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EDITOR °S NOTE 

I write on the occasion of the second volume of the AJS produced under 
my editorship to provide a statement on the state of the Journal, to 
comment on changes in office policy regarding reviewer burden and sec- 
ond revisions, and to clarify some myths about the backlog at AJS and 
the average length of articles we accept. First, I would like to thank 
three new associate editors who joined the board in September 1992: 
L. Philip Schumm, Martin Riesebrodt, and Kazuo Yamaguchi. Mary 
Brinton, who served the Journal as associate editor from 1988 through 
1990, rejoined the board as associate editor for book reviews in Septem- 
ber. Sadly, we say goodbye to Wayne Baker, who, over a lengthy tenure 
on the board, offered extraordinary service to this Journal. 

During the five-year period from 1987—88 to 1991—92, our submission 
rate (including new papers, revisions, and comments) averaged 325, with 
a peak of 372 during 1989—90 and a low of 258 during 1991—92. Happily, 
submissions are up considerably, and we anticipate reaching or sur- 
passing the 325 average again this year. 

There are several reasons for the temporary drop in submissions, which 
I believe also helps explain the emergence of the myth about the publica- 
tion backlog at AJS. The high acceptance rate during 1988—89 and 
1990-91, coupled with the rise in submissions, did increase the average 
waiting time from acceptance to publication. This situation was handled 
in two ways. First, we published approximately 150 additional pages in 
volume 97. Second, the acceptance rate, particularly for revised papers, 
was cut appreciably, from slightly over 50% to just under 29%. By the 
time I assumed the editorship in July 1991, the queue had been virtually 
cleared. Unfortunately, submissions had also declined, possibly in re- 
sponse to incorrect information about the waiting times to publication. 
For junior faculty, such considerations may loom large. 

Over this five-year period, our reviewer turnaround time has averaged 
10 weeks. The current waiting time from acceptance to publication is no 
more than eight months, and sometimes six months. I hope this news 
will dispel the backlog myth and encourage authors to consider AJS as 
a venue for their work. Our commitment to producing several stages of 
proof—one for review by authors—makes us reluctant to telescope our 
production process. However, we would welcome input on this issue of 
balancing time and quality. 

A second myth concerns the length of papers. There appear to be two 
misperceptions about AJS policy on “long papers.” One is we are more 
willing than other journals to publish longer papers. Another is that the 
length of papers has some influence on the likelihood of acceptance. For 
the record, AJS does not set page limits on papers, as a blanket rule 
would not serve the intellectual goals of the discipline or the Journal. At 


the same time, we do strive for parsimony in all accepted manuscripts. 
As E. B. White reminds us, “Vigorous writing is concise.” 

Two additional management issues that concern the board include the 
matter of reviewer overload and the disposition of twice-revised manu- 
scripts. Currently we observe at least 90 days between each accepted 
request for review. This change was prompted by a reader’s request for 
a reprieve from reviewing responsibilities. The main difficulty of enforc- 
Ing this limit stems from the need to use at least one original reviewer 
for revised manuscripts, which, on occasion, are revised and returned in 
less than three months. We wonder if this self-imposed restriction meets 
the needs of our colleagues (both as authors and as reviewers), and we 
would appreciate receiving your comments on this arrangement. If you 
have not reviewed recently for AJS and would like to do so, please write 
us and indicate the areas in which you feel competent to read. We are 
especially anxious to recruit fresh reviewers to our pool and to our con- 
sulting editorial board, so please do not be shy. In addition, we welcome 
correspondence from readers who feel they have borne an undue share 
of reviewer burden. Please do return manuscripts you do not intend to 
read (or let us know you cannot review) as soon as possible. We are, of 
course, always grateful for suggestions about alternate readers, and we 
especially welcome nominations of scholars who may not yet have come 
to our attention. As always, we urge our colleagues to receive requests 
to review in light of the role this process has played in their own careers. 

A final issue that needs clarification concerns language now routinely 
included in all decision letters inviting a revision of a manuscript. Several 
authors have requested clarification of the following line in their decision 
letter: “At this point, we find it helpful to remind authors that AJS 
publishes only original research. We assume that (1) this paper is not 
under review elsewhere and (2) this paper has not been previously pub- 
lished in whole or in part. Please contact us before undertaking any 
revisions if either of these conditions is not true." This is simply a 
friendly reminder of a policy to which the AJS has always adhered. The 
note provides an opportunity for authors to contact the office if they 
have any doubts about whether their manuscript duplicates previously 
published work as may arise where articles are carved from book-length 
manuscripts or crafted from multiyear projects that produce several pa- 
pers on closely related themes. 

I cannot close the introduction to volume 99 without mentioning the 
anticipation we feel as we approach the Journal's second century. We 
hope to present several engaging and stimulating essays in recognition of 
this event through volume 101. Let me say that AJS's longevity cannot 
: be attributed solely to the actions of its editorial board and its institutional 
support. Rather, the Journal’s success is incontrovertible evidence of the 
cooperation and vitality that has persisted in our discipline. The future 
life of AJS rests upon the contributions of us all—as reviewers, authors, 
readers, and commentators. I invite you to participate in that process. 


MARTA TIENDA 
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Intraorganizational Power and Internal 
Secularization in Protestant 
Denominations! 


Mark Chaves 
University of Notre Dame 


Internal secularization is reconceptualized as religious authority’s 
declining scope within religious organizations. It is analyzed as the 
outcome of intraorganizational conflicts between elites of two paral- 
lel structures within denominations: religious authority and agen- 
cies. Using longitudinal data collected from 83 Protestant denomi- 
nations, this article finds that, generally, religious authority has 
decreasing control over denominations’ organizational resources. 
But internal secularization is neither complete nor irreversible. 
Drawing on organizational and social movement theory, this article 
connects variation in internal secularization primarily to variation 
in the extent to which both religious authority and agencies are 
centralized. Recently resurgent religious authority is discussed. 


I argue that the appearance of large organizations in the 
United States makes organizations the key phenomenon of our 
time, and thus politics, social class, economics, technology, 
religion, the family, and even social psychology take on the 
character of dependent variables. Their subject matter is con- 
ditioned by the presence of organizations to such a degree that, 
increasingly, since about 1820 in the United States at least, 
the study of organizations must precede their own inquiries. 
[Charles Perrow, “A Society of Organizations”] 


INTRODUCTION 


Secularization—what it is and whether or not it is occurring—continues 
to dominate debate about religion’s place in contemporary societies. Con- 
sensus in this debate is not forthcoming (cf., e.g., Wallis and Bruce [1989, 


! The author gratefully acknowledges financial support received from the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion and from Loyola University of Chicago. Many thanks 
to Julie Brines, William R. Hutchison, Fred Kniss, George M. Marsden, Peter Mars- 
den, John Meyer, Aage Sørensen, Peter Whalley, and the AJS reviewers for helpful 
comments on earlier versions. Thanks also are due to a number of denominational 
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pp. 498—99] with Stark and Iannaccone [1992, p. 2029]). On the contrary, 
a previous consensus around classical, mainly Weberian, versions of sec- 
ularization theory has broken down in recent decades to be replaced by 
debate over the significance for secularization theory of religion's stub- 
born refusal to disappear. The “facts” are not much disputed: new reli- 
gious movements continue to arise; older movements like Pentecostalism 
and Mormonism are expanding; and, at least in the United States, huge 
segments of the population continue to say that they believe in God and 
continue to participate in orthodox organized religion. It is the szgnzfi- 
cance of these facts that is in dispute. Does the persistence of religion 
falsify secularization theory? Or does the form of religion's persistence 
render its persistence irrelevant to, or even supportive of, secularization 
theory? The current secularization debate may be understood as a Kuhn- 
ian paradigm clash, in which theoretical perspectives compete, not over 
the truth or falsity of facts, but over their relevance. 

In such a context, it is premature to accept uncritically the currently 
fashionable claims that secularization theory has been decisively falsified 
(Stark and Iannaccone 1992; Hadden 1989; Hout and Greeley 1987). We 
simply are not yet in a situation of "normal science," where there is 
agreement on which data mean what. Conceptual difficulties make it 
impossible to evaluate evidence unambiguously. Before evidence can be 
persuasively marshaled it is necessary to have a clear idea about (a) what 
a secularization thesis is claiming and (b) what evidence will count 
against that thesis, and what will count for it. Without specifying clearly 
the version of secularization theory under attack, it is inappropriate to 
claim victory over it. 

More helpful have been recent attempts to rethink secularization in 
a way that takes account of the valid criticisms of older versions of 
secularization theory. Primarily, this means acknowledging that (a) there 
is much conceptual vagueness surrounding “secularization” (Martin 
1965; Shiner 1970), (b) individual-level expression of religious values, 
ideas, and sentiments is not particularly threatened by “modernity” 
(Douglas 1983), and (c) religion's *decline" is neither inevitable nor irre- 
versible (see, most recently, Warner 1993b). These were features of a 
“classical” secularization theory that is no longer tenable. New ap- 
proaches to secularization (Martin 1991; Lechner 1991; Tschannen 1991) 
recognize these problems. 


archivists, without whose willing assistance this work could not have been completed. 
Correspondence may be directed to Mark Chaves, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 46556. 


Protestant Denominations 


There has been significant progress in the direction of conceptual re- 
finement, beginning with the explicit recognition that any useful concept 
of secularization must be multidimensional (Wilson 1985, p. 11). Perhaps 
the best-developed multidimensional concept of secularization is found 
in the work of Karel Dobbelaere (1981, 1985, 1987). Dobbelaere identifies 
three dimensions of secularization: laicization, internal secularization,’ 
and religious involvement. Laicization refers to the process of functional 
differentiation whereby political, educational, and other institutions gain 
autonomy from the religious institutions of a society. Thus, religion be- 
comes just one institutional sphere among others, enjoying no primary 
status. The second dimension, internal secularization, is the process by 
which religious organizations undergo internal development toward con- 
formity with the secular world. Religious (dis)involvement is the third 
dimension of secularization and refers to the decline of religious beliefs 
and practices among individuals. These dimensions also may be under- 
stood as operating at three different levels of analysis. Lazczzation refers 
to a:societal process, internal secularization to transformations at the 
level of the religious organization, and religious disinvolvement to shifts 
among individual persons. 

These distinctions offer a conceptual frame rather than a theory, which 
is to say that they import no contentious assumptions about seculariza- 
tion's occurrence: or lack of occurrence on each level, about the rate at 
which secularization occurs, about the social forces promoting seculariza- 
tion (or desecularization), or about the relationships among secularization 
on the various dimensions. Secularization on one dimension does not 
necessarily imply secularization on the other dimensions. On each dimen- 
sion secularization may occur unevenly, nonlinearly, or not at all. Devel- 
opments on each dimension must be investigated empirically in a given 
society over a given period of time. 

This article analyzes secularization along the middle dimension: inter- 
nal secularization. Examination of internal secularization has been par- 
ticularly characterized, not by empirically grounded investigation and 
theorizing, but by arguments about whether certain vaguely specified 
developments disconfirm secularization theory. Here, I attempt to move 
beyond this impasse by conceptualizing internal secularization as an issue 
of intraorganizational power within religious organizations. Internal sec- 
ularization, that is, represents the declining control of religious authority 
within religious organizations themselves. In line with criticisms of classi- 


? Dobbelaere labels this dimension "religious change." I find this label too vague 
since religious change occurs in one way or another on all three levels. For this reason, 
I use "internal secularization" for this middle dimension. 
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cal secularization theory (and related criticisms of modernization theory), 
there is no grand vision of history here. Internal secularization occurs (or 
does not occur) as a result of conflicts between identifiable sets of actors. 
As such, it is neither complete nor irreversible and, as I will show, varia- 
tions in it can be explained by drawing on extant theory about intraorgan- 
izational power. Secularization theory on this middle dimension, in other 
words, becomes a special case of organizationa] theory about internal 
power shifts. Thus, in addition to empirically grounding one dimension 
of secularization, this article, as foreshadowed in the Perrow quote 
above, brings the sociology of organizations to bear on an issue within the 
sociology of religion. But even as organizational theory helps to explain 
developments within denominations, focusing on this organizational pop- 
ulation prompts refinements of that body of theory. 

In the first section of this article, I review earlier approaches to internal 
secularization and develop the organizational approach pursued here. 
In the middle section, I use longitudinal data on 83 Protestant denomi- 
nations to investigate the following questions: Has there been internal 
secularization in the United States during the 20th century? What ex- ` 
plains the observed variation in patterns of internal secularization? 
In addition I also describe the phenomenon of resurgent religious author- 
ity, and I discuss implications of this research for the broader sociology 
of organizations. In the conclusion, I highlight the ironic nature of in- 
ternal secularization, and I elaborate briefly on the theoretical signifi- 
cance of instances in which internal secularization is challenged or even 
reversed. | 


INTERNAL SECULARIZATION AS SHIFTING 
INTRAORGANIZATIONAL POWER 


Earlier Accounts 


The notion of internal secularization, paradoxically, originated in re- 
sponse to the continuing kigh levels of individual religious involvement 
in the United States. Between World War II and the present, the percent- 
age of adult Americans who say they believe in God has not gone below 
90%, and the percentage who say they attend religious services regularly 
has hovered around 40% (Gallup 1985; Davis and Smith 1990). These 
high levels of involvement were theoretically problematic for seculariza- 
tion theorists predicting dire consequences for individual religiosity. The 
internal secularization notion solved this theoretical problem: high levels 
of involvement in institutional religion were not as embarrassing to classi- 
cal secularization theory if the institutions themselves could be rendered 
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somehow less religious. Examples of this kind of argument are most 
prominently found in the work of Thomas Luckmann (1967) and Peter 
Berger (1969).° 

To the best of my knowledge, the phrase “internal secularization” 
was coined by Thomas Luckmann (1967). Although by the mid-1960s 
“church religion” in the United States had faded somewhat from its 
1950s peak, it still was prominent in a way that posed a difficulty for the 
secularization story Luckmann wanted to tell. The notion of internal 
secularization solved this difficulty: “The distribution of church religion 
in America, nevertheless, does not represent a reversal of the trend to- 
ward 'secularization'—that is, a resurgence of traditional church reli- 
gion. It is rather the result of a radical inner change in American church 
religion. . . . We are led to the conclusion that traditional church religion 
was pushed to the periphery of ‘modern’ life in Europe while it became 
more ‘modern’ in America by undergoing a process of internal seculariza- 
tion" (Luckmann 1967, pp. 36—37). 

Luckmann placed the roots of internal secularization in the necessity 
for institutionally specialized religion to engage with other societal sec- 
tors. Religion develops the "secular" interests of any organization con- 
cerned with its own economic, political, and administrative condition. 
Internal secularization is thus a product of the differentiated society that 
constitutes the environment of contemporary religious organizations. 

Peter Berger's (1969, p. 138) version of internal secularization is quite 
similar to Luckmann's. Berger sees internal secularization as the institu- 
tional result of religious pluralism. In a religiously plural society, religion 
has to be *marketed," and so religious institutions “become marketing 
agencies and the religious traditions become consumer commodities." In . 
such a market situation religious institutions themselves become trans- 
formed. They rationalize their structures to manage efficiently both their 
current resources and their attempts to win new members (i.e., to expand 
their market share), and this has several organizational consequences. 
First, religious/theological differences are overwhelmed by organiza- 
tional similarities. Second, specific types of personnel are required to 
staff religious bureaucracies. “Organization men" replace priests and 
prophets among the religious elite. Third, the organizational ethos be- 
comes dominated by a *logic of bureaucracy" rather than by theological 
concerns. Quantifiable, measurable results are sought via standardized 


3 Although Herberg (1955) does not use the term "internal secularization," his argu- 
ment that religious expression in the United States is an assertion of ethnic identity 
rather than religious commitment also can be understood as an example of an internal 
secularization argument. 
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methods, dealings with the secular world are carried out via public rela- 
tions offices, influence is sought through lobbying, and so on. 

These accounts represent two versions of secularization at the organi- 
zational level. One connects organizational change to institutional differ- 
entiation in the society while the other uses a market metaphor to argue 
that religious pluralism leads to internal secularization. Invoking a pro- 
cess of internal secularization in any of these forms, however, has been 
seen as a theoretica] cop-out by critics of secularization theory. To them, 
internal secularization is a convenient rabbit pulled from the hat of those 
who cannot bear to give up secularization theory despite the overwhelm- 
ing evidence against it at the individual level. Does church attendance 
remain high in the United States? Then church attendance does not mean 
in the United States what it means elsewhere and what it used to mean 
here. Stark and Iannaccone (1992, p. 2030), not prone to understatement, 
call this reasoning “mental gymnastics" that “surpass medieval scholas- 
ticism.” For Hadden (1989), the concept of internal secularization no 
doubt contributes to what he calls the “sacralization of secularization,” 
meaning that its proponents do not allow any evidence to count against 
the claim that secularization is occurring. 

These criticisms are not without justification. First, in its previous 
manifestations, claims about internal secularization relied on vague asser- 
tions about the “accommodation” or “adaptation” of religious organiza- 
tions to the secular world; about the “lack of depth" underlying much 
religious activity; about the "replacement" of sacred values by secular 
values; about the "attenuated religious character of churches." These 
claims made easy targets. How, exactly, does one tell the difference be- 
tween a sacred and a secular value? Between a religious and a secular 
activity? By what criteria are the current practices of religious organiza- 
tions more secular than past practices? The early accounts of internal 
secularization sidestepped these questions by failing to specify exactly 
what would and would not count as internal] secularization. 

Second, these theorists brought no systematic evidence to bear on their 
claims. The evidence for organizational change was anecdotal or in the 
form of broad descriptions of cultural change. Neither detailed case stud- 
ies of religious organizations nor comparative data from a range of reli- 
gious institutions were offered to support the arguments. 

Third, these accounts did not recognize variation in internal transfor- 
mations among religious organizations. They proceeded as if all U.S. 
religious institutions were equally subject to secularization pressures and 
all homogeneously followed the same developmental path toward internal 
secularization. This homogeneity assumption, as we will see, is not jus- 
tified. 
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Secularization as the Declining Scope of Religious Authority 


Shiner (1970) has offered an important observation about the logic of any 
secularization thesis: all claims about secularization implicitly involve a 
concept of religion. Conclusions about whether or not secularization has 
occurred and explanations of why it has or has not occurred depend to 
a great extent on one’s notion of the object of secularization: religion. 
For example, if by “religion” we mean the official intertwining of church 
and state, then the United States is more secular than England, which 
is in turn more secular than Sweden “where the established church is 
something like a department of state" (Wilson 1979, p. 275). If by "reli- 
gion" we mean the level of individual participation in organized religion, 
the ranking of these three societies on our secularization scale would be 
reversed. If by “religion” we mean “an explanation of what the world 
is all about" or another equally broad functionalist definition, then secu- 
larization is ruled out by definition, since “most men at many times of 
their lives . . . need some sort of ultimate explanation" (Greeley 1972, 
p. 53). 

The point here is that notions of secularization and notions of religion 
are interdependent, which means that reformulating secularization the- 
ory requires a reformulated notion of religion. I have argued extensively 
elsewhere (Chaves 1994) that, in light of the serious problems with classi- 
cal versions of secularization theory, the appropriate object for secular- 
ization is not religion at all, but religious authority. More boldly, "reli- 
gion" should be replaced by "religious authority" as secularization's 
object. 

Secularization on each of its three dimensions is most fruitfully under- 
stood as the declining scope of religious authority. That is, at each level 
it is possible to ask a similar question: What is the scope of control 
exercised by religious authority? Secularization at the societal level may 
be understood as the declining capacity of religious elites to exercise 
authority over other functional spheres. Secularization at the organiza- 
tional level may be understood as religious authority's declining control 
. over the organizational resources within the religious sphere. And secu- 
larization at the individual level may be understood as a decrease in the 
extent to which actions of persons are subject to religious control. 

The unifying theme is that secularization refers always to declining 
religious authority, and. secularization is a result of concrete struggles 
among social actors over the legitimate scope of religious authority. In 
other words, religious authority is maintained or promoted by some 
actors and resisted by others. The outcome of these social conflicts over 
religious authority's scope represent secularization or desecularization. 
Although determined by no master pattern, these conflicts and their out- 
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comes are not random. The goal of any investigation into secularization, 
then, is to describe and explain observable patterns in conflicts over 
religious authority’s scope. 

Space constraints prevent a more elaborate presentation of this idea, 
but it is important for what follows to note that religious authority is not 
identical with formal institutional religion. Religious authority does focus 
attention on social structure, but the social structures at issue may not 
be identical with the prominent religious organizations in a society. There 
may be religious authority outside the prominent religious organizations, 
and there may be prominent religious organizations in which religious 
authority is waning. It is this latter possibility that opens up new direc- 
tions for studying internal secularization. The empirical focus becomes 
the internal dynamics of religious organizations, and the theoretical lens 
becomes the sociology of organizations. 


Denominations as Dual Structures 


The notion of secularization as declining religious authority enables a 
straightforward conceptualization of internal secularization as the declin- 
ing scope of religious authority’s control within religious organizations 
themselves. Although there are many different kinds of religious organi- 
zations, the analysis below focuses on national-level Protestant denomi- 
national organizations. Since many readers will not be familiar with this 
population of organizations, I will describe the organizational structure 
of Protestant denominations so that the nature of internal power shifts, 
and the conflicts that underlie them, will be clear. 

Denominations, organizationally, are dual structures. That is, they are 
constituted by two parallel organizational structures: a religious authority 
structure and an agency structure. A religious authority structure inside 
a complex religious organization such as a denomination performs the 
basic function of controlling access to religious goods, however religious 
goods are defined by particular religious traditions. As organizations, 
however, contemporary denominations are more than just religious au- 
` thority structures, and the agency structure idea is meant to identify what 
that “more” is. 

The distinction between a denomination’s religious authority structure 
and its agency structure builds on previous insights into denominational 
dual structure (Winter 1968; Burkart 1980; Richey 1988). The starting 
point is the recognition that congregations are the fundamental unit of 
both religious authority and agency structures. Indeed, consonant with 
Warner (1993a), congregations are the fundamental unit of American 
Protestant organization. Common usage notwithstanding, individuals do 
not directly “belong” to any Protestant denominations. Individuals are 
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members of congregations, which in turn are affiliated with a national 
denomination, occasionally with more than one. It is fitting, then, that 
the primary sociological difference between religious authority structures 
and agency structures is in their orientation to congregations. 

For the religious authority structure, on the one hand, congregations 
are the object of control. This follows directly from the religious authority 
function of controlling access to religious goods. This control may mani- 
fest itself in a number of ways on a number of different levels: episcopal 
control over pastoral selection, pastoral enforcement of norms for reli- 
gious behavior, excommunication or shunning by the religious commu- 
nity, national directives on dress codes or appropriate beliefs, and so on. 
For the agency structure, on the other hand, congregations are a resource 
base,* which can operate in two different ways. To a mission agency, on 
the one hand, congregations are a constituency. They represent a popula- 
tion from which money is collected for the purpose of sponsoring activi- 
ties that congregations could not sponsor individually without great loss 
of efficiency. To a publishing agency or a pension fund, on the other 
hand, congregations are a primary market. They are the customers who 
will buy the services or products offered by the agencies. Agencies are 
devoted to a wide variety of activities. The earliest agencies were for 
missions, but today agencies also exist for providing social services, ad- 
ministering pension funds, publishing special-interest materials, devel- 
oping Sunday school curricula, handling lobbying and public relations, 
and so on.° 

This differing orientation to congregations is the primary sociological 
difference between the two structures overlying congregations. The im- 
age I wish to evoke is that of two parallel structures: both of them overlie 
congregations, but they are oriented to those congregations in fundamen- 
tally different ways. In addition to this differing orientation, it is possible 
to identify certain empirical tendencies associated with religious authority 
structures or agency structures. These are outlined in table 1 Taken 
together, these distinctions provide an ideal-typical picture of the dual 
structure that characterizes denominational organizations in the United 
States, organizations that do much more than control access to religious 
goods.* 


* Put in more exact terms, religious authority structures view congregations primarily 
as objects of control and secondarily as a resource base; agencies view congregations 
solely as a resource base. 

> Luhmann (1977) has called these agencies the “ancillary functions" of denomina- 
tions. 

6 Space constraints prevent “walking through" table 1, but see Chaves (1993) for a 
more complete description of denominational dual structure. 
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TABLE 1 


FEATURES OF INTRADENOMINATIONAL DUAL STRUCTURES 














Religious 
Dimension Authority Structure , Agency Structure 
Orientation toward congre- 
gations and individual 
members ................... Object of control Resource base (market or 
constituency) 
Goal orientation ............. Internal/religious control External/engagement with 
world 
Basis of differentiation .... Geographical segmentation Functional differentiation 
Primary role .................. Clergy/bishops Administrators 
Basis of legitimate au- 
EEN «veu cavis eek oet Traditional/charismatic Rational/legal 
Primary boundary for 
scope of authority ........ Member/nonmember Employee/nonemployee 
The Baseline 


Denominations have not always been characterized by dual structures. 
Until the middle of the 19th century, denominational organization above 
the congregational level consisted only of religious authority structures 
concerned with the religious discipline of clergy and laity. Other activi- 
ties, such as missionary work, publishing, and social service of various 
kinds, were carried out through non- and interdenominational voluntary 
societies. During the last half of the 19th century "the bureaucratic struc- 
tures developed by the voluntary societies were either taken over or repli- 
cated by the ecclesiastical bodies" (Wright 1984, p. 188).’ By 1876, ac- 
cording to Primer (1979), the agency structures had largely passed into 
denominational hands, creating the dual organizational structure that 
characterizes most contemporary denominations. 

Important for the analysis to come is to recognize that, initially, agency 
structures were subordinate to the religious authority structures of the 
denominations. Primer provides a sense of what that subordination en- 
tailed: 


The typical Church agency in 1876 was under the direction and supervision 
of a national convention. Each society or board presented a long printed 
report of its work in the period since the last convention. . . . The Conven- 
tion elected the officers and selected a large group of individuals to serve 
on the permanent board of the agency. . . . Actual oversight was vested 


? See Smith (1962), Hood (1977), Primer (1979), and Wright (1984) for more discussion 
of this interesting history. 
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in the hands of a smaller group of managers chosen from among the board 
members. Managers usually lived near the board's headquarters, making 
it easy for them to attend the regular monthly meetings as well as any 
special sessions. . . . The managers of the various agencies were well- 
informed about the organization's workings in these early years. Atten- 
dance at meetings was almost unanimous. . . . No item was too small for 
consideration, whether it be the authorization for [an agency] to purchase a 
typewriter or approval for the Alaskan mission of the Methodist Missionary 
Society to accept several reindeer from the United States government. . .. 
Day-to-day administration was left in the hands of the corresponding secre- 
taries, who were the chief executives for the agencies. . . . The correspond- 
ing secretaries of 1876 were in a relatively subservient role. He was always 
an ordained clergyman in these years, selected often as much for his abili- 
ties in the pulpit as for his administrative talents. [Primer 1979, pp. 35—36] 


More recently, Ammerman (1990, p. 50) painted a strikingly similar 
picture of agency staff within the Southern Baptist Convention of the 
1920s and 1930s: 


As the 1920s moved into the 1930s, Southern Baptists were formalizing 
their life together in a number of ways. . . . Like the modern culture of 
the nation around them, Baptist culture had taken into itself the drive to 
rationalize its structures... . The drive to put modern structures in place 
did not, however, indicate that the culture of which Southern Baptists 
were a part had changed appreciably from its traditional forms. . . . While 
the structures Baptists created demanded that staff office holders be se- 
lected on the basis of rationally evaluated credentials, the reality of South- 
ern life was that leaders still emerged through a strong combination of 
tradition and chàrisma. They were the great preachers, the holders of 
historic pulpits, the motivators and inspirers of mission work. . . . These 
were the people who rose to elective office and who filled the board rooms 
and fledgling bureaucracies in the 1930s. 


I have quoted these passages at length because this situation serves as 
something of a baseline for the 20th-century developments I explore be- 
low. During the 20th century, internal power struggles within Protestant 
denominations are largely struggles between the elites of these two paral- 
lel structures, and they primarily are struggles over the organizational 
resources within the agencies. That is, elites within the agency structures 
compete with elites from the religious authority structures over control 
of the agencies themselves. If 19th-century development is characterized 
by the agencies’ incorporation into denominations and their subordina- 
tion to religious authority, 20th-century development is characterized by 
their increasing autonomy from that same religious authority. This is a 
story of internal secularization in that it is a story about religious author- 
ity's declining scope even inside religious organizations. 


8 The agency structures are organizations worth fighting over. Many of them employ 
hundreds of people and have budgets in the tens of millions of dollars. 
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Before proceeding to tell this story of internal secularization (and its 
discontents), the next subsection describes several instances of the kind 
of intraorganizational tension at issue here. The intent is to give the 
reader a better sense of the conflicts that crop up between religious au- 
thority and agencies. 


Examples of Intradenominational Power Struggles 


Conflict is ubiquitous within American denominations. In the focus on 
a type of intradenominational conflict that has received relatively little 
attention—struggles over the organizational resources within denomina- 
tional agency structures—there is an implicit contention that power 
struggles between the elites of the religious authority structure and the 
elites of the agency structures are a key feature of intradenominational 
organizational development in the 20th century. Before analyzing the 
outcomes of such conflicts, I will briefly describe seven examples of this 
type of intradenominational conflict. My goal is to illustrate the point 
that the parallel organization I describe within the denominations is not 
merely an ideal-type; it structures intraorganizational competition and 
conflict in identifiable ways. 

The first case is the 1920s fundamentalist/modernist controversy 
within the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. On the surface this appears 
to have been a battle over theological principles such as biblical iner- 
rancy, but it is quite clear that it was also a conflict over who would 
control denominational organizations. According to Longfield (1991), two 
of the three primary actors in the modernist camp had strong agency ties; 
none of the three major players in the fundamentalist camp did. At the 
1924 General Assembly, the fundamentalists “captured the moderator- 
ship” (the top position in the religious authority structure) but were un- 
able to gain significant organizational control (Longfield 1991, pp. 125— 
26). This failure prompted J. Gresham Machen, a professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and a fundamentalist leader, to write of the up- 
coming 1925 General Assembly that “the greatest need of the hour... 
is that the central administration of the church should be placed increas- 
ingly in the hands of the evangelical men" (quoted in Longfield 1991, p. 
148). 

Machen did not succeed in gaining control of the “central administra- 
tion of the church," a fact that would eventually produce schism. It is 
significant that formal schism occurred in 1933 because Machen “orga- 
nized an Independent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Missions in compe- 
tition with the denominational board," an action that the 1934 General 
Assembly ruled unconstitutional (Longfield 1991, pp. 180, 209). Not only 
was this a conflict over agency autonomy, but the very nature of the 
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schism illustrates the salience of organizational resources: schism means 
setting up an alternative agency structure.’ 

A second example of tension between religious authority and agencies 
comes from the Lutheran Free Church (LFC), a denomination that split 
from the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in America in 1897, largely 
because of a bitter struggle for control of Augsburg Seminary. Among 
the “fundamental principles” included in the founding document of this 
denomination is one that betrays a suspicion of agencies: “Agencies found 
desirable for conducting the joint activities of congregations . . . cannot 
in a Lutheran Free Church, impose any obligations or restrictions, exert 
any compulsions, or lay any burden upon the individual congregation, 
but have the right only to make recommendations to, and requests of, 
congregations and individuals” (Fevold 1969, p. 101). Moreover, the 
clergy were concerned enough about maintaining strictly congregational 
religious authority to put in place severe limits on agency development: 
only three general officers were originally allowed, none of the three was 
full-time, and for each position the term of office was one year with an 
incumbent allowed to succeed himself only once (Fevold 1969, p. 108). 

But these efforts prevented neither the organizational elaboration of 
the agencies nor the development of tensions surrounding them. In 1921, 
the term limitations on denominational executives were eliminated and 
“it was decided that the LFC should have a full-time president to be 
elected for a five-year term” (Fevold 1969, p. 142). In 1923, the presi- 
dent’s responsibilities were further enlarged, prompting some dissent: 
“Eleven pastors who were still not reconciled to having a full-time presi- 
dent requested that their opposition be recorded in the minutes. A pro- 
posal that the office of [ordination administrator] be eliminated . . . was 
defeated” (Fevold 1969, p. 143). 

Another Lutheran denomination, the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, provides a third case. In the mid-1930s there was significant 
sentiment within this denomination that an agency devoted to home mis- 
sions should be created, and that this agency should be somewhat inde- 
pendent of the Church Council Ge, religious authority). Such a board 
was created by the annual denominational convention, but the conven- 
tion *failed to provide the board with a constitution, and the board 
therefore could not work effectively, since it lacked authority." A true 


? This was also a battle for control of Princeton Theological Seminary. Battling for 
control of denominational colleges and seminaries is a very common feature of intrade- 
nominational conflicts. While this article focuses on agencies rather than educational 
institutions, I strongly suspect that 20th-century shifts in the control of denominational 
colleges and seminaries can be analyzed in similar terms. That is, the story would 
largely be one of the declining scope of religious authority, i.e., secularization. See, 
e.g., Marsden and Longfield (1992). 
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home mission board was created in 1942, but it was completely subordi- 
nate to religious authority: its executive committee was composed of the 
denominational president, vice-president, synod secretary, and two mem- 
bers elected by the convention. In effect, “the Church Council was the 
home mission board,” an outcome reflecting the fact that “synodical 
presidents and the Church Council had always been afraid of giving any 
board any real authority” (Jensen 1964, p. 178; emphasis added). 

The Evangelical Synod of North America provides a fourth case. Al- 
though a national mission agency was created in 1870, it was almost 
immediately abolished in 1872 when the control of missions money was 
returned to the regional districts, each of which set up separate home 
mission committees. A weak “central committee” was retained, but its 
four officers had “nothing to do . . . except to pay out to the district 
committees the money they asked for, if there was any money” (Crusius 
1990, pp. 238—40). 

My fifth example:is the Seventh Day Adventists, who have seen sig- 
nificant conflict between religious authority and agency elites. This con- 
flict is particularly evident within this denomination because of early and 
extensive agency building in the areas of health care, publishing, and 
social service. John Kellogg, an adventist and a medical doctor, orga- 
nized a number of “medical missions” in the 1890s. In 1893, he became 
president of the Medical Missionary and Benevolent Board, set up by 
the denomination to coordinate Adventist activities in health and social 
services. To raise funds, “he began to emphasize the nonsectarian orien- 
tation of the missions. This emphasis, along with his appeals to the 
norie-too-prosperous Adventist members for funds, brought him into con- 
flict with church leaders" (Schwarz 1986, p. 111). A decade of overt 
conflict ended in 1905 when the denomination finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing “a medical division that would be subordinate to the General 
Conference" (p. 130). But the inherent tension between religious author- 
ity and agency organization would not disappear. Kellogg warned: “Self 
respecting medical men are willing to work on an equal footing with 
preachers even though they may be of inferior education and ability... 
but it is not human nature that they could be willing to be slaves to such 
men while doing their own professional work" (quoted in Schwarz 1986, 
p. 124). 

Black denominations are not immune to this kind of conflict, as the 
case.of the Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME) Church shows. Reli- 
gious authority in the CME Church has traditionally rested in the hands 
of very strong bishops, and there are numerous instances of tension and 
conflict between bishops and administrators. For example, in the mid- 
1930s, J. C. Colclough, the editor of the denominational magazine, pub- 
lished numerous pieces critical of the bishops. The editorship was an 
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elected position, and the bishops led a movement to fire Colclough at the 
1938 General Conference. The movement was successful; Colclough was 
replaced by the son of a bishop (Lakey 1985, p. 508).*° 

My seventh and final example comes from the National Baptist Con- 
vention’s internal conflict over control of its Publishing Board, its most 
valuable agency. Essentially, the head of the Publishing Board consid- 
ered it to be relatively autonomous from the convention and the control 
of the convention president. In 1905, the Publishing Board refused to 
comply with a convention directive to appoint a corresponding secretary, 
a move that would have established convention control of the board. 
“The failure of the Publishing Board to obey the orders of the convention 
led ultimately to the question: Does the Publishing Board belong to the 
convention? This question gave birth to the ‘Popular Policy of Conven- 
tion Control of Boards’” (Fitts 1985, p. 92). 

The outcome, in 1915, was schism: The head of the Publishing Board 
led a movement to create a new denomination, the National Baptist 
Convention, Unincorporated, around the principle that the “Publishing 
Board did not belong to any convention; hence, it had the right to affiliate 
with any convention it so desired” (Fitts 1985, p. 93). Thus, the original 
difference between what remain the two largest black denominations in 
the United States was that in one the agencies were subordinate to the 
convention whereas in the other they were autonomous. 

These examples raise themes and questions that go beyond the scope 
of this article. They illustrate that intradenominational conflicts, what- 
ever else they are, also are likely to be conflicts over organizational re- 
sources, and they suggest that religious schisms are sometimes the prod- 
uct of top-down struggles between elites rather than bottom-up religious 
movements. As Perrow (1991) suggested in the epigraph that introduced 
this article, even religious and theological conflicts will be structured and 
conditioned by the presence of organizations. The broader relevance of 
this point for understanding the religious landscape of the United States 
deserves more attention. 

In this discussion, however, the point has been simply to illustrate the 
salience of tensions between agencies and religious authorities. Instances 
of both major and minor conflicts, these examples were chosen from a 
variety of religious traditions and from denominations that vary consider- 
ably in how they organize religious authority. Such examples could be 


10 The General Conference of 1910 featured a “pitched battle” between two factions 
known as the “Invincibles” and the “Administratives.” Despite the names, this was 
in fact a conflict among the bishops rather than a conflict between bishops and agen- 
cies. Nonetheless, I cannot resist relating the fact that this conflict included strategy 
caucuses secretive enough to require a password for admission: salvation (Lakey 1985, 
p. 370). 
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multiplied. Whatever the denomination, if there are agencies there is 
also intraorganizational conflict between those agencies and the religious 
authorities, conflict largely produced by the agencies’ attempts to gain 
greater organizational autonomy. 

The ubiquity of such conflicts notwithstanding, there is substantial 
variation in the outcomes of these struggles. Internal secularization, in 
other words, is a function of these intraorganizational struggles. Some 
organizational actors (mainly agency elites) attempt to promote internal 
secularization while others (mainly religious authority elites) resist it. In 
some denominations the agencies succeed in gaining substantial auton- 
omy; in others they remain more subordinate to religious authority. Ex- 
plaining internal secularization entails explaining who wins these battles 
and why. 


Theorizing Intradenominational Power 


The research questions, then, are these: Has intradenominational organi- 
zational control, in general, shifted from lying primarily within the reli- 
gious authority structure to lying primarily within the agency structure? 
Are agency structures less controlled by religious authority structures 
than they used to be? Intradenominational power received sociological 
attention in the 1960s and 1970s (Harrison 1959; Winter 1967, 1968; 
Takayama 1974, 1975; Takayama and Cannon 1979; Primer 1979). A 
primary conclusion emerged from this literature: organizational power 
within Protestant denominations has shifted during the 20th century from 
the local to the national level, with congregations increasingly serving the 
interests of national administrative structures. This conclusion, however, 
misleads in that it ignores the dual structure of denominational organiza- 
tion. By this I mean that these researchers understood denominations 
as basically unitary structures with individual members at the bottom 
organized into congregations, which in turn are organized into regional 
units (presbyteries, synods, etc.). The regional units are, then, organized 
into national conventions; the associated national administrative offices 
sit atop this unitary structure. On such a conceptualization the primary 
locus of internal power can vary only vertically. It is this conceptualiza- 
tion that underlies the finding that power has shifted along this vertical 
dimension from nearer the bottom to nearer the top. The problem of 
internal power, according to this conceptualization, is the classic problem 
of democratic control transmogrifying into administrative control by the 
professional elite, a process first analyzed by Michels ([1915] 1978) and 
subsequently discovered in a number of voluntary organizations (Zald 
and Denton 1963; Selznick 1965; Piven and Cloward 1977). 

But when denominations are understood as dual structures, the usual 
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` local/national intradenominational fault line is replaced by a fault line 
running between the religious authority structure and the agency struc- 
ture, that is, intradenominational power struggles occur not between 
local congregations and higher-level units but between the religious au- 
thority structure and the agency structure. The “iron law of oligarchy” 
model of denominational development should therefore be replaced by a 
“competing dual structures” model in which agencies that initially were 
subordinate to religious authority become increasingly autonomous from 
that authority as the 20th century progresses. The important nuance 
is that intradenominational power has shifted horizontally rather than 
vertically, and it is that horizontal shift that I investigate here. 

The location of organizational power in any complex organization is 
difficult to pin down. I follow Fligstein’s operationalization of the locus 
of intraorganizational power: “Choosing a president in an organization 
is an important political decision. The choice reflects who controls the 
organization and the bases for that control. . . . A change in top leader- 
ship provides an opportunity to observe whether there is continuity in 
control or whether new forces are gathering to alter the organization's 
directions by acting on new internal or external circumstances" (Fligstein 
1987, p. 44). i 

Fligstein argues that the choice of an organization leader is a political 
choice that can signal where internal sources of power lie. He analyzes 
the career backgrounds of U.S. corporate CEOs in the 20th century and 
is able to document the shift in power from manufacturing to sales to 
finance divisions by documenting that CEOs have, in general, come from 
these different divisions in different historical periods. 

This suggests an operationalization of intradenominational organiza- 
tional power based on the career backgrounds of denominational CEOs 
or their functional equivalents. Are denominational CEOs more likely 
now to rise through agency careers than earlier in the century? The 
answer, established below, is yes, and I draw on organizational theory 
about internal power distributions to develop an explanation for this 
shift. 

The starting point for an explanation is a basic distinction in organiza- 
tional analysis: shifts in intraorganizational power may be produced by 
shifts in the environments of organizations or by internal shifts that affect 
the distribution of various organizational resources (Fligstein 1987, p. 
45). This research focuses on internal organizational features, which is 
not to deny that broad political, economic, and institutional forces also 
impinge on the balance of power within Protestant denominations.” 


! Among the environmental forces affecting intradenominational power struggles are 
(a) the growth of the state (Wuthnow 1988), (b) economic trends affecting donations, 
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The political nature of intradenominational dynamics.—A central ar- 
gument of this article is that internal political resources are of paramount 
importance in explaining variations in intradenominational power. Be- 
cause denominations are federated organizations with relatively open pol- 
itics, the insights of Zald and Berger (1978) concerning social movements 
inside organizations are particularly relevant. I would like, then, to de- 
velop and use those insights in the case of denominations. 

Zald and Berger (1978) pointed out that intraorganizational power 
struggles resemble social movements in some respects. Their article was 
mainly devoted to analyzing social movements within corporate hierar- 
chical organizations. They note, however, almost in passing, that organi- 
zational conflict within federated organizations such as denominations, 
because of more open politics, is even more likely to resemble social 
movement. Hence, *one can move the whole apparatus of political soci- 
ology analysis into these polities with even less modification" (Zald and 
Berger 1978, p. 853). There have been several attempts to do this, some 
(e.g., Lyng and Kurtz 1985) of which require more modification of the 
initial resource mobilization framework than others (e.g., White 1985). 

Zald (1982, p. 327) has developed the argument further with respect 
to denominational conflict and change by arguing that the degree of 
“centralization or dispersion of control and power in religious organiza- 
tions" is a key variable predicting outcomes of internal power struggles. 
This hypothesis is in line with Gamson's (1975) finding that the central- 
ization of social movement organizations increases their chances of suc- 
cess. If internal organizational dynamics mirror the dynamics of social 
movements, centralization should provide an advantage in struggle. 

Zald's hypothesis, however, presents a twist on the Gamson finding. 
Whereas Gamson focused on the centralization of the insurgent, Zald 
hypothesizes that centralization of the “establishment” will be a relevant 
variable. In other words, in federated organizations like denominations, 
the extent to which authority is centralized in an organizational structure 
will give organizational elites an advantage in combating internal com- 
petitors for power. 

Denominational dual structure, however, necessitates a further twist. 
Zald had in mind a particular kind of intradenominational conflict that 
would fit the model of conflicts between “establishment” and “insur- 
gent." 'The kind of conflict envisioned here is quite different. Denomina- 
tional dual structure implies that organizational power struggles are be- 


and (c) institutional pressures of the sort described by DiMaggio and Powell (1983). 
Institutional pressures are particularly important since denominational executives act 
under great uncertainty concerning the "best" way to organize. Consequently, these 
leaders watch and mimic both other denominations and secular organizations. 
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tween elites of parallel structures rather than between those on the “top” 
and those on the “bottom.” Centralization as a relevant resource, then, 
is limited neither to the centralization of the insurgent (à la Gamson) 
nor to the centralization of the establishment (à la Zald and Berger). In 
intraorganizational struggles between elites of parallel structures, ezther 
can be more or less centralized. Hence, if one of the central insights of 
this political perspective is to be incorporated into organizational analysis 
of dual structures, it is crucial to investigate the extent of centralization 
and its salience as a political resource for both parts of the organization. 

This line of argument suggests incorporating as explanatory variables 
the degree to which the religious authority structure is centralized and 
the degree to which the agency structure is centralized. The idea is that 
the centralization of power within each structure will give a strategic 
advantage in the struggle for control over the organizational resources of 
the denomination. More specifically, a more centralized religious author- 
ity should reduce the probability that a denomination draws a CEO from 
the agency structure, while a more centralized agency structure should 
increase the probability of an agency CEO. 

Resource dependence.—While the argument to follow rests primarily 
on centralization as a political resource, centralization is not the only 
relevant resource in intradenominational struggles. Another important 
internal variable is connected to the fact that denominations, in addition 
to being federated organizations, are also voluntary organizations. This 
means that both religious authority structures and agency structures de- 
pend primarily on voluntary contributions for resources. Resource depen- 
dence clearly has been one way of keeping agency structures subordinate 
to religious authority structures. Typically, congregational funds are ex- 
tracted by the religious authority structure through some manner of taxa- 
tion. The national-level religious authority, in the form of a general as- 
sembly, then distributes some of that money to agencies. Enhanced 
influence of agencies over such allocation decisions, not incidentally, is 
one way agency intradenominational power is manifest. The point here 
is that agencies traditionally have been dependent on congregations for 
material resources. 

Decreased (though still substantial) financial reliance of the agency 
structure on the religious authority structure is probably an important 
factor (Winter 1968; Primer 1979) in increasing agency autonomy. It will 
be important, then, to investigate the resources available to the two 
structures as a possible explanatory variable for shifting intradenomina- 
tional power. 

Other variables.—Other variables conventionally used to measure in- 
ternal sources of subunit power are less useful in this investigation be- 
cause they rest on the assumption that subunits are struggling for control 
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in a basically unitary organization. Hickson et al. (1971), for example, 
argue that internal power will go to organizational subunits that (a) cope 
more effectively with uncertainty, (b) are more difficult to replace, and 
(c) are more central than other subunits to the operations of the organiza- 
tion. The problem that arises in applying a scheme like this to denomina- 
tions is that there is no common metric by which to evaluate the religious 
authority structure and the agency structure with respect to effectiveness 
of coping with uncertainty, ease of substitutability, or centrality to overall 
operations. 

If we say, for example, that “subunit A copes more effectively with 
uncertainty than subunit B,” we assume that subunits A and B are part 
of a structure that is somehow unified around a single goal. It is in 
terms of that shared goal (e.g., profitability) that differences in subunit 
effectiveness can be evaluated. The dual-structure nature of denomina- 
tions undermines this approach because the religious authority structure 
and the agency structure have fundamentally different goals and there- 
fore must cope with fundamentally different kinds of uncertainty. Reli- 
gious authority, on one hand, must cope with relatively stable uncertain- 
ties around religious matters. In modern differentiated society, people 
turn to (or away from) religious authority to the extent that it effectively 
addresses (or fails to address) the eternal human limitations that Geertz 
(1973), for example, summarizes as the existence of bafflement, pain, and 
moral paradox." Agency structures, on the other hand, must deal with 
the far more mundane and unstable uncertainties that come with an 
external focus and an active engagement with the secular world. Agencies 
must mainly be concerned with managing the uncertainties that affect 
the availability of resources enabling them to do their work. In the par- 
lance of organizational analysis, the relevant environment for the reli- 
gious authority structure is stable while the agency structure environment 
is more turbulent." 

Given this difference in the relevant environments, it would not be 
helpful to attempt to explain internal shifts of power to agencies on the 
basis of their enhanced ability to manage uncertainties for the denomina- 
tion as a whole. There is no single class of uncertainty that is privileged 
from the point of view of the denomination as a whole. Effective manage- 
ment of religious uncertainties is privileged within the religious authority 


12 Daniel Bell's list of the “core existential questions" to which religion must respond 
is *how one meets death, the meaning of tragedy, the nature of obligation, the charac- 
ter of love" (1980, p. 333). 

13 It is worth noting that this analysis is in the same spirit as Stinchcombe's (1990, p. 
345) argument that organizational analysis should focus on subparts of organizations 
rather than on organizations as wholes. For denominations, as for organizations in 
general, it is misleading to define *one big uncertainty for the whole organization." 
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structure, while effective management of resource uncertainties is privi- 
leged within the agency structure. If goals of organizational parts are 
fundamentally different, as within denominations, then it is not possible 
to find a common metric by which to evaluate the ability to cope with 
uncertainty. This point also holds with respect to other possible differ- 
ences among organizational subunits. Consequently, intradenomina- 
tional power shifts are not explainable in terms of differential ability to 
solve problems posed by the environment (Priest and Rothman 1985), in 
terms of the department performing the most critical functions (Perrow 
1970), in terms of a department’s ability to cope with uncertainty or resist 
substitution (Hickson et al. 1971), in terms of centrality of a department 
to the flow of work (Asher and Shapiro 1988), or in terms of the value 
congruity among department members and managers (Enz 1988). All of 
these approaches only apply to power differentials within more unitary 
organizations. 

The basic theoretical argument offered here, then, can be stated sim- 
ply: the outcomes of intraorganizational conflict will be directly affected 
by the extent to which the competing elites have more centralized organi- 
zational resources available to them. Being more centralized enables 
more efficient resource gathering, more effective strategizing, more rapid 
decision making, and more coordinated political activity. Centraliza- 
tion’s mixed, sometimes negative, consequences for task-oriented organi- 
zations in competitive environments (Hall 1991, p. 79) should not obscure 
the fact that it can be expected to give a decided advantage in political 
competition among organization units. Centralization itself is a political 
resource available to actors within organizations. The remainder of this 
article investigates this hypothesis with respect to intraorganizational 
power shifts within Protestant denominations. This argument, however, 
is not meant to be limited to that organizational population; its broader 
relevance will be explored below. 


INVESTIGATING INTERNAL SECULARIZATION 
Data and Method 


The population.—The organizational population studied here is Prot- 
estant denominations having at least 300 congregations for at least 20 
years during the period 1919—89. As I will use the term, a denomination 
denotes an actual, national-level organization that contains both a reli- 
gious authority structure and an agency structure. It is not synonymous 
with a religious tradition (e.g., Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Pentecostal). Indeed, there are multiple denominations associated 
with any one religious tradition. Denominations with no national-level 
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organization were excluded, as were denominations near the lower size 
boundary for which relevant information was unavailable. There are 83 
denominations in this population, observed at 10-year intervals beginning 
in 1919 and ending in 1989." A total of eight observations was possible 
for each denomination. The median number of observations was five, 
and 28 denominations (34%) were observed in all eight periods. 

A variety of time-constant and time-varying organizational variables 
were measured. The primary source of time-constant data was Melton 
(1989), while the primary sources of time-varying data were various edi- 
tions of the Yearbook of American and Canadian Churches. These data 
were supplemented by denominational archival material and by inter- 
views with denominational officials and historians. At each observation 
point, the CEO-equivalent (if one existed) was identified for each denomi- 
nation. Biographical data on these CEOs were collected from standard 
published sources (e.g., Who's Who in America, Religious Leaders of 
America, etc.). Information on those leaders for whom data were not 
available in published form was gathered from denominational archives. 
Using these methods, biographical data were collected on 93% of the 258 
different CEOs in office during the points at which I observed denomina- 
tions. 

The denominational CEO.—Denominations are unlike corporations in 
many ways, not the least of which is the nature of the CEO position. 
Hence, it is necessary to describe in some detail the position of denomina- 
tional CEO. For the purposes of this research, the position was defined 
as the primary administrative officer in the denomination (excluding fig- 
urehead leaders serving one-year terms and functioning mainly as moder- 
ators of annual meetings). In all cases interviews with denominational 
executives or historians were used to identify the appropriate position. 

One of the consequences of denominational dual structure is that, in 
general, no single office holds all the formal authority we expect to see 
in “chief executive offices." In particular, it is rare for a denominational 
CEO to enjoy any actual authority over elements of the religious author- 
ity structure such as bishops or congregations; denominational CEO posi- 
tions have not evolved into seats of unchecked power over religious mat- 
ters. Consequently, the primary organizational development of this 
century is not one of agency structure dominance over religious authority 
structure. The top administrative position has always been a position 
with authority mainly over the agencies, and I am faithful to that reality 


^ Denominations were observed in 1931 instead of in 1929 because a major data 
source, the Yearbook of American and Canadian Churches (henceforth Vearbook), was 
not published in 1929. 


5 One denominational CEO put it succinctly in an interview: “I am the CEO of an 
organization that has no CEO." 
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by focusing on the administrative heads in this research. The career 
backgrounds of those who fill these positions, then, is not meant to indi- 
cate the base of power over religious authority structures, but the base 
of power over the agency structures themselves. From the turn-of-the- 
century baseline I described earlier, a period when agencies were subordi- 
nated to religious authority, the overall trend has been toward increasing 
agency autonomy from religious authority. A CEO with agency back- 
ground indicates a higher degree of agency autonomy, not a higher degree 
of agency dominance over religious authority. 

Independent of the CEO’s career background, the development of the 
CEO position itself reflects increasing agency autonomy. Typically, the 
CEO position has been transformed from a part-time, mainly clerical 
position of the sort described above by Primer (1979, pp. 35—36), to a 
full-time administrative position. The development within the American 
Baptist Churches (ABC) is illustrative here. In 1919, the CEO position 
was the part-time “corresponding secretary.” This became a full-time 
position in 1941. By 1959, it had developed into the position of general 
secretary, “the chief administrative officer of the ABC [who] shall be 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of its affairs” (By-Laws of 
the ABC 1973, p. 19). 

The CEO post in other denominations, although well-established as a 
leadership position early in the century, was transformed in a way that 
reflects increasing administrative responsibilities. The position of presid- 
ing bishop in the Episcopal Church is illustrative. Until the 1920s, the 
presiding bishop was simply the diocesan bishop with most seniority." 
But choosing a presiding bishop by virtue of seniority came to be prob- 
lematic. As the administrative responsibilities entailed by the position 
grew, the position increasingly required a kind of competence guaranteed 
neither by advanced age nor by long service as a bishop. 

Transformations in the position reflect this pressure: in the 1920s the 
presiding bishop became an office filled by election. The General Council, 
the quadrennial meeting of clerical and lay representatives from through- 
out the denomination, would now elect one of the diocesan bishops to 
the top spot. It was also in the 1920s that the presiding bishop became the 
official executive head of the denomination by virtue of being president of 
the National Council, the coordinating board of the agency structure. In 
the 1930s, a mandatory retirement age of 68 was placed on the office. 
From being at one time the only requirement for the job, seniority was 
now considered a liability. In the 1940s, the presiding bishop was re- 


16 T draw this account from Barnes (1951). 
'7 Some denominations with episcopal religious authority structures still use such a 
system. 
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quired for the first time to resign his diocesan position to accommodate 
this now-full-time commitment. These developments indicate a position 
increasingly dominated by the concerns of the administrative side of the 
dual structure. 

A third example will add to the overall picture of transformation by 
giving a sense of how a contemporary denominational CEO is selected. 
The CEO of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church (called a stated clerk) 
is elected for a three-year term, but with no limit on the number of terms 
to which an individual.may be elected. (Since midcentury, two stated 
clerks have held the office for more than 10 years.) The Executive Com- 
mittee (the coordinating board of the agency structure) nominates a candi- 
date for the position when it is vacant, and the candidate is elected by 
the General Assembly. Although the top body of the religious authority 
structure (the General Assembly) retains formal control over selecting a 
person for this position, effective control over the selection process lies 
in the Executive Committee. This kind of system appears typical for 
denominations with nonepiscopal religious authority structures. 

These examples indicate that the career background of a denomina- 
tional CEO is a reasonable measure of where organizational power lies. | 
The position entails significant day-to-day administrative authority, it is 
perceived as the top position in the denomination, its evolving responsi- 
bilities were and are taken seriously enough to warrant formal changes 
in title and specified duties, and the selection process involves interaction 
and negotiation between the religious authority structure and the agency 
structure. 

The career backgrounds of the persons selected to these positions there- 
fore will refiect dominant views concerning the set of skills necessary to 
run a denomination. When denominational CEOs are drawn from the 
pool of pastors or bishops, this indicates that the kinds of skills believed 
necessary to run the organization are those developed within the religious 
authority structure. When denominational CEOs are drawn instead from 
the pool of professional administrators, this indicates that the valued 
skills have little to do with maintaining or extending religious authority. 
The increasing preference for agency-developed skills in the office of 
denominational CEO therefore reflects the declining ability of religious 
authority to control organizational resources within Protestant denomina- 
tions and is an appropriate indicator of where intradenominational power 
. lies. Indeed, these examples illustrate that the trend toward agency au- 
tonomy would appear much more dramatic if elaboration of the CEO 
position itself was used as an indicator. Thus, the focus on the back- 
ground of its occupant is a conservative measure of agency autonomy. 

The dependent variable. —For each CEO at each observation point, I 
coded aspects of all jobs held prior to becoming a denominational CEO. 
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Following Fligstein, I defined the dependent variable as the situs of the 
job held by the “current” CEO immediately prior to becoming denomi- 
national CEO. This variable is coded “1” if the job is in the agency 
structure and “0” otherwise. Other than from agencies, CEOs typically 
are drawn from among pastors of large congregations, regional leaders 
(e.g., bishops), and seminary presidents. These are regarded as part 
of a denomination’s religious authority structure.’ 

The dependent variable therefore measures whether or not denomina- 
tion z at observation point t has a CEO drawn from the agency structure. 
In line with the foregoing arguments and with Fligstein, I interpret the 
fact that a denominational CEO is drawn from the agency structure as 
evidence that the agency structure possesses greater intradenominational 
organizational power relative to the religious authority structure. 

The independent variables.—-Six variables are used in the analyses to 
follow. A “period” variable (1 = 1919, 2 = 1931,...,8 = 1989) 
measures the date of observation and also can be understood to tap the 
broad environmental pressures mentioned above. Four other variables 
measure internal features of both the religious authority structure and 
the agency structure. The resources available to each structure are mea- 
sured by size variables on the grounds that growth is fundamentally 
resource driven in voluntary organizations. Both size measures vary over 
time. The size of the religious authority structure is measured in a 
straightforward fashion by the number of congregations, logged to elimi- 
nate outliers. 

The size of an agency structure is measured by the number of distinct 
departments within that structure. Although this may seem a measure of 
internal differentiation rather than size, Slater (1985) has argued convinc- 
ingly that, in organizations that grow by differentiation, size and level 
of differentiation are not conceptually distinguishable. Agencies are such 
organizations; in general they grow by adding new initiatives rather than 
by expanding existing ones. Empirically, Takayama (1974) found a corre- 
lation of .86 between number of departments and number of national 
staff employees and a correlation of .70 between number of departments 
and total number of employees at denominational headquarters. Within 


18 Denominations lacking a CEO pose a special problem. As we would anticipate from 
the examples described above, inspection of the cases revealed that denominations 
without a single CEO are denominations in which the agency structure is subordinated 
to religious authority. These are denominations in which centralization of the agency 
structure has been resisted so successfully that there is no coordinating position over 
the whole structure. Instead, specific functional agencies are run separately, often 
under the direct supervision of a religious authority official. Hence, denominations 
with no single CEO are coded “0” on the dependent variable. None of the results 
reported below are substantively different when denominations without a CEO are 
excluded from the analyses. 
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the agency structure, “size” and “level of differentiation” are the same 
thing. 17 

Centralization of the religious authority structure is measured with a 
time-constant ordinal scale that elaborates the conventional congrega- 
tional/presbyterian/episcopal scheme. In addition to the development of 
intermediate categories, it was difficult to use the conventional scheme to 
classify denominations that seemed to have significant religious authority 
resting on the national as opposed to the regional level. The denomina- 
tions with strong bishops—episcopal organizations—usually are consid- 
ered to be the most religiously centralized denominations. But this over- 
looks an important sociological fact: episcopal structures indicate a high 
degree of regional centralization of religious authority, not a high degree 
of national centralization. In these denominations effective religious au- 
thority is vested in strong regional bishops rather than in a national 
religious official; thus another category is needed for denominations that 
have strong national-level religious authority.” 

Religious authority centralization, then, is measured by this six-level 
ordinal scale: 


— congregational 

— congregational with some central religious authority 
— presbyterian and other middle-range forms 
modified episcopal 

— episcopal 

strong national religious authority?! 
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Religious authority centralization is a time-constant variable because the 
degree to which it occurs reflects denominational identities rooted in theo- 


I? Furthermore, Takayama’s survey of 29 denominations (conducted in 1969), supple- 
mented with another 19 denominations by Bolden (1985, 1988), provides a check on 
the validity of my archival measure of agency size. The correlation between the 
number of departments I counted in the 1969 Vearbook and the number of depart- 
ments reported by informants on the Takayama and Bolden surveys is .76. 


20 Examples of such denominations include the Church of God (Cleveland), the Inter- 
national Church of the Four-Square Gospel, the Jehovah's Witnesses, and the Interna- 
tional Pentecostal Holiness Church. These organizations, interestingly, are relative 
newcomers to the denominational population, as they were founded in the first several 
decades of this century. 


21 Denominations coded “6” on this measure are better understood as unitary than 
as dual structures. That is, in these denominations the top position is both the chief 
religious authority and the chief administrative authority. These few denominations, 
in which religious authority and agency authority are completely conflated, are argua- 
bly not dual structure denominations at all, and so I exclude them from some of the 
analyses that follow. 
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logical differences about the nature of religious authority. These identities 
change very slowly.” 

There are two time-varying measures of agency structure centraliza- 
tion. One includes the following five indicators of administrative coordi- 
nation among agencies: 


1. Is there a national office for the denomination? 

2. Are all agency offices located in the same city? 

3. Is there a distinct board with some responsibility for coordinating the 
work of the agencies? 

4. Is there a single CEO with some coordinating responsibility for all 
agencies? 

5. If there is a CEO, does the position require a full-time commitment? 


Each of these indicators is coded “1” if answered in the affirmative, 
“O” otherwise. The first measure of agency structure centralization is 
the sum of these indicators and varies from 0 to 5. For some purposes, 
however, I will want a measure of agency centralization that does not 
include the CEO components. A second measure of agency centraliza- 
tion, then, sums only 1—3 of the indicators listed above. 

The model.—The data are organized as a set of up to eight observa- 
tions on 83 denominations. Each “case” (N = 450) is a denomination- 
year combination rather than an independent denomination. In such a 
situation, the error term in a least squares model contains a component 
for which it is unreasonable to assume a random distribution across cases. 
This assumption will be unreasonable to the extent that cases are homo- 
geneous within denominations and heterogeneous across denominations. 
If denomination z at time t is similar in relevant ways to denomination z 
at time + 1, £ + 2, .. . , t + 7, while at the same time being 
systematically different from denomination ¿ + 1 across time points, 
OLS assumptions are violated. An algebraic presentation makes this 
clear. The standard OLS model for the pooled data set is 


Y, = a+ Xj, + uy. (1) 


The subscript 2 varies from 1 to N = 83 and the subscript ¢ (for time 
period) varies from 1 to T — 8. The error term has three components: 


Wa = M + Hat ey. (2) 


22 The exceedingly strong salience of religious authority centralization to denomina- 
tional identity is indicated by the fact that Protestant denominations are the only 
organizations of any sort that often name themselves after their manner of organization 
(e.g., congregational, presbyterian, episcopal, "free" Methodist). More precisely, 
their names often reflect the extent to which religious authority is centralized. 
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Note that À varies across time but is constant across units (in this case, 
denominations) while p. varies across units but is constant across time. 
Only e;, are reasonably assumed to be random. 

Estimating such a model in this case is a problem of correctly specifying 
w; They can be conceptualized directly as additions to the constant term 
unique to each denomination (a least squares dummy variable, or LSDV, 
model), or they can be taken to vary randomly across space (a random 
coefficient model). The latter instance calls for generalized least squares 
(GLS) estimation, in which cases are weighted by a factor that takes the 
unit-specific error into account." 

My dependent variable, however, is dichotomous and is properly mod- 
eled not by equations (1) and (2) above but by the logistic function 


P, (agency CEO) = 1/(1 + e`’), (3) 
where 
Z = G + X;,B;. : (4) 


This model assumes that each denomination's probability of having an 
agency CEO at time t is exactly given by equations (3) and (4). This 
means that it is not possible to find appropriate weights by which to 
adjust coefficients. 

The estimation problem occurs because the dependent variable re- 
quires a logistic model while the research design requires à linear model 
estimated via GLS. I have estimated both models, and in no instance are 
the GLS estimates substantively different from the logistic estimates. 
Because my concern is with the structure of time-varying and time- 
constant effects on the probability of a denomination having an agency 
president, I mainly want to be confident that my logistic results are not 
artifacts of the pooled design. Since both estimation techniques produce 
the same substantive results, I can be reasonably confident that the logis- 
tic estimates I report are robust," 


23 See Hannan and Young (1977), Stimson (1985), and Sayrs (1989) for deeper discus- 
sion of these techniques. 

^ For each logistic model reported below, the coefficients were reestimated using 
LIMDEP's random-effects GLS model for panel data. In no case did the GLS estima- 
tion produce substantively different results. It should be noted that it is not possible 
to include a time-constant variable.in the GLS model because such a variable is 
perfectly collinear with the set of unit-specific dummy variables used en route to the 
random-effects model. My GLS models, therefore, excluded the time-constant mea- 
sure of religious authority centralization. When this variable is used to construct 
dummy variables for a LSDV model, however, the set of dummies significantly im- 
proves the fit, leading to the same substantive conclusion reached below on the basis 
of the logistic results. The GLS results are available from the author upon request. 
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Results and Discussion 


Establishing the shift in intradenominational power.—The results in 
tables 2 and 3 make clear that, over the course of the 20th century, 
denominational CEOs are increasingly likely to rise through the agency 
structure rather than through the religious authority structure. Reading 
from table 2, which excludes denominations with no CEO at a time 
point, 53% of 1919 CEOs spent the entirety of their previous (pre-CEO) 
careers either as pastors or as regional religious officials. This drops stead- 
ily across the period, until in 1989 only 29% of denominational CEOs 
spent their entire pre-CEO careers in the religious authority structure. 

Rows 2 and 3 of table 2 show that CEOs have spent increasingly more 
pre-CEO career time within an agency structure. While in 1919 only 
31% of the denominational CEOs had any full-time or part-time agency 
experience, 7396 of 1989 CEOs had at least some agency experience. Row 
3 shows the same trend using the more restrictive criterion of having 
held a full-time agency job: in 1919, 1896 held a full-time agency job at 
some time in their pre-CEO career; this rises to 42% in 1989. 

Row 4 in table 2 shows the generally increasing tendency for a CEO's 
last pre-CEO job to be within the agency structure. In 1919, 18% of 
CEOs moved from an agency job to the top position. The percentage of 
CEOs coming directly from agency jobs peaked at 36% in 1969 before 
falling to 27% in 1979 and 1989.2 

I interpret these results as indicating a general shift in the basis of 
intradenominational power. Control of the agencies has shifted, to some 
extent, from resting within the religious authority structure to resting 
within the agency structure. This represents internal secularization in the 
sense that agency structures are becoming increasingly independent of 
religious authority. These results also indicate, however, that this inter- 
nal transformation is far from complete. Even in 1989, 2996 of denomina- 
tions with a CEO had CEOs who spent their entire pre-CEO careers 
within the religious authority structure, 5896 of denominations had CEOs 
who never held a full-time agency position, and 7396 of denominations 
had a CEO who did not come directly from an agency job. This prompts 
a question: What explains the across-denomination variation in the base 
of internal organizational power? Put another way, why does the agency 
structure remain more subordinate to religious authority in some denomi- 
nations than in others? 

Explaining the shifting base of inivadenominational power.—The most 


25 Table 3 shows the same patterns, though with smaller percentages, since including 
denominations without a CEO raises the denominator without affecting the nu- 
merator. 
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TABLE 2 


CAREER BACKGROUNDS OF DENOMINATIONAL CEOs, 1919—89* 


YEAR 
BACKGROUND 1919 1931 1939 1949 1959 1969 1979 1989 

100% of the CEO's career is in 

congregations or regional posi- 

tions (%) ........................... 53 49 42 42 41 41 37 29 
CEO has some part-time or full- 

time agency experience (%) ... 31 45 35 51 64 70 67 73 
CEO has some full-time agency 

experience (96) ................... 18 23 20 28 36 43 39 42 


CEO's last pre-CEO job was a 
full-time agency position (96) 18 18 10 22 32 36 27 27 
Minimum N SL u u beet eos 32 38 40 45 46 43 49 44 


* Denominations without a CEO are excluded from the analysis. 


obvious organizational development within this population in the 20th 
century has been the growth and increasing centralization of the agencies 
(Winter 1967, 1968; Primer 1979). Table 4 shows these trends. The mean 
number of agency offices increases from 10.6 in 1919 to 21.7 in 1989. At 
the same time, the mean level of centralization within the agency struc- 
ture increases steadily from 1.59 in 1919 to 3.51 in 1989. These also are 
the organizational features that the theoretical discussion pointed to as 
potential explanatory factors. Do these trends explain the shifting base 
of intradenominational power? 


TABLE 3 


CAREER BACKGROUNDS OF DENOMINATIONAL CEOs, 1919—89* 














YEAR 
BACKGROUND 1919 1931 1939 1949 1959 1969 1979 1989 

100% of the CEO’s career is in 

congregations or regional posi- 

HONS EE 36 38 31 35 34 35 33 25 
CEO has some part-time or full- 

time agency experience (%) ... 21 35 26 42 53 59 60 64 
CEO has some full-time agency 

experience (96) ................... 12 18 15 23 30 37 35 37 


CEO's last pre-CEO job was a 
full-time agency position (%) 12 14 7 18 26 31 24 24 


Minimum  ......................... 47 49 54 .55 56 51 55 50 
eee 


NOTE.—In 1919, 69% of the 49 denominations had a CEO; in 1989, 89% of the 56 denominations 
had a CEO. 


* This analysis includes denominations without a CEO. 
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TABLE 4 


CENTRALIZATION AND SIZE OF AGENCY STRUCTURE, 1919—89 


YEAR 
1919 1931 1939 1949 1959 1969 1979 1989 

Mean centralization 

(five-item scale) ......... 1.59 2.27 2.50 2.70 2.92 3.14 336 3.51 
Mean centralization 

(three-item scale) ....... .61 1.02 1.17 1.24 1.35 1.54 1.67 1.76 
Mean no. of 

OCES Lacer eee e 10.6 11.2 9.6 11.9 16.2 20.2 21.1 21.7 
Minimum N ................ 44 44 42 50 54 51 55 51 


Table 5 presents the results of four logistic regressions. These analyses 
use the pooled time-series data in which denomination-year (rather than 
denomination) is the unit of analysis. The dependent variable is whether 
or not a denomination in a given year has a CEO whose last pre-CEO 
job was in its agency structure.’ In model 1, only period is entered as 
an independent variable. The significant positive coefficient represents 
the descriptive result in the fourth row of tables 2 and 3: as time went 
on, a higher proportion of denominations drew CEOs directly from the 
agency structure.’ 

Model 2 enters the resource/size measures for both the religious author- 
ity structure and the agency structure. These variables neither have a 
substantial effect on the probability of a denomination having an agency 
president, nor do they explain the overall trend captured in the period 
effect. The increasing probability of an agency CEO is not explained by 
the differences in resource base between the two structures. These results 
also indicate that the increasing probability of an agency CEO is not due 
to the fact that the “selection pool” from which denominational CEOs 
are chosen contains more candidates with agency backgrounds merely 
because agencies are bigger later in the century than earlier. 


26 Fach model includes a control for variation in the number of observations across 
denominations. Denominations with the strongest nationally centralized religious au- 
thority are excluded from these models. Denominations without a CEO are included. 
Reestimation excluding denominations with no CEO makes the coefficients slightly 
smaller, but does not substantively alter the results. These models also were estimated 
using the other measures of CEO careers from tables 2 and 3. The substantive results 
are the same whatever measure of CEO career is used. 


2? The statistical tests are of uncertain meaning since the data are from a population 
rather than from a sample. I include them out of deference to convention. Also, 
although the model imposes linearity in the log odds, the true trend appears to be 
curvilinear, peaking in 1969. This analysis focuses on the linear component, but I will 
discuss the curvilinearity below. 
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TABLE 5 
LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODELS OF A DENOMINATION'S PROBABILITY OF HAVING AN 
AGENCY CEO 
EE 
Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 Mode! 3 Model 4 

Period EE .12* .10 .08 —.02 
Size of religious authority structure: 

Number of congregations logged ....... —.13 — .04 .12 
Size of agency structure: 

Number of offices ...................... .01 .01 .00 
Centralization of religious 

authority structure ......................... —.27** —,28** 
Centralization of agency 

SEP acte sireeni ris nki i Tam 
Constant ial uqsuy ssh —].80*** —1.49 — 1.09 —1.77 
—2 log-likelihood ............................. 318.4 . 317.5 311.5 293.1 

d ioris paq pa Ren Ee a cA TEE 351 349 348 347 

L on 

* p < LL. 

Së P < .05. 

*** p < 01. 


Model] 3 enters the measure of religious authority centralization. As 
expected, it has a significant negative coefficient. The more religious 
control rests on the regional level, the less internal power accrues to the 
agency structure. 

Model 4 adds the three-item agency centralization measure. Its coeffi- 
cient is significant and positive: when the agency structure is more cen- 
tralized it is more likely to be autonomous from religious authority. What 
is most interesting is that agency centralization completely explains the 
observed historical trend. Increased agency centralization is mainly re- 
sponsible for the shift of intradenominational power from the religious 
authority structure to the agency structure. 

The fact that the period coefficient drops essentially to zero in model 
4 suggests that cross-sectional variation and historical variation in intra- 
denominational power share a common source in agency centralization. 
I investigated this hypothesis more directly by (a) estimating a logistic 
model regressing the probability of a denomination having an agency 
CEO on agency centralization, holding cross-sectional variation constant 
by including 72 dummy variables representing the 73 denominations with 
nonmissing data, and (b) estimating a set of eight logistic models, one for 
each time period, regressing the dependent variable on agency central- 
ization. 

In a, the coefficient for agency centralization is .36 (P — .17). Although 
the coefficient does not reach statistical significance, it is rather remark- 
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able that it retains half of its model-4 magnitude even in a model with so 
little variation left to explain. Even when cross-sectional denominational 
differences are completely controlled and the only variation left is the 
historical variation, each unit increase in agency centralization raises the 
odds of a denomination having an agency president by a factor of 1.4. 

In b, the eight regressions examine the ability of centralization to ex- 
plain cross-sectional variation when time is held constant. In each model, 
the size of the religious authority structure, the extent of religious author- 
ity’s centralization, and agency size are controlled. The coefficients 
attached to agency centralization, for each observation point in order, 
are .77, 1.32, .98, .34, .28, .53, 1.23, and 1.64. In every time period, 
agency centralization has a noticeable positive effect. The smallest coef- 
ficient, .28 in 1959, still represents an increase of 1.3 times in the odds 
of a denomination having an agency CEO for every unit increase in 
agency centralization. Agency centralization therefore is implicated in 
both historical variation and cross-sectional variation in intradenomina- 
tional power. 

By way of review, the primary results so far are (a) as a matter of 
broad historical trend, intradenominational power rests increasingly 
within agency structures, (b) religious authority centralization has a nega- 
tive effect on intradenominational agency power, (c) agency centraliza- 
tion has a positive effect on intradenominational agency power, and (d) 
agency centralization partly explains both cross-sectional and historical 
variation in the intradenominational power base. Together, these results 
support the “competing dual structure” picture of intradenominational 
power. A variable with largely political content—centralization—has the 
dominant effect on intradenominational power. Even variables theoreti- 
cally plausible in the case of intradenominational power—resource vari- 
ables measured by size—seem unimportant next to the effects of central- 
ization. These results support the idea that, in an organizational situation 
of competing dual structures where no common metric is available on 
which to compare the functional importance of the units, a characteristic 
that gives one side a political advantage will be important. Thus, a more 
centralized religious authority structure reduces the probability of agency 
power while a more centralized agency structure increases that proba- 
bility. 

The ambiguity of agency centralization.—While agency centralization 
clearly is implicated in intradenominational power struggles, there is an 
ambiguity that must be addressed concerning the direction of causality 
between agency centralization and increasing agency autonomy. Al- 
though the model posits a one-way causal effect from agency centraliza- 
tion to greater autonomy, there is good reason to believe that causality 
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also flows in the other direction. Lachman (1989) has argued, for exam- 
ple, that subunit structural features are better understood as indicators 
of subunit power than as causes of subunit power. In a longitudinal 
analysis of intraorganizational power within health care clinics, he found 
that changes in standard subunit features usually treated as causes of 
power (e.g., coping with uncertainty, centrality, nonsubstitutability) did 
not predict changes in subunit power. Such findings suggest that struc- 
tural changes within subunits may result from, rather than act as a cause 
of, subunit power. 

Harrison, Torres, and Kukalis (1988) provide complementary results 
in their analysis of turnover and structural change in manufacturing 
firms. They found an increasing tendency toward consolidation of the 
positions of CEO and board chairperson, a tendency "which usually 
represents the consolidation of CEO power" (Harrison et al. 1988, p. 
229). These findings are relevant in the present context because they 
suggest that CEOs will attempt to consolidate power by centralizing 
administrative structures under them. Results like these support the idea 
that a subunit feature such as centralization may be the result of greater 
organizational autonomy as well as a resource in the internal struggle for 
autonomy. 

Introducing this complexity about the relationship between agency cen- 
tralization and agency autonomy ought not obscure the fact that, in the 
data at hand, agency centralization also precedes agency autonomy and 
provides a resource that enhances the likelihood of agency autonomy. To 
demonstrate this, I reestimated the full model in table 5, and I substituted 
a lagged agency centralization measure for the concurrent measure.^ 
When agency centralization is lagged 10 years, its effect on the log odds 
of a CEO being drawn from the agency structure increases to .82. When 
it is lagged 20 years, the effect increases further to .92. Hence, the rela- 
tionship between agency centralization and agency autonomy is not only 
one in which centralization follows autonomy. These results show that 
agency centralization also is prior to increasing agency autonomy. Even 
the strongest, most autonomous CEO could not produce greater agency 
centralization before becoming the CEO. 

Nevertheless, Lachman's (1989) insight that subunit structural condi- 
tions should be regarded as correlates of power rather than determinants 
of power remains pertinent to this discussion. While the lagged effect 
provides evidence that agency centralization is, in part, a determinant of 


28 There is no such issue with respect to religious authority centralization since, unlike 
agency centralization, it does not change over time. Or, more precisely, it changes so 
rarely and slowly that it can be safely treated as a constant. 


29 I wish to thank John Meyer for this suggestion. 
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power, it remains true that it is also likely to be a result of enhanced 
agency autonomy. Either way, agency centralization is deeply implicated 
in the struggles between religious authority elites and agency elites, and 
I turn now to further consideration of agency centralization: Why do 
some denominations have more centralized agency structures than other 
denominations? What is the relationship between religious authority cen- 
tralization and agency centralization? 

Explaining agency centralization.—The results reported here confirm 
and extend a counterintuitive finding reported by Takayama (1971, 1972, 
1974, 1975). Based on a 1969 cross-sectional survey of 29 denominations, 
Takayama (1971, pp. 16, 19) found that "congregationally organized 
denominations are more centralized than the other two types [presbyte- 
rian and episcopal] of denominations" and he traced this difference to 
the presence or absence of a strong regional religious authority: "The 
absence of highly institutionalized ecclesiastical intermediate administra- 
tive structures and the absence of clearly defined authority relations be- 
tween local churches and national agencies have facilitated or prompted 
the congregational bodies to develop their national bureaucracies quite 
rapidly." 

Figure 1 confirms and extends Takayama's cross-sectional conclusion. 
This drawing shows (using the five-item measure) the development of 
agency centralization over time for denominations with various levels of 
centralized religious authority. In 1919, denominations with the strongest 
regionally centralized religious authority (the episcopal category) did not 
have agency structures substantially less centralized than denominations 
with weaker regionally centralized religious authority. But as the century 
progressed, the agency structures within these latter denominations cen- 
tralized steadily. Agency structures within episcopal denominations re- 
mained strikingly decentralized. I include the denominations with strong 
nationally centralized religious authority to show that they manifest ex- 
actly the pattern we would expect of basically unitary structures— 
uniformly high levels of agency centralization. 

It seems that the “natural” tendency during this period was in the 
direction of agency centralization. Primer (1979) documents the pressures 
toward agency centralization that arose from both internal forces (e.g., 
problems of coordinating decentralized agencies that were competing for 
the same resource pool) and external sources (e.g., institutional belief 
that agencies are “better off" centralized). The results in figure 1 show, 
however, that these pressures affected only the agency structures within 
denominations with weaker regional religious authority. From this per- 
spective the question becomes this: What "protected" the agencies in 
episcopal denominations from these centralizing forces? Additional quali- 
tative evidence supports the idea that protection came in the form of 
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strong regional religious authority that fought the tendencies toward 
agency centralization. 

As in the examples of intradenominational tensions described above, 
within each of the four denominations studied by Primer (1979) both 
advocates and opponents of agency centralization perceived such central- 
ization in terms of competition with religious authority, competition that 
often led to overt conflict. The exact terms in which the conflict was 
fought depended on where religious authority was located, but devel- 
oping agency centralization was often understood as a threat to religious 
authority. If the religious authority was regionally centralized (as in the 
Methodist Church or the Episcopal Church), the conflict was understood 
as between regional officials or dioceses and agencies. In 1904, for exam- 
ple, the Episcopal periodical The Churchman advocated more centralized 
agencies in this way: “The [national government] has blazed the way and 
demonstrated the necessity for higher organizations, and it has proved the 
absolute security of such organization. The Church cannot afford to lag 
behind. She cannot serve a Nation with diocesan machinery” (quoted in 
Primer 1979, p. 79). With respect to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Primer (1979, p. 115) reports: “In 1916 the Methodist Commission on 
Finance discussed means to shift power away from the district superin- 
tendents who were seen as ‘responsible for the church’s losses’ by their 
constant tendency to set aside the official apportionments of the central 
church. Various means to make the district superintendents subservient 
to the national agencies without alienating them were considered.” 

In denominations in which religious authority is less centralized and is 
mainly located in the congregation, agency centralization is seen as a 
threat not so much to regional religious officials as to congregational 
authority and autonomy. In the Southern Baptist Convention, for exam- 
ple, the centralization of Southern Baptist agencies that took place in the 
1920s and 1930s (with the 1917 formation of an executive committee and 
the subsequent expansion of its powers) was hotly contested on the 
grounds that such centralization violated the autonomy of the local con- 
gregation (Ammerman 1990, p. 48). 

The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), another denomination in 
which religious authority was not (until recently) centralized at all, also 
experienced serious internal conflict—in fact resulting in schism—over 
issues of agency development and centralization. As with the Southern 
Baptist Convention, these developments were opposed by those who 
feared the loss of congregational autonomy (McAllister and Tucker 1975, 
pp. 348, 443-47). 

The point here is that the difference between those denominations that 
did centralize agencies and those that did not was not presence or absence 
of the ideological/theological conflict between religious authority and 
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agency structure. That conflict is evident across denominations. Indeed, 
agency centralization has been a contested development in virtually every 
denomination, regardless of theology. The key difference is that in de- 
nominations with stronger regional religious authority, the anticentraliza- 
tion voices could be more politically effective. In the Methodist church, 
on the one hand, bishops successfully prevented a high degree of agency 
centralization and continued to maintain some direct control over agen- 
cies. In the Southern Baptist Convention and the Disciples of Christ, on 
the other hand, the equally acrimonious conflict had a different outcome: 
agency structures centralized to a much greater degree. "H 

A strong regional religious authority, then, is able to shield the agency 
structure from both external and internal pressures toward centralization. 
This, in turn, reduces the internal organizational power accruing to the 
agencies and results in an agency structure that remains more subordinate 
to religious authority. In addition to the direct effect reported above—a 
more regionally centralized religious authority lowers the probability of 
an agency-based CEO—religious authority’s centralization also has an 
indirect effect. Regionally centralized religious authority hampers the 
centralization ofthe agency structure, which in turn reduces the probabil- 
ity that the agency structure will accrue more internal organizational 
power. 

Taking back the agencies.—Internal secularization is insecure as well 
as incomplete. Although the proportion of denominations with agency 
CEOs nearly doubled by the middle of this century, that proportion drops 
again after 1969. This downturn of internal secularization during the 
1970s and 1980s may be understood as a result of resurgent religious 
authority within denominations. Examining that phenomenon provides 
an important nuance to this story. 

The resurgence of religious authority is nowhere more evident than 
within the Southern Baptist Convention (SBC). Both Ammerman’s 
(1990) and Hadaway and Marler’s (1990) analyses of the well-publicized 
and dramatic recent conflicts within the SBC make clear that this conflict 
can best be understood as a successful attempt by the religious authority 
structure to regain control over that denomination’s agency structure. 
The story of the SBC not only illustrates that internal secularization can 
be reversed, it shows kow it can be reversed. A religious authority struc- 


3° Revisiting the instances of conflict described earlier reveals the same general pat- 
tern. To cite just one comparison, agencies gained more autonomy in the congregation- 
ally organized Lutheran Free Church but remained more subordinate in the more 
religiously centralized United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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ture that has lost control over denominational organizational resources 
can win back that control through political activity. 

Within the SBC, power over all denominational agencies formally rests 
in the president, who is elected at the annual convention and represents 
the top of the religious authority structure. The president’s power resides 
in his ability to appoint the committees that will in turn appoint the 
trustees of all denominational agencies. Pre-resurgence, however, it was 
common for SBC presidents to ask the executive secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee (the top position within the agency structure) for a list of 
the people to be nominated (Hadaway and Marler 1990, p. 28). Thus, 
from the 1920s “baseline” described by Ammerman, the agencies within 
the SBC had evolved into “a burgeoning organization managed by long- 
term bureaucrats and governed benignly by volunteer short-term political 
elites’ (Hadaway and Marler 1990, p. 25). Benign governance meant 
agency autonomy from religious authority. 

The “take back” occurred through a conscious strategy developed by 
an internal social movement that began in 1979. The leaders planned to 
win the SBC presidency and then use the position’s formal power to 
“take back" the agencies. The overt fights were over the presidential 
elections, and the conflict took shape as one between agencies whose 
autonomy was threatened and religious authority elites (mainly pastors 
of large congregations) who were trying to regain what they perceived to 
be a loss of control over organizational resources. At times, denomina- 
tional agency heads took the unprecedented step of publicly disavowing 
support for an incumbent president (Hadaway and Marler 1990, p. 34). 
But to no avail: “It was the day of the preachers, not the ‘bureaucrats’ ” 
(Leonard 1990, p. 140). As Ammerman (1990, p. 14) put it: “These two 
organized camps were fighting about more than ideas or even lifestyle. 
They fought for control of the denominational bureaucracy; and if victory 
means anything, it should mean changes in the policies being put into 
place in the agencies." 

By 1986, the shift in control of agencies back to religious authority 
could be seen more concretely. Hadaway and Marler (1990, p. 40) list a 
number of manifestations of this shift: (a) trustees of the Home Mission 
Board forced the resignation of six of the seven members of the search 
committee for a new president of the board; (b) trustees of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board attempted to reprimand and later fire the board 
president for publishing an article critical of recent developments; (c) a 
resolution from the convention floor called for a recission of funding for 


31 From the perspective of the agencies, these developments were a “takeover”; from 
the perspective of resurgent religious authority, they were a "take back." 
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the denominational lobbying arm, the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. These examples could be multiplied. Ammerman also de- 
scribes how previously laissez-faire agency trustees became activist 
boards: 


New trustees, then, might raise questions about anything. They wanted to 
make sure that nothing was left to the discretion of staff people who might 
continue to pursue a progressive agenda. At the Baptist Joint Committee, 
they even wanted copies of staff correspondence and expense accounts. At 
the Sunday School Board, they got the right to ask for copies of any internal 
communication among editors. . . . Trustees began to seek a much more 
active role in the hiring process. . . . In the past, positions had often been 
filled between board meetings by using a mailed resume and ballot, but 
now trustees wanted to talk with candidates about their beliefs and assure 
themselves that liberals were not sneaking in under their noses. [Ammer- 
man 1990, p. 218] 


This situation contrasts sharply with “the period between 1931 and 1979, 
[when] most of the work of the denomination went on in its institutions 
and agencies, relatively undisturbed by the annual gathering to which 
they reported" (Ammerman 1990, p. 169). 

'The point of this extended example is this: within Protestant denomina- 
tions, internal secularization is not secure. The SBC represents only the 
most visible and successful attempt at challenging agency autonomy. 
Wuthnow (1988) has pointed out that the conservative/liberal split within 
denominations is now a much more salient political line than divisions 
between denominations. An important manifestation of this reality is 
that inside virtually every major denomination there are groups, best 
understood as social movement organizations, devoted in part to bringing 
the agency structures back under the control of religious authority. Al- 
though appearing from the outside to be grass-roots conflicts between 
“liberals” and “conservatives,” it may be more accurate to understand 
these as primarily elite struggles over organizational resources within 
Protestant denominations, struggles in which it is possible to mobilize 
support via theological issues. The post-1969 downturn in agency CEOs 
evident in table 5 above is a trace left in these data of the influence of 
these groups within Protestant denominations.” 

Note, however, that these contemporary struggles support the idea 
that centralization remains a key resource. While the SBC has, formally, 


32 In 1971, e.g., the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., created a "greatly strength- 
ened” Mission Council, “which of course remained directly subject to the General 
Assembly's review and control. This Council was given closer supervision and author- 
itv over all the Assembly's agencies" (Loetscher 1978, p. 178). 
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a very decentralized religious authority, it is significant that in such a 
denomination the way to “take back” the agencies was to organize a 
highly centralized social movement. Thus, my main point stressing the 
fundamental importance of centralization as a resource In these conflicts 
is supported even here.” 

Implications for the sociology of organizations.—This research has im- 
plications for the study of organizational change and intraorganizational 
power in general. I would like to call attention to three points of contact 
that have not yet been made explicit. 

First, the intraorganizational tensions explored here may be under- 
stood as a special case of a broader kind of tension within organizations: 
the tension between professionals and administrators. As such, the cen- 
tral finding of this article—the importance of centralization to the politi- 
cal battles within organizations—may generalize to other settings. That 
is, perhaps the degree of professional centralization is an important factor 
that determines variations of power between managers and professionals 
in other kinds of organizations. A recent attempt to explain such varia- 
tions (Bacharach, Bamberger, and Conley 1991) used an exchange-theory 
approach to argue that the relative negotiating power of professionals 
and administrators will determine whether or not professionals are man- 
aged via "benign neglect" or via “paper clip" approaches to manage- 
ment. 27 These authors make “relative negotiating power" primarily a 
function of "professionals! ability to find equal or better employment 
elsewhere, and the costs of replacement to the organization" (p. 234). 
Without denying the relevance of external market conditions, this article 
suggests that internal power variations also have a political component 
and so will also be determined by the degree of centralization of both 
professionals and managers. This approach also may provide some lever- 
age in explaining variations across organizational fields in the intraorgan- 
izational power of professionals (e.g., in explaining why doctors have 
more autonomy from administrators than do teachers). Centralization 


33 Concerned Presbyterians, a social movement organization formed within the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1965, also illustrates the importance of 
centralization to resurgent religious authority. Their *Confidential Advisory no. 1" 
was titled *Recommended Plan of Organization and Activities for Local Chapters or 
Groups of Concerned Presbyterians." Presbytery (i.e., regional) chairmen were di- 
rected to appoint area chairmen, who in turn were to “oversee” five to eight churches, 
mobilize attendance at presbytery and synod meetings, and organize premeeting strat- 
egy sessions (Smith 1985, p. 35). 

34 Denominations offer a twist on the usual case. Whereas the literature has focused 
on organizations in which the issue is professional autonomy from administrators, the 
issue in denominations is the reverse: administrative autonomy from professionals 
Ge, clergy and bishops). 
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may be a resource in intraorganizational power struggles in many differ- 
ent types of organizations. 

Second, this research is compatible with but also contributes to the 
new institutionalism described by DiMaggio and Powell (1991). It is com- 
patible in at least three ways: 

Point 1.—Although I have not been able to demonstrate it here, it is 
very clear that the development of agency centralization in the 20th cen- 
tury is partly a result of fairly direct external institutional pressures. 
Denominational executives, for example, faced with high uncertainty 
about the best ways to organize agencies, have sometimes turned to out- 
side consultants from the business world. These consultations have often 
resulted in a push for further agency centralization. 

External legal and political environments also have prompted adminis- 
trative centralization within denominations. The Lutheran Free Church, 
for example, only legally incorporated its Organization Committee in 
1923. This occurred because someone bequeathed money to the denomi- - 
nation, which in turn needed to incorporate in order to receive and hold 
property (Fevold 1969, p. 145). Even the Old Order Amish, strictly op- 
posed to formal organization of any kind, created a Steering Committee 
in 1966. The impetus for this act was the need for a single organization 
to negotiate with the U.S. Selective Service Board over service placement 
of Amish conscientious objectors (Olshan 1990). Institutional pressures 
from a variety of sources clearly have influenced the organizational devel- 
opment of denominations. 

Point 2.—The emphasis on denominational dual structure is deeply 
compatible with the new institutionalists’ insistence that organizations 
are not organic wholes (see, e.g., DiMaggio and Powell 1991, p. 14; 
Stinchcombe 1990, p. 358). 

Point 3.—The institutional pressures on denominational agencies did, 
in general, have the homogenizing effect posited by new institutionalist 
theory: “Institutionalization tends to reduce diversity [within an organi- 
zational population], operating across organizations to override diversity 
in local environments. . . . [N]eoinstitutionalism emphasize[s] the homo- 
geneity of organizations” (DiMaggio and Powell 1991, p. 14). 

It is in regard to this last point—that neoinstitutionalism is a theory of 
increasing organizational homogeneity—that this discussion offers some 
refinement to DiMaggio and Powell’s new institutionalism. The capacity 
of denominations with centralized religious authority to successfully pre- 
vent agency centralization bespeaks a subset of an organizational popula- 
tion resisting the external institutional pressures and thereby maintaining 
a certain amount of diversity within the organizational population. Insti- 
tutional theory, understandably, has been focused to date on establishing 
the strength of institutional pressures. But this article identifies a limit 
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to those pressures: institutionalization of an organizational feature (e.g., 
centralization) within part of an organization may require that that part 
be relatively autonomous from the rest. When one subunit of an organiza- 
tion is subordinate to another subunit, that subordination may serve 
to block institutionalization. Political dynamics internal to organizations 
enhance or suppress institutionalization and, consequently, contribute to 
the overall degree of diversity or homogeneity within an organizational 
population. It is clear that such a limit exists within the population of 
denominational organizations; only further research would show whether 
or not it exists in other organizational fields as well. 

My third implication for the sociology of organizations resides in 
a methodological point. As another example of the type of analysis 
pioneered by Fligstein (1987), this article demonstrates that CEO 
careers reveal deep organizational structure in a kind of organization 
very different from those studied by Fligstein. This approach to studying 
intraorganizational power and organizational change deserves wider 
use. 


CONCLUSION 


Intradenominational power has shifted to some extent from the religious 
authority structure to the agency structure. This is interpreted as a trend 
toward internal secularization because it suggests that religious authority 
has declining scope even within religious organizations. Variation in this 
trend is explained primarily by the degree to which religious authority 
structures and agency structures are centralized. Centralized agency 
structures are associated with more autonomy from religious authority 
control, and the strength of regional religious authority affects the devel- 
opment of agency centralization over time. The denominations with the 
strongest regional religious authority structures have the least centralized 
agency structures and are the denominations in which control of organi- 
zational resources resides more in the hands of religious authority. Intra- 
denominational conflict has shifted, but that shift has occurred mainly 
in denominations with weaker regional religious authority. Internal secu- 
larization proceeds differentially, and the extent to which it characterizes 
denominational organization depends to a great extent on the way reli- 
gious authority is organized. 

This emphasis on the way religious authority is organized should not 
be interpreted to mean that theological differences among denominations 
are irrelevant to the process of internal secularization. As I pointed out 
earlier, religious authority centralization reflects theology to a great ex- 
tent. The proper conclusion is rather that theological differences between 
denominations matter, but only when those differences are made socio- 
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logically relevant by virtue of being institutionalized. Furthermore, the 
direction in which theological differences matter is ironic: the denomina- 
tions most theologically opposed to organizational centralization have 
seen their agency structures centralize more quickly and to a higher de- 
gree. The mechanism for this process is that theological opposition to 
centralization directly prevents the development of strong regional reli- 
gious authority, and that lack of development results in a religious au- 
thority structure less able to continue to subordinate the agency structure. 
Internal secularization, in this sense, is paradoxically built in to the theo- 
logical base of many Protestant denominations. 

The attention I have devoted to across-denomination variation and to 
resurgent religious authority should not distract from a primary inter- 
pretive point: during the 20th century, religious authority has declined in 
scope even with respect to the organizational resources within Protestant 
denominations. This is not to say that internal secularization occurs uni- 
formly or inevitably in all denominations. I have tried to be sensitive to, 
and provide an account of, the observed variation. More broadly, this 
approach shows that internal secularization is not a linear, inevitable 
process for all religious organizations. As Dobbelaere (1981) has empha- 
. sized, secularization is carried by some social actors and resisted by oth- 
ers. The story of its development must then be the story of the variable 
outcomes of these struggles. 

Not incidentally, the same can be said about secularization and desecu- 
larization at the societal level. As is clear from cases of actual or at- 
tempted reestablishment of religious authority (as in Iran and Algeria, 
respectively) over the society at large, secularization, understood as the 
declining scope of religious authority on various levels, and as one possi- 
ble outcome of conflicts between religious authorities and other social 
actors, is neither inevitable nor irreversible. 

Yet, it is theoretically significant that, whether we focus on resurgent 
religious authority within Protestant denominations or within whole soci- 
eties, those resurgences take the form of self-conscious and extended 
social movements to “take back” something perceived as “lost.” More- 
over, when these movements succeed in reestablishing religious authority 
they invariably produce substantial organizational or societal change. 
That such desecularizing change requires rather large-scale social move- 
ment indicates the continuing importance of secularization as a back- 
ground condition, one produced by the fact that outcomes of previous 
conflicts have tended systematically to narrow the scope of religious au- 
thority. Far from contradicting all versions of a secularization thesis, 
such dramatic events underscore the continuing need for secularization 
theories to guide investigation into the variable place of religious author- 
ity in contemporary societies. 
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The hypothesis that economic strategies (wives’ employment, chil- 
dren’s employment, and taking in boarders) were adopted out of 
necessity by working-class families and at the point in the family 
life cycle when need was greatest is tested on a sample of families 
living in Indianapolis from 1860 to 1880. Loss of husband’s income 
led some wives to seek employment, but generally did not lead 
families to use other strategies. Middle-class families were as likely 
as working-class families to use economic strategies. Families did, 
however, make more use of economic strategies as they moved 
through the most financially stressful stage of the life cycle—when 
the largest number of children lived at home. Thus, all three eco- 
nomic strategies showed a rise-and-fall pattern as families moved 
through the life cycle. 


In the 19th century, U.S. families had three main options for generating 
income to supplement or replace that of their primary earner: the wife 
could take a job, one or more of the children could seek employment, 
and the family could take in boarders. The death, desertion, or sudden 
unemployment of a husband and father or the simple struggle to live on 
his low wages often necessitated considerable resourcefulness. Inade- 
quate life insurance protection and a low per capita income, as well as 
the absence of unemployment compensation and social security, forced 


! An earlier version of this article was presented to the Research Committee on Social 
Stratification of the International Sociological Association, Columbus, Ohio, in August 
1991. The study was conducted as the 1986 Sociological Research Practicum (SRP) 
of the Institute of Social Research at Indiana University. I wish to thank Nancy 
Davis, David James, John Modell, Scott Long, and the anonymous reviewers of this 
Journal for their advice and comments, and Linda Dahlberg, Holly McCammon, 
Norma Shepelak, Robert White, and the student participants in the SRP for their 
valuable assistance on this project. Correspondence should be sent to Robert V. 
Robinson, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, Ballantine Hall 744, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405, 
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many U.S. families to use income-generating strategies (Goldin 1981, p. 
278). 

How much income could be brought in depended on the strategy. 
Employed women in the second half of the 19th century earned from 
two-fifths to just over half of men’s wages (Goldin and Sokoloff 1982; 
Robinson and Wahl 1990). Taking in boarders, which allowed a wife to 
earn income while remaining at home, could sometimes bring in nearly 
as much income as her husband earned through his job, but generally 
brought in much less (Griffen and Griffen 1978, p. 235; Wallace 1981, 
p. 170). Young children earned only about one-third of men’s wages, 
while older children’s wages gradually approached those of adults of 
their sex (Haines 1979, p. 302; Goldin and Sokoloff 1982; Robinson and 
Wahl 1990). These income-generating strategies might be enough to tide 
a family over a financial crisis or to supplement a father’s low wages. I 
also show that they might enable a middle-class or affluent family to 
enhance its financial position. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Economic Necessity 


The dominant hypothesis in the social historical literature on the 19th- 
century family economy is that income-generating strategies were 
adopted out of necessity by working-class families to supplement low 
family incomes or by families whose main income source had been sus- 
pended through the unemployment, death, or desertion of the male head 
of the household (Griffen and Griffen 1978, pp. 235-36; Weiner 1985, 
p. 84; Horan and Hargis 1991, p. 586). Implicit in this “economic neces- 
sity” hypothesis is the assumption that income-generating strategies were 
stigmatized and so were not adopted by families unless severe hardship 
forced them to do so. Without this assumption, there is no reason why 
any family, regardless of its need, would not have availed itself of these 
strategies. The following hypothesis can be derived from the economic 
necessity argument: 

HYPOTHESIS 1. Working-class families and those lacking an income 
from a male head of household were more likely to have adopted income- 
generating strategies than were professional or proprietor families or those 
with a man’s income. 


The Family Life Cycle 


A further derivation from the economic necessity hypothesis links eco- 
nomic changes in the family life cycle with the use of economic strategies. 
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It is generally agreed among economic historians that, in the past, fami- 
lies faced the period of greatest financial strain when the family was 
growing and the male head of household’s income failed to grow relative 
to the number of consumers in the family (Aldous and Hill 1969; Kaestle 
and Vinovskis 1978, p. 135; Tilly 1979, p. 388; Katz, Doucet, and Stern 
1982, p. 288; Hogan 1985, p. 104). Incomes of male household heads 
peaked early, often before their families were fully established (Haines 
1979, p. 289). Older children, more expensive to feed and clothe than 
younger children, created more of a financial strain on their families. If 
economic strategies responded to financial strain, one would expect fami- 
lies to adopt these to compensate for greater need as the number of 
children increased, and especially as the number of older children (includ- 
ing adult sons and daughters) increased (Katz et al. 1982, p. 288). 

HYPOTHESIS 2. The more children—especially the more older chil- 
dren—present in a family, the more likely the family will adopt an in- 
come-generating strategy. 

The specific strategy that families adopted probably depended largely 
on that strategy’s possibility and convenience at various points in the 
family life cycle. Wives with young and growing families had only their 
own labor as a source of income. They probably preferred taking in 
boarders to entering the labor force, since that strategy allowed them to 
care for their children at home. Later, as the children reached ages 10, 
11, or 12, they became legally employable and thus offered a preferable 
alternative to their mother’s labor. As Smuts (1959, p. 43) observed, 
“When a family was not supported by the father, the obligation fell on 
older sons, older daughters, younger sons, younger daughters, in that 
order. The mother was usually the last to take a job.” Thus, taking in 
boarders and wives’ employment should have been undertaken primarily 
when the family was young and growing, and children’s labor should 
have superceded these as children reached employment age. Of course, 
as the children began to leave home, children’s employment should have 
also declined. 

HYPOTHESIS 3. All three income-generating strategies will evidence 
a curvilinear pattern over the family life cycle, with strategies of wives 
(boarding and their own employment) peaking earlier and then declining, 
and strategies of children peaking later to surpass wives’ employment and 
boarding, and then also declining. 

Social historians have begun to document how families adopted flexible 
economic strategies in adjusting to their changing economic circum- 
stances and stage in the family life cycle (e.g., Fraundorf 1979; Glasco 
1979; Goldin 1981; Haines 1979; Katz et al. 1982; McLaughlin 1971; 
Modell and Hareven 1973; Pleck 1978; Horan and Hargis 1991). These 
studies have generally supported the economic necessity hypothesis and 
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suggested some life-cycle patterns. Haines’s (1979) study of cross- 
sectional data on working-class families in 1889—90 suggests that chil- 
dren’s employment and boarding increased in response to the decline in 
the male head’s income as the family aged, while wives’ employment 
declined. Horan and Hargis (1991), analyzing the same sample of work- 
ers, found that the family’s economic situation was strongly predictive of 
the likelihood of children’s employment and school attendance. Goldin’s 
(1981) study of children’s labor in Philadelphia in 1880, which treated 
the child as the unit of analysis, found that the family’s economic circum- 
stances affected the likelihood of a child’s working, and that children’s 
employment increased with the age of their parents. Fraundorf (1979), 
in a study of aggregate-level data for 33 states in 1901, found that the 
mean level of availability of other family income was negatively related 
to the level of female employment. Her data did not allow inference of 
life-cycle patterns. 

While much has been learned from this research on the family econ- 
omy, these studies usually examined only one or two income-generating 
strategies, focused on a single time period, did not follow families over the 
life cycle, and, in some cases, suffered from the use of nonrepresentative 
samples, aggregate-level data, or individual-based as opposed to family- 
based analyses. In this paper, I analyze data for a sample drawn from the 
federal population census of Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1860 and followed 
through 1880. The data allow longitudinal analyses of changes in the 
three income-generating strategies as families moved through the life 
cycle, as well as cross-sectional analyses of how these strategies depended 
on the family’s economic and social circumstances and on their stage in 
the life cycle. I find that economic variables consistently had the expected 
effect on only one of the three strategies, which leads to some important 
qualifications of the economic necessity argument. I also find that the 
use of these strategies by families through the life cycle occurred as hy- 
pothesized above but was quite different from what earlier studies had 
inferred from cross-sectional data. 


THE SETTING 


Indianapolis is a setting well suited to testing hypotheses on the workings 
of the family economy. While the focus on a single city has its obvious 
limitations, the scale of this study allows families to be followed over time 
and thus allows longitudinal analyses of the role of life-cycle processes in 
the family economy. National studies of family economic strategies have 
had to rely on cross-sectional analyses of data for a single year to infer 
life-cycle processes. 

While no city can be said to be “typical” of all American cities, I have 
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shown in a series of articles (Robinson 1989; Robinson and Wahl 1990; 
Robinson and Briggs 1991) that Indianapolis, like nearly all American 
cities, went through the changes associated with increasing industrializa- 
tion: the rise of factories, the increasing scale and productivity of indus- 
try, the growth of hierarchy in firms, and the increasing monopolization 
of markets by fewer firms. In 1860, when the first “respondents” in this 
study were being interviewed by federal census marshals, Indianapolis 
had been in existence for fewer than 40 years; it was founded in a dense 
wilderness 60 miles from the nearest settlement in 1821 as the intended 
capital of Indiana. The city in 1860, with 18,611 inhabitants, was the 
forty-eighth largest in the nation (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1864, p. 
xviii).^ Like most other cities on the frontier, Indianapolis at mid-century 
lagged somewhat behind Northeast cities in industrialization (Walsh 
1972, pp. vi-vii; Sokoloff 1984, p. 356) but rapidly caught up. Indianapo- 
lis had a smaller percentage of manufacturing employees in factories 
(firms using steam engines or water wheels) in 1850 than Philadelphia 
(2496 vs. 28%) but a slightly larger percentage by 1880 (66% vs. 64%; 
Laurie and Schmitz 1981, p. 49; Robinson and Briggs 1991). Middle-sized 
cities like Indianapolis, Reading (Penn.), Lynn (Mass.), and Syracuse 
(N.Y.) industrialized at a somewhat faster rate than urban giants like 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, although the process was much 
the same (Montgomery 1967, chap. 1; Gordon 1978, p. 39). By 1880, 
Indianapolis, with 75,056 residents, was the nation's twenty-fourth 
largest city and ranked twenty-first in industrial productivity (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census 1883, p. 379). 

From 1860 to 1880, no "protective" legislation impeded the employ- 
ment of Indiana women or the women of any state in any segment of the 
economy (Phillips 1968, p. 330; Kessler-Harris 1982, p. 185). Most states 
enacted child labor and compulsory schooling legislation in the 1880s 
and 1890s, shortly after the period under consideration here (Scheiber, 
Vatter, and Faulkner 1976, p. 248). The only Indiana law affecting 
children's employment was an 1867 statute forbidding employment of 
persons under 16 years of age in cotton and woolen mills for more 
than 10 hours a day, and this was not strictly enforced. Indiana had 
no compulsory school-attendance legislation until 1897 (Phillips 1968, p. 
331). 

The dramatic rise in factory employment from mid-century to 1880 
had little effect on women's employment in Indianapolis (Robinson and 


? Indianapolis began the period under consideration here with a small percentage of 
blacks (3%) in 1860, but this figure rose to 9% by 1880 (Hale 1987, p. 113). The 
percentage of foreign-born citizens in Indianapolis declined from 2096 in 1860 to 1495 
in 1880 (Kershner 1949, p. 329; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1883, pp. 431—32). 
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Wahl 1990). Women and girls (not separated in the 1850 census of manu- 
factures) made up 22.6% of industrial employees in the city at mid- 
century, only slightly below the national percentage of working females 
(23.6%; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1853, p. 8).? Locally and nationally, 
women's employment in manufacturing declined from 1850 to 1870, al- 
though more so in Indianapolis (to 7%) than in the United States as a 
whole (to 16%; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1872, p. 6; Robinson and 
Wahl 1990, p. 917). From 1870 to 1880, women's employment in manu- 
facturing increased both locally and nationally, although again to a 
smaller degree in Indianapolis (to 12%, vs. 19% nationally; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1883, p. 5). The labor force participation of young children 
(ages 10—15) in industry in Indianapolis from 1850 to 1880 basically 
matches national levels (Phillips 1968, p. 334; Robinson and Wahl 1990). 

Nicknamed “the City of Homes” by local boosters, Indianapolis was 
promoted as a place where even working-class families could afford to 
own a house. From 1870 to 1880, Indianapolis was below the national 
average for cities in excess persons per dwelling, a number that reflects 
the difference between the number of persons to a dwelling and the 
number of persons to a family (0.9 in 1870 and 0.7 in 1880 locally vs. 
1.7 and 1.6, respectively, nationally; Barrows 1981, pp. 206, 209). The 
greater availability of single-family dwellings suggests that taking in 
boarders may have been a less common means of generating extra income 
in Indianapolis than in other cities of the period. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 
Data 


A sample of 517 individuals was drawn from the manuscript schedules 
of the 1860 federal census of the population of Indianapolis. After a 
random start from 1 to n,‘ every nth man or woman, ages 18—40 years, 
was selected from the 1860 schedules. The sample was limited to younger 
persons so that individuals and families could be studied from the early 
stages of family formation and would be likely to still be alive in subse- 
quent censuses. The analyses are further restricted to ever-married men 
and women and their families (N = 309). Sample members, their 


3 Figures on women’s employment are unavailable for the 1860 census of the popula- 
tion, and the census of manufactures for Indianapolis in 1860 underenumerated indus- 
tries in which women were employed (Madison 1972, p. 144). 

* The N was chosen to yield samples of approximately 500 individuals in each census 
year. 
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spouses, and their children were followed for a 20-year period in subse- 
quent censuses. City directories, business directories, marriage records, 
birth registrations, death certificates, wills, cemetery records, and pro- 
bate records were used to check and supplement census information.° 
Individuals were linked across censuses by closely examining and 
tracking the individual’s name, address, age, occupation, family mem- 
bers’ names, place of birth, and parents’ place of birth. 

All of the analyses reported below for this sample of Indianapolis fami- 
lies were replicated on a parallel sample drawn from the 1900 census and 
tollowed for 10 years until 1910. While the scope of this article does not 
allow discussion of this replication, most of the major findings reported 
below are corroborated in the post-1900 sample (details available on re- 
quest). 

The follow-up samples in 1870 and 1880 consist of those ever-married 
individuals in the initial samples who lived in the city at the end of 10 
or 20 years. By 1870, 46.6% of the 1860 sample remained in the city, 
the rest having either moved or died, leaving a sample of 144 cases.? 
By 1880, 44.7% of the original sample remained, leaving 138 cases. 
These rates are within the range for other cities of the period (Barrows 
1981). For some longitudinal analyses, the 1880 sample is further re- 
stricted to cases that were also present in 1870, resulting in a sample of 
107 cases. 

A tendency for some types of people to persist more than others could 
affect findings based on the “stayers” in 1870 and 1880. Following Heck- 
man (1979), I estimated a selectivity model by using a logistic regression 
in which persistence to each of the follow-up samples (vs. nonpersistence) 
was regressed on the social characteristics (sex, wife’s age, race, male 
head of household’s occupation and employment, the presence of ser- 
vants, nativity [foreign- vs. native-born], and the use of each of the 
income-generating strategies) of individuals in the 1860 sample. None of 
the characteristics of individuals in the 1860 sample was related to the 
likelihood of individuals persisting 10 or 20 years hence (details available 
on request). Either the follow-up samples are random samples of the 
original sample, or biases, if they do exist, do not arise from the social 
characteristics included in the selectivity model. 


* The 1890 census manuscript schedules were destroyed by fire in Washington, D.C. 
" Between 1860 and 1870, 1.7% of the individuals in the 1860 sample were listed in 
the death records for the city, and between 1870 and 1880, 6.995 of the 1860 sample 
were listed. These figures understate the total percentage of sample members who 
died because they include only those who died in the city. 
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TABLE 1 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSES 








Variable Definition and Assigned Values 





Economic variables: 
Male head of household’s 
OCCUpatiOn. ... eee see are nnn (1) Unskilled, no occupation specified (laborer) 
(2) Unskilled, with occupation specified 
(3) Skilled craftsmen 
(4) Low white-collar and proprietary occupations 
(5) High white-collar and professional occupations 


No income from male head ....... (0) Head listed with occupation 
(1) Head absent, deceased, or unemployed 
Servants uice bu vv RESET RET (0) No servants employed 


(1) Servants employed 
Life-cycle variables: 


UA Wife's age in years 
Wife's age? ............................ Wife's age, minus mean age in sample, squared 
Children < 10........................ No. of children under age 10 - 
Sons 1O0+.............................. No. of sons 10 years old or older 
Daughters 10+ ...................... No. of daughters 10 years old or older 
Control variables: 
NEEN (0) Both respondent and spouse are white 
(1) Either respondent or spouse is nonwhite 
Foreign-born.......................... (0) Both respondent and spouse are native born 


(1) Either respondent or spouse is foreign born 
Income-generating strategies: 


Wife employed ....................... (0) No occupation listed for wife 
(1) Occupation listed for wife 
Children employed .................. (0) No children with occupation listed 
(1) One or more children with occupation listed 
Takes in boarders ................... (0) No boarders present in household 
(1) Boarders present in household 
No. of strategies ..................... No. of economic strategies used (0—3) 





NOoTE.— The occupational classification follows Hershberg and Dockhorn (1976). Male heads of house- 
holds who were unemployed, absent, or dead were coded to the mean on occupation for each race, so 
that in the regressions the variable captures distinctions among employed male heads only. Wife's age 
is estimated for widowers. First wife's age is used for men who remarried. All references to children 
include stepchildren. 


Measurement 


The measurement of variables is given in table 1.” The censuses include 
no direct information on the income of the head of household, which 
would give the best sense of the family's economic position. Nonetheless, 
some sense of the family's financial situation can be derived from three 


? Relationship to the head of household is derived in 1860 and 1870 using a procedure 
developed by Easterlin, Alter, and Condran (1978, pp. 74—83). 
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variables: the male head of household?s occupation, the availability of 
income from the male head (vs. the lack of income due to his unemploy- 
ment, absence, or death), and the employment of servants. 


Statistical Analyses 


In contrast to previous studies, I do not assume that any of the income- 
generating strategies is causally prior to the others. Wife's employment, 
for example, is usually treated as a cause of children's employment. The 
analyses below suggest that the decision to employ the wife or the chil- 
dren depended on the family’s position in the life cycle. When the chil- 
dren were very young, wives had priority over their children as potential 
earners, but later in the life cycle, wives “entered the labor force only if 
they had no unemployed children of working age at home” (Fraundorf 
1979, p. 405; see also Smuts 1959, p. 43). Nor is the position of taking 
in boarders in the causal ordering of these variables clear. Analyses of 
the sequences in which families undertook strategies (available on re- 
quest) also suggested no clear causality. 

I estimated logistic regressions with each strategy versus no strategy as 
dependent (e.g., wife employed vs. no strategy).Š Since few Indianapolis 
families used more than one income-generating strategy at a time,’ and 
the strategies had very little association with each other,!? this allows 
separate logistic regressions of each strategy as dependent on family char- 
acteristics without taking into account contingent associations among the 
strategies. 


RESULTS 
Life-Cycle Changes 


The incidence of the three income-generating strategies among families 
in the 1860 sample and the 1870 and 1880 follow-up samples is shown 


š A simple dummy variable of each strategy vs. no strategy and all other strategies 
was not used because this confounds the use of no strategy with the use of other 
strategies. Since the number of families adopting specific strategies varies, the number 
of cases available for the logistic regressions also varies depending on the strategy 
being analyzed. Multinomial logit has the advantage over logistic regressions of jointly 
considering all possible outcomes, but the small samples and the extreme skew in 
several independent and dependent variables meant that there were too many cells 
with frequencies of zero or one to estimate these models. 


? Only 1% of the 1860 sample, 6.3% of the 1870 sample, and 13.8% of the 1880 
sample used more than one income-generating strategy. 


0 Here b, a measure of association for 2 x 2 tables, does not exceed .10 for any 
relationship in any of the samples. 
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TABLE 2 


COHORT ANALYSES OF ECONOMIC STRATEGIES USED BY FAMILIES OF EVER-MARRIED 
INDIVIDUALS: INDIANAPOLIS, 1860—80 


% OF FAMILIES ADOPTING STRATEGY 
WIFE'S AGE IN 


INITIAL SAMPLE YEAR 1860 1870 1880 


A. Wife's employment: 


DONG) — Á— rH 0 (19) 12.5 (8) .0 (6) 
20=24 EE 1.4 (71) 6.9 (29) 16.7 (30) 
29:520 EE 4.2 (95) 3.9 (51) 8.2 (49) 
lef EE 1.8 (57) 3.7 (27) 4.0 (25) 
KE 3.7 (54) .0 (21) .0 (23) 
40—44_,.... n veccveve se vow vows 7.7 (13) .0 (8) .0 (5) 
PULA EE 2.9 (309) 4.2 (144) 7.2 (138) 
B. Taking in boarders: 
KC LEE 15.8 (19) 12.5 (8) 33.3 (6) 
DU ————— 11.3 (71) 24.1 (29) 16.7 (30) 
25920 E 12.6 (95) 23.5 (51) 10.2 (49) 
Ki D EE 17.5 (57) 22.2 (27) 12.0 (25) 
E Le EE 9.3 (54) 23.8 (21) 8.7 (23) 
40-44.............................. 23.1 (13) 12.5 (8) 40.0 (5) 
All 8g6S O uuu Sau sis 13.3 (309) 22.2 (144) 13.8 (138) 
C. Children's employment 
15-19 aa tin y puasa .0 (19) .0 (8) 66.7 (6) 
EE .0 (71) 3.4 (29) 66.7 (30) 
E eines vise a S E .0 (95) 17.6 (51) 55.1 (49) 
SOUSA EE 3.5 (57) 48.2 (27) 56.0 (25) 
SO EECH 5.6 (54) 42.9 (21) 56.5 (23) 
AU e E 38.5 (13) 75.0 (8) 60.0 (5) 
AIL ages EE 3.2 (309) 26.4 (144) 58.7 (138) 
D. Anv strategy: 
KL EE 15.8 (19) 12.5 (8) 83.3 (6) 
EE . 12.7 (71) 34.5 (29) 80.0 (30) 
BOZO Ee qa pass 16.8 (95) 41.2 (51) 61.2 (49) 
KE EE 21.0 (57) 63.0 (27) 56.0 (25) 
KE LEE 18.5 (54) 57.1 (21) 60.9 (23) 
BAA EES 53.9 (13) 75.0 (8) 80.0 (5) 
All ages a... 18.4 (309) 46.5 (144) 65.9 (138) 


NOTE.— The number of cases on which the percentage is based is given in parentheses. Percentages 
are not given for cohorts containing fewer than five families. 


in table 2. The best sense of how Indianapolis families used income- 
generating strategies through the life cycle can be gained if we first divide 
the 1860 sample into five-year cohorts based on the wife's age and then 
follow these cohorts across samples as they “age.” Of course, wife’s age 
does not fully capture the family’s position in the life cycle (Modell 1978, 
p. 233; Katz et al. 1982, p. 289). Information on the number and ages 
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of children, together with the wife’s age, is used in measuring life cycle 
in the regression analyses below. Only wife’s age is used in table 2, 
however, because this variable identifies distinct families that can be 
followed as they age. For example, families in which the wife is 35—39 
years old in 1860 can be followed across the table to 1870, when the wife 
is 45—49, and to 1880, when she is 55—59. If the number and ages of 
children in the home are also used in identifying families in 1860, these 
families cannot be assumed to have the same characteristics over time. 
Children present in 1860 may die or leave the home or new children may 
be born in 1870 or 1880. 

As in hypothesis 3, wives’ employment has a curvilinear pattern 
through the life cycle that peaks early. Wives’ employment generally 
increases as the youngest cohorts age, but declines as the oldest cohorts 
(35-39 and 40—44 years old) age. Wives’ employment was the least 
popular of the three income-generating strategies for all but the very 
youngest cohorts of women, who had to work as they had no children 
of employment age. The curvilinear pattern in wives’ employment re- 
vealed by following cohorts over time contrasts sharply with the pattern 
inferred in earlier studies relying on cross-sectional data. 'T'he most thor- 
ough analysis to date of life-cycle patterns in the family economy (Haines 
1979) is based on analyses of national data for 1889—90 and infers that 
wives' employment in this period declined over the life cycle. 

Consistent with hypothesis 3, the strategy of taking in boarders also 
has a rise-and-fall pattern over the family life cycle (see Glasco [1979, p. 
272] for a similar finding in Buffalo, N.Y.). Boarding rises with wife's 
age in the youngest cohort and rises and falls in the middle cohorts. 
Comparison with figures on the incidence of boarding in other communi- 
ties during this period suggests that Indianapolis families may have been 
slightly less likely to undertake this practice than families in other cities 
(Modell and Hareven 1973; Glasco 1979; Weiner 1985, p. 88), but there 
is no reason to believe that this was responsible for the rise-and-fall 
pattern over the life cycle. The curvilinear pattern revealed by following 
cohorts of families as they age is quite different from Haines's (1979, pp. 
301-4) finding, which he obtained through analyses of cross-sectional 
data, that boarding increased throughout the family life cycle. 

Also consistent with hypothesis 3, I find that the employment of chil- 
dren increased dramatically with the wife's age in the youngest cohorts 
and declined among the oldest cohort (40—44). This curvilinear pattern 
also contrasts with the increase in children's employment shown by 
Haines (1979) and Goldin (1981) through cross-sectional analyses. Com- 
paring the cohort patterns for boarding and wives' and children's em- 
ployment, we can see that, as expected under hypothesis 3, boarding and 
wives’ employment peaked earlier than children's employment, with the 
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result that children's employment quickly exceeded wives' employment 
and gradually surpassed boarding as the primary income-generating 
strategy of families. 

Most employed children living with their families in Indianapolis be- 
tween 1860 and 1880 were well into their teens or early twenties. The 
average age of employed children was 19.4 in 1860, 19.1 in 1870, and 
21.2 in 1880. Since other studies of children’s employment do not mention 
the age of working children, it is difficult to say whether Indianapolis 
differed from other cities in this regard. 

The use of any of the income-generating strategies generally increases 
with the wife’s age and then levels off (see table 2). The plateau in the 
use of these strategies is the result of a decline in the use of wives’ 
employment and boarding, at the same time as children’s employment 
continued to increase in all but the oldest cohort. The use of income- 
generating strategies rose dramatically to this plateau over the life cycle. 
Fewer than one in five of the youngest cohort of families used an income- 
generating strategy in 1860; more than three-fifths of the oldest cohorts 
of families did so by 1880. Only one Indianapolis family in six used no 
strategy in any of the three census years (not shown in table 2). 


Who Used Income-generating Strategies? 


From the economic necessity argument I stated in hypothesis 1, income- 
generating strategies should have been disproportionately used by fami- 
lies with limited means—specifically, those in which the male head of 
household was employed in an unskilled occupation, those without in- 
come from a male head of household owing to his unemployment, death, 
or absence, and those not able to afford servants. This argument does 
not say much specifically about race or nativity as factors that influence 
the use of economic strategies, except insofar as blacks and foreign-born 
people may tend to be more financially distressed than whites and native- 
born people. Race and nativity are included in the regression analyses 
as controls; their inclusion also allows me to explore the extent to which 
their effects arise from economic causes. 

The logistic regressions are estimated, first, with wife’s age (and wife’s 
age squared) and family economic and cultural characteristics as indepen- 
dent variables (model 1), and, second, by adding the additional life-cycle 
variables of the age and sex distribution of children (model 2). Compari- 
son of the coefficient for wife’s age in models 1 and 2 shows the extent 
to which wife’s age acts through the age and sex distributions of children 
to influence the use of economic strategies. 

Wives’ employment.—The economic necessity argument led to the ex- 
pectation (hypothesis 3) that wives’ employment would increase in re- 
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sponse to the growing size of their families and then decrease as their 
children reached employment age. Since the age range of wives in the 
initial and follow-up samples is truncated by the restriction of the initial 
sample to men and women betweeri the ages of 18 and 40, the best sense 
of the effect of wife’s age can be gained by comparing the coefficients 
for this variable across samples as the families aged. Comparison of the 
effects of wife’s age in 1860, 1870, and 1880 suggests movement from a 
weak positive effect to a strong negative one (see table 3), consistent 
with the curvilinear pattern found above through longitudinal analyses. 
Comparison of the effect of wife’s age in models 1 and 2 shows that little 
of the effect of wife’s age acted through the sex and age distributions of 
children. Moreover, none of the characteristics of children significantly 
influenced wives’ employment.!! Large numbers of children at home may 
have created counterbalancing forces: wives were pressured to enter the 
labor force by greater necessity, but at the same time found employment 
more difficult in light of greater responsibilities at home. 

As hypothesis 1 indicates, families in the 1870 and 1880 follow-up 
samples without income from a male head of household were significantly 

more likely to have an employed wife than those with such an income. 
. In the 1860 sample, the absence of a male head’s income narrowly fails 
to reach significance in the predicted direction (P = .067). Families in 
1860 without income from a male head were more likely to have lost his 
income due to unemployment (57%) than to death or desertion (43%), 
while in 1870 and 1880 loss of the head’s income was more likely to be 
due to the death or (rarely) desertion of the male head (85% and 92%, 
respectively). In contrast to the permanent loss of income as a result of 
death, unemployment was less likely to force a wife into the labor market. 

The occupation of the male head of household and the employment of 
servants had no effect on wives’ employment, except in 1860 when, 
contrary to expectation, wives of professionals and proprietors were sig- 
nificantly more likely to be employed than wives of unskilled workers.” 
In his study of the Union Park community in Chicago in the late 19th 


'' The number of adult relatives present in the family might also affect the likelihood 
of a wife’s employment. Unfortunately, the extreme skew in this variable (only 14% 
of families lived with other adult relatives in 1860 and 1870, and only 21% in 1880) 
resulted in large SEs for this and some other variables when it was included in the 
logistic regressions. None of the zero-order correlations of this variable with any of 
the income-generating strategies was significant in any of the three sample years (see 
Goldin [1981, p. 286, table 3] for the same finding). 

12 The presence of servants could not be included in the model in 1860 or 1870 because 
small cell frequencies resulted in a failure to converge. Small cell frequencies also 
precluded variables for sons aged 10 and over in the 1860 model and children aged 9 
and under in the 1880 model. 
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TABLE 3 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WIFE’S 
EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTED VARIABLES AMONG FAMILIES OF EVER-MARRIED 
INDIVIDUALS: INDIANAPOLIS, 1860—80 


1860 1870 1880 
INDEPENDENT Model Model Model Model Model Model 
VARIABLE 1 2 1 2 1 2 


Male head of household’s 
occupation...................... .028* | .955* —.364  —.528 —.301 .034 


(.462) (.483)  (.703) (.734)  (.502) (.604) 
No income from a male 


household head................ .927 850 3.068*  3.573* 1.027*  1.303* 
(.600) (.615) (1.006) (1.237) (.580)  (.641) 
Servants in home ................ cd T bua , = —,497 — 1.292 
(.648)  (.913) 
Bla oii SE CHR RUPEE 2.099*  2.259* _... aw gus" 
(.897) (.906) 
Foreign born ...................... — .008 .033 .199  —.069 —.758  -—.636 
(.395) (.413) (.668)  (.868) (.488)  (.520) 
Wife's age ......................... .101 .121 —.031  —.043 -—.429* —.576* 
(.072) . (.081) (142) (173) (.222)  (.261) 
Wife's age? ........... eee —.009  —.011 -—.044  Á—.043 -—.042  —.055 
(.012) (.013)  (.036) (.045)  (.048) (.049) 
Children < 10.................... —.210 .376 di 
(.309) (.475) 
DONS: TO T eoe DELIS KELA 1.130 .991 
(.969) (.619) 
Daughters 10t.. — .095 — .093 —.150 
(.601) (.953) (.409) 
Constant voce Mee —.551 —.567  —.114 —1.199 17.728 23.342 
— 2 log likelihood ................ 65.918 | 65.415 22.736 20.815 35.600 32.723 
EE 12.379 12.882 20.193 22.114 16.555 19.432 
EE 6 8 5 8 6 8 
IN EE 261 261 82 82 55 55 


NOTE.—'The dependent variable is whether the wife was employed vs. no use of strategy. SEs are 


in parentheses. 
a Small cell frequencies precluded including this variable in the model. 
> There were too few black families in the 1870 and 1880 follow-up samples to allow for the inclusion 


of this variable. 
*P < OS, one-tailed test, in opposite direction from the hypothesis. 
* P < .05, one-tailed test in the direction hypothesized. 


century, Sennett (1974, pp. 123—24) also found a tendency for greater 
employment of wives in middle-class than in working-class families, a 
condition he said arose because an employed wife presented less of a 
challenge to a white-collar husband than to a blue-collar husband. ` 
Black wives in 1860 were significantly more likely to work outside the 
home than white wives. (The small number of blacks in the 1870 and 
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1880 follow-up samples prevented my pursuing this line further.) The 
effect of race on wives' employment may be due to economic factors not 
captured by the model. Yet in additional analyses in which race was 
entered in the model without controlling for the three economic variables, 
its effect was actually smaller than with economic controls. This result 
suggests that the effect of race is not strongly associated with the eco- 
nomic variables analyzed here,” and that there may be a cultural compo- 
nent to black wives' greater labor force participation. Pleck (1978) argued 
that black mothers may have taken jobs so that their children could 
remain in school, a cultural legacy of the desperate desire of slaves to 
learn to read and write. 

Children’s employment.—Consistent with hypothesis 3, the employ- 
ment of children was curvilinearly related to the family’s position in the 
life cycle (table 4). Children’s employment increased significantly with 
wife’s age in the 1860 sample, was not related to wife’s age in the 1870 
follow-up sample, and declined significantly with wife’s age in the 1880 
follow-up sample. A large part of the effect of wife’s age acts through 
the age and sex distributions of children, a finding that is consistent 
with hypothesis 2. The number of sons of employment age significantly 
increases the likelihood of a family’s having employed children, while 
the number of daughters does not, reflecting the poor job opportunities 
locally for girls and women and the disproportionate employment of sons 
in these years (see Haines [1979, p. 307] for a similar finding). 

In 1870 the absence of income from a male head of household sent 
children into the labor force.!^ The male head’s occupation and the pres- 
ence of servants affected children's employment in 1880 when, as hypoth- 
esized, families of proprietors and professionals and those with servants 
were more likely than families of unskilled workers and those without 
servants to have employed children. Otherwise, none of the economic 
variables had any effect on children's employment. 

Taking in boarders.—Of the three income-generating strategies, taking 
in boarders was the least related to family characteristics (table 5). The 
finding of Katz and his colleagues (1982, p. 300) that the presence of 
boarders in the household was “a matter of circumstance or chance” in 
Hamilton, Ontario, is similar to the Indianapolis case. Wife’s age had 
no effect on boarding in the 1860 and 1870 samples but was negatively 
related to taking in boarders in 1880, a fact that suggests that taking in 
boarders held steady and then declined as the wife aged (see also Glasco 


13 Black male heads of households were overwhelmingly concentrated in the unskilled 
occupational categories in 1860, so the control for male head’s occupation may be 
meaningless. 

^ Small cell frequencies necessitated excluding income from the male head of house- 
hold, race, and nativity from the 1860 model. 
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TABLE 4 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN’S 
EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTED VARIABLES AMONG FAMILIES OF EVER-MARRIED 
INDIVIDUALS: INDIANAPOLIS, 1860—80 


1860 1870 1880 


INDEPENDENT Model Model Model Model Model Model 
VARIABLE 1 2 1 2 1 2 


Male head of household's 
occupation................ .869* .865 .318 4153. —.302  —.512* 
(.462) (.777) (.261) (.341) (.212) (.280) 
No income from male 


NGAGE WEE eae vaa .848* 1.224* 4.—.007 —.159 
(.484) (.293) (.249) (.295) 
Servants in home .......... .581 .536 .113 .307 —.580*  —.749* 
(.458) (.613) (.384) (.522) (.317) (.394) 

Foreign born ................ Ta Pat .247 .337 | —.024 —.275 
(.226) (.316) (.206) (.265) 

Wife's age ................... .253 .075 .158* .037 | —.156*  —.098 
(.177) (.192) (.064) (.074) (.060) (.070) 
Wife's age? .................. .010 —.08 ~—.005  —.001 .014* .012* 
(.016) (.020) (.005) (.006) (.006) (.007) 

Children < 10 .............. — 2.361* —.166 .698 
(1.082) (.249) (.440) 
Sons 10-4 ................ s 3.427* 1.627* 1.159* 
(1.346) (.353) (.252) 

Daughters 10 ............. .876 .336 .335 
(.638) (.275) (.218) 

Constünt EE —9.407  —2.899 —4.838 3 —2.218 6.289 537 
—2 log likelihood.......... 50.450 29.219 124.498 84.630 150.493 111.444 
x ———— Eé 34.479 55.710 20.627 60.495 13.749 52.799 

EE 4 7 6 9 6 9 
Nee 262 262 114 114 126 126 


NoTE.— The dependent variable is whether children were employed vs. use of no strategy. SEs are 
in parentheses. Small cell frequencies precluded analyses of race effects in 1860, 1870, or 1880. 
* Small cell frequencies precluded including this variable in the model. 
* P < .05, one-tailed test in opposite direction from hypothesis. 
* P < .05, one-tailed test in direction hypothesized. 


1979, p. 272). Consistent with hypothesis 2, acceptance of boarders in- 
creased in 1870 and 1880 as the number of boys aged 10 and over in- 
creased, but not as the number of girls of that age or the number of 
younger children increased. Perhaps, as it has been argued, families were 
reluctant to expose their daughters and young children to boarders (Mod- 
ell and Hareven 1973). 

Economic variables had inconsistent effects on taking in boarders. 
Only in the 1870 follow-up sample is there evidence that the absence of 
the male head’s income led families to accept boarders. In the same 
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LOGISTIC REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TAKING IN 
BOARDERS AND SELECTED VARIABLES AMONG FAMILIES OF EVER-MARRIED 
INDIVIDUALS: INDIANAPOLIS, 1860—80 


1860 1870 1880 
INDEPENDENT Model Model Model Model Model Model 
VARIABLE 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Male head of household’s 
occupation................ .237 .225 1.045 t .965* —.521  —.924* 
(.176) (.178) (.354) (.362) (.345) (.486) 
No income from male 
head a 22 ianya ass .091 — .043 1.103* 1.230* .748 .579 
(.444) (.447) (.508) (.528) | (.365) 9.450) 
Servants in home .......... .056 .022 1.008* 1.0527 .393 .485 
(.342) (.347) (.335) (.350) (.376) (.457) 
Black'u u aaa ere .968 1.033 CS OS anu ge ae 
(.764) (.767) 
Foreign born................ 112 .098 .417 404 —.382  —1.108* 
(.182) (.185) (.261) (.288) | (.344) (.532) 
Wile's age ................... .024 .012 .070 .047  —.201* —.258* 
(.030) (.036) (.060) (.063) | (.072) (.097) 
Wife's age? .................. —.002  —.003 —.006 — .006 .015t .024* 
(.005) (.005) (.006) (.006) ` (.008) (.010) 
Children < 10.............. — .028 — .006 — .064 
(.149) (.192) (.746) 
Sons 104 .................... .420 .585 1.379 
(.354) (.310) (.450) 
Daughters 10 ............. — .009 — .056 .179 
(.355) (.299) (.342) 
Constant ..................... —.592 —.336 1.231 1.637 7.015 6.029 
— 2 log likelihood.......... 233.189 231.858 101.573 97.695 60.697 46.131 
EE 4.047 5.378 29.689 33.567 17.152 31.717 
DE Becta EC ED 7 10 6 9 6 9 
7, GE 293 293 108 108 64 64 


Norgz.— The dependent variable is whether boarders were taken in vs. use of no strategy. SEs are 
in parentheses. 

a There were too few black families in the 1870 and 1880 follow-up samples to allow inclusion of this 
variable. 

* P < .05, one-tailed test in opposite direction from hypothesis. 

* P < .05, one-tailed test in direction hypothesized. 


sample, families headed by professionals and proprietors were signifi- 
cantly more likely to take in boarders than those headed by unskilled 
laborers, and families with servants were significantly more likely to take 
in boarders than those without. In the 1880 follow-up sample, the male 
head of household’s occupation had the opposite effect. 

Use of any income-generating strategy.—The best overall sense of 
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TABLE 6 


POISSON REGRESSIONS OF THE NUMBER OF STRATEGIES USED ON SELECTED VARIABLES 
AMONG FAMILIES OF EVER-MARRIED INDIVIDUALS: INDIANAPOLIS, 1860—80 








1860 1870 1880 
INDEPENDENT Model Model Model Model Model Model 
VARIABLE 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Male head of household's 
occupation................ .295* .265* .304* 255 —.128 —.142 
(.142) (.145) (.156) (.158) (.099) (.102) 
No income from male 
head c evi Gere .464 .355 .930* 1.129* .244 .220 
(.547) (.553) (.311) (.315) (.227) (.234) 
Servants in home .......... .053 —.102 .507* .560*  —.083  —.143 
(.450) (.472) (.297) (.303) (.298) (.304) 
Black 2, y 2 Suysa .877 .968 ". x da e 
(.661) (.671) 
Foreign born................ —.066  —.066 217 125 —.102  —.237 
(.284) (.290) (.238) (.254) (.200) (.218) 
Wife's age ................... .047* .032 .040 .008 —.043*  —.040* 
(024)  (.028) (029) (032) (019 (021) 
Wife’s age? .................. .001 —.002  —.002  -.001 .002 .003 
(.003) (.004) (.003) (.003) (.002) (.002) 
Children < 10 .............. — .098 .022 .056 
(.114) (.092) (.117) 
Sons 10+ .................... .419* .373* .244* 
(.208) (.102) (.076) 
Daughters 10-7 ............. .076 .146 .085 
(.222) (.123) (.087) 
Constant ................. ese. —2.173 —1.606 —1.559  Á — 1.083 1.330 ..688 
A MTM RIO 273.178 273.903 91.456 81.826 70.305 66.921 
QPO c" m 7 10 6 9 6 9 
DN 309 309 143 143 136 136 





NoTE.—SEs are in parentheses. 


* There were too few black families in the 1870 and 1880 follow-up samples to allow inclusion of this 
variable. 

* P « .05, one-tailed test in opposite direction from hypothesis. 

* P < .05, one-tailed test in direction hypothesized. 


which families used income-generating strategies can be gained by re- 
gressing the number of strategies used on family characteristics (see table 
6). The dependent variable in these Poisson regressions picks up whether 
a family used any of the three strategies. Looking at model 1, we see 
that, consistent with hypothesis 3's expectation of a rise-and-fall pattern 
in the use of family strategies, the effect of wife's age is positive in the 
1860 sample, positive but nonsignificant in the 1870 follow-up sample, 
and negative in the 1880 follow-up sample. Comparison of models 1 and 
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2 shows that, consistent with hypothesis 2 in 1860 and 1870, a sizable 
amount of the effect of wife's age acts through the sex and age distribu- 
tions of children. As the wife’s age increased, the number of daughters 
and, especially, sons of employment age increased; this, in turn, led to 
the greater use of strategies to generate income. The availability of sons 
of employment age, an outcome of both the life cycle and chance, is the 
most consistent factor in the use of income-generating strategies. 

The absence of income from the male head of household made families 
significantly more likely to adopt one or more of these strategies only in 
the 1870 follow-up sample. In 1860, families of professionals and propri- 
etors used more strategies than families of unskilled workers, and in the 
1870 follow-up sample, families with servants used more strategies than 
families without them. Also contrary to the economic necessity hypothe- 
sis, in all other years, occupation and the employment of servants had 
no effect on the use of strategies, which suggests that these strategies 
may have been viewed as economic resources available to families of any 
occupational or economic standing. 

Blacks were significantly more likely than whites to use an income- 
generating strategy in 1860, the only year in which the effect of race 
could be assessed. Additional analyses suggested that little of this race 
effect could be explained by the economic factors considered here. 

Changes in the use of strategies over time.—The Indianapolis data 
allow assessment of the effect of changes in families’ economic circum- 
stances and composition on their use of income-generating strategies, 
analyses not possible with cross-sectional data. Table 7 shows maximum- 
likelihood estimates (assuming first-order residual autocorrelation) of the 
effect of changes in economic circumstances and family composition from 
one decade to the next on the change in the number of strategies used 
by families. Nativity and wife’s age are included as controls. 

The results of these longitudinal analyses are consistent with the cross- 
sectional analyses above. From 1860 to 1870, families that lost the income 
of their male head of household were significantly more likely to adopt 
an income-generating strategy or to use more strategies than they had 
been using 10 years earlier. The loss of the male head’s income over the 
period 1870 to 1880, however, did not significantly affect the number of 
strategies used. Changes in the head’s occupation (i.e., intragenerational 
mobility) or in the employment of servants had no effect on changes in 
the number of strategies used. One of the most consistent factors influ- 
encing a family’s use of more or fewer strategies was a change in the 
number of boys of employment age, a life-cycle effect. Wife’s age had a 
positive effect on change in the number of strategies used from 1860 to 
1870 but a negative effect on change from 1870 to 1880. This pattern is 
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TABLE 7 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES 0F EFFECTS OF CHANGE IN ECONOMIC 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND FAMILY COMPOSITION ON CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF 
INCOME-GENERATING STRATEGIES USED BY INDIANAPOLIS FAMILIES, 
1860—70 AND 1870—80 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 1860-70 1870-80 

Change in male head of household’s income (lost income)......... .410* .158 
(.162) (.177) 

Change in male head of household’s occupation (downward) ..... .001 .038 
(.053) (.067) 

Change in employment of servants (lost servants) ................... e 215 —.173 
(.137) (.189) 
Increase in no. of boys aged 1I0+........................................ .198* .242* 
(.052) (.086) 

Increase in no. of girls aged 10+ ........................................ .069 .077 
(.056) (.075) 

Increase in no. of children < 10.......................................... .026 .025 
(.032) (.064) 
AUEREN .025* — .025* 
(.009) (.014) 

Kater DOCM et .010 —.150 
(.098) (.155) 

No. of strategies used in initial year..................................... "uz —.237 
' (.128) (.201) 

LINE EE — .418 .914 
Adjusted. Eeer .310 .494 

? C ————————— € — asa 143 106 


NOTE.—SEs are in parentheses. The high pole of change variables is given in parentheses. There 
were too few black families in the 1870 and 1880 follow-up samples to allow inclusion of this variable. 
* p < .05, one-tailed test. 


consistent with the findings above that the number of strategies used by 
families was curvilinearly related to the life cycle. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Through analyses of a sample of individuals and their families drawn 
from the 1860 federal census of Indianapolis and followed for 20 years, 
I tested several hypotheses derived from the premise that economic neces- 
sity was the motivation behind the decision of families to adopt income- 
generating strategies in 19th-century America. The dominant assumption 
in the literature on the family economy is that wives’ employment, chil- 
dren's employment, and taking in boarders were more likely to be 
adopted by families experiencing financial strain—that is, by poor and 
working-class families, or by families that had lost the income of their 
male head of household through his unemployment, desertion, or death. 
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The assumption that middle-class or well-to-do families did not also 
adopt income-generating strategies to increase their incomes implies that 
there was a stigma attached to using these strategies. 

The economic necessity hypothesis received mixed support in this 
study. The strongest support for this thesis arose in tests of new hypothe- 
ses in which I linked economic necessity to the family life cycle. I argued 
that families faced the greatest financial strain when they were growing, 
that is, as the number of children present in the home, and especially 
the number of older children, increased. I hypothesized that families 
would try to meet the pressures of their growing size by adopting income- 
generating strategies. The specific strategies that they adopted were hy- 
pothesized to depend on the family's position in the life cycle. In the 
family's early years, generating income to replace or supplement the 
husband's wages was something that only the wife could do through ` 
taking in boarders or entering the work force. I hypothesized that, later 
in the family life cycle, putting children to work would supplant accep- 
tance of boarders and wives’ employment as the dominant strategy. Still 
later in the life cycle, as ‘adult sons and daughters left home to marry or 
live independently, I argued that the employment of children would fall 
off. Thus all three economic strategies were hypothesized to exhibit a 
curvilinear pattern as the family moved through the life cycle, with 
boarding and wives’ employment peaking earlier in the family life cycle 
than children's employment. These hypotheses received strong support 
in my analyses of longitudinal data on Indianapolis families. Each of the 
strategies was curvilinearly related to the life cycle, and boarding and 
wives’ employment peaked prior to children's employment. The rise-and- 
fall patterns that I uncovered over the life cycle contrast with the results 
of earlier research that attempted to infer life-cycle effects from cross- 
sectional data (e.g., Haines 1979; Goldin 1981). 

Logistic regression analyses of the effect of economic variables on the 
use of income-generating strategies by Indianapolis families were much 
less supportive of the economic necessity hypothesis. The loss of income 
from a male head of household, which must have been catastrophic for 
families, significantly affected wives' employment in two of the three 
sample years, children's employment in one year, and boarding in one 
year. The families of unskilled workers were more likely than those of 
professionals and proprietors to send their children out to work and to 
take in boarders in 1880. Families with servants in 1880 were less likely 
to have employed children than those without servants. Yet, in some 
years, well-to-do families were more likely to have an employed wife or 
to take in boarders than less affluent families. Aside from their adoption 
by families experiencing the devastating loss of income that must have 
accompanied the death, desertion, or unemployment of a male head of 
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household, income-generating strategies were generally as likely to be 
used by affluent and middle-class families to further enhance their finan- 
cial position as by working-class families to get by. 

These findings may, of course, reflect the lack of a direct measure of 
the male head of household’s income in this study. Yet only one of the 
three measures of the family’s economic situation that were available— 
the loss of the male head of household’s income—acted in a manner 
consistent with the economic necessity hypothesis, and then on only one 
of the three economic strategies. Parallel analyses of a comparable sample 
of Indianapolis families drawn from the 1900 federal census and followed 
until 1910 corroborate this pattern in which the loss of the male head’s 
income systematically affected only wives’ employment and in which 
other economic variables had inconsistent effects on income-generating 
strategies (available on request). 

An implicit assumption of the economic necessity argument is that, 
because these strategies were stigmatized, only families that desperately 
needed to adopt them did so. This assumption is probably reasonable for 
wives’ employment in the second half of the 19th century and may sug- 
gest why this strategy was the most responsive to economic necessity. 
From the 1860s at least until the 1890s, it was extremely rare and widely 
regarded as socially unacceptable for married women to be employed. 
The “cult of true womanhood or domesticity,” as promulgated in 19th- 
century women’s magazines and religious literature, required that a wife 
and mother live on her husband’s wages (Welter 1966, p. 151; see also 
Degler 1980, p. 375). It is not surprising that wives’ employment was 
undertaken only when the family had no other choice or that this was 
the least popular of the three strategies for all but the very youngest 
cohort of wives, whose children were too young to work (see table 2).P 

Tentler (1979, pp. 140—41) captured the sense of desperation that ac- 
companied a married woman’s employment when she wrote: “The pov- 
erty that forced wives into the labor force was usually extreme, poverty 
that was beyond the normally stringent standards of life in unskilled 
workers’ homes. . . . A married woman's employment usually meant 
more to the family than a temporary expedient in hard times. It symbol- 
ized defeat, a failure of family survival strategy in an intensely competi- 
tive society.” 

Neither accepting boarders nor sending children out to work was a 
particularly stigmatized practice throughout the period considered here, 


15 That professionals and proprietors in 1860 were more likely than unskilled workers 
to have employed wives is also consistent with the argument that wives’ employment 
was stigmatized, if Sennett’s explanation (1974, pp. 123-24; that wives’ employment 
was less threatening to middle-class husbands than to working-class husbands) is 
correct. 
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although both of these later came to be viewed negatively. Employment 
of even young children was far more socially acceptable than wives’ 
employment throughout this period, and it was generally felt that once 
children reached employment age, they and not their mothers should 
work if the family needed more money (Smuts 1959, p. 43). Of course, 
most of the children sent out to work by Indianapolis families were in 
their late teens or early twenties, well beyond the age of “children” in 
the contemporary sense (Kett 1977). Although boarding became stigma- 
tized and increasingly associated with the poor and working class after 
the turn of the century, throughout the period considered here taking in 
boarders was a common and acceptable practice of affluent and middle- 
class families (Modell and Hareven 1973; Doyle 1983, p. 115; Katz and 
Davey 1978, p. $91). 

Certainly, economic necessity played a role in some families putting 
their children to work or accepting boarders. Yet because these strategies 
were not highly stigmatized throughout the period examined here, they 
were also taken up by some middle-class and affluent families, in part 
to improve their financial situation. In his study of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Katz and his colleagues (1982, p. 319) found that “men with more re- 
warding occupations were more able than workers to supplement their 
potential household income," suggesting that economic necessity was not 
the sole reason for adopting income-generating strategies. Commenting 
on the *European" pattern of children's employment in which there was 
little association of father's occupation or income to children's employ- 
ment, Angus and Mirel (1985, p. 140) note that this was not a result of 
economic necessity but rather of the desire of middle-class and well-to-do 
families to move ahead of their peers using their children's income or 
their wish to give their children a “work experience," perhaps more 
valuable than schooling, early in life. 

. Thus, there were economic reasons other than economic necessity for 
adopting the strategles discussed here. As we saw with regard to race, 
there were probably cultural reasons as well for the adoption of specific 
income-generating strategies. While data limitations preclude a definitive 
answer to the question of why families adopted these strategies, future 
research in the family economy perspective would benefit from qualita- 
tive research through diaries, autobiographies, letters, and so on, on the 
attitudes families had toward wives’ employment, children's employ- 
ment, and taking in boarders. 

In the 110 years since the period of this study, the strategies used by 
American families to generate income have changed considerably in their 
popularity. Vet although the strategies have changed and a safety net of 
government programs has made some families less vulnerable, many 
families today use considerable resourcefulness and flexibility in adopting 
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economic strategies in much the same way as did Indianapolis families 
of an earlier time. 
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The Legitimation of Inequality: 


Occupational Earnings in Nine Nations! 


Jonathan Kelley and M. D. R. Evans 
Australian National University 


Comprehensive data on public beliefs about the legitimacy of in- 
come inequality gathered from large, representative national sam- 
ple surveys in nine nations conducted by the International Social 
Survey Programme show: (1) broad agreement on the legitimate 
pay of low-status, ordinary jobs, (2) agreement that high-status, 
elite occupations should be paid more than the minimum, but (3) 
disagreement over how much more they should get. This disagree- 
ment is linked to politics and social structure, with older, high SES, 
politically conservative respondents preferring markedly higher pay 
for elite occupations, but usually not preferring lower pay for ordi- 
nary jobs. 


Income inequality is a central issue in social stratification and has been 
a topic of normative debate and political dispute since the time of Aris- 
totle. More recently it has been the subject of a flourishing empirical 
literature in which the dominant distributive justice tradition, supported 
by mainly American evidence, presumes a shared normative framework 
(Alves and Rossi 1978; Berger et al. 1983; Jasso 1980; Nock and Rossi 
1978; Rawls 1971; Sarapata 1963). But in politics, inequality is conten- 
tious, with the Left usually opposing it and urging redistributive taxation 
while the Right takes the opposite stance (Inglehart 1983; Jackman 1975; 
Lipset 1981; Pen 1971; Verba and Orren 1985, chap. 7). These political 
debates rest on implicit, largely untested assumptions about public atti- 
tudes: that there is no consensus on inequality; that different people hold 
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different, opposed but internally coherent views; and that these views 
reflect class position, self-interest, and political preferences. This con- 
trasts sharply with the distributive justice tradition. 

We extend these literatures cross-culturally and provide the most com- 
prehensive cross-national data yet available from new surveys of large 
representative national samples in nine countries. We refine the empirical 
analyses, demonstrating fundamental differences between norms on the 
legitimate earnings of low-status, blue-collar occupations and norms on 
earnings for high-status, elite occupations. We find widespread agree- 
ment on the legitimate earnings of low-status occupations and a single 
normative hierarchy in all nine countries: there is widespread agreement 
on which occupations should be well paid and which poorly paid. But 
we also find substantial dissensus on the magnitude of legitimate inequal- 
ity in that some think much more inequality is justified than others find 
proper. This dissensus is linked to politics and social structure and it 
primarily concerns the legitimate earnings of high-status occupations 
rather than low-status ones. 


THEORY 
The Existence of Norms about Inequality 


Many long-standing, hotly debated claims have been advanced to justify 
inequality, beginning with Aristotle’s view that providing equal rewards 
to people of unequal achievements would provoke social disharmony, a 
view supported by experimental work on equity (Berger et al. 1972; . 
Messick and Cook 1983). The most telling arguments concern income's 
role as motivation and reward. Neoclassical economics’ fundamental par- 
adigm sees people as maximizing their rewards; hence inequality is neces- 
sary to motivate investments in human and material capital, to reward 
effort, and to get gifted people to use their abilities fully (e.g., Becker 
1975; Schultz 1980). Functionalists make parallel arguments (Davis and 
Moore 1945). If these claims are substantially correct, and if prosperity 
is morally preferable to poverty, then some inequality is morally justified. 
And even if there is no independent moral basis for inequality ab initio, 
inequality's existence may in time produce it (Homans 1974). 

Different views of human nature will, we argue, give rise to systematic 
differences in the amount of inequality found acceptable. Some believe 
that people are motivated mainly by the prospect of rewards; others 
believe that pride, duty, altruism, scientific curiosity, and the like are 
alternative motives (Davis and Moore 1945; Tumin 1953). Some look to 
Adam Smith's invisible hand, manifest in the free market's visible re- 
wards, to motivate economic production, while Communists and many 
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socialists believe that central planning and overt bureaucratic rule pro- 
vide an alternative, with few differences in rewards required. Some 
(mainly on the left) think of economics as a zero-sum game (e.g., Thurow 
1980) so that high pay for some implies poverty for others and is therefore 
suspect. Others (mainly on the right) believe new wealth—rather than 
coming out of the pockets of the poor—is the product of skill and effort 
and thus carries no stigma (Schultz 1980). Indeed, prosperity, they argue, 
“trickles down” to the poor. Ideological divisions also lead to dissensus, 
as do diversity of beliefs about the nature of inequality (Shepelak and 
Alwin 1986) and diversity of opinion over the considerations that justify 
high pay (Sen 1973). Thus there are ample grounds for conflict over the 
level of rewards even among those who believe some inequality is morally 
legitimate: 

HYPOTHESIS 1. The public (a) has coherent views about inequality 
and (b) believes that differences in pay are morally legitimate, with greater 
rewards for jobs requiring education and skills, but (c) is divided about 
the proper size of rewards. 

HYPOTHESIS 2. Communists, socialists, and the political Left favor 
less inequality of pay than does the Right. 

Good arguments have been made for at least three competing hypothe- 
ses (see table 1). 


TABLE 1 


HYPOTHESES ABOUT THE PUBLIC’S VIEWS ON INCOME INEQUALITY 








AGREES WITH HYPOTHESIS 1 


Part C: The public 
Part B: The public differs about 


Part A: The public holds that how large the 
has coherent views differences in pay differences 
ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESIS on inequality are legitimate should be 





A. No norms exist and the pub- 
lic has no coherent 


VIEW EE No No No 
B. There is broad consensus 
on equalitarianism ............... Yes No No 


C. There is broad consensus on 

a single array of legitimate 

INCOMES L u mutua Yes Yes No 
Hypothesis 1. Varied norms ex- 

ist, but there is no consensus 

on the magnitude of legitimate 

ID COIDeS ee Sud FANS dee Yes Yes Yes 
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HYPOTHESIS A. No norms exist and the public has no coherent view. 

Converse (1964) and his many followers in political science claim that 
few ordinary people have coherent political attitudes; instead public opin- 
ion is flighty, disorganized, and random. This hypothesis spawned a 
lengthy and still-inconclusive debate that focuses on correlations among 
attitudes (e.g., Converse and Markus 1979; Judd and Milburn 1980; Nie, 
Verba, and Petrocik 1979; Kinder [1983] provides an excellent review 
of the vast literature). Converse’s logic also applies to attitudes toward 
inequality and, indeed, “disorganization” may be the dominant hypothe- 
sis on the topic: reflecting on decades of research in experimental social 
psychology, Walster, Berscheid, and Walster (1976, p. 4) argue that ordi- 
nary people do not have structured attitudes toward inequality; instead, 
they have idiosyncratic emotional responses. 

HYPOTHESIS B. There is complete consensus on equality. 

Some suggest that norms do exist, and, moreover, there is complete 
consensus about legitimate earnings—norms on inequality are like norms 
on murder, everyone agrees on the correct moral position. Equalitari- 
anism is one such possibility, advocated by many philosophies from early 
Christianity through Marx’s ((1875] 1972, p. 388) ideal communism, an- 
archism (Kropotkin 1888, p. 16), and the Israeli kibbutz movement (Shur 
and Peres 1986). This utopian vision has been urged by many revolutions 
in this century (Goode 1978, p. 376), by some economists (Sen 1973, 
pp. 77—106), and arguably attracts widespread public support (Bell 1972, 
p. 40; Jasso 1980). 

HyvpoTEHESIS C. There is no consensus on equality but there is consen- 
sus on an ideal earnings distribution. 

That norms are held consensually is often assumed in the distributive 
justice literature (Berger et al. 1972; Jasso 1980; Rawls 1971), with some 
empirical support in the United States (Jasso and Rossi 1977; Alves and 
Rossi 1978). This alternative concurs with our hypotheses about the exis- 
tence of norms and the rejection of strict equality but differs in positing 
consensus about how much inequality is proper. 


Inequality and Class 


The political debate about inequality takes as axiomatic lower-class 
equalitarianism and upper-class sympathy for inequality. If the distribu- 
tion of income is a zero-sum division of a fixed pie, as many believe, 
the lower class has a clear, self-interested motive for trying to reduce 
upper-class incomes, while the upper classes have an equally clear reason 
for opposition. 

HYPOTHESIS 3. Those who are lower in the class system—in educa- 
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tion, occupation, ownership, authority, or income—favor lower pay for 
high-ranking occupations. 

Enlightenment and charity.—lIt is not a foregone conclusion that class 
is inevitably linked to self-interest, especially concerning ordinary low- 
ranking occupations. First, the political debate is asymmetric. The Left 
denounces the elite’s high pay and urges redistributive taxation. In re- 
sponse, the Right often argues against such equalization but rarely argues 
for reducing the pay of ordinary jobs in order to increase rewards for 
the elite—perhaps because the 20th century’s “equalitarian zeitgeist” 
(Robinson and Bell 1978) makes that politically impractical. Second, the 
“principle of enlightenment” suggests that education imparts an enlight- 
ened and sympathetic view of the plight of the poor, so that the well 
educated tend to favor more, not less, pay for those in lowly occupations 
(Robinson and Bell 1978). Third, the marginal utility of income is less 
for the prosperous than the poor, so the charitably inclined among them 
will favor better pay for those in ordinary jobs. If charity is a “normal 
good” as economists put it, the prosperous can be expected to acquire 
more of it than the poor. So, contrary to conventional wisdom: 

HYPOTHESIS 4. Those who are higher in the class system in education 
or income favor greater rewards for ordinary low-ranking occupations. 


Rewards to Achievement 


Most political and social issues in the inequality debate are more relevant 
to middle- and high-ranking occupations than to modest ones. Neoclassi- 
cal economics sees benefits to the economy as a whole in rewarding effi- 
cient producers, risk-taking entrepreneurs, and those who invest in hu- 
man capital (Schultz 1980); functionalists argue that financial rewards 
are necessary to motivate training, diligence, and the assumption of oner- 
ous or responsible tasks (Davis and Moore 1945); and equity theory posits - 
that the public regards rewards to skill, training, and other productive 
inputs as legitimate (Berger et al. 1972; Alwin 1987). Insofar as the 
broader public reasons in these ways, controversy will focus on high- 
status occupations, not ordinary ones. Furthermore, because social struc- 
ture creates systematic differences in acceptance of neoclassical econom- 
ics, functionalism, and equity arguments, views on the pay of high-status 
occupations will be more dependent on social position than will views on 
the pay of low-status occupations. 

Political and moral considerations also focus controversy on high- 
ranking occupations. Political debate naturally focuses on redistribution 
from the (few) rich to the (many) poor—transfers in the opposite direction 
are electorally difficult in a democratic polity (although not impossible in 
an authoritarian one). Hostility to the rich and well-off is a staple of 
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left-wing politics in many countries and is often justified by attributing 
success to power, privilege, exploitation, and other illegitimate means. 
Long-standing moral concerns also focus on the elite, for example, the 
distrust of wealth in early Christianity (e.g., Matt. 19:24). And sometimes 
outright envy appears, for example in Australians' penchant for “cutting 
down the tall poppies.” Thus 

HYPOTHESIS5. There is more dissensus and sharper social and politi- 
cal cleavages over the legitimate levels of pay for high-ranking occupations 
than there is over legitimate levels of pay for low-ranking ones. 

Alternative arguments.—It is by no means obvious that dissensus 
should be mainly about the top rather than the bottom. The charitable 
goals of both Christianity and the welfare state are to aid those on the 
lowest rungs of society, in the extreme case, the very poorest individual 
(Rawls 1971). From these perspectives, high-status occupations are irrele- 
vant save perhaps as a source of funds for redistribution. Indeed, Verba 
and Orren (1985, pp. 19—20) believe that Americans are mainly con- 
cerned with the pay of low-ranking jobs, a view with some empirical 
support (Alves and Rossi 1978, pp. 556-57; but see Shepelak and Alwin 
1986). 


Similarities and Differences among Nations 


The strong similarities in the ranking of occupations in different indus- 
trial societies supports the “convergence thesis” argument that industri- 
alization erodes preexisting cultural differences by reshaping work roles 
into a single pattern (Inkeles 1960; Kerr et al. 1960). It is even more 
striking that similarities among both contemporary and earlier societies 
at all levels of development suggest that, because all complex societies 
confront identical functional imperatives and because only a few forms 
of organization are efficient, all have much the same basic division of 
labor and hence closely similar hierarchies of power, privilege, and pres- 
tige (Treiman 1977, p. 5). For example, throughout the world, mechani- 
cal engineering involves much the same work, requires broadly similar 
education and experience, and offers substantially greater pay than ordi- 
nary jobs. Since prestige reflects the task done, the training required, 
and the pay received, an engineer's prestige is much the same every- 
where. Thus occupational prestige hierarchies are similar throughout the 
world (see Treiman [1977, pp. 81—91] for the definitive analysis and the 
large supporting literature). If norms about legitimate earnings similarly 
reflect the task done, the education required, or the income received, 
then the pattern of legitimate earnings will also be much the same 
throughout the world. 

This argument for cross-cultural similarity does not, however, imply 
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uniformity in the amount of reward. For example, in all nations, a me- 
chanical engineer requires a broadly similar education and so (barring a 
completely authoritarian labor market) must, on straightforward human 
capital grounds, be paid more than ordinary workers as an incentive to 
undertake that training (Becker 1975). Human capital theory requires 
that the after-tax rate of return on investments in education be no less 
than the rates of return on material capital and other alternative invest- 
ments available to potential engineering students. But those alternative 
returns vary systematically with economic development. Because mate- 
rial capital has a higher rate of return in less developed countries, human 
capital must also (Psacharopoulos 1973). Returns also vary systematically 
with prevailing tax regimes, being lower when taxes are heavier, espe- 
cially in countries with highly progressive tax schedules. On human capi- 
tal arguments, this implies corresponding differences in the premium 
paid to high-status jobs. Indeed in most Communist societies alternative 
private investments do not exist at all, so, theoretically, there is little 
need to reward human capital.’ 

There are also politically structured alternatives. In all Communist 
countries, most industrialized market economies, and many developing 
nations, the government bureaucracy is a very large employer of educated 
labor and sets wages and conditions in good part by political and bureau- 
cratic considerations, not by the market. Thus pay and perks vary from 
nation to nation. But bureaucratic careers are an alternative to private 
enterprise, so rewards for educated workers in private employment must 
be competitive with government wages, which implies variation in the 
returns to human capital corresponding to the (politicized) wages of the 
bureaucracy. Their pay may be relatively low (as in most Communist 
countries) or high (as in many Third World countries where government 
employment is used to buy off potential political dissent), or anything in 
between. In sum: 

HYPOTHESIS 6. There ave strong similarities among nations in norms 
governing which occupations ought to be highly paid and which poorly 
paid. 

HYPOTHESIS 7. There ave marked differences among nations in norms 
governing how much of a pay premium high-status occupations should 
get relative to ordinary occupations. 


* Such differences in the amount of inequality are perfectly consistent with the strong 
evidence for cross-national similarities in prestige hierarchies because the methods 
used in that literature are, of necessity, almost always correlational (e.g., Treiman 
1977) and therefore insensitive to differences in the magnitude of inequality. For 
example, if in one country the prestige of engineers is 50 and that of unskilled workers 
10 (giving engineers a 5:1 advantage) but in another country engineers are 90 and 
unskilled workers 10 (giving engineers a 9:1 advantage), there is nonetheless a perfect 
correlation between prestige hierarchies in the two countries. 
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Alternative arguments.—Although the evidence for cross-cultural uni- 
formity in occupational hierarchies is strong, an older tradition stressing 
cultural diversity still has many adherents (Beteille 1986; Cook and Parcel 
1977; Haller and Lewis 1966; Haller and Bills 1979; Kraus and Hodge 
1987; Mahler, Greenberg, and Hayashi 1981; Tallman and Ihinger- 
Tallman 1979; for analyses of the same data we use, see Braun and Kolosi 
[1991] and Haller, Mach, and Zwicky [1991]). They point to cultural 
differences in values such as the importance attached to religion, author- 
ity, wealth, and land, to differences in social organization such as those 
involved in the development of the welfare state, to differences in politics 
such as those between democratic and authoritarian traditions or free- 
market and socialist policies, to differences in traditions such as those 
between Anglo-Celtic and Central European cultures (Anglo-Celtic soci- 
eties are those of the British Isles and their overseas offshoots, namely 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United States). They hold that 
these differences create differences in the status and prestige of certain 
value-laden jobs. For example, it has long been argued that skilled work- 
ers in socialist societies enjoy greater prestige than they do in capitalist 
countries, while routine white-collar jobs in socialist countries are less 
valued than in capitalist societies (Kraus and Hodge 1987). These views 
imply corresponding differences in the pay thought legitimate for those 
jobs and so are inconsistent with our hypothesis. We turn now to the 
evidence. 


DATA, MEASUREMENT, AND METHODS 
The International Social Survey Programme 


The data are drawn from the Ideology of Inequality module of the Inter- 
national Social Survey Programme (ISSP), an international consortium of 
survey organizations, mostly academic, that collect precisely comparable 
cross-national data on social attitudes and values (for an overview see 
Davis and Jowell [1989]). Each year the ISSP creates a module that is 
then fielded as an add-on to each country’s regular annual survey using 
exactly the same question wording, answer categories, and sequencing in 
all countries. This produces some of the most cross-culturally comparable 
attitude and value information ever collected. 

In addition, each country collects background and demographic vari- 
ables to a high standard of accuracy, using questions appropriate to local 
circumstances and institutions. 

In each country, researchers collect a large representative national 
sample of adults (Zentralarchiv 1989, pp. 5—25). The most common pro- 
cedure begins with interviews from a stratified random sample followed 
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by a “leave-behind” self-completion questionnaire with the ISSP ques- 
tions. Two surveys were done entirely by mail (Australia, Switzerland), 
and two were conducted entirely through face-to-face Interview (Austria, 
Hungary). There was one simple random sample (Australia), but the 
others involved various forms of clustering; no correction is made here 
for the consequent loss in efficiency. Completion rates averaged 63% 
(counting losses both at the interview and the drop-off stages), with a 
low of 51% (Switzerland) and a high of 82% (the Netherlands). 

The ISSP participants for the 1987—88 module were Australia (Kelley, 
Evans, and Bean 1992a), Austria (Haller and Rauball 1988), Great Brit- 
ain (Jowell, Witherspoon, and Brook 1988), Hungary (Kolosi and Robert 
1989), the Netherlands (Ester, Becker, and Van Praag 1989), the United 
States (Davis and Smith 1988), and West Germany (Mohler and Braun 
1989). The Italian survey did not ask the key earnings questions and so 
is omitted. Although not a member of the ISSP, Switzerland replicated 
the survey (Hischier and Zwicky 1988) and is included here. Key parts 
of the ISSP module were replicated in 1987 by the Polish Academy of 
Sciences (Slomczynski et al. 1989) on a national stratified random sample; 
they were made available to us by Kazimierz Slomczynski and Krzysztof 
Zagorski. 

Australia, 1990 data.—'The 1990 round of the Australian National 
Social Science Survey (NSSS) replicated most of the ISSP inequality mod- 
ule and added new data on a wide range of further occupations (Kelley, 
Evans, and Bean 19925).? The data were collected from a simple random 
sample of Australian citizens, chosen from the compulsory electoral roll. 
The completion rate was 6796, and the sample, like the earlier ISSP 
sample, is representative of the nation in age, sex, education, labor-force 
participation, and occupation (Bean 1991; Evans, Kelley, and Kolos 
1992, p. 468). 


* Tn addition to the 11 occupations in the original ISSP surveys, occupations included 
in the 1990 Australian NSSS are lawyer, assembly-line worker in a car factory, man- 
ager of a hardware store with 30 employees, shop assistant in a clothing store, butcher 
with his own shop and one apprentice, mechanical engineer (designs new motors and 
machines), someone who owns and manages a big city newspaper, surgeon, managing 
director of a big mining company, math teacher, someone who owns and manages a 
factory with 100 employees, architect with 10 employees (designs office blocks), laborer 
in a steel plant, gardener working in a plant nursery, dentist, qualified accountant, 
bank manager with 50 employees, postmaster with 25 staff, office cleaner, and sawmill 
worker. Our analyses omit math teacher, which has a communality less than half that 
typical of other occupations in a preliminary factor analysis, and dentist, which had 
an unusually high correlation with doctor. 
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Measurement 


We focus on questions about the legitimate earnings of 11 occupations. 
Similar questions have been used by Sarapata (1963), Lopreato and Lewis 
(1974), Verba and Orren (1985, chap. 8), Szirmai (1988, chap. 4), and 
Headey (1991).* The focus on occupation—rather than on education or 
on ascribed statuses such as race—reflects our judgment that occupation 
is the crucial element in legitimating income Inequality, a view strongly 
reinforced by Rossi’s pioneering vignette studies in the United States 
(Alves and Rossi 1978; Jasso and Rossi 1977; Nock and Rossi 1978). The 
question wording in the ISSP module was: “Next, what do you think 
people in these jobs ought to be paid—how much do you think they 
should earn each year before taxes, regardless of what they actually 
get... (a) First, about how much do you think a bricklayer should 
earn?” 

Answers were open ended, not precoded. According to customary local 
usage, monthly income was asked in some countries and, in Switzerland, 
after-tax rather than before-tax income. A list of 10 further occupations 
followed: doctor in general practice, bank clerk, owner of a small shop, 
chairman of a large national corporation, skilled worker in a factory, 
farm laborer, secretary, city bus driver, unskilled worker in a factory, 
and cabinet minister in the federal government. 

We chose these 11 occupations because we wanted to cover the full 
range from the lowest occupation (farm laborer, unskilled worker) to the 
very highest (corporate chairman, cabinet minister). At the top we 
wanted a high government position, since government elites are impor- 
tant in all our countries and dominant in some. Clarity was essential, 
but finding occupations familiar to cross-sections of the public in nine 
nations that can be described briefly and clearly in five languages (plus 
three surprisingly different variants of English) is not easy. We do not 
claim our choice is perfect but we do think it more than reasonable. 

Nonetheless, there are uncertainties. First, both “unskilled worker” 
and “skilled worker” are broader categories than the rest—at a higher 
level of aggregation— while “cabinet minister” and “chairman of a large 
national corporation” are much narrower, referring to a limited set of 
jobs rather than occupations. Second, with hindsight we would prefer a 


* Income is a less complete indicator of remuneration in socialist countries than in 
capitalist ones because more goods are distributed by nonmarket mechanisms. How- 
ever recent research for the World Bank indicates that consumer subsidies—about 
12% of household income in Hungary and 14% in Poland—probably counterbalance 
the nomenclature’s perks, so that money income yields an accurate picture of inequal- 
ity even in socialist countries (Milanovic 1992, pp. 4—5, 42—43). | 
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wider coverage of high-status occupations since dissensus focuses more 
heavily on them. Third, in some countries “cabinet minister” tends to 
be identified with the political party currently in power. These concerns 
led us to extend the range of occupations in the 1990 Australian NSSS. 

Units of measurement.—Cross-cultural comparisons are difficult be- 
cause the original answers are in different local currencies— dollars, 
pounds, forints, and so forth. In each country, we therefore express an- 
swers as a ratio to the average income of unskilled workers (e.g., about 
$17,500 in the United States). Thus if a U.S. respondent says a doctor 
should earn $50,000, we express that as 2.9 times as much as unskilled 
workers get in the United States, namely $50,000/$17,500. Similarly, if 
a British respondent proposes £25,000 as a salary for a doctor, we treat 
that as an income of 3.5, since it is 3.5 times the average British unskilled 
wage of about £7,200. 

This method treats all incomes as relative to unskilled wages in their 
country, regardless of differences in actual purchasing power. In 
the example, we treat the British respondent as proposing a higher pay 
for doctors than the American, 3.5 units versus 2.9, even though the 
U.S. doctor's $50,000 can purchase more goods and services than the 
British doctor's £25,000.° 

We make no adjustment for taxes. However, tax incidence studies 
suggest that in most countries the actual incidence of all taxes combined 
is approximately a flat percentage of income. If so, adjustment for taxes 
would not affect the ratio of high incomes to unskilled workers! pay, and 
our results would be unchanged. 

As is usual in income inequality studies, we analyze the natural log of 
Income, a usage strongly suggested by human capital theory (e.g., Becker 
1975). The log implicitly assumes that people think more in percentage 
terms than in absolute differences—treating, for example, the doubling 
of a unskilled worker's pay as equivalent to doubling a doctor's pay even 
though the absolute amount involved is very different. We also repeated 


š These figures are means estimated from the survey data for full-time workers. In. 
most countries there are too few unskilled workers to simply take their mean income 
directly (Hungary is the exception). We therefore estimated the mean from an OLS 
regression equation predicting income from occupational status, measured in Kelley's 
(1990, pp. 343—46) worldwide status scale, evaluating the equation at the status of 
unskilled workers (namely 14 points on the 0—100 status scale). The N of cases used 
in these estimates varies from country to country and averages 665. The Dutch survey 
asked only family income, so some further approximation is involved. 


* For lack of a better phrase we will sometimes refer to, e.g., ^4.1 minimum incomes" 
when what we mean is “an income 4.1 times the average unskilled worker's income." 
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our analyses without logging income and reach the same conclusions, 
although the percentage of variance explained is a little lower. 

Inequality scales.—For generality and to reduce random measurement 
error, most of our analyses use multiple item scales. The factor analyses 
shown in table 2 below (as well as LISREL analyses not shown here) 
suggest that views about low-status jobs are satisfactorily captured by 
averaging views on four blue-collar occupations: 


Norms for low-status occupations = [In(unskilled) 
+ In(farm worker) + In(bus driver) + In(skilled worker)]/4. 


Similarly for high-status, elite occupations: 


Norms for high-status occupations = [In(doctor) 
+ In(cabinet minister) + In(corporate chairman)]/3. 


Respondents who answered fewer than half of the questions on a scale 
are excluded from the analysis. The few who answered half or more, but 
not all, are included by giving them the average of the questions they 
did answer. Measurement of ISSP variables is described in Appendix B. 

Additional occupations and scales in the Australian data.—We are 
able to make finer distinctions in the 1990 Australian data, with separate 
scales distinguishing very low occupations—janitor, unskilled worker, 
gardener, farm laborer, assembly-line worker in a car factory, sawmill 
worker, and bus driver; routine white-collar occupations—shop assistant 
in a clothing store, secretary, and bank clerk; skilled blue-collar jobs— 
skilled worker and bricklayer; small business jobs—owner of a small 
shop, butcher with his own shop, manager of a hardware store, and 
bank manager; professional occupations—accountant, engineer, lawyer, 
architect, doctor, and surgeon; and finally elite business and government 
jobs—owner of a factory with 100 employees, cabinet minister, owner 
of a city newspaper, managing director of a big mining company, and 
chairman of a large national corporation. 


Methods 


In order to identify the major dimensions of perceptions of inequality 
we use principal axes analyses with communalities estimated iteratively, 
rotated to simple structure by the oblimin criterion. Only factors with 
eigenvalues greater than 1.0 are retained. 

Our regression analyses are ordinary least squares. The model for the 
pooled data is: 


In(legitimate income of low-status occupations) — 
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a t bage + b,age2 + b,male + b,education + b,education? 


+ bçprofessional + b,clerical and sales + b,petty bourgeoisie — (. 


+ b,entrepreneur + b,jsupervisor + b, income + b,,income? 
+ b subjective class + b,,subjective class’ + b,; political party 
+ 6,,Communist + b,,quasi Heckman + e. 


The model for the legitimate income of high-status occupations is the 
same with only the dependent variable differing. In pooled analyses, 
countries are weighted equally to have a notional 1,000 cases. We also 
estimate the same models for each country separately, omitting only the 
‘Communist variable. | 

Missing data on most items is treated by the pair-wise present method, 
which is statistically preferable to the usual alternatives (Hertel 1976). 
However, missing data on our key questions about legitimate earnings is 
a worry. In designing the questionnaire for the Ideology of Inequality 
module of the ISSP, we chose these particular questions despite their 
level of difficulty because they give much richer data than the alternatives 
and allow much more persuasive comparisons among countries. But they 
are undeniably difficult, requiring a currency figure as the answer, which 
requires more knowledge and thought than traditional survey questions 
of the “they should earn more/they should earn less” variety. As a conse- 
quence there is more missing data than usual—it averages around 15%, 
compared with 12% for the family income question and under 5% for 
most other questions (Zentralarchiv 1989, pp. 136-38). However, an 
extensive analysis shows that nonresponse is predominantly random and 
that correcting for it using Heckman-style procedures makes little differ- 
ence (see App. A). 

To allow for the possibility of curvilinear effects, we include quadratic 
terms for the key continuous variables, age and income (which show 
appreciable curvilinearity in many nations) and also education and sub- 
jective class (for which curvilinear effects are few). Because of a transla- 
tion error, the legitimate income of farm laborers was not asked in the 
Netherlands. We developed an instrument for it by regressing the legiti- 
mate income of farm laborers in Germany on the legitimate incomes of 
other low-status, blue-collar occupations in Germany and applied those 
regression weights to the Dutch data to obtain a predicted value for 
Dutch farm laborers (including a random component reflecting the stan- 
dard error). We chose Germany for this calculation because it is cultur- 
ally, geographically, and economically close to the Netherlands. 
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Since our analysis involves a number of difficult decisions of measure- 
ment and method, we repeated it using a variety of plausible alternative 
specifications. (1) There are plausible alternatives to expressing legitimate 
incomes relative to the actual pay of unskilled workers: they can be 
measured as relative to the earnings thought legitimate for unskilled (or 
some other group of) workers or as relative to what people belzeve un- 
skilled workers earn. (2) Instead of analyzing the incomes thought legiti- 
mate for ordinary and elite workers separately, we could take the ratzo 
of elite to ordinary as a single dependent variable. (3) A case can be 
made for not treating doctors as high-status occupations in Communist 
countries where their actual pay is low. (4) Individual earnings could be 
used instead of family income in the regression analyses, although this 
poses difficulties for those outside the labor force. (5) For subjective social 
class, the traditional middle-class/working-class question (not available 
for all our nations) might have been used instead of our less familiar 
question. (6) For occupation, the broad reference (omitted) category for 
our dummies—skilled and unskilled blue-collar workers, farmers, and 
the approximately 6% of the sample who never had a job or failed to 
answer the job questions—might be further subdivided (although there 
are hardly any significant differences among them). Alternatively, a con- 
tinuous status measure might have been used instead of our dummy 
variables. (7) In response to the arguments that low-status respondents 
would be unfamiliar with high-ranking jobs and vice versa, or that those 
in the labor force differ from those outside it, or that men differ from 
women, the analysis might be done for separate groups of respondents 
rather than the whole population. Results of these alternative analyses 
all lead to the same substantive conclusions as our preferred specification 
(details available from the authors on request). 


RESULTS 
Hypothesis 1a 


As hypothesized, norms about inequality do exist among the general 
public. The public is not responding to these questions at random; in- 
stead, strong correlations and a clear structure are evident in all nine 
nations (tables 2A—2C). People have clear views about the pay appro- 
priate for low-status occupations. So knowing what someone thinks an 
unskilled worker ought to earn, for example, tells a good deal about what 
he or she thinks a bus driver ought to earn: the correlation is .5 or higher 
in eight out of the nine countries. Much the same is true of the rest of the 
correlations among the low-status occupations (unskilled worker, farm 
laborer, secretary, bank clerk, bus driver, bricklayer, and skilled 
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TABLE 2A 


CORRELATIONS AND FACTOR ANALYSES OF LEGITIMATE INCOME OF EACH OCCUPATION 























FACTOR 
UNITED STATES oe. 
(N = 1,035) I II 

Unskilled worker ...... M 78  —.10 
Farm laborer ........... .58 77 —.21 
Secretary ................ .56 .58 79 | —.04 
Bank clerk .............. .91  .50 oi 71 —.03 
Bus driver ............... 56 .48 .63 .53 ké .08 
Bricklayer ............... Al  .37 .39 .39 .47 53 .17 
Skilled worker ......... 55 .47 .48 .39 .49 .48 .63 .14 
Shop owner ............. Ab .34 .40 .45 .41 .38 .39 .49 .20 
IR EE .11 .10 .16 .13 .21 .27 .23 .27 .06 .66 
Cabinet minister ....... .11 .03 .18 .17 .21 .19 .20 .22 .50 UA .68 
Chairman ............... .05 —.07 .10 .08 .21 .19 .25 .23 .47 .49 .. . —.05 74 

AUSTRIA 

(N = 907) 
Unskilled worker ...... 5x .80 | —.13 
Farm laborer ........... .59 20 —.19 
Secretary ................ .48 .46 .66 .08 
Bank clerk .............. .40 .38 .56 56 .27 
Bus driver ............... .62 .49 .59 SI .76 .03 
Bricklayer ............... 56 .53 Ai .46 .52 .69 .06 
Skilled worker ......... 54 .56 .48 .50 .56 .50 .72 .02 
Shop owner .......... L.. .33 .36 .32 .44 A8 .38 .34 A3 21 
Doctor EE .20 .13 21 .34 .23 .31 .23 A1 .14 .52 
Cabinet minister ....... .05 .04 .22 .31 .20 .19 .18 .23 .38 — .06 76 
Chairman ............... .17 .08 .25 .36 .24 .24 .23 .29 .50 .66 ... —.02 .87 

GREAT BRITAIN 

(N = 1,011) 
Unskilled worker ...... DE 87 —.16 
Farm laborer ........... .66 83 —.12 
Secretary ................ .64 .59 .77 —.02 
Bank clerk .............. .58 .56 .66 72 .10 
Bus driver ............... .75 .70 .70 .64 90 —.04 
Bricklayer ............... .60 .62 .57 .60 .66 .75 .08 
Skilled worker ......... .61 .64 .56 .59 .67 .68 .73 .17 
Shop owner ............. .42 A4 .43..50 .53 .46 .51 51 .23 
Doctor .................... .22 .27 .29 .35 .34 .42 .44 .39 .22 55 
Cabinet minister ....... .10 .11 .20 .24 .19 .16 .26 .25 .39 —.01 .66 
Chairman ............... 10 .10 .17 .24 .19 .24 .30 .29 .49 .56... —.07 .64 





SOURCES.—ISSP. See Davis and Smith (1988), Haller and Ruball (1988), and Jowell et al. (1988). 

NoTEÉ.—We used principal axis factor analysis with communalities estimated iteratively; oblimin 
rotation, pattern coefficients. N's are for unskilled laborers, other N’s vary slightly because of missing 
data. Key coefficients are italicized. 


TABLE 2B 


CORRELATIONS AND FACTOR ANALYSES OF LEGITIMATE INCOME OF EACH OCCUPATION 























FACTOR 
SWITZERLAND _ PATTERN ` 
(N = 812) I II 
Unskilled worker ...... bn 80 —.ll 
Farm laborer ........... „55 .66 —.24 
Secretary ................ 54 .38 .67 .12 
Bank clerk .............. 52 .40 .58 70 10 
Bus driver ............... 63 .42 .57 .59 78 .08 
Bricklayer ............... .61  .46 .47 .52 .60 24  —.00 
Skilled worker ......... .56 .46 .53 .54 .64 .58 76 .04 
Shop owner ............. 23 21 .33 .40 .34 .35 .35 .38 i23 
D06802... xs vis S: .12 —.04 .22 .24 .27 .18 .18 .29 .06 75 
Cabinet minister ....... .05 —.10 .20 .18 .17 .11 .14 .20 .61 — DÄ .81 
Chairman ............... .08 —.01 .24 .20 .22 .14 .21 .27 .62 .67 . . . .03 .60 
GERMANY 

(N = 1,226) 
Unskilled worker ...... CH 84 | —.15 
Farm laborer ........... .67 64 —.23 
Secretary ................ 59 .54 .72 .12 
Bank clerk .............. 49 .45 .57 .58 .30 
Bus driver ............... 67  .62 .69 .56 .83 .04 
Bricklayer ............... DÄ .63 .60 .59 .70 .80 .07 
Skilled worker ......... 61  .61..58 .57 .67 .68 .75 .12 
Shop owner ............. 23  .22 .32 .40 .31 .32 .32 .25 .39 
Doctor .................... .11 Op .26 .34 .25 .28 .25 .39 .05 .67 
Cabinet minister ....... .05 —.01 .22 .31 .15 .15 .22 .31 .50 — UI .77 
Chairman ............... .08 —.01 .22 .32 .21 .22 .28 .29 .51 .60 . . . —.04 .77 

NETHERLANDS 

(N — 1,364) 
Unskilled worker ...... SEN 87  —.16 
Farm laborer ........... .56 .64 —.00 
Secretary ................ .59 .46 .70 —.08 
Bank clerk .............. .64 .41 .58 75 —.02 
Bus driver ............... .72 .55 .65 .64 87 —.03 
Bricklayer ............... .61 .51 .49 .60 .63 .75 .02 
Skilled worker ......... .67 .54 Sp .61 .69 .64 82 —.02 
Shop owner ............. .33 .24 .30 .28 .35 .32 .34 .36 .20 
Doctor .................... .13 .18 .25 .18 .22 .23 .21 .29 .11 .69 
Cabinet minister ....... .00 .10 .18 .09 .10 .12 .11 .18 .55 — .05 .79 
Chairman ............... —.01 .08 .14 .10 .08 .13 .09 .20 .55 .63 ... —.06 .80 





SoURCES.— See Hischier and Zwicky (1988), Mohler and Braun (1989), and Ester et al. (1988). 

NOTE.—We used principal axis factor analysis with communalities estimated iteratively; oblimin 
rotation, pattern coefficients. N's are for unskilled laborers, other N's vary slightly because of missing 
data. Key coefficients are italicized. 
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TABLE 2C 


CORRELATIONS AND FACTOR ANALYSES OF LEGITIMATE INCOME OF EACH OCCUPATION 























FACTOR 

AUSTRALIA : FATTERN 

(N = 1,371) I II 
Unskilled worker ... us 65 | —.15 
Farm laborer ........ .66 60 | —.16 
Secretary ............. 60 .57 .73 .01 
Bank clerk ........... .57 .51 .57 .71 .01 
Bus driver ............ .68 .59 .61 .52 79 —.02 
Bricklayer ............ 46 .44 .37 .46 .47 7 il 
Skilled worker ...... .56 .58 .48 .53 .57 .48 70 .09 
Shop owner .......... .34 .31 .34 .36 .34 .33 .35 .40 .30 
Doctor ................. 10 .09 .17 .20 .16 .32 .22 .34 .10 .67 
Cabinet minister .... .02 .03 .18 .12 .11 .12 .17 .25 .46 — .00 .69 
Chairman ............ —.03 —.08 .05 .02 .07 Di .14 .23 .50 .54 . . . —.12 . 77 

POLAND 

(N = 684) 
Unskilled worker ...... cus 83 —.17 
Farm laborer ........... .46 20 —.08 
Secretary ................ .56 .45 .69 .07 
Bank clerk .............. .50 .39 .63 .60 .18 
Bus driver ............... .59 .49 .56 .53 .69 .16 
Bricklayer ............... .41 .48 .40 .42 .46 .62 .01 
Skilled worker ......... .57 .59 .53 .49 .64 .52 .74 .09 
Shop owner ............. .29 .30 .33 .32 .44 .29 .37 .24 .39 
OG egenen A0 .36 .47 .58 .52 Ap A8 .34 .44 .36 
Cabinet minister ....... .17 .22 .34 .40 .40 .22 .35 .40 .47 —.06 84 
Chairman ............... .26 .26 .37 .40 .46 .31 .48 .48 .51 .68... .04 .82 

HUNGARY 

(N — 2,328) 
Unskilled worker ...... Li X3: —.15 
Farm laborer ........... .50 80 —.06 
Secretary ................ .46 .54 .70 .02 
Bank clerk .............. .43 .42 .61 .61 .06 
Bus driver ............... 43 .49 .45 .40 ... .52 .23 
Bricklayer ............... -31 .39 .32 .34 A0 .42 .19 
Skilled worker ......... .56 .69 .52 .44 .54 .42 .77 .06 
Shop owner ............. .30 .39 .38 .37 .42 .40 .44 i32 .39 
Doctor .................... .37 .44 .46 .47 .47 .48 .51 .46 .39 .44 
Cabinet minister ....... .21 .27 .30 .27 .40 .27 .38 .37 .49 —.03 76 
Chairman ............... .26 A8 .40 .37 Ae .34 .47 .54 .57 .68 ... .01 89 





SouRCE.—ISSP. See Kelley et al. (1992a), Slomezynski et al. (1989), and Kolosi and Robert (1989). 
NOTE.—We used principal axis factor analysis with communalities estimated iteratively; oblimin rotation, pattern coefficients. Mis are for 
unskilled laborers, other N's vary slightly because of missing data. Key coefficients are italicized. 
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worker), although less clearly so in Hungary. This coherence is summa- 
rized in the factor analysis, where all seven low-status occupations load 
heavily on one factor in all countries; again, Hungary is slightly different. 

The public also has clear views about the pay appropriate for high- 
status occupations: doctor, cabinet minister, and chairman of a large 
national corporation. Correlations among these average around .5 (al- 
though they vary somewhat from country to country). This coherence is 
clear in the factor analysis, where the high-status occupations have large 
loadings on one factor in all nine countries. The only exception is “doc- 
tor” in Poland and Hungary, which straddles the low and high groups; 
the actual pay for doctors was abysmal in Communist countries.’ In the 
middle of the hierarchy “shop owner” straddles the two factors some- 
what variably from country to country. It is the only middle-status occu- 
pation in our list and the only one involving ownership. Broadly speak- 
ing, the correlations are highest among occupations that are of similar 
status (near the diagonal of the table), and progressively lower between 
occupations further apart in status. In the extreme, correlations between 
the lowest- and highest-status occupations are close to zero in some coun- 
tries. 

Evidence on a much wider range of occupations from the 1990 Austra- 
lian data strongly suggests that our conclusions are not an artifact of the 
limited range of occupations in the ISSP surveys but apply to a wide and 
diverse range of occupations (table 3). Correlations are highest among 
occupations of similar status, as in the cross-national analysis. The Aus- 
tralian public has clear and coherent views about numerous low-status 
occupations, as in the cross-national analyses, and almost equally clear 
views on a dozen diverse high-status occupations, not just the three avail- 
able in the cross-national data. In particular, we can discount the possi- 
bility that our comparisons are confounded by differences in the general- 
ity of the titles compared—for example, the broad occupational category 
“unskilled worker" versus the narrow job “cabinet minister in the fed- 
eral government.” Instead the same patterns hold for a variety of more 
narrowly defined occupations similar in status to unskilled worker (e.g., 
janitor, gardener, sawmill worker) and also for more broadly defined 
titles similar in status to cabinet minister (e.g., lawyer, architect, 
surgeon). 


? Doctors, professors, and similar professional occupations not involved in the produc- 
tion of physical goods were treated as a pure cost to the economy in the Communist 
system of national accounts (like welfare transfers), not counted as a valuable service, 
much less as investment; their services were not even included in GNP. 
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Inequality 


Hypothesis 1b 


There is real variation rather than consensus in the incomes people feel 
are legitimate (table 4). These are not like norms on murder that are held 
consensually, but like most political and social attitudes, evoke marked 
differences of opinion. Equalitarianism can be quickly rejected: hardly 
anyone—only 1% or 2%—thinks it proper that all occupations get the 
same pay, and this varies little from country to country. Even defining 
"equality" loosely to encompass incomes within 10% of each other, only 
196—496 are equalitarian, again with little variance from country to coun- 
try. Thus, equality of earnings is nearly universally rejected by the public 
of industrial societies, Communist (Sarapata 1963) as well as capitalist 
(Alves and Rossi 1978, p. 547). 

There is, however, some support for “near” equality: 696 or 796 of 
the public in Western nations would countenance no more than a 50% 
spread between high and low, and 10%—20% would prefer high-status 
jobs to pay no more than twice what low-status ones do. Poland and 
Hungary, still Communist at the time of the survey, were noticeably 
more equalitarian, although even in these “workers? paradises" only 2% 
believed it right to pay high-status jobs the same as low-status jobs. 

The majority of the public in all these countries, save Poland, prefer 
substantial inequality, with top jobs earning at least three times low- 
status wages. There is most support for inequality in the United States, 
Austria, Britain, Switzerland, and Germany, and least support in Com- 
munist countries (see also Hout and Wright [1992] for Russia and Zagor- 
ski [1992] for Poland). 


Hypothesis 1c 


Another form of consensus can also be dismissed: that universally ac- 
cepted norms legitimate occupational earnings differentials so that almost 
everyone agrees how much each job should pay. Figure 1 gives the evi- 
dence, showing the full distribution of opinion for one low-ranking occu- 
pation (unskilled worker) and a job at the top of the hierarchy (chairman 
of a large national corporation); summary figures for other occupations 
are found in table 5. For example, about 54% of Americans think un- 
skilled workers ought to earn less than the average unskilled worker 
actually earns, around 1546 think they should earn the same, 3096 think 
they should earn a little more, and almost no one thinks they should earn 
twice (or more) than the actual unskilled wages. By contrast, almost no 
one thinks the chairman of a large national corporation should earn only 
as much as unskiled workers; views are quite varied with the mode 
around three to five times unskilled wages, with a long tail to the right 
(compressed in the graph). 
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Fic. 1.—Legitimate incomes of unskilled workers and corporation chairmen 
in nine nations, 1987 (percentage distributions, smoothed). 


Inequality 


There is some consensus but also great variation from person to person 
in ali nine nations. There is consensus in that the distributions are mostly 
unimodal with a single, strong peak, with clearly distinct peaks for differ- 
ent occupations (the Jaggedness in some countries is due to respondents’ 
preference for answering in round numbers). There is variation in that 
some endorse much lower incomes and others much higher. In all coun- 
tries, views about the legitimate pay of corporate chairmen vary more 
than views on unskilled workers. 


Which Occupations Should Be Highly Paid? 


In all nine countries, people think high-status jobs requiring education 
and skills should be more highly paid than ordinary jobs (table 5). For 
example, on average, Americans think that low-ranking occupations 
should earn about as much as they actually do earn, that a skilled worker 
toward the middle of the hierarchy should earn around 1.4 times the 
unskilled wage, that doctors should earn 4 times as much, and that the 
director of a large nationwide company should earn over 5 times as much. 
Comparable figures are given for each country, relative to the actual 
pay of unskilled workers in each. For example, Hungarians believe that 
chairmen of their large national corporations ought to earn 2.7 times as 
much as unskilled workers actually earn. 

There is relatively little variation among countries in legitimate pay 
for low-status occupations (see table 5, first few rows). Broadly speaking, 
people believe that ordinary blue-collar and routine white-collar occupa- 
tions should earn up to 50% more than unskilled workers actually earn. 
The public would mostly pay skilled workers, bricklayers, and, in some 
countries, bus drivers and bank clerks more than that, up to twice the 
wages for unskilled labor. Communist countries are less generous to rou- 
tine white-collar workers (as in prestige studies; see Kraus and Hodge 
1987). 

The hierarchy of occupations is broadly similar in all nine countries. 
People believe that cabinet ministers and big business executives should 
earn much more than ordinary workers; so should doctors (less so in 
Communist countries). Shop owners usually come next, followed by 
skilled workers and bricklayers. The remaining, less-skilled jobs—both 
manual and routine white collar—are at the bottom. 

Although the rank order of occupations is similar, the amount of in- 
equality thought legitimate varies from one country to another. People 
in the Anglo-Celtic nations think ordinary workers ought to be paid 
10%—-20% more than actual unskilled wages, while Germans, Austrians, 
and citizens of the (then) Communist countries are more generous, advo- 
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cating 40% or 50% more. The Swiss and Dutch are in between. There 
are greater differences about pay for the elite. Americans, Austrians, 
Swiss, Germans, and the Dutch would pay them most, believing that 
doctors, cabinet ministers, and top business executives should earn 4 or 
5 times what unskilled workers actually earn. Americans favor the largest 
gap between top and bottom—the greatest inequality—advocating that 
the elite get about 3.8 times as much as ordinary workers should get; 
Austrians are close behind. The other European capitalist societies come 
next. Australians favor noticeably less inequality, believing that their 
doctors, cabinet ministers, and big businessmen should get only 2.8 times 
ideal unskilled wages. And in (then) Communist Poland and Hungary, 
even less inequality is legitimate, with the top meriting less than 2 times 
unskilled wages. These figures do not, however, adjust for the major 
differences among these countries in class, politics, and social structure. 


Demographic Differences 


Demographic differences in what pay people think legitimate are surpris- 
ingly large, even after controlling for a wide variety of class and political 
measures (table 6). For example, older respondents are more likely than 
younger to favor high pay for elite occupations (fig. 2, top). Comparing 
two people of similar education, occupation, income, and politics but 
differing by a generation (30 years) in age, the older would typically favor 
about 30% higher pay than the younger. In sharp contrast, age differ- 
ences concerning low-status jobs are small, with middle-aged respondents 
a little more generous than the young or the old. 

There are two plausible explanations for these striking differences 
about elite occupations, but they cannot be distinguished in data like 
ours from a single point in time. First, it could be history: throughout 
the developed world public opinion has steadily shifted to the political 
and social left since World War II, although perhaps less so in recent 
years. This is reflected in the expansion of the welfare state, in govern- 
ment redistributive policies, and in many other ways. A shift toward 
more equalitarian preferences about earnings might well be part of this 
“equalitarian zeitgeist” (Robinson and Bell 1978; Evans, Kelley, and 
Kolosi 1992). Second, the pattern in figure 2 is broadly similar to the 
familiar growth pattern of actual incomes in high-status jobs over the 
life cycle, with the old earning more than the young. Our respondents’ 
own careers, and those of their friends and co-workers, also follow these 
patterns and so might shape norms in parallel. 

In most of the nine countries, although not in all, men favor higher 
incomes for high-status jobs than do women, around 5%—15% more. 
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Inequality 


This is not due to differences in occupation, supervisory responsibility, 
or other aspects of class position (which are controlled in the analyses) 
nor to differences in labor-force participation (which we found to be 
irrelevant in preliminary analyses). 


Hypothesis 2 


Citizens of Communist countries favor a more equalitarian division of 
income; other things equal, they think it legitimate to pay high-status 
occupations only 58% as much as their peers elsewhere in the world 
think right (el "20 = .58; table 6). Communists would also pay low-status 
occupations more, but not by as much, only about 8% more than their 
capitalist peers. On this evidence, the normative legacy of 40 years of 
Communist rule is not so much to persuade people that the working class 
deserves more, as to persuade them that the elite deserves less. This may 
reflect economic reality—since the money gained by depriving a (small) 
elite would not provide enough to do much for the wages of the (large) 
working class, or it may reflect a normative aversion to privilege (Evans 
et al. 1992), which figures heavily in Communist rhetoric if not in reality 
(e.g., Andorka and Kolosi 1984; Lane 1982; Szelenyi 1983), or simple 
envy, reinforced by the poverty and shortages that seem endemic to 
communism. It may reflect resentment against the ruling elites that 
brought their countries to such a sorry pass (the old regimes collapsed a 
few years after these surveys were conducted). It most likely reflects some 
combination of these. But whatever the explanation, the difference is 
striking. 

Supporters of right-wing parties think it legitimate for high-status oc- 
cupations to earn more than left-wingers think proper, although the dif- 
ference is not large. Overall, right-wingers would give the elite about 8% 
more than left-wingers, but this varies from country to country (table 6). 
Right-wingers in some countries would also pay ordinary workers less, 
but the difference is small, around 2% in the pooled sample. Politica] 
differences on high-status occupations are sharpest in the Netherlands, 
where the Right and Left differ by 27% (e“”). This divide is between 
12% and 15% in Britain, Switzerland, and Germany, but political differ- 
ences count less in Australia and are not significant in other nations. 
It is interesting that Communist party members are no more—and no 
less—equalitarian than other citizens in Poland. So political divisions 
within countries mirror Communist-capitalist differences between coun- 
tries but on a much reduced scale, with disagreement mainly about the 
elite’s pay rather than about that of ordinary workers. 
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Hypothesis 3 


Table 6 tests whether the higher classes—as indicated by education, 
occupation, ownership, supervisory authority, income, and subjective 
class identification (Robinson and Kelley 1979; SE 1992)—favor more 
pay for high-status occupations. 

Educatton.—The well educated generally pve: more pay for high- 
status occupations, each year of education increasing legitimate income 
by about 1%. This is significant statistically but not dramatic substan- 
tively. Education’s effect is largest in Communist and Anglo-Celtic coun- 
tries (2% or 3% per year); it is absent in predominantly German-speaking 
countries and in the Netherlands. - 

Occupation.—Overall, one's own occupational position matters little. 
There is no consistent pattern for professionals and administrators at the 
top of the hierarchy. The pooled analysis suggests that they favor 3% 
less for elite jobs like their own, but the effect is insignificant in seven 
of the nine countries, and the only two significant effects indicate that 
high-status workers support higher pay for these jobs. The more detailed 
1990 Australian data suggest that a bonus goes to the very highest elite 
business and government jobs, not to the ordinary professional and ad- 
ministrative jobs that most of our professional respondents hold (ta- 
ble 6). * 

Surprisingly, routine white-collar workers are slightly more sympa- 
thetic to high pay for elite occupations than would be expected from their 
(modest) education, income, and subjective class position. They would 
pay 396 more than blue-collar workers think right. This difference is 
largest in the United States, Britain, and Germany. 

Ownership.—'The self-employed who have no employees are slightly 
less supportive of high pay for the elite, about 696 less in the pooled 
analysis. They may be fractionally more supportive of high pay for ordi- 
nary occupations in the Netherlands and Hungary. Business owners— 
predominantly owners of very small businesses with only a handful of 
employees—are exposed to the full rigor of the market economy. But 
this does not seem to affect the pay they think right for high-status jobs 
in any of our countries except for a handful of elitist entrepreneurs in 
prereform Hungary. Supervisors do not have consistently different views 
from ordinary workers. 

Subjective class identification. —Those who identify with the middle 
classes favor slightly higher incomes for elite occupations in the pooled 
analysis; at the extreme, the highest class would pay the elite 4% more, 
and ordinary occupations 696 less, than the lowest class thinks proper. 
These effects are clearest in the United States, Australia, and Britain, 
but absent in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
Hungary. 
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Income.—Income has a strong and consistent effect, with the prosper- 
ous favoring higher pay for elite occupations (fig. 2). On the average, 
every minimum income a family has leads them to favor a further 11% 
for high-status occupations. The effect is curvilinear—strongest in the 
lower income ranges and less important at higher incomes—and strongest 
in the United States, Britain, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. It is 
significant in all nine countries and has been found in other studies as 
well (Szirmai 1988, pp. 97-98; Verba and Orren 1985, pp. 178-79). 

Australia, 1990 data.—Results from the 1990 Australian survey repli- 
cate the basic pattern of findings but refine and extend them, showing 
that the sharpest differences are at the very top of the hierarchy among 
the business and governmental elite, that those differences decline mark- 
edly for professional occupations just below them, and that differences 
are uniformly small for middle- and low-status occupations (table 6). 
Those who identify with the middle class favor generous pay for elite 
business and government jobs and higher pay for traditional profes- 
sions—engineers, architects, lawyers, doctors, and the like. But they are 
not especially sympathetic to small business groups and are unsympa- 
thetic to skilled blue-collar occupations, routine white-collar employees, 
and the very lowest occupations. The prosperous show sympathy with 
the elite and, to a lesser extent, with other occupations. Other aspects of 
class matter little. In sum, hypothesis 3 is strongly supported. 


Hypothesis 4 


Charity and enlightenment suggest that some aspects of class lead not to 
self-interest but to sympathy for the less fortunate in low-status jobs, a 
possibility tested in table 6. 

Education.—Education does not seem to lead to enlightenment in the 
pooled analysis, but neither does it lead to self-interest: the well educated 
favor neither greater nor lower pay for people in low-status jobs. Thus 
the division of opinion between the well and the poorly educated is exclu- 
sively concerned with the pay of the elite, not the pay of ordinary work- 
ers. But there are exceptions in some countries: well-educated Hungari- 
ans and Poles are a bit more charitable than other people. In the more 
detailed 1990 Australian results, the educated prefer fractionally lower 
pay for several low-ranking (but objectively well-paid) blue-collar 
groups. 

Income.—The prosperous are consistently more charitable to those in 
ordinary jobs. For every additional minimum income that respondents 
have themselves, they support an additional 496 for low-status jobs in 
the pooled analysis. This is far from a full tithe, but it does suggest a 
charitable regard for others’ welfare. This effect is clear, if small, in eight 
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of the nine countries. The more detailed 1990 Australian results suggest 
that the effect is weakest at the very bottom of the occupational hierar- 
chy, an additional 1%—2% for the lowest blue-collar and routine white- 
collar jobs, and perhaps slightly larger for skilled blue-collar and small- 
business occupations. 

Beyond this, charity is not evident. Professionals would give fraction- 
ally less to those in ordinary low-status occupations in the pooled sample, 
but the effect does not reach significance in any one country. Supervisors, 
the petty bourgeoisie, and employers would give neither more nor less. 
In several capitalist countries, the middle class is a little less sympathetic 
to those in low-status jobs—or perhaps their working class is a little 
more sympathetic to its peers—but in Poland they are slightly more 
sympathetic. In sum, these results offer partial support for hypothesis 
4: there does seem to be some charity among the prosperous, but no 
enlightenment (as defined by Robinson and Bell [1978]) among the well 
educated. | 


Combined Effects of Class, Politics, and Demography 


We have seen that demography, politics, and several different aspects of 
class influence views on legitimate inequality, not all in the same direc- 
tion. This complexity makes it hard to get an overall picture, so a simple 
summary is useful. We use the regression equations in table 6 to predict 
the views of two ideal-typical extremes—looking at the extremes gives a 
sense of the magnitude of the effects. First is an ideal-typical elite busi- 
ness executive: a 60-year-old man who supports a right-wing political 
party, has a university education, is the manager of his own firm, super- 
vises his employees, identifies with the upper class, and has a family 
income 5 times the unskilled wage (about $90,000 a year in the United 
States at the time). Second is an ideal-typical young worker: a man of 20 
who supports a left-wing (but not Communist) political party, has only 
eight years of schooling, works in an unskilled job, identifies with the 
lowest class, and has a family income equal to the unskilled wage. 
These two ideal-types have drastically different ideas about what in- 
comes are legitimate for high-status occupations (table 7). The young 
worker would pay high-status jobs only 3 minimum wages. By contrast, 
the business executive thinks 7 minimum wages is right—over twice 
as much. The same general pattern holds in all nine nations, but with 
substantial variation in how much the ideal-typical executive thinks high- 
status occupations should earn. This ranges from around 8-10 minimum 
wages in Germany, the United States, and the Netherlands, to 5 or 6 
minimum wages in Britain or Australia, and even less in Poland. But 
relative differences between ideal types are nearly constant: in each coun- 
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PREDICTED LEGITIMATE EARNINGS FOR TWO IDEAL-TYPICAL RESPONDENTS, AND 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES ADJUSTED BY REGRESSION FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 











INCOME THOUGHT INCOME THOUGHT 
LEGITIMATE BY LEGITIMATE BY 
— TOTAL POPULATION, 
Young Elite ELITE AS ADJUSTED TO 
Worker Executive % OF WORKER U.S. STRUCTURE 
All: 
High-status jobs ........ 2.85 7.22 253 4.19 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.26 1.34 106 1.24 
Ratio, high:low ........ 2.26 5.39 238 3.38 
United States: 
High-status jobs ........ 2.28 8.23 361 4.11 
Low-status job ......... .99 1.09 110 1.08 
Austria: 
High-status jobs ........ 4.09 6.91 169 5.37 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.36 1.54 113 1.41 
Great Britain: 
High-status jobs ........ 2.14 5.86 274 3.80 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.09 1.23 113 1.20 
Switzerland: 
High-status jobs ........ 2.18 7.62 350 4.17 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.26 1.38 110 1.32 
Germany: 
High-status jobs ........ 3.28 10.21 311 5.19 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.44 1.55 108 1.50 
Netherlands: 
High-status jobs ........ 3.12 7.76 249 4.59 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.33 1.45 109 1.31 
Australia: 
High-status jobs ........ 2.33 5.41 232 3.38 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.22 1.13 93 1.16 
Poland: 
High-status jobs ........ 1.77 5.13 290 2.57 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.31 2.16 165 1.45 
Hungary: 
High-status jobs ........ 1.75 7.13 407 2.80 
Low-status jobs ........ 1.25 2.26 181 1.44 





SouncEÉ.—ISSP. See table 2. 

NOTE.— These are predicted values from the regression eqq. of table 6 evaluated at the ideal-typical 
values (cols. 1, 2, and 3) or for the entire U.S. sample (col. 4). The “young worker" ideal-type is 
20-years-old with 8 years of education, in a low-status manual, nonsupervisory job, earns the minimum 
income, identifies with the lowest class, and supports a left-wing (but not Communist) political party; 
the "elite businessman" is 60, with a university education, in a high-status administrative job in his 
own company, has supervisory responsibilities, earns five minimum incomes, identifies with the highest 
class, and supports a right-wing party. Occupations in the low-status scale are unskilled worker, farm 
worker, bus driver, and skilled worker; the high-status scale has doctor, cabinet minister, and chairman. 
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try, the executive thinks it right to pay about 2.5 to 3.5 times more than 
the young worker does (table 6, col. 3). Executives are least distinctive 
in Austria, where they favor less than twice the (generous) figure Austrian 
workers advocate. 

For low-status jobs the picture is quite different, with the two ideal- 
typical extremes in surprising agreement: both the young worker and the 
old business executive think it right to pay holders of low-status jobs 
about 1 to 1.5 minimum incomes. What is striking is that the old execu- 
tive would not pay low-status workers any less than his young, working- 
class peer would but, if anything, would pay a little more. Again, all 
nine nations are similar. An American executive, for example, thinks it 
right to pay low-status jobs about 1.1 minimum wages, a figure 10% 
higher than young American workers think right. Indeed, in eight of the 
nine countries the executive would pay low-status jobs more than young 
workers think right. In Australia, executives would prefer ordinary work- 
ers’ (objectively high) incomes to drop by only 9%. And in the Commu- 
nist nations, executives are markedly more generous than unskilled work- 
ers. Thus, both the young worker and the executive are close to 
agreement about what low-status jobs should get, which hints at a con- 
sensual “social minimum” just above the actual wage of unskilled work- 
ers (Alves and Rossi 1978, pp. 543, 556-57; Verba and Orren 1985, 
p. 160). 

There is, however, no consensus about the elite. Instead, there are 
sharp differences with young workers in all nine countries who favor 
much lower pay than executives think proper (see also Verba and Orren 
1985, pp. 147-58). This divergence of opinion creates the potential for 
entrenched political conflict over income redistribution. Left-wing par- 
ties’ traditional redistributive policies to tax the rich are morally correct 
in the eyes of their working-class supporters. But when right-wing parties 
oppose such taxes, arguing that high pay for the elite is necessary, they 
too are morally correct in the eyes of their middle- and upper-class sup- 
porters. Moreover, social networks tend to homogeneity, so both the 
elite and their friends are likely to find their high earnings justified and 
systematically to misperceive themselves as being average and middle 
class, not rich and privileged (Evans et al. 1992; Szirmai 1988, pp. 94— 
96). Thus, both sides feel that their position is morally justified and is 
supported by their peers. When both sides to a dispute believe they are 
in the right, the conflict is likely to be bitter and long running, as indeed 
this one is. 


Hypothesis 5 


Differences in variance.—In all nine countries there is wide agreement 
about the legitimate pay of occupations at the bottom of the hierarchy, 
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but great dissensus at the top (table 5; dissensus is measured by the 
standard deviation of log income, a well-known scale-free measure of 
dispersion [Sen 1973, pp. 28—29]). For example, in the United States the 
standard deviation for farm laborers, secretaries, bank clerks, and bus 
drivers is around .30 to .40 (table 5, part B), which implies that about 
two-thirds of the respondents have given answers within 35% to 50% ot 
the geometric mean (namely et? to e“”). By contrast, the standard devia- 
tions are roughly half again as large at the top of the hierarchy, for 
doctors (0.54), cabinet ministers (0.53), and chairmen (0.90). A similar 
pattern holds in all other free-market countries, and it exists in muted 
form in Communist countries and for a wide range of other occupations 
as well (table 3). 

Differences between slopes.—There are large demographic and class 
differences over the legitimate pay of high-status occupations but small 
differences about low-status occupations (table 6). This is strikingly true 
of communism (.50 vs. .08), political party (.08 vs. .02), age (.010 vs. 
.002), and income (.10 vs. .04). It is true of the pooled analysis, true in 
each of the nine countries separately, and true for the more detailed 1990 
Australian data. It is vividly illustrated by the ideal-typical calculations 
of table 7. As a consequence, the percentage of variance explained is 
much greater for views on high-status jobs than for low. In the pooled 
analysis the difference is 28% versus 1096; and the same pattern holds in 
each country separately. 

Thus dissensus is concentrated at the top of the occupational hierarchy, 
as hypothesis 5 claimed, rather than at the bottom. The main issue is 
not the welfare of the poor but rather the legitimacy (or lack thereof) of 
high incomes. 


Hypothesis 6 


The legitimate-earnings hierarchy is broadly similar in all nine countries, 
as we have seen. Cabinet ministers and the chairmen of large national 
corporations get the highest legitimate incomes, with doctors not far be- 
hind. Shopkeepers usually come next, followed by skilled blue-collar and 


8 These results do not just reflect the higher salaries of high-status occupations, as the 
SD of the log is not sensitive to that but only to proportional variation. Furthermore, 
relative deviations (the SD divided by the mean) show the same pattern (details avail- 
able on request from the authors). 


? It has been suggested that this may be due to lower-status respondents' unfamiliarity 
with elite pay, and so to random error rather than genuine differences in consensus. 
But results from separate analyses of low-status, poorly paid workers (who would be 
most familiar with low-ranking jobs) and for high-status, well-paid workers (most 
familiar with high-ranking occupations) rule out this possibility. In both groups the 
usual pattern appears (details available from the authors on request). 
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TABLE 8 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE LEGITIMATE EARNINGS HIERARCHIES OF NINE NATIONS 








LEGITIMATE EARNINGS 





COUNTRY I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 PRESTIGE* 
1. United States .......... 1.00 Recs 
2. Austria .................. .94 1.00 .88 
3. Britain .................. .97 .94 1.00 .94 
4. Switzerland ............ .87 .97  .84 1.00 .87 
5. West Germany ........ .97 .99 op .95 1.00 .88 
6. Netherlands ............ .97 .99 .97 .94 .99 1.00 .88 
7. Australia ................ 99 .96 .96 .91 .99 .98 1.00 92 
8. Poland .................. 74 .86 .79 .84 .83 .84 .78 1.00 47 
9. Hungary ................ 79 .90 .81 .89 .86 .87 .82 .97 1.00 ke 
Average correlation? .... .90 .94 .90 00 04 .94 .92 .83 .86 .86 





NOTE.—- Occupations are the unit of analysis; each data point is the income thought legitimate for 
that occupation in a one country (from table 5). Prestige figures for Austria and Hungary are not 
available, so German figures are used for Austria and the average of figures for Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union are used for Hungary. N — 10,738 respondents in nine countries. 

* Correlation of prestige hierarchy with United States (Treiman 1977, pp. 81—92). 

* Average correlation with the other eight countries. 


routine white-collar jobs, with farm laborers usually at the bottom. The 
hierarchy that Americans think appropriate correlates over .9 with that 
of other countries, except the two Communist nations (table 8). Indeed, 
the market economies are strikingly similar to one another, mostly with 
correlations well above .9, but rather different from the two Communist 
countries, which are, in turn, highly similar to each other. For all nine 
countries, the correlations average .9. 

This similarity in legitimate-earnings hierarchies can be usefully com- 
pared with the similarity in occupational prestige hierarchies (Sarapata 
1963; Verba and Orren 1985, pp. 172—74). Treiman's definitive study 
shows that prestige hierarchies have a great deal in common throughout 
the world and provides correlations among prestige hierarchies for most 
of the countries in our study (Treiman 1977, pp. 81—92; see also Haller 
and Bills 1979). Correlations between the U.S. prestige hierarchy and 
those in the other countries average .86 (table 8), fractionally lower than 
the .90 for the earnings hierarchies. Thus there appears to be at least as 
much similarity among legitimate-earnings hierarchies as among prestige 
hierarchies. This evidence strongly supports the hypothesis of cross- 
cultural uniformity in views on which occupations ought to be highly 
paid. But that does not necessarily imply agreement on how large differ- 
ences in pay should be. 
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Hypothesis 7 


The results thus far are broadly similar in all nine countries, lending 
weight to the hypothesis of international structural uniformity. But we 
have also seen some differences, presumably reflecting culture, which 
lend support to the hypothesis of cross-national diversity. There are both 
similarities and differences in the impact of demography, class, and poli- 
tics (table 6). There are similarities in that, broadly speaking, the same 
factors are important in all nine countries, which leads to similar earnings 
hierarchies, but also real differences in the magnitude of these effects, 
which create differences in the amount of inequality thought right. For 
example, cultures are strikingly similar in that the prosperous favor 
higher earnings for elite jobs in all nations. Nonetheless, this effect is 
about twice as large in the United States, Britain, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands, as it is in Australia, Austria, or Hungary. 

The most striking difference among countries is in the overall amount 
of earnings inequality they think legitimate. Americans favor more in- 
equality than people in other countries, with Austrians not far behind, 
while Australians, Hungarians, and Poles favor less inequality (table 5). 
These differences are large and statistically significant (P < .0001), with 
Americans thinking it right to pay occupations at the top of the hierarchy 
4 times as much as ordinary workers earn, compared with the only 2 or 
3 times as much thought right by Australians, Hungarians, and Poles. 
In these data Australia is the most equalitarian capitalist country (but 
Sweden may be even more equalitarian, close to the Communist nations; 
see Svallfors 1992, table 6). 

However, it is by no means clear that these striking differences reflect 
true differences in the nations’ cultures rather than differences in social 
structure. The United States, for example, has much higher educational 
levels than the other countries, is predominantly middle class, and has 
relatively conservative politics. All these shape people’s attitudes. The 
key theoretical question is whether these and other structural differences 
explain the differences in norms. 

To adjust for differences among countries in demographic, class, and 
other variables in the model, we use an improvement on the regression 
standardization methods developed in the literature on group differences 
(Jones and Kelley 1984) based on predicted values from the regression 
equations for each country separately. Traditional regression standard- 
ization procedures choose a single point of comparison, that is, the equiv- 
alent of a single reference person, and compare the predicted value of 
norms on legitimate incomes for such a person in each nation. Because 
this compares like with like, then, the comparison of Americans and 
Hungarians, for example, is not distorted by the fact that Americans tend 
to have higher occupational positions than Hungarians. The mean for 
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one population, for example, someone of average age, income, class, and 
demographic background in the United States, is usually used as the 
reference point. This is fine for linear equations but less persuasive when 
there are curvilinear effects (as with income and age in our model) be- 
cause their effects differ depending on where the comparison is made. So 
the arbitrary choice of any one comparison point is potentially mis- 
leading. Our alternative is to take an entire population as the reference 
point, computing the predicted value for norms on legitimate income for 
each person in the reference population. Specifically, we take the United 
States as the reference population and apply the regression equation pre- 
dicting the legitimate income of high-status occupations in Hungary to 
the entire U.S. sample, and thus predict what each American would 
think if he or she followed the Hungarian pattern as characterized by 
the Hungarian regression equation. The mean of those predictions is an 
estimate of what Hungarians would, on average, think if they had the 
same demographic and class backgrounds as Americans. !° 

Without taking structural differences into account, the United States 
and Austria were most supportive of inequality, with other market- 
. economy countries noticeably less supportive, and Communist countries 
least supportive (table 5). The U.S. position is broadly in accord with 
conventional wisdom in comparative politics and economics: U.S. politi- 
cal parties are strikingly conservative in their economic policies compared 
with European parties, especially social democratic ones; public opinion 
on a wide range of economic matters is more conservative in the United 
States than in Western Europe (Zentralarchiv 1987). 

By contrast, a classical sociological tradition starting with Tocqueville 
takes the opposite view, stressing the openness and equalitarian ethos of 
the United States, Australia, and other New World immigrant societies 
as opposed to the allegedly more class-bound, hierarchical, Old World 
societies, especially Britain. This portrait, once widely believed, was 


? It is tempting, and sometimes correct, to attribute differences among countries that 
remain after standardization to “culture.” But culture is a residual in this methodol- 
ogy as it is in most prestige studies (e.g., Treiman 1977; Kraus and Hodge 1987) and 
as discrimination is in most group-difference studies from which the methods are 
borrowed (Jones and Kelley 1984; Evans and Kelley 1991). We typically turn to 
cultural differences to explain differences among nations not accounted for by social 
structure, rather than by measuring cultural characteristics directly and showing that 
they have an influence net of social structure (see, however, Kolosi 1989; Braun 
and Kolosi 1991; Haller et al. 1991). This is not optimal and lends itself to ad hoc 
interpretations. But sometimes there is no feasible alternative, particularly in areas 
such as this where the relevant cultural characteristics are not well understood. Inter- 
preted cautiously, ours is a useful exploratory method which will, minimally, show 
whether there is something that might call for a cultural explanation or whether—as 
is generally the case in prestige studies— structural differences can explain everything 
without resort to culture. 
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Fic. 3.— National differences in legitimate incomes, adjusted by regression for 
differences in social structure, 1987. 


discredited after World War II when compelling survey data on class 
and social mobility showed that Britain and many other European coun- 
tries had as much social mobility as the United States or Australia. The 
Old World was no more hierarchical than the New (see, e.g., Treiman 
and Terrell 1975; Kelley and McAllister 1985; Wong 1990). 

American political exceptionalism is less evident once structural differ- 
ences between the United States and Western Europe are taken into 
account, although still more plausible than Tocqueville's portrait of New 
World equalitarianism (see table 7 and fig. 3). All the Western European 
countries would be less equalitarian if their social structure and politics 
resembled those of the United States. Austria is the most inequalitarian 
after these adjustments. Then comes a broad middle group of countries 
with similar preferences: Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Britain, with somewhat less inequality, follows. 

Tocqueville’s image of an equalitarian, New World society fits Austra- 
lia better than America. Australia's social structure is like that of the 
United States but after that is adjusted for, the strikingly equalitarian 
values of Australians are clear: they would prefer to pay high-status 
occupations only three-quarters as much as Western European nations 
think right (fig. 3). 

Even if Communist nations had an American social structure rather 
than their own relatively impoverished one, they would remain more 
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equalitarian than Western capitalist nations. The main difference is that 
they prefer to pay high-ranking jobs much less than capitalist countries 
think proper. Also they, like other Central European countries, think it 
right to pay ordinary blue-collar jobs well, some 20% more than the 
Anglo-Celtic nations think proper. 

Thus communism seems to have shaped its citizen’s norms. Hungary 
is a particularly compelling example because it was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire up to World War I and remained capitalist until the 
Russian conquest and the forcible imposition of communism shortly after 
World War II. Yet after less than half a century of Communist rule, 
Hungarian preferences diverge markedly from the Austrians with whom 
they shared an empire at the turn of the century—indeed these two 
countries now are near the two extremes in preferences about inequality 
among these nine nations. 


DISCUSSION 


The general public has clear norms about income inequality: strong corre- 
lations and a clear structure are evident in all nine nations, contrary to 
long-standing doubts about ideology in the general public. People have 
coherent views both about the legitimate earnings of low-status occupa- 
tions (e.g., unskilled worker, bus driver) and about the earnings of high- 
status jobs (doctor, corporation chairman, cabinet minister). Almost no 
one believes in complete equality or anything close to it. There is also 
wide consensus on which occupations should be more highly paid and 
which less, but not on how large these differences should be; that is, 
there is consensus on the legitimate hierarchy of earnings but not on the 
amount of inequality. Disagreement is thus mainly about high-status jobs 
at the top of the hierarchy, not about low-status jobs at the bottom. The 
divisive issue is not poverty but affluence. 

Social groups differ in the amount of inequality they think proper. 
Citizens of Communist countries are much more equalitarian than people 
in capitalist countries. They seek both (slightly) higher pay for low-status 
blue-collar jobs and (substantially) lower pay for high-status occupations. 
Supporters of left-wing parties in capitalist countries show the same pat- 
tern, greatly muted. Older respondents would pay high-status occupa- 
tions more than the young would, but old and young hardly differ about 
ordinary jobs. Men favor slightly higher incomes than women think 
proper, especially for high-status jobs. 

High SES groups favor high pay for elite jobs: the well educated would 
pay elites more than would the ill educated, supervisors would pay more 
than ordinary employees, those who identify with the upper classes would 
pay more than the lower classes think proper, and what is most striking 
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is that the prosperous would pay more than the poor think proper. These 
patterns are broadly similar in all nine nations, albeit with significant 
variations. Thus there are sharp class differences in earnings ideals that 
set the stage for persistent political conflict. 

But, contrary to familiar arguments about self-interest, people high in 
the socioeconomic scale do not want lower pay for low-status jobs. The 
well educated and the poorly educated, professionals and workers, those 
who wield authority and those subject to it, hold much the same views. 
And, surprisingly, in this the prosperous are consistently more charitable 
than the poor themselves. 

Differences among nations in the legitimate earnings hierarchy are 
small but differences about the amount of inequality thought right are 
substantial, even after adjusting for differences in social structure. Most 
strikingly, Communist countries are much more equalitarian than capi- 
talist ones. Among capitalist nations, Austria is the most inequalitarian; 
the United States, Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
are similar; Australia stands out as a Tocquevillian equalitarian New 
World society in preferring only three-quarters’ the inequality that West- 
ern Europeans do. 

Our results generally support the assumptions underlying the long- 
standing political debates on inequality and redistribution: (1) inequality 
is a focus of political conflict, (2) different people hold conflicting views 
that are internally coherent, and (3) these views stem in part from class 
position, self-interest, and political ideology. They also suggest an impor- 
tant reason why this debate is so intractable: both sides believe in the 
justice of their irreconcilable positions. 

In contrast, arguments in the distributive justice tradition presume a 
consensually shared framework of norms about earnings. Our results 
suggest that this is half right and half wrong. We find substantial consen- 
sus on the legitimate pay of low-status occupations and on the legitimate 
hierarchy of occupational earnings. But, contrary to the consensual im- 
age, we also find socially and politically structured dissensus about the 
legitimate pay of high-status occupations and hence about the legitimate 
magnitude of inequality. This is a heavy blow for distributive justice 
arguments: since there is no consensually agreed upon distribution of 
income, agreement cannot be reached by exposition of shared norms. 
Instead different groups regard different distributions of income as mor- 
ally just. Resolution of these disagreements, if possible at all, requires 
bargaining, compromise, and perhaps coercion: in short, politics, not 
ethics. 

More speculatively, we suggest a theory of inequality that we can 
express in a visual image with three parts, which reproduces the main 
features of our findings (a computer simulation of the model is available 
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from the authors on request).11 First is a stout base of oak, representing 
the social minimum of income thought proper. Second, nailed to the top 
of the base is an elastic cord on which are written the names of occupa- 
tions, beginning near the base with the least skilled and complex jobs, 
followed by the rest in order of skill, complexity, and responsibility; the 
cord is widest at the base and progressively thinner toward the other 
end. Third is an invisible hand pulling up the free end of the elastic 
cord—the end that represents the most skilled and responsible jobs— 
how far upward the end is pulled reflects how much inequality the hand 
believes proper, which varies from hand to hand. 

We suggest that values of welfare, sympathy, and charity, together 
with the sheer facts of economic feasibility, shape what people think is 
the proper size of the oak base, the standard income. These facts and 
values are widely, nearly consensually, shared and so create broad agree- 
ment on the pay thought legitimate for unskilled jobs. Thus the bottom 
of the hierarchy fits the distributive justice image. 

Further, we suggest that there is also substantial consensus on what 
merits rewards above the standard—that a worker’s skill, education, 
training, and effort and a job’s difficulty, complexity, and supervisory 
responsibility warrant reward. An occupation’s rank on the elastic hierar- 
chy reflects some sort of weighted average of these (highly correlated) 
characteristics. The fact that different people may use somewhat different 
weights will not make much difference to the rank order of their averages 
(as is well known statistically). That is why occupations are written in 
much the same order on everyone’s elastic cord, rich and poor, old and 
young alike. And it is why the earnings hierarchy is much the same in 
all countries, old world and new, capitalist and Communist alike. 

Dissensus prevails about the amount of reward each characteristic le- 
gitimates. Functionalists, neoclassical economists, those in the higher 
ranks of the socioeconomic hierarchy, the political Right, and those living 
in nations with inequalitarian values believe that skill, education, and 
effort warrant great rewards. But others with different political and eco- 
nomic views, in different socioeconomic positions themselves, or living 
in nations with different values," believe such characteristics warrant 


"` The simulation posits that the legitimate pay of occupations is a multiplicative 
function of a base income that applies to all occupations, of the occupations’ objective 
characteristics (skill and complexity, supervisory responsibilities, danger, etc.), and of 
the respondents’ subjective evaluation of the weight each of these characteristics 
should have in determining pay. So for occupation E. with characteristics i: 


Pay, = base m (1 + weight; X characteristic), 


for all z. 


2 These predictions apply both to what people think is fair pay for themselves person- 
ally and to what they think is legitimate for others to earn. We hypothesize that the 
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only small rewards. As occupations depart from minimum levels of skill 
and complexity, these differences come increasingly into play, creating 
differences in how high the elastic of inequality is stretched by the invisi- 
ble hand of ideology. 


APPENDIX A 
Missing Data 


This appendix describes our use of a variation of Heckman’s (1979) 
method to estimate the effects of nonresponse to the legitimate earnings 
question. The logic of Heckman corrections is to model nonresponse 
explicitly in the full sample, responders and nonresponders alike, and to 
use that information to construct an instrumental variable that reflects 
the likelihood of nonresponse and which can be computed for those in 
the subsample of responders. We use that instrumental variable in turn 
as a control in the substantive analysis (of the subsample of responders). 
This gives two key pieces of information: whether nonresponders are 
in fact appreciably different from responders (shown by the regression 
coefficient of the instrumental variable) and whether nonresponse would 
bias the results if it were ignored (shown by a comparison of the regres- 
sion equations with and without the correction). 

In general, Heckman-style corrections have had mixed success. Many 
are convinced of their efficacy but others have been dubious (since correc- 
tions based on different instruments often lead to different and sometimes 
implausible results). We suspect that this in part reflects the very sparse 
data economists typically work with (e.g., earnings equations where each 
concept has only one indicator). But Heckman-style corrections for item 
nonresponse in this (and many other sociological analyses) can make use 
of much richer data, with multiple indicators of the central concepts and 
indicators for many related concepts. This additional information gives a 
more persuasive model of nonresponse and provides simple and effective 
instrumental variables. 


Modeling Nonresponse 


We take advantage of the richness of our data to measure nonresponse 
by the number of legitimate income questions not answered: 71% an- 


two are mutually reinforcing in societies that are both legitimate and stable (so people 
have ample time to internalize the culture and adjust to existing pay relativities). But 
when rapid social change undermines established cultures and pay relativities, as in 
Eastern Europe since the fall of communism, we predict that culture loses its norma- 
tive impact and the causality runs only one direction, with people projecting from 
their personal norms to norms about others. 
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swered all 11 questions, 9% missed 1, 3% missed 2, a handful missed 
between 3 and 11, and 12% failed to answer any. This continuous mea- 
sure is surely a better indicator of the underlying propensity not to re- 
spond than a simple dichotomy would be, so we use it as the dependent 
variable in our “selectivity” equation. 

Other relevant questions are asked elsewhere in the questionnaire in 
different formats. Nonresponse on these gives an independent indicator 
of the underlying propensity not to have an opinion on the general topic 
and so is a particularly valuable predictor in our selectivity analysis. 
Specifically, we use questions about respondents’ perceptions of how 
people get ahead in life—whether success is to be attributed to ability, 
education, hard work, and so on—and compute the number of nonre- 
sponses on seven attribution questions and on five questions measuring 
aspects of the functionalist theory of stratification. In addition we use as 
predictors participation in the labor force (a binary variable), nonre- 
sponse on the family income question, and binary variables for each of 
the countries (with the United States as the omitted or reference cate- 
gory). Using the pooled sample of all nine countries, we estimate our 
“selection” equation by OLS, since the dependent variable is continuous 
rather than binary (see table A1). l 

Important predictors of nonresponse on legitimate earnings are nonre- 
sponse on family income and on the attribution and functionalism ques- 
tions. Being out of the labor force also matters. There are a number of 
differences between countries, with the United States lacking signifi- 


TABLE A1 


PREDICTION OF MISSING DATA ON LEGITIMATE INCOME QUESTIONS 


b SE 
Missing on family income .............................................. 1.13 .11 
. Missing on attribution questions ..................................... .60 .05 
An the labor fortë 4 Loro q ll umasa ai asas = 1.02 .07 
Missing on functionalism ............................................... .86 05 
EISE, EE EE EE —1.76 .14 
AUSTAN uyu yl uya sed PEE VAR CERVI IOS auqa VU CN S T Rad —.60 14 
BIA ENER —.49 .14 
Netherlands- eee rere vans vac b as uui US SE ORE EE RU ELE TS —.98 14 
Geral EEN — 1.63 14 
EEN Ee OR PROPORRE ON — 1.01 14 
Poland EE —.61 15 
Switzerland aiii ioi tier tei dodo aa e seb traves Ee — .56 14 
eU rH M 2.74 11 
R OE nbi kunasa I MU do LEE Lu ha SE 
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cantly more data than any other country. The percentage of variance 
explained is reasonable—selection is usually hard to model, for example, 
in Berk’s (1983, p. 394) well-known example, R’ is only .05. From the 
equation in table Al we computed a “quasi-Heckman” value for each 
respondent. Because of differences in the independent variables available 
in the 1990 Australian data, a similar equation was computed separately 
for it. 


Effect of Nonresponse on the Substantive Results 


The effect of nonresponse on the substantive analysis is estimated by 
including this quasi-Heckman variable as a predictor in our analyses 
(see table 3 above). These results are reassuring. In most equations the 
selectivity variable is of marginal significance even with our very large 
samples. Furthermore, the effects of the variables of substantive interest 
(education, class, etc.) are virtually unaffected by selectivity, as shown 
by comparing the coefficients in parallel equations that differ only in 
including, or omitting, the selectivity variable (results available on re- 
quest). Further analyses using alternative quasi-Heckman variables, and 
analyses treating each occupation separately rather than as part of a scale 
(which allows nonresponse on other legitimate inequality variables to be 
included in the quasi-Heckman instrument) lead to the same conclusion 
(details available on request). We conclude that the relatively large 
amount of missing data on the legitimate income questions creates no 
discernible bias in our substantive analyses. 


APPENDIX B 
Measurement? 


Age is measured in years. Age squared is included to cater for curvilin- 
ear effects. 

Sex is *1" for men and “0” for women. 

Education is measured in years of schooling as defined by the original 
investigators (Zentralarchiv 1989, pp. 119—22), with country-specific cor- 
rections and refinements using data on qualifications obtained. Education 
squared is included to cater for possible curvilinearity. 


15 For technical reasons, and without loss of generality (Mosteller and Tukey 1977, 
pp. 285—86), the quadratic terms in our models are calculated as (age — 40)’, (income 
— 1.5y, (education — 12}, and (subjective class — 0.5)’, the constants being the 
approximate means. The constants reduce the danger of rounding error but have no 
other effect, leading to predictions that, after some algebra, are mathematically identi- 
cal to those that would be obtained by simple quadratics in the absence of rounding 
error (Kelley and McAllister 1984, pp. 174-75). 
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Social-class measurement broadly follows Robinson and Kelley (1979) 
and Kelley (1990). In most nations, occupation was initially coded by the 
original investigators into the four-digit International Standard Classifi- 
cation of Occupations (International Labor Office [ILO] 1969) or equally 
precise census codes (Zentralarchiv 1989, pp. 165—207). There was in 
addition a (surprisingly reliable) self-coded nine-category scheme devised 
by the ISSP (Zentralarchiv 1989, pp. 92—94) that we used when the more 
detailed question was not answered; for the Netherlands, we used this 
in place of the original investigators! unsatisfactory classification. Occu- 
pations were then classified into one variable for professional and admin- 
istrative and another for clerical and sales, following ILO definitions. 
The omitted category combines blue collar, service, farm, and never 
worked; preliminary analyses show there are almost no statistically sig- 
nificant differences among them, so their conceptual heterogeneity is of 
no practical consequence. 

Supervisory authority is “1” for those currently supervising and “0” 
for everyone else. 

Entrepreneurs, predominantly owners of small businesses, are defined 
as those self-employed who also supervise and so presumably have em- 
ployees; they are scored “1” and all others are “0.” 

Family income is measured in local currency and is expressed as a ratio 
of the average income of full-time blue-collar workers (for comparability 
between nations). Income squared is included to cater for curvilinear 
effects. 

Subjective social class is measured by a 10-point scale based on a 
question: “In our society there are groups which tend to be towards the 
top and groups which tend to be towards the bottom. Below is a scale 
that runs from top to bottom. Where would you put yourself in this 
scale?" The top point on the scale was labeled "top" and the bottom 
labeled "bottom" but points in between were unlabeled. The top three 
categories were rarely used (as is generally true; see Evans et al. 1992) 
so we merged them, and similarly merged the bottom three, leaving six 
categories. For clarity, and without loss of generality, we scored the top 
category "1" and the bottom “0,” with intermediate categories getting 
intermediate scores in equal intervals in between. Subjective social class 
squared is included to cater for possible curvilinearities. 

Political party was scored “1” for right-wing parties and "0" for 
léft-wing ones; supporters of center parties and those without political 
affiliations were scored “.5.” Specifically the major left, center, and 
right parties are, respectively: United States—Democrat/independents/ 
Republican; Great Britain—Labour, SDP/Liberal/Conservative, Alli- 
ance; Switzerland—SP, PDA, POCH, Gruene Partei/FDP, LDU, LIB/ 
CVP, SVP, EVP, NA; Germany—SDP, DKP, Die Gruenen/FDP/CDU, 
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CSU; Netherlands—PvdA, PPR, PSP, CPN, EV/CDA, D'66/VVD, 
SGP, GVP, RFP, CP; Austria—SPOe, VGOe, ALOe, KPOe/FPOe/ 
OeVP; Australia—Labor/Australian Democrat/Liberal, National; Po- 
land—Communist/none/all other; Hungary—question not asked. 

Communism is measured by a dummy variable for Hungary and Po- 
land, both at the time still Communist. 
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Why has postcolonial Africa been so vulnerable to military coups? 
Examination of the different types of military interventions (plots, 
attempts, and successful seizures) and comparison of the immediate 
independence period with the 1970s show the major sources of 
coups to be ethnic antagonisms stemming from cultural plurality 
and political competition, and the presence of strong militaries with 
factionalized officer corps. There is no evidence for a political 
“overload” due to rising mass participation, but politically fac- 
tionalized regimes were more vulnerable to coups. During the 
1970s, export dependence created political turmoil, which led to 
plotting, but foreign capital penetration, by strengthening states, 
deterred coups. Military coups are largely driven by elite rivalries 
inside the military and the civilian government. Stable civilian rule 
would require an elite pact to regulate political competition within 
multiethnic states. 


In postcolonial Africa, the military coup has in effect become the institu- 
tionalized method for changing governments. Between their indepen- 
dence and 1985, the 45 African states had had 60 successful military 
seizures, 71 attempts, and 126 reported plots. By the mid-1980s, 25 of 
these states were directly controlled by the military and over 90% had 
experienced at least one coup event (Mazrui and Tidy 1984, pp. xxiii- 
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xxviii; McGowan and Johnson 1986, p. 540). Global-level studies have 
consistently found Africa the region most prone to coups (Finer 1988; 
Janowitz 1977; Thompson 1973). Bertsch, Clark, and Wood (1978, p. 
431), for example, found that "a coup or attempted coup occurred once 
every 4 months in Latin America (between 1945 and 1972), once every 
7 months in Asia (1947—1972), once every 3 months in the Middle East 
(1949—72), and once every 55 days in Africa (1960—72)." 

This article examines the structural sources of military coups in post- 
colonial Africa. By a military coup, we mean an irregular seizure of the 
state's central executive by the regular armed forces or by the internal 
security forces through the use (or the threat of the use) of force. We thus 
exclude such civilian irregular transfers as cabinet reshufflings and palace 
coups. We include plots and attempted coups as well as successful sei- 
zures. By focusing on postcolonial Africa, we adopt a comparable cases 
strategy (Lipjhart 1975) of dealing with a set of states with common 
political and cultural characteristics (i.e., majority control and postcolo- 
nial status) yet significant variance in military interventions. The assump- 
tion is that focusing on a restricted set of states with extensive coups will 
reveal central features that can later be specified in terms of their rele- 
vance to a broader population of states. This focus also allows us to draw 
on the data assembled by area experts and to examine factors, such as 
ethnic configurations, that may be specific to this particular region of the 
world. 

In this article, our first step is to examine simultaneously the major 
structural causes of military coups. Past work has focused on four such 
theories. They are: (1) political development ideas about a participation 
crisis rooted in the tension between an increasingly mobilized citizenry 
and weak political institutions (Huntington 1968; Barrows 1976; Kasfir 
1976; Jackman 1978; Collier 1983); (2) the political centrality of the mili- 
tary as rooted in its resources and organizational cohesion (Andreski 1969; 
Wells 1974; Janowitz 1977; Nordlinger 1977; Finer 1988; Wells and Poll- 
nac 1988); (3) plurality, competition, and dominance theories of ethnic 
antagonisms (Morrison and Stevenson 1972a, 1972b; McGowan 1975; 
Jackman 1978; Jenkins and Kposowa 1990); and (4) world system/ depen- 
dency ideas about the political turmoil created by export specialization 
and foreign capital penetration (O'Donnell 1979; O'Kane 1981, 1983; 
Thomas 1984; Johnson, Slater, and McGowan 1984; Jenkins and Kpo- 
sowa 1990; Neuhouser 1992). Past work has largely looked at the theories 
separately and neglected intervening political processes, such as political 
turmoil and ethnic instability, and structural factors like foreign capital 
penetration. We will examine them simultaneously, beginning with path 
models of these theories considered separately and then moving to com- 
bined models. 
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Second, we will compare the wave of coups immediately following 
independence with the later wave in the late 1970s. Some researchers 
have traced the earlier coups to party factionalism and ethnic tensions 
(Zolberg 1968) and the later wave to economic problems that might be 
due to economic dependency (Wells and Pollnac 1988). We compare the 
two periods (1960—69 and 1970—82) against the longer panel (1957—84) 
to see if different factors were at work. This also checks for possible 
simultaneity bias, a problem that has bedeviled past work (Jackman et 
al. 1986). 

Third, we look at different types of coup events, distinguishing plots, 
attempted coups, and successful seizures. Past work has largely focused 
on the military intervention index (MII), which combines different types 
of coup events into a single index. Coups should also be considered as a 
process that begins with plots, then moves forward to attempts, and 
possibly culminates with successful seizures. The point along this process 
at which a coup stops may be rooted in specific conditions. Janowitz 
(1964, p. 40), for example, argued that factionalized militaries were prone 
to plots, but resourceful and cohesive militaries mount successful sei- 
zures. Similarly, political development arguments about a participatory 
“overload” are more relevant for plots and attempts while dependency 
arguments about the rise of bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes are espe- 
cially tied to successful seizures. We therefore compare the MII with 
different types of interventions. 

Fourth, past work has left open the possibility that coups are due 
simply to the hazard or exposure that arises from different dates of na- 
tional independence. To make a convincing structural argument, we need 
to control for the exposure that results from different periods of indepen- 
dent statehood. Otherwise, the interventions could be due simply to the 
exposure period of independent statehood. We therefore normalize our 
coup measures for the years of independent statehood. 

Finally, these discussions have been cast in terms of complex struc- 
tures, such as weak regimes and etbnic plurality, that have multiple 
features. Except for our own work (Jenkins and Kposowa 1990), past 
research has relied on single measures. A better approach is to use multi- 
ple measures of complex structures and the structural equations modeling 
techniques of LISREL VII (Joreskog and Sorbom 1989). This is a theory- 
driven approach in which one first uses confirmatory factor analysis to 
construct a measurement model of the latent structures based on their 
covariances and then uses these indices to predict an outcome. We report 
maximum-likelihood estimates, which also allows us to control for sys- 
tematic and random measurement error, a common problem in national 
attribute data. 
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STRUCTURAL THEORIES OF MILITARY COUPS 
Political Development Theory 


The basic assumption underlying structural arguments is that weak social 
and political institutions create a greater likelihood of military interven- 
tions. We begin by looking at the evidence for each of these theories. The 
main idea in political development theory is that these *new nations" 
confronted a participatory crisis stemming from the tension between an 
increasingly mobilized citizenry and weak political institutions (Deutsch 
1961; Huntington 1968; Binder et al. 1971). First, state building and 
industrialization have created increased social mobilization and, along 
with it, more mass participation and increased demands on the political 
system. Second, these "new nations" lack strong political institutions, 
especially mass parties and legislatures that have sufficient strength to 
channel and regulate this rising participation. Multiparty systems are 
prone to factionalized and deadlocked governments, thereby producing 
ineffective rule. Third, the resulting participatory overload generates 
mass political turmoil and thereby provokes military leaders to intervene 
directly in politics. Frustrated citizens turn to protest and attacks on the 
state, which provoke military interventions, and military leaders become 
frustrated with what they perceive as corrupt and ineffective civilian 
governments. 

several studies have supported the mobilization hypothesis but sug- 
gested that rising participation is not an intervening factor. While mobili- 
zation gives rise to coups, higher turnout in the preindependence elections 
deters coups (Jackman 1978). Collier (1983) traces this higher turnout 
to ethnic dominance, which created stronger single-party regimes with 
sufficient legitimacy and cohesion to deter military interventions. McGo- 
wan (1975) found that mobilization led to mass turmoil but that, instead 
of this turmoil provoking coups, it deterred them. The major question is 
that of the intervening role of mass participation especially in such inci- 
dents of political turmoil as protest and armed attacks on the state. In- 
creased mobilization should also create mass ethnic instability, thereby 
spurring coups. If mass participation is unrelated to coups, then there is 
no participatory overload. A second question pertains to mobilization. If 
mobilization is relevant, is this due to higher mass participation or be- 
cause it directly facilitates coup activity? Finally, there is the weak- 
regime thesis. Several studies have found that multiparty regimes are 
more prone to coups (Jackman 1978; Collier 1983; Johnson et al. 1984; 
Jenkins and Kposowa 1990, 1992) but we do not know whether this is 
because of political turmoil or simply the vulnerability of factionalized 
regimes. Past work has also used simple measures of political factional- 
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ism, such as multipartyism. We use a set of associated measures based 
on the idea that this is a complex structure. The political overload prob- 
lem should be most relevant immediately after independence and, assum- 
ing that social unrest is central, it should be especially relevant for plots 
and attempted seizures. 


Military Centrality Theory 


The central idea in military centrality theory is that resourceful and cohe- 
sive militaries are more likely to intervene (Andreski 1968; Janowitz 1977; 
Finer 1988). In postcolonial states, the military is frequently the most 
modern institution, having professionally trained leaders, access to ad- 
vanced technology, organizational resources, and a strong esprit de corps 
among its officers. Confronted with the failure of civilian institutions, 
military leaders are prone to intervene. In this sense, the argument is 
compatible with the overload thesis. Some, however, have argued that 
factionalized militaries are more prone to coups. Interservice rivalries, 
training school loyalties, and ethnic tensions stemming from colonial 
staffing policies created conflicts within the military that thereby stirred 
interventions (Smaldone 1974; Mazrui 1975; Janowitz 1977; Nordlinger 
1977). Although seemingly contradictory, these might be compatible. 
Janowitz (1964, p. 40) argued that factionalized militaries are more likely 
to engage in plots and attempts while a more cohesive officer corps is 
more likely to mount successful seizures. We therefore test these as com- 
plementary hypotheses in addition to examining the effects of a general 
military centrality variable. 

Several studies have found that the larger the budget and number of 
troops, the greater the likelihood of interventions (Wells 1974; Johnson 
et al. 1984; Wells and Pollnac 1988; Jenkins and Kposowa 1990, 1992). 
Bienen (1969) and Thompson (1973), however, contend that the causality 
runs the other way with successful coups and threatened interventions 
creating larger budgets. We need a lagged trend design to check this. As 
for military cohesion, it has proven empirically elusive. Johnson et al. 
(1984) used a military factionalization index based on the number of 
ethnic groups in the population and the size of the military, but this does 
not necessarily tap ethnic tensions inside the military. Smaldone (1974) 
has argued that, despite being a symbol of national unity, the Africaniza- 
tion of the postcolonial officer corps actually created ethnically factiona- 
lized militaries. Africanization meant replacing professionally trained co- 
lonial officers with indigenous officers who were more likely to have 
strong ethnic loyalties. In past work (Jenkins and Kposowa 1990, 1992), 
we found that Africanized militaries were more likely to experience 
coups, but we did not explore the relationship of Africanization to mili- 
tary resources or its impact on types of coup events. 
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Ethnic Antagonisms Theory 


A third focus has been on ethnic antagonisms in the broader political 
system. Two questions are central. First, what patterns of ethnic rela- 
tions generate coups? Second, does this work through creating mass insta- 
bility or by elite factionalism? There are three conceptually distinct ethnic 
theses: ethnic plurality, dominance, and competition theories. These ten- 
sions should be most relevant at immediate independence (Zolberg 1968) 
and, if they are largely an elite phenomenon, they should be more rele- 
vant to explaining successful seizures. 

Ethnic plurality theory.—This argument claims that the greater the ` 
number of groups and their cultural heterogeneity, the greater the ethnic 
tensions and therefore the less stable the structure of political coalitions 
(Rabushka and Shepsle 1972). Morrison and Stevenson (1972a, 1972b) 
and McGowan (1975) found that ethnic plurality created both mass insta- 
bility and elite instability. Jackman (1978), however, found that plurality 
discouraged coups, arguing that it reduced the likelihood of ethnic tyr- 
anny. He did not, however, directly examine the political control of a 
single group but relied solely on population estimates as proxies. Barrows 
(1976), Wells (1974), and Wells and Pollnac (1988) found that plurality 
was insignificant, once other factors, especially mobilization and military 
centrality, were taken into account. Plurality might work through these 
factors or it might simply be irrelevant. 

The ethnic dominance thesis. —'his thesis takes the opposite stance, 
arguing that a large and politically hegemonic group provokes conflicts 
and, through them, coups. Drawing on theories of majority tyranny, 
Jackman (1978) argued that large and thus politically powerful groups 
provoked coups by excluding smaller groups from power. By monopoliz- 
ing access to such key positions as cabinet posts and top positions in 
military and para-statal enterprises, dominant groups stir ethnic hostili- 
ties, thereby provoking coups (Brass 1985, pp. 29—30). By this reasoning, 
ethnic plurality should create a more dispersed power system and thereby 
greater stability. However, we found that numerical dominance reduced ` 
coups, creating greater cultural homogeneity and reducing the challeng- 
ing capacities of smaller groups (Jenkins and Kposowa 1990, 1992). It 
remains unclear whether the key issue is the size of the dominant group's 
population or the extent of its control over elite positions. Nor is it clear 
whether this works through stirring mass conflicts or directly through' 
elite rivalries. D 

Ethnic competition theory.—Here the central idea is that state build- 
ing and economic development simultaneously increase the competition 
between groups and provide greater resources (Melson and Wolpe 1970; 
Bates 1983; Olzak 1983). With decolonization, ethnic groups that were 
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traditionally isolated suddenly become competitors for jobs, housing, and 
urban amenities such as schools and services, as well as more capable of 
collective action. State building creates a centerpoint for political compe- 
tition as well as an arena for ethnic mobilization. Urbanization and indus- 
trial growth bring these groups into greater competition, simultaneously 
creating more ecological proximity and thereby facilitating political mobi- 
lization. At this point, competition theory converges with political devel- 
opment arguments. Competition also presupposes some degree of plural- 
ity. The distinctive feature is the intensity of competition flowing from 
resource parity. Korpi's (1974) power/balance theory states that the closer 
the resource parity between the major rivals, the more intense the compe- 
tition. Thus, Horowitz (1985, p. 437) found that ethnic conflict is greater 
where two groups are roughly comparable in size and resources. Simi- 
larly, we found that the closer the numerical parity between the two 
largest groups in the general population and in government control, the 
greater the likelihood of coups (Jenkins and Kposowa 1992). We need to 
know how resource parity affects the relationship between mass instabil- 
ity and coups and how it relates to ethnic plurality and dominance as- 
pects. 

World systemidependency theory.—This theory focuses on the “neo- 
colonialism" of export dependence and foreign capital penetration. 
The export dependence thesis centers on the persistence of colonial 
trading patterns, especially export concentration and the continued re- 
liance on the export of primary products. This “classic” or export 
dependence creates low and unstable profits, economic stagnation, 
poverty, and thereby political turmoil. It is also frequently linked to a 
coercive labor system that requires a strong military and entails an eth- 
nic division of labor (Paige 1975; Hechter 1978; Wallerstein 1979). Since 
there are few economic opportunities for the educated middle class, 
economic competition is focused on the state itself, thereby encour- 
aging the use of coups and corruption as vehicles for upward mobility 
(Thomas 1984). O'Kane (1981, 1983) and Johnson et al. (1984) found 
that the greater the export specialization, the greater the likelihood of 
military interventions and, in earlier work, we found export depen- 
dence indirectly led to coups by creating strong militaries (Jenkins 
and Kposowa 1990, 1992). We need to look at the intervening roles of 
political turmoil, ethnic instability, and military centrality. In terms of 
time period, dependency should be equally relevant to the two coup 
waves and, in terms of types of intervention, most relevant to plots and 
attempts. i 

The foreign capital penetration thesis centers on the economic strains 
created by dependent or “associated” development (Cardoso and Faletto 
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1979; O'Donnell 1979; Evans 1979; Neuhouser 1992). Although the 
theory was originally developed to explain industrialization in Latin 
America, Bradshaw (1985) argued that Africa is experiencing a similar 
pattern of multinational investments, government-secured bank loans, 
the import of advanced technology, and the creation of Joint ventures 
and para-statal enterprises with government protections. This type of 
foreign-based development is capital intensive and destroys traditional 
Jabor-intensive industries, thereby creating unemployment, overurbani- 
zation, labor-force tertiarization, and increasing inequality (Delacroix 
and Ragin 1981; Timberlake 1985; Bornschier and Chase-Dunn 1985). 
These factors create domestic political turmoil, thus provoking military 
interventions and leading to bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes (O’Don- 
nell 1979). Foreign investments should also cause ethnic instability by 
favoring particular groups, thus creating an ethnic division of labor. In 
past work, we found that debt, by contributing to strong militaries, led 
to coups, both directly and indirectly, but that foreign investment was 
irrelevant (Jenkins and Kposowa 1990). We need to look at the interven- 
ing roles of political turmoil and ethnic instability as well as that of strong 
militaries. There is possible simultaneity bias in that capital penetration 
estimates are available only for the late 1960s. That, plus the fact that 
the effects of foreign capital penetration should be significantly lagged 
behind the interventions, makes this argument more relevant to the later 
wave of coups. Extending the Latin American argument about bureau- 
cratic-authoritarian regimes, foreign investments and loans should be 
tied to successful seizures. 

Rival and convergent explanations.—While these are partially rival 
interpretations, they also have possible convergences. In earlier work 
(Jenkins and Kposowa 1990), we used path analysis to find that export 
and debt dependence contributed to coups indirectly by strengthening the 
military. It is also possible that political development processes, ethnic 
antagonisms, or economic dependency create political turmoil and ethnic 
instability that provoke coups. There were also two waves of coups, 
which have been traced to different factors. For example, the earlier 
wave has been traced to ethnic tensions, while the latter has been linked 
to economic stagnation. Finally, these factors might result in specific 
types of interventions. A political overload might lead to plots while 
foreign capital penetration might generate successful seizures designed to 
repress mass turmoil. 

Our first step, then, is to examine these theories separately using path 
analysis to capture intervening processes. Second, we will examine a 
series of combined models that test the structural factors simultaneously. 
Our assumption here is that the intervening factors are captured by the 
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exogenous structural dimensions. Here we will compare the two coup 
waves against the entire postindependence period. Finally, we look at 
three types of military interventions. 


METHODOLOGY AND DATA 


Our concern is the likelihood of military interventions, given the underly- 
ing sociopolitical structures that prevailed at independence. We therefore 
use a cross-sectional-trend design and regression analysis. The assump- 
tion is that these conditions gave rise to greater or lesser likelihoods 
of subsequent coups. In a trend design, independent variables must be 
measured prior to the dependent measures, which span a lagged period 
such as a decade or more. Because we assume an initial “honeymoon” 
after independence, the shortest lagged period 1s a decade. To compare 
the two coup waves, we examine two panels (1960—69 and 1970-82) as 
well as two longer periods (1962—82 and 1957—84). We also control for 
exposure on the basis of the division of the number of events by the years 
of independence within each panel. 

These arguments are typically cast in terms of complex social struc- 
tures, such as factionalized regimes and ethnic relations. To capture 
these, we use confirmatory factor analysis to construct a series of latent 
variables from multiple measures and then use these in regression analy- 
sis. The assumption is that these structures are best gauged by the covari- 
ance of a set of observed measures. Our first step, then, is to test a 
measurement model for these factors. We hypothesize, for example, that 
factionalized regimes have several associated features, such as multiple 
parties, weak leading parties, and factionalized legislatures. We use the 
confirmatory factor analysis procedures available in LISREL VII (Joreskog 
and Sorbom 1989). Our second step is to use these procedures in pre- 
dicting military interventions. To conserve scarce degrees of freedom (V 
= 33), we hold the number of observed measures in the measurement 
model to a maximum of 29 and the number of latent variables to a 
maximum of 10. Although we analyze an entire population, which invali- 
dates the use of inferential statistics, we use £-values as a guide to sub- 
stantive significance. Following convention, we indicate coefficients that 
are significant at the .05 and .01 levels using one-tailed tests. We report 
maximum likelihood estimates (MLS) for our main LISREL equations and, 
for submodels that use single measure variables, ordinary least squares 
(OLS). The MLS estimates have the virtue of being scale-free and of 
correcting for correlated errors. We also ran the LISREL models using 
generalized least squares (GLS) and obtained identical results. To check 
for influential cases, we inspected the Q plots of normalized residuals for 
the LISREL models and, for the OLS models, conventional regression 
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diagnostics (Bollen and Jackman 1985) but found no evidence of influen- 
tial cases. 

The sample.—Our focus is on the 33 majority-controlled postcolonial 
states of sub-Saharan Africa that have been independent since 1968.2 
This departs slightly from some earlier studies by including two states 
that never were formal colonies—Ethiopia and Liberia— because we 
think their experiences were sufficiently similar to treat them as former 
colonies. Ethiopia was briefly occupied by the Italians (1936—41), and 
the conservatism of the Haile Selassie regime made it a “quasi-colony” 
(Mazrui and Tidy 1984, p. 243). As for Liberia, it has been a U.S. 
protectorate and internally dominated by an Americo-Liberian elite. Our 
longer time period and control for exposure also allows us to include 
three states—Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland—that have been ex- 
cluded from some earlier work.? 

Dependent variables.—Our main focus is the military involvement 
Index (MII) collected by Johnson et al. (1984) and McGowan and Johnson 
(1984, 1986).* The MII differentially weights plots, attempted coups, and 
successful coups (scoring them one, three, and five, respectively) and 
sums these over different time periods. It assumes that plots reflect less 
of an intervention than attempts or successful seizures. We also examined 
a vector constructed from the covariances of these three types of activi- 
ties, but it produced identical results. We therefore report the results 
from the MII to facilitate comparability. We predict the MII over differ- 
ent time periods (1960—69, 1970—82, 1960—82, and 1957—84) as well as 
the sums of plots, attempted coups, and successful coups to see if types 
of events have different sources. All measures are normalized for years 
of exposure. 

Between 1957 and 1984, there were 56 coups, 65 attempts, and 109 


2 The states included are: Benin (Dahomey), Botswana, Burkina Faso (Upper Volta), 
Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazaville), Cote 
d'Ivoire (Ivory Coast), Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Liberia, Malawi, Mali, Mauretania, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
somalia, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, Uganda, Zaire, and Zambia. Past work 
has used slightly different samples, Jackman (1978) used 29 or 30 cases and Johnson 
et al. (1984), 35. We find no evidence of influential outliers, leading us to conclude 
that minor case differences cannot explain discrepant findings. 


3 We exclude Mauritius and Madagascar because of insufficient data. These are also 
small countries with less than one million population and quite different cultural 
traditions. Mauritius is largely Hindu and Madagascar is Malayan and Indonesian 
(Hoffman 1989). 

* Past work has included civilian as well as military coups but, at least in Africa, 
almost all coups entail military participation, giving the same statistical results (see 
Johnson et al. 1984, p. 628). 
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plots or an average of 6.96 coup events per country or .26 per country- 
year of independence. The MII scales successfully with a Cronbach's 
alpha of .76. It is positively skewed (skewness = 1.051) with a minimum 
of zero (Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland), a maximum of 55 (Ghana), 
and a mean and standard deviation of 14.09 and 12.56. The sums of 
plots, attempts, and coups are similarly skewed (1.329, 1.678, and 1.204). 
We therefore use the natural log, following the rule of logging all vari- 
ables with a skewness statistic of .9 or more. 

Independent variables.—-We examine hypotheses based on four inter- 
pretations: political development ideas about a political overload created 
by social mobilization and weak factionalized regimes, military centrality 
arguments about the resources and cohesion of the military, ethnic antag- 
onism theories about plurality, dominance, and competition, and depen- 
dency ideas about export dependence and foreign capital penetration. 
Since these are complex structures, we use multiple indicators where 
appropriate data are available. Unless otherwise noted, our data come 
from the Black Africa Handbook compiled by Morrison et al. (1972, 
1989). Appendix table A1 provides the results of the measurement model 
(discussed below). 

Social mobilization rests on the political awareness and capacities for 
political action resulting from increased education, literacy, media expo- 
sure, and urban-industrial development. Mobilization is typically treated 
as a single dimension. However, the confirmatory factor analysis did not 
support this contention. Examining the covariance matrix, we found 
strong associations between literacy, education, and media exposure and 
between urbanization and industrialization. We therefore identified two 
distinct dimensions: political awareness as based on literacy, education, 
and mass media exposure and the structural capacity for political action 
as based on urbanization and industrialization. We therefore use two 
mobilization indices: (1) a political awareness index based on the literacy 
rate in 1965, newspaper circulation per 1,000 population for 1960 (Taylor 
and Jodice 1983), and secondary school enrollment as a percentage of 
the population in 1966 and (2) a structural capacity index based on the 
percentage of urban residents in 1965 and the percentage of the labor 
force in industrial employment in 1965 (World Bank 1985). 

Mobilization should lead to increased participation, especially mass- 
level political turmoil and ethnic instability. Because routine participa- 
tion is secondary to the overload thesis and has been found to be nega- 
tively related to mobilization, we focus on mass instability. To capture 
political turmoil, we use the index developed by Morrison, Mitchell, and 
Paden (1989) which sums the number of riots, demonstrations, political 
strikes, terrorist acts, and declarations of emergency from independence 
through 1975. For ethnic instability we use their (mislabeled) communal 
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instability index that differentially weights the sums of civil wars (each 
scored as five), rebellions (each scored as four), irredentism (each scored 
as three), and ethnic violence (each scored as one) from Independence 
through 1979. Both are normed for years of exposure. 

Discussions of weak political institutions have centered on the political 
factionalism of the immediate postindependence legislatures. We used 
three measures to capture this: the legislative factionalism index for the 
immediate postindependence legislatures; the regime type based on the 
existence of multiple legal parties at independence (or 1967 if no coups 
had yet occurred) coded as a dummy variable (0 = no parties or one 
party; 1 = multiple parties) as derived from the country profiles in Mor- 
rison, Mitchell, and Paden (1972); and, predicted to load negatively, 
the strength of the leading party based on its electoral margin in the 
preindependence elections as based on the country profiles. 

Military centrality stems from the resources and cohesion of the mili- 
tary. Borrowing from Andreski’s (1968) military centrality index, we used 
two measures of military resources: the number of troops in 1967 and 
the defense budget as a percentage of GNP in 1967. To capture officer 
factionalism, we drew on Smaldone’s (1974) argument that early African- 
ization of the officer corp created factionalism by removing the check of 
colonial officers and creating competitive rivalries among officers from 
different training schools, military units, and ethnic backgrounds. We 
therefore used the six-point Africanization index constructed by Morrison 
et al. (1972, p. 120). In constructing a single military centrality vector, 
we found that resourceful militaries were more factionalized. We used 
this military centrality vector throughout and, in predicting the types of 
coup events, we used the resource and officer factionalism vectors. 

Discussions of ethnic antagonisms have centered on ethnic plurality, 
ethnic dominance, and competition between the major groups. The basic 
idea behind ethnic plurality theory is that the greater the number of 
groups and the degree of cultural plurality, the greater the possible cleav- 
age lines and the less stable the political coalitions. We therefore used 
four measures: the number of ethnic groups plus the three cultural diver- 
sity indices constructed by Morrison et al. (1972, pp. 172—74) for tradi- 
tional social stratification, local community stratification, and political 
authority systems.° The assumption is that this cultural diversity per- 
sisted into the postindependence period, creating the cultural bases for 
ethnic identities. 

Ethnic dominance is the inverse of plurality, reflecting the social and 
political dominance of a single group. Borrowing from Jackman (1978), 


* Ethnic data on Swaziland came from Hoffman (1989). 
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we used the population percentage of the largest ethnic identity group, 
the percentage of speakers of the dominant group's language, language 
primacy as based on the ratio of first- to second-language speakers, and, 
to tap political dominance, the first group’s percentage in the first cabinet 
after independence. When we tried to construct separate indices for nu- 
merical dominance in the general population and political dominance, 
we found these could not be identified separately (see below). We there- 
fore treat these together as capturing ethnic dominance. 

Ethnic competition theory presupposes plurality. The distinctive argu- 
ment is that the closer the parity between the major contenders, the more 
intense the antagonisms and therefore the more likely are interventions. 
Since the two largest groups are typically the major contenders, we fo- 
cused on the competitive relation of the second group to the first group. 
Even in settings where smaller groups are critical political actors (e.g., 
Uganda), the relationship between the two largest groups is the major 
consideration. We measured ethnic competition with (1) the second ethnic 
identity group as a percentage of the population, (2) a competition thresh- 
old based on the second group's being 2096 or more of the population 
(treated as a dummy variable), (3) a competition ratio based on the size 
of the second group relative to the first, and (4) a language competition 
ratio based on the number of second-language speakers over the number 
of first-language speakers. To tap the political aspects of ethnic competi- 
tion, we included the percentage of the second group's cabinet positions 
in the first cabinet after independence and in the cabinet immediately 
prior to the first successful coup (or 1967, if a coup had not yet occurred). 

We initially assumed that the factor analysis would produce three dis- 
tinct variables for plurality, dominance, and competition. However, be- 
cause of similarities in the metrics and underlying dimensions, three sepa- 
rate vectors could not be constructed. The most effective solution was a 
single ethnic antagonisms variable based on the population measures for 
all three dimensions plus ethnic political dominance (see App. table A1). 
In view of the positive loadings of the plurality and competition items 
and the negative loadings of the dominance items, we interpret positive 
effects of this vector as reflecting plurality and competition and negative 
effects dominance. Since plurality is a precondition for competition, these 
two concepts are obviously related. As noted earlier, ethnic numerical 
dominance is inseparable from political dominance. However, competi- 
tion in the general population is distinct from political competition. We 


$ Jackman (1978) relied on ethnic cluster measures, which use shared cultural attri- 
. butes to identify ethnic boundaries. Because they are politically relevant, we use 
ethnic identity groups, which should capture politically cohesive groupings. 
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therefore constructed a cabinet competition vector based on the two cabi- 
net measures. 

To provide greater clarity about the relations among these dimensions, 
we also conducted a series of OLS analyses using single measures from 
each of the three ethnic theories. Guided by earlier correlational analysis 
(Jenkins and Kposowa 1992), we selected the two strongest correlates 
-with the MII (1957-84) for each ethnic theory and entered these into a 
series of three-variable equations that combine these three theses. 

World systems/dependency arguments center on the external economic 
dependence produced by export dependence and foreign capital penetra- 
tion. These factors should create mass instability and strong militaries 
and also contribute directly to coups. To capture colonial trading pat- 
terns, we used the exports of primary products as a percentage of total 
exports for 1965—66 (United Nations Commission on Trade and Develop- 
ment 1986)’ and an export-concentration index based on the top three 
export products as a percentage of total exports for 1965. To capture 
foreign capital penetration, we used three conventional measures: the 
stock of private, foreign direct investments relative to gross domestic 
product (GDP) for 1967, foreign debt relative to gross national product 
(GNP) for 1970, and the debt service load based on the ratio of debt 
payments to export earnings for 1968. We initially hypothesized that 
there was a single economic dependence dimension reflecting on all these 
measures. However, it could not be positively identified. Inspecting the 
covariance matrix, we found that export dependence, foreign invest- 
ments, and debt dependence were three distinct dimensions. We therefore 
constructed three dependency variables: export dependence, which is 
based on primary products exports and the commodity concentration 
index, investment dependence, which we base on the stock of direct 
foreign investments, and, because the two debt measures were not associ- 
ated and foreign debt service loads should be more economically disrup- 
tive, debt dependence, which is based on the debt service load (App. 
table A1). 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 
Analysis of Theories Considered Separately 


We begin with an analysis of these theories considered separately and 
then move to combined models. Several of these theories predict both 
direct and indirect effects of the structural variables. We therefore in- 
clude intervening political factors, such as political turmoil and ethnic 


? We substituted the mean score for Botswana and Guinea because of missing data. 
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instability, in this first set of analyses and, in the combined models, 
focus on the structural variables. This method assumes that the structural 
factors will capture the indirect effects as well. We also compare the two 
coup waves with the longer period and contrast the different types of 
coup events. 

The results in figure 1 militate against the political development argu- 
ment about a politica] overload. While structural capacities lead directly 
to coups, political awareness and factionalism deter them. Parallelling 
Jackman's work (1978), we find that a more educated and politically 
informed citizenry discourages interventions. Moreover, the intervening 
political processes do not work. Increased mobilization does not lead to 
mass instability that provokes coups. Increased capacities actually re- 
duces ethnic instability and, while it contributes to political turmoil, this 
turmoil is unrelated to military interventions. Political awareness and 
political factionalism are both negatively related to both types of mass 
instability. In sum, there is no support for the overload argument. Struc- 
tural capacities do appear to facilitate coups but they do so directly, 
suggesting that urbanization and industrialization simply create a more 
conducive context for organizing coups. 

Figure 2 examines the military-centrality arguments about resources 
and factionalism in the officer corps. Both are significant sources of inter- 
ventions, lending support to the idea that both aspects of military organi- 
zation are relevant. Rather than finding that cohesion creates interven- 
tions, we find positive effects for factionalism. This also reinforces the 
results of the measurement model, which found that resources and fac- 
tionalism were closely associated. In later analyses, we will also look at 
the effects on different types of military interventions. 
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We also find support for the ethnic antagonism arguments about plu- 
rality and cabinet competition (fig. 3). The positive signs on the ethnic 
antagonisms vector indicate that ethnic plurality and competition con- 
tribute directly to coups while dominance is stabilizing. Ethnic competi- 
tion inside the cabinet is also a source of lending further support to the 
competition thesis. These ethnic tensions appear to be primarily a ques- 
tion of elite antagonisms rather than of mass conflicts. While there are 
some indirect effects of ethnic antagonisms on political turmoil and, con- 
sequently, on coups, the more important path through ethnic instability 
is irrelevant. Although cabinet competition creates ethnic instability, the 
ethnic structure variable does not and mass-level ethnic conflicts are 
. unrelated to coups. Finally, the direct effects of the ethnic structure 
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FIG. 3.—Ethnic antagonisms theory 
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vector and cabinet competition are stronger than their indirect effects 
through political turmoil. 

The relative significances of ethnic competition and ethnic plurality 
remain unclear. There is also the puzzle of why these findings diverge 
from earlier ones for ethnic dominance (Jackman 1978). To explore these 
factors more thoroughly, we constructed a series of three-variable equa- 
tions using one measure each to represent the dominance, plurality, and 
competition dimensions. Since these are single-indicator variables, we 
used OLS regression. Using the strongest correlates with the MII 
1957-84, we found consistent support for competition and plurality argu- 
ments (tables 1A and 1B). The competitive relation between the second 
largest and the largest group is the strongest factor, closely followed by. 
plurality in terms of community organization, the number of groups, and 
social stratification. While cabinet competition is significant, it is not as 
strong as the competitive relation between the two groups that are largest 
in population. Dominance is generally negative, reinforcing our earlier 
conclusion that it discourages interventions. We also tried Jackman’s 
(1978) threshold measure that is based on the largest group’s being 40% 
or more of the population (coded 1 = 40% or more, 0 = less). It is 
significantly positive in only two equations (eqq. [7] and [15]), casting 
doubt on the thesis. We also used standard regression diagnostics to 
check these models for influential cases but found no evidence of them. 
In other words, the divergence from Jackman’s (1978) earlier findings for 
the dominance thesis cannot be explained by the slightly larger sample 
(N = 33 vs. Jackman’s 29 and 30). Since Jackman’s threshold measure 
for dominance is moderately associated with several of the plurality and 
competition measures (r is between .12 and .38 for the measures included 
in the antagonisms vector), it may have worked in his analysis because 
it was associated with the measures we use for ethnic plurality and com- 
petition. In any case, it is clear that ethnic plurality and competition are 
stronger sources of coups, and dominance is generally stabilizing. 

Figure 4 examines the economic dependency arguments. None of the 
direct effects of dependence are significant, yet three indirect paths are 
relevant. Debt generates military centrality, thereby creating coups. Sim- 
ilarly, export dependence and debt dependence both give rise to political 
turmoil and, through it, interventions. Export dependence and foreign 
investments, however, are unrelated to military strength, which under- 
mines the arguments that export agriculture and direct foreign invest- 
ments require coercion. Foreign investment also has negative effects on 
both political turmoil and ethnic instability, which militates against the 
social unrest thesis. While export and debt dependence contribute to 
ethnic instability, such instability does not provoke coups. The two possi- 
ble interpretations of the relationship of debt to military centrality are 
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that foreign loans are often tied to military purchases, and foreign lenders 
are probably more willing to lend to militarily strong states. Both are 
compatible with dependent development arguments but put more weight 
on the international political relations of these states than their economic 
dependence. Overall, this is mixed support for the world system/depen- 
dency arguments. 


Analysis of Combined Models 


We next turn to a series of combined models. Because the structural 
factors are the most central and we need to keep the number of variables 
below 10, we exclude the intervening factors. Their effects should be 
picked up by the structural variables. Here we use the military centrality 
index that is based on both military resources and factionalization. Table 
2 presents the results of the regression analysis of the MII, first for the 
two shorter panels (1960—69 and 1970—82) and then for the two longer 
panels (1960—82 and 1957—84). We control for exposure and report un- 
standardized maximum likelihood estimates, completely standardized es- 
timates, and ¢-values. We also ran these equations without controlling 
for exposure, producing the same results. The only difference was that 
controlling for exposure reduced the residual errors, thereby boosting the 
t-values, confirming the idea that controlling for exposure reduces ran- 
dom errors. 

Overall, military centrality emerges as the primary source of military 
interventions. It has the strongest standardized coefficients and is signifi- 
cant across all equations. A powerful military with claims to national 
resources and internal factionalism is more likely to intervene. Such inter- 
ventions are also likely to reinforce these claims, either by placing the 
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TABLE 2 


REGRESSION RESULTS MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD (ML) OF THE MILITARY INTERVENTION 
INDEX 0N THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 








DEPENDENT VARIABLES BY TIME PERIODS 








LMII/Ind LMII/Ind LMII/Ind LMII/Ind 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (1960—69) (1970—82) (1960—82) (1957—84) 
Structural capacity ........... — 1.053 — .094 — .097 —.530 
(—.084) (—.013) (—.014) (—.088) 
[—.840] [—.108] [—.137] [—-.911] 
Political awareness ........... .120 —.051 — .092 — .076 
(.140) (— .088) (—.173)* (—.159)* 
[1.675] [—.913] [— 2.045] [— 2.052] 
Political factionalism ........ .218 .419 .316 .438 
(.052) (.171)* (.140)* G215)"" 
[.743] [2.050] [1.918] [3.225] 
Military centrality ............ .443 .174 .200 .198 
(.687y** (.465)** (.580)** (.636)** 
[7.694] [4.338] [6.189] [7.429] 
Ethnic antagonisms .......... 1.073 WEI .992 1.108 
(.279)** (.331)** (.482)** (.596)** 
[2.718] [2.681] [4.469] [6.053] 
Cabinet competition ......... —.553 .145 .034 — .005 
(— .098) (.044) (.011) (—.002) 
[— 1.197] [.451] [.130] [—.021] 
Export dependence .......... — .009 .005 .004 .003 
(—.190)** (.203)* (.164)* (.123) 
[— 2.470] [2.195] [2.024] [1.669] 
Debt dependence ............. — .070 — .023 — .041 — .056 
(—.179)* (—.099) (—.197)* (—.295)** 
[— 1.986] [—.915] [— 2.077] [— 3.408] 
Investment dependence ..... —.019 — .077 — .038 — .016 
(—.025) (—.178)* (— .096) (— .046) 
[—.293] [— 1.742] [— 1.073] [—.559] 
Eeer .479 .248 .425 .526 





NorE.—LMII = natural log of the military intervention index; Ind = years of independence; the 


uppermost figures are unstandardized ML estimates; figures in parentheses are completely standardized 
coefficients; figures in brackets are ¢-values. N of observations = 33. 

* P < .05. 

** p < .01. 


military in direct control of the government or by threatening further 
interventions against civilian governments. Since the military items are 
measured in the mid-1960s, there is a possible simultaneity bias for the 
1960s panel, but this does not seem to be a problem. Most of the military 
interventions occurred in the late 1960s, and military centrality has strong 
effects on the lagged 1970—82 panel, confirming its general significance. 
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The second strongest factor is ethnic antagonisms, which is also sig- 
nificant across all equations. In agreement with our earlier findings, eth- 
nic plurality and competition produce coups, and ethnic dominance de- 
ters them. In other words, it is the diversity and competition among 
ethnic groups, not the dominance of a single group, that leads to military 
interventions. Cabinet competition is weak and negative in the early 
panel, indicating that it is not a major source of coups once these other 
factors are taken into account. 

The only politica] development factor that worked was political fac- 
tionalism, which was positive in all panels except that of the 1960s. In 
other words, it has a lagged effect, creating deadlocked regimes that 
are therefore prone to coups after a period of time instead of at early 
independence. Factionalism was negative in the earlier path model, how- 
ever, indicating that its effects depend on the particular specification of 
the model. As we found earlier, the more politically aware the citizenry, 
the less the likelihood of interventions. Structural capacities were insig- 
nificant net of these other factors. 

Export dependence is the only dependency factor that appears to have 
a direct positive effect on military interventions, and it is complex, deter- 
ring coups during the 1960s while producing them in the 1970s. The 
foreign capital penetration measures were consistently negative and, in 
several equations, significantly so, for example, with debt discouraging 
coups in the 1960s and investments discouraging coups in the 1970s. 
There are several possible interpretations. First, there is a possible simul- 
taneity bias for the 1960s panel in that debt and investment are measured 
late in the 1960s (1968 and 1967 respectively). It could be that states 
experiencing coups are frightening off investors, thereby reversing the 
causation. Yet identical signs for the 1970s and the longer panels militate 
against this interpretation. Second, dependency might be working 
through intervening factors already included in these equations, such as 
military centrality, and actually suppress coups once this indirect effect 
is included. This was indicated earlier by the negative direct effects in 
the path models. Third, there may be multicollinearity, creating unstable 
results. We therefore need to explore a series of equations that remove 
terms that are strongly correlated with the dependence vectors. Fourth, 
the assumed negative economic effects of economic dependency might not 
be consistent and might be strengthening the state, thereby discouraging 
coups. 

To explore the second and third possibilities, in table 3 we estimate a 
series of equations for the 1957—84 panel excluding all terms correlated 
at .40 or more. This relatively low criterion was used because of the small 
sample size and the length of the panel in order to standardize comparison 
with the earlier path models. Equation (1) removes military centrality, 
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TABLE 3 


REGRESSION RESULTS MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD OF THE MILITARY INTERVENTION 
INDEX, 1957-84, TESTING FOR MULTICOLLINEARITY 














EQUATIONS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Structural capacity ........... —1.311* 1.893** Li —.819 — .600 
(.217) (.314) (—.136) (—.099) 
[2.091] [3.741] [— 1.429] [— 1.055] 
Political awareness ........... —.124**  —.085* . —.084* Axa — .079* 
(—.258) (—.178)  (—.176) (— .166) 
[—2.848] [—2.231] [-2.335] [— 2.174] 
Political factionalism ........ .320* .054 .449** .422** .422** 
(.157) (.027) (.220) (.207) (.207) 
[1.990] [.382] [3.308] [3.064] [3.175] 
Military centrality ............ sn .224*** .188** .208** .195** 
(.620) (.603) (.666) (.624) 
[6.220] [7.759] [7.783] [7.509] 
Ethnic antagonisms .......... .674** An 1.023** . 1.082** 1.083** 
(.362) (.550) (.582) (.582) 
[3.259] [6.470] [5.833] [6.099] 
Cabinet competition ......... — ,743** BAS .069 .014 .001 
(.271) (.192) (.025) (.005) (.003) 
[3.293] [2.498] [.349] [.065] [.006] 
Export dependence .......... .002 —.001 .003 .001 .003 
(.089) (—.024) (.124) (.060) (.118) 
[1.012] [—.325] [1.676] [.881] [1.607] 
Debt dependence ............. — .002 — .014 —.048** —.065** — .056** 


(—.013)  (—.076) (-—.256) (—.342) (—.295) 
[7.141] [-.967] [—3.392] [-4.033] [— 3.404] 
Investment dependence ..... .036 — .055 — ,022 — .026 MV. 
(10 (—.152) (—.062) (-.074) 
[1.073] [—1.541] [—.771] [-.902] 
R nsi IET A .320 A71 .518 .506 .520 





NoTE.—LMI = natural log of the military intervention index; Ind = years of independence; the 
uppermost figures are unstandardized ML estimates; figures in parentheses are completely standardized 
coefficients; figures in brackets are t-values. N of observations = 33. 

4 Variable not in equation. 

* P< .05. 

** P < Ol. 


which is modestly associated with debt and cabinet competition. Debt 
remains negative but is no longer significant, while cabinet competition 
and structural capacity become significantly positive. Equation (2) re- 
moves etbnic antagonisms, which is associated with debt, direct invest- 
ments, and structural capacity. Debt and investment again remain nega- 
tive, while structural capacity and cabinet competition are again 
significantly positive. Military centrality and ethnic antagonisms suppress 
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the effects of structural capacities and cabinet competition. Political fac- 
tionalism becomes insignificant, indicating that it is relevant only when 
ethnic antagonisms is taken into account. Equation (3) removes structural 
capacity, which is associated with ethnic antagonisms and investment 
dependence but these do not change, ethnic antagonisms becoming 
` slightly stronger while investment remains negative and weak. Debt be- 
comes a significant coup deterrent, suggesting that this aspect of mobili- 
zation, rather than military centrality, is the intervening factor. Equation 
(4) removes political awareness, which is also associated with foreign 
investment, but investment remains negative and insignificant. Debt 
again becomes a significant coup deterrent. Finally, equation (5) removes 
foreign investment, which is associated with structural capacity, political 
awareness, and ethnic antagonisms. These similarly remain stable. In 
sum, multicollinearity is not the source of the negative investment and 
debt effects which, net of the two social mobilization factors, appear to 
be coup deterrents. These models do, however, indicate that cabinet 
competition and structural capacities are coup sources and that multicol- 
linearity is responsible for their weak effects in the larger equations. Since 
these were both relevant in the earlier path models, it would seem better 
to continue considering them as coup sources. 

To explore the fourth possibility—that economic dependence is not a 
source of economic problems—we estimated a series of simple equations 
using dependency measures to predict economic growth and the fiscal 
strength of the state. Since economic growth and state fiscal strength 
were negatively related to coups over the entire period (R? = —.42 
and —.13),° the key question is whether they are affected by economic 
dependency. Because export dependence switched signs across the two 
panels, we examined its effects on economic growth across two time 
periods, independence through 1972 and 1973-82. Both export depen- 
dence measures were weakly, positively related to growth in the 1960s 
(R: = .01 and .08 for commodity concentration and primary exports) 
and negatively to growth in the 1970s (Ri = —.11 and —.09). While 
these are weak effects, they suggest that export concentration was not a 
source of stagnation until the 1970s and might have even contributed to 
growth during the immediate postindependence period. Since the foreign 
capital penetration measures were made in the late 1960s, we predicted 
economic growth from 1970 to 1982. Foreign capital penetration was 
negatively but insignificantly related to economic growth (R? = —.05 
and —.001 for direct investments and debt load), which suggests that 


š We used World Bank (1986) estimates for average annual economic growth for 
1960—1982 and, to estimate fiscal strength, direct taxation as a percentage of total 
government revenue (Morrison et al. 1972, p. 111). 
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dependent development was not creating stagnation that could lead to 
coups. Direct investment and debt load were, however, positively tied 
to state fiscal capacities (R? = .12 and .08), supporting one aspect of 
dependent development theory, namely, that foreign capital creates 
stronger states. These stronger states, however, are more resistant to 
coups, possibly explaining the negative effects of foreign investment and 
debt. The causation may also work the other way, foreign investors 
being more willing to invest in and lend to fiscally strong states, thereby 
reinforcing this effect. In any case, export concentration is the only aspect 
of economic dependency that performs as predicted, and it was a weak 
source of stagnation and coups only in the 1970s. Foreign capital penetra- 
tion strengthens these states and thereby deters interventions. 

In a final step we look at the types of military interventions. The basic 
idea is that coups are a process that begins with plots, then turns into 
open attempts, and, finally, culminates in successful seizures. This coup 
process might be halted at a particular point by underlying structural 
factors. Plots require little preparation and should therefore be spurred 
by underlying discontents, while actual attempts require resources and 
organization. A successful coup also requires a vulnerable target. Follow- 
ing this logic, underlying ethnic tensions, military factionalism, and 
middle-class frustrations stemming from export dependence should lead 
to plots while military resources should create attempts. A weak factiona- 
lized state should encourage attempts and successful seizures while for- 
eign capital penetration should bring about successful seizures. Table 4 
shows the results for predicting the sums of these events for the longest 
(1957—84) panel, controlling for exposure. In general, the same factors 
drive all three types of interventions. Military centrality and ethnic antag- 
onisms have consistently strong effects. Political factionalism, which, 
earlier, was relevant only in the 1970s, is now consistently positive, indi- 
cating that factionalized polities succumbed to all types of military inter- 
ventions. 

There is also support for our arguments about different types of inter- 
ventions. The presences of ethnic antagonisms and export dependence 
are stronger in predicting plots, supporting the idea that underlying griev- 
ances nurture plotting. The existence of political factionalism is more 
important in predicting attempts and successful seizures, supporting the 
argument about the vulnerability of factionalized states. As for foreign 
capital penetration, it follows the earlier results, rendering these states 
resistant to all three types of interventions. In discouraging attempts, 
debt is important and direct investments discourage successful coups, 
suggesting that debt and investment strengthen the state and its ability 
to ward off interventions. Military centrality is important to plots and 
successful seizures. Since this might be explained by Janowitz’s (1964) 
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TABLE 4 


REGRESSION RESULTS MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD OF PLOTS, ATTEMPTS, AND SUCCESSFUL 
Coupes, 1957—84 


SE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 








INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Plots/Ind Attempts/Ind Coups/Ind 
a 2 i a 2 82" 
Structural capacity ........... — 656 1.064 — .503 

(—.117) (.226)* (— .086) 
[— 1.168] [1.949] [—.784] 
Political awareness ........... .010 — .028 —.011 
(.022) (—.076) (—.023) 
[.274] [—.811] [—.258] 
Political factionalism ........ .334 .526 .485 
(.177)** (.332)** (.244)** 
[2.549] [4.132] [3.237] 
Military centrality ............ .155 .069 .203 
(.538)** (.283)** (.670)** 
[6.033] [2.745] [6.913] 
Ethnic antagonisms .......... .981 .424 .385 
(.569)** (.292)** (.212)* 
[5.547] [2.465] [1.904] 
Cabinet competition ......... — .097 .224 .163 
(—.038) (.105) (.061) 
[—.467] [1.116] [.690] 
Export dependence .......... .004 .002 — .001 
(.198)** (.090) (— .004) 
[2.567] [1.010] [—.045] 
Debt dependence ............. .001 — .027 —.021 
(.007) (—.186)* (—.116) 
[.078] [— 1.786] [— 1.182] 
Investment dependence ..... — .048 — 012 —.075 
(—.143) (—.042) (—.215)* 
[— 1.681] [—.431] [—2.331] 
E rer .480 .305 .387 


== R ÉRIC — SOUS 

NoTE.—LMII = natural log of the military intervention index; Ind = years of independence; the 
uppermost figures are unstandardized ML estimates; figures in parentheses are completely standardized 
coefficients; figures in brackets are t-values. N of observations = 33. 

* P < .05. 

** p < .01. 


argument that military factionalism leads to plots while resources lead to 
successfu] seizures, we also ran these models with the substitution of 
officer factionalism and military resources as separate vectors. Both pre- 
dicted all three forms of interventions with the only exception being that 
officer factionalism did not contribute to attempts. At Jeast in the African 
context, factionalism and the resources of the military are sufficiently 
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linked together that they both lead to all types of military interventions. 
Finally, structural capacity facilitates attempts, suggesting that urbaniza- 
tion and industrial growth create a more conducive setting for staging 
attempted seizures. 

We also checked for multicollinearity by reestimating these equations 
with the omission of the two factors that produced problems in the earlier 
equations: ethnic antagonisms and military centrality (table 5). The find- 
ings reinforced our conclusion that structural capacity and cabinet com- 
petition are sources of coups in that they both were consistently signifi- 
cant in the equations. The reestimations also specified the effects of 
foreign capita] penetration. Debt showed as a source of plotting but was 
negative or unrelated to the other forms of intervention. Because of the 
association with ethnic antagonisms and military centrality, this debt 
effect does not show in the earlier equations. A possible interpretation is 
that debt creates financial stringency and, through it, military grievances 
which encourage plotting. In reinforcement of our earlier findings, direct 
investments deterred interventions, especially plots and successful coups. 
Overall, the reestimations support the general idea that structural condi- 
tions linked to grievances within the military or the middle class generate 
plots, factionalized states are more vulnerable to attempted coups, and 
strong militaries are more likely to launch successful coups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The major force behind military interventions is military centrality. A 
military strong in resources and a factionalized officer corps both contrib- 
uted to interventions. This holds for all types of coup events and across 
the different time periods. Strong militaries are especially likely to orga- 
nize successful coups, reflecting their political centrality in these states. 
Although the Africanization of the officer corps was a potent symbol of 
national sovereignty at independence, it also proved to be a source of 
elite instability. By removing the check of colonial officers and creating 
internal rivalries and factionalism inside the military, Africanization cre- 
ated a setting for military interventions. These militaries were also more 
resourceful, reflecting their symbolic status and political centrality in 
the newly independent states. Following Andreski’s (1968) thesis about 
military centrality, these resources created militaries that were more 
likely to intervene. While the causation may also work the other way, 
militaries that are prone to coups may extract greater resources from the 
government, the pattern of strong militaries mounting interventions is 
clearly evident from our analysis. Yet, contrary to Janowitz’s (1964) the- 
sis, both military resources and internal factionalism contributed to plots, 
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attempts, and successful seizures. At least in Africa, military strength 
and factionalism were closely associated with one another and combined 
to generate all three types of interventions. 

The second major source for coups was ethnic plurality and competi- 
tion, especially a close parity of resources between the two largest groups. 
Both plurality and competition were relevant and showed up significantly 
across different time periods and in different types of interventions. Plu- 
rality made it more difficult to form stable political coalitions, and ethnic 
competition, especially inside the government, created elite rivalries. In 
general, the closer the parity of resources between the two largest groups, 
the greater the likelihood of interventions (Olzak 1983; Horowitz 1985). 
These ethnic rivalries were largely an elite-level phenomenon. Although 
cabinet competition created mass ethnic instability, this did not lead to 
coups. Instead the pluralistic, competitive structure of the population 
directly created coups. In contrast to the earlier work of Jackman (1978) 
and Johnson et al. (1984), we found that the dominance of a single large 
group was a source of stability, creating greater social homogeneity and 
reducing the challenging capacity of the smaller groups. Ethnic antago- 
nisms were also more relevant immediately after independence and were 
more important to plots than to other forms of interventions. 

Is ethnicity a source of coups outside of Africa? It is impossible to tell 
without broader comparison but the elite nature of the ethnic rivalries in 
Africa suggests a possible convergence with neo-elitist theories of political 
instability suggested by Burton and Higley (1987). In line with the states 
in their discussions, these states began as liberal democracies but ethnic 
rivalries within the military and political elite prevented there being an 
elite pact regulating peaceful political competition. Elites soon turned to 
irregular means, responding to perceived governmental incompetence 
and ethnic injustice by resorting to the threat of force. While ethnic 
rivalries often pervaded the general populace, the major actors were 
elites who already had the means to influence political decisions but had 
not agreed on peaceful rules of combat. Ethnicity, then, was key because 
it was the basis for elite power and organization. _ 

We did not find support for the idea of a political overload rooted in 
weak political institutions and an increasingly mobilized citizenry. While 
political factionalism did contribute to coups, the idea of an overload 
rooted in mass participation and political turmoil is erroneous. Earlier 
work has argued that higher electoral participation deterred coups by 
creating stronger single-party regimes with greater legitimacy (Collier 
1983). Building on this, we found that a more educated and politically 
aware citizenry discouraged coups. Structural capacities were the only 
mobilization factors that contributed to interventions, especially to at- 
tempts, and these were not mediated by mass turmoil or ethnic instabil- 
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ity. In other words, structural capacities simply created a favorable con- 
text for organizing coup attempts. The most useful idea from political 
development theory concerns the strength of political institutions. Multi- 
party regimes with factionalized legislatures and no clear leading party 
were more prone to coups. They were less likely to experience mass 
instability but they were also prone to governmental stalemates, thereby 
provoking military interventions. Military officers, seeing themselves as 
controlling a modern, efficient institution and frustrated by the seeming 
incompetence of civilian governments, have taken power directly into 
their own hands. Significantly, this vulnerability to intervention has in- 
creased over time, it was irrelevant at early independence but became 
more important in the 1970s and early 1980s. | 

Dependency arguments about the economic frustrations and coercive 
regimes created by the persistence of colonial trading patterns received 
some support. By creating strong militaries and political turmoil, export 
dependence contributed to plotting and to interventions during the 1970s. 
This had not been true in the 1960s when an international export boom 
in raw materials and agricultural products had neutralized these prob- 
lems. By the 1970s, however, the economic stagnation created by export 
concentration had caused economic frustration among the educated mid- 
dle class and among the military, thus stirring up plots. 

Foreign capital penetration, however, was generally a source of stabil- 
ity. Direct foreign investments and debt, instead of creating mass political 
unruliness and provoking military coups, created strong states that were 
more resistant to both. Although, during the 1970s, foreign capital was 
moderately linked to economic stagnation, it did not work through this 
to create military interventions. The only path that worked was foreign 
debt that was linked to stronger militaries and, in some equations, con- 
tributed to plots. It is possible that the reverse causation also holds, 
namely, that a military intervention in a state threatened foreign invest- 
ors, scaring off foreign investments that might have strengthened that 
state. In any case, this pattern does not fit the dependent development 
arguments about political rebellions and military interventions. This does 
not exclude the possibility that, eventually, foreign capital penetration 
will so weaken these economies as to bring about political turmoil and 
military interventions, but our results do not show this. 

We did not examine the international political dependence of these 
states. Boswell and Dixon (1990) found that an international political 
dependence based on the concentration of foreign arms supply was a 
source of rebellion. By extension, such a situation might create strong 
yet factionalized militaries and weaken these states, thereby contributing 
to coups. Similarly, the contribution of debt to strong militaries may 
reflect the dependence of the affected states on foreign arms suppliers. 
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International political dependence is sufficiently distinct from economic 
dependence to deserve separate treatment. 

A second area that needs further work is the elite nature of ethnic 
antagonisms. Past discussions have typically been framed in terms of a 
mass-level ethnic revival that ethnicized African polities, thereby creating 
elite instability (Zolberg 1968; Kasfir 1976). Our results indicate instead 
that ethnic tensions are primarily an elite phenomenon. Ethnic tensions 
inside the military, nurtured by early Africanization of the officer corps, 
and ethnic competition inside the cabinet contributed to coups. Commu- 
nal conflicts were irrelevant. Ethnicity, then, is primarily relevant be- 
cause those who are powerful enough to influence political decisions are 
organized in terms of distinct ethnic identities. Military coups are another 
form of ethnic competition in which ethnic elites use irregular means to 
gain or preserve their political advantage. It may be that constructing an 
elite pact about the rules of political competition is essential for democrat- 
icizing African polities and thus creating the basis for stable civilian rule. 

A structural approach emphasizing ethnicity and military centrality 
appears quite successful in explaining African military coups. Although 
individual plotters may be motivated by personal rivalries and psycholog- 
ical needs, they act within a structural context that makes coups more 
or less likely. We also found that several arguments were relevant for 
particular time periods or types of military interventions and that others 
worked through intervening factors, such as political turmoil or strong 
militaries. Future work should apply these ideas outside of Africa and 
explain the origins of military centrality and the political processes that 
have made ethnicity such an explosive force within postcolonial Africa. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE Al 


MEASUREMENT MODEL FOR THE MAIN PANEL, 1957-84 








Standardized 
LATENT VARIABLES Maximum 
AND OBSERVED Likelihood Measurement Reliability 
INDICANTS* Estimates Error! t-Value Estimate 
a ae ee ee 
À Yt variables ....................... 0, 
Military interventiont index/in- 
dependence ..................... 1.0008 .000 MEA 1.000 
À Xt variables ....................... 0, 
Structural capacity: 
% in industry, 1965 ............. .589 .653 4.125 .347 
In 96 urban, 1965 ................ 1.000 .000 DEE 1.000 
Political awareness: 
Literacy rate ...................... .495 .754 3.227 .246 
In newspapers per 1,000* ...... .510 .740 3.358 .260 


TABLE A1 (Continued) 


a — — BM —P————— ——— —M—— ——————————————ÉÉÁÉÉÓÉ 
Ó——AM— € aaa ———— iii aa ar——a 





Standardized 
LATENT VARIABLES Maximum 
AND OBSERVED Likelihood Measurement Reliability 
INDICANTS* Estimates Error! t-Value Estimate 
In secondary school enroll- 
MONE EE 1.000 .000 CR 1.000 
Politica] factionalism: 
Regime type ....................... .448 .799 5.736 .201 
Legislative factionalism ........ 1.000 .000 EE 1.000 
96 vote for leading party at in- 
dependence ..................... —.673 .547 — 2.729 .453 
Military centrality: 
Defense budget ................... .599 .641 4.736 .359 
Military manpower .............. 1.000 .000 e 1.000 
Africanization of officer corps .671 .549 3.261 451 
Ethnic antagonisms: 
% dominant group in ind. cab- 

ATTE TT — .658 567 — 4,948 .433 
Language primacy ............... — .607 .631 — 4.319 .369 
% first ethnic group in popula- 

DOE EE — 861 .258 — 9.589 .742 
96 speakers of dominant group 

vernacular ...................... —.675 .545 —5.173 .455 
% speakers of second group's 

language/% first group's lan- 

al .682 .534 5.282 .466 
% second ethnic group in pop- 

ulation ........................... .672 .549 5.127 .451 
% second ethnic group/% first 

ethnic group .................... 1.000 .000 Se 1.000 
Second group 20% or more of 

population ............. E .545 .703 3.673 .297 
Community stratification ...... .696 .516 5.476 .484 
Political authority ................ .618 .618 4.452 .382 
Social stratification .............. .494 .756 3.218 245 
Number of ethnic groups ...... .689 525 5.381 475 

Cabinet competition: 
% second group in indepen- 

dence cabinet .................. .869 .245 6.090 .755 
96 second group in immed. pre- 

coup cabinet ................... 1.000 .000 "VUE 1.000 

Export dependence: 
In primary products as 96 of 

all exports ...................... .473 .776 3.151 .224 
Commodity concentration ..... 1.000 .000 "Pu 1.000 

Debt dependence: 
Debt service load, 1968? ....... 1.000 .000 EN 1.000 
Investment dependence: 
In foreign private direct invest- : 
ment, 1967" _.................... 1.000 .000 es 1.000 





* Except otherwise indicated, all measures are from Morrison et al. (1972, 1989). 

t Lambdas may be viewed as factor loadings of the observed indicants on their respective latent 
constructs. 

+ From McGowan and Johnson (1985), and controlled for independence by authors. 

8 Parameter fixed to unity for scaling purposes. 

! Measurement error estimates departure of observed variable from its true score component. 

* From World Bank (1985). 
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Change in professional social organization is in part a consequence 
of client interests, professional interests, and professional heteroge- 
neity. Professional reorganization, which often manifests itself in 
organization formation, should be most likely to occur when inter- 
ests of corporate clients are strong and professional diversity leads 
some professional groups to expand their jurisdiction by organizing. 
We examine these arguments with a study of health maintenance 
organization (HMO) formation. We find that corporate interests, 
professional interests, and professional demographics affect profes- 
sional reorganization, with the larger effects being attributed to 
corporate interests and professional demographics. 


Most professions in the United States are organizationally based. Accoun- 
tants, for example, tend to work either in large public accounting firms 
or in corporate accounting departments. Engineers tend to work either in 
consulting organizations or in corporate engineering departments. Until 
recently, physicians successfully avoided corporate forms of organizing. 
In the early 1960s most physicians were in private, independent practice; 
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they dominated the division of labor in medicine (Freidson 1970a, 1970b, 
1985). Even in hospitals, where they began establishing affiliations in 
the early 1900s (Starr 1982), physicians “used the organization without 
fundamentally belonging to it” (Stevens 1989). Substantial change has 
occurred in physician organization since the early 1960s (Starr 1982; 
Freidson 1985; Shortell 1991). Now, physicians are much more likely to 
practice as part of a large organization and are increasingly likely to 
associate with health care organizations that seek to “manage” the deliv- 
ery of physician services. What factors have led to the reorganization of 
physicians’ practice in the United States? 

Professional reorganization can be attributed in part to two processes. 
First, professional organizations may seek to mimic the organizational 
forms of the profession’s clients. In this case, professions are more likely 
to be organizationally based if they have corporate clients (Abbott 1988), 
and a profession whose clients are becoming more corporatized becomes 
more organizationally based. This suggests that when corporate clients 
“change from passive to active participation in the negotiation of profes- 
sional demands” (Abbott 1988, p. 166), the associated profession will 
become more organizationally based. Intraprofessional jurisdictional 
competition is a second factor that may contribute to reorganization (Ab- 
bott 1988). This occurs when organizationally based professionals can 
capture clients from autonomous professionals. 

Researchers have applied both arguments in discussing changes in phy- 
sician organization. Several authors have adopted a “countervailing 
powers” argument to suggest that corporate interests have been the 
source of the change (Light 1991; Imershein, Rond, and Mathis 1992). 
According to this argument, the federal government and corporations 
have encouraged the restructuring of health care—through managed care 
organizations—in an attempt to control rising health care expenditures 
(Starr 1982; Light 1991).? Physicians resist this restructuring if it threat- 
ens their autonomy (Freidson 1985; Mechanic 1991). Other authors sug- 
gest that demographic changes have led to increased competition among 
professionals; these changes, then, are the source of physician reorganiza- 
tion. According to this argument, an increasing number of physicians 
per capita has weakened some physicians’ resistance to affiliation with 
managed care organizations (McKinlay and Stoeckle 1988). In particular, 
new and younger physicians are believed to be more willing to associate 


2 Businesses purchasing health insurance from HMOs, the government, and managed 
care organizations all have corporate interests. We use corporate interests for business 
health insurance purchasers’ and governmental interests and HMO interests for the 
corporate interests of HMOs. 
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with these new forms of organizing in order to compete for patients more ` 
effectively (Mechanic 1991). 

This article examines the relative effects of corporate interests, pro- 
fessional interests, and intraprofessional .competition on professional re- 
organization. We note that a significant manifestation of the corporate 
interests, professional interests, and intraprofessional competition is 
organization formation. This suggests that the processes that affect pro- 
fessional reorganization can be examined within the framework of organi- 
zational ecology (Hannan and Freeman 1977, 1989) and that organiza- 
tional ecology can be extended by incorporating the effects of professional 
demographics, professional interests, and corporate interests on organiza- 
tion formation. In doing so, we follow Powell’s (1991) suggestion to ex- 
tend DiMaggio and Powell’s (1983) “iron cage” argument to incorporate 
the effect of corporate interests and professional diversity on organization 
formation. 

In health care, new forms of managed care organizations, such as 
health maintenance organizations (HMOs), have formed rapidly over the 
past 15 years. The goal of HMOs is to reduce health care costs by moni- 
toring physician practice and restructuring the role of the physician in 
service delivery. In this article, we test our hypotheses by studying the 
effects of corporate interests, professional interests, and intraprofessional 
competition on the formation of health maintenance organizations over 
the period 1977-91. 


ORGANIZATION FORMATION 


Organizational ecology asks the question, Why are there so many kinds of 
organizations? (See Hannan and Freeman 1977, p. 936.) Organizational 
ecologists answer this question by using a natural selection model; the 
distribution of types of organization is a function of organization forma- 
tion and failure. There is an extensive literature that examines the rela- 
tionship between density (the number of organizations in a population) 
and entry rates (Carroll and Hannan 1989; Hannan and Carroll 1992; 
Baum and Oliver 1992). The common finding is that there is an inver- 
ted U-shape relationship between density and organization formation 
(Wholey and Brittain 1986). Organizational ecology researchers have also 
shown that entry is sensitive to the demand for a product (e.g., Delacroix 
and Solt 1988) and that dramatic shifts in institutional structures affect 
organization formation by restructuring opportunity and opposition. An 
example of the latter is newspapers that are created to promote alterna- 
tive political candidates or programs in times of political turbulence 
(Carroll and Huo 1986). Finally, changes in institutional regulations can 
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increase organization formation—the passage of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act protected union organizers from some employer retribution, 
thereby providing union organizers the opportunity to form industrial 
labor unions (Hannan and Freeman 1987). Missing from this literature, 
however, has been an examination of organization formation among pro- 
fessionals. 

This absence is striking given the influence attributed to professions in 
shaping many societal sectors (DiMaggio and Powell 1983; Powell 1991). 
Organizations in professionalized sectors must attract professionals to 
provide services; this often forces organizations to adopt structures 
deemed appropriate by professionals. Consumers and policymakers often 
look to professionals to determine the appropriate organizational form 
for delivering services. Organizations departing from this form have dif- 
ficulty obtaining resources and clients (Meyer and Rowan 1977). These 
arguments suggest that professions can induce substantial homogeneity 
within societal sectors (DiMaggio and Powell 1983), particularly if a pro- 
fession is monolithic and unchallenged by other forces. Professions are 
rarely monolithic and unchallenged, however. Professional diversity and 
challenges to professions can create the opportunity for organizational 
diversity through organization formation. 

Professional demographics, for example, can change over time and 
vary across geographic areas. In health care, for example, the high in- 
come of specialists relative to general practitioners has contributed to a 
proliferation of specialists. A physician’s high income overall, and the 
creation of more medical schools during the 1960s, have combined to 
increase the proportion of physicians who are young. There are also 
significant differences in physician practice patterns between communi- 
ties (Eisenberg 1986). Demographics and practice diversity have created 
groups within the medical profession with differing interests and thus 
have provided the potential for organizational diversity. 

Professions are not unchallenged. Successful professions, by defini- 
tion, gain control over their occupations and enjoy considerable auton- 
omy and relatively high incomes (Abbott 1988). This can lead to chal- 
lenges to professional authority when those paying for professional 
services seek to contain their costs. In the United States, for instance, 
the government and many corporations have attempted to control health 
care costs by challenging professional dominance. Their challenges 
to professionals have also provided the potential for organizational diver- 
sity. 

We expect that, the greater the diversity of professional interests and 
the stronger the challenge from corporate consumers, the more likely it 
is that organization formation will occur. Organizational diversity should 
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be constrained, however, by the types of building blocks available for 
creating new organizational forms (Stinchcombe 1965). We study health 
maintenance organizations in order to examine these arguments. 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Health maintenance organizations combine medical service delivery and 
insurance functions. Individuals contract, usually through their em- 
ployer, with an administrative entity (the HMO) for the delivery of health 
services for a fixed period and fee (Luft 1981). This method of ñnancing, 
known as capitated, puts the HMO at risk for costs associated with 
excessive medical care usage. Financial incentives and social controls 
typically pass some of this risk on to participating physicians to persuade 
them to practice medicine in a cost-constrained fashion. The imposition 
of controls, such as utilization review, and the transfer of risk to physi- 
cians theoretically enables the HMO to lower its medical care costs rela- 
tive to costs under traditional insurance, charge lower premiums, and 
thus attract cost-conscious employers and their employees. To be prop- 
erly specified, models of HMO formation need to be sensitive to the 
institutional context in which HMOs have developed and differences 
between types of HMOs. This section addresses these issues, while also 
reviewing earlier research on HMO formation. 

Since HMOs threaten physician autonomy and act to limit their income 
their formation has encountered significant physician resistance (Rosen- 
bach, Harrow, and Hurdle 1988). Although some large HMOs were 
formed in the 1930s and 1940s, physicians were effective in blocking 
their formation for many years (Starr 1982), until antitrust rulings en- 
joined their actions (Greaney 1988; Weller 1983). Even with federal en- 
couragement for HMO formation in the early 1970s, “a fair appraisal of 
the first ten years [through the early 1980s] of federal efforts to promote 
health maintenance organizations and to increase their prominence in the 
U.S. health care system must conclude that very little was accomplished” 
(Brown 1983, p. 410). As late as 1982, others noted that there continued 
to be three major barriers to HMO development: a lack of public under- 
standing of the nature and operation of HMOs, resistance from physi- 
cians, and a lack of interest by investors in providing capital (U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 1982, p. 22). The federal 
government increased HMO accessibility for Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
gram beneficiaries in 1982, and rapid growth in the number of HMOs 
and in total HMO enrollment coincided with these changes. The number 
of HMOs grew from 280 in 1983 to 556 in 1990, peaking at 662 in 1987. 
Enrollment grew steadily from 12.5 million to 33.62 million individuals 
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over the same period (Gruber, Shadle, and Polich 1988; Christianson, 
Sanchez, Wholey, and Shadle 1991; Kraus, Porter, and Ball 1991). 

There are two broad types of HMOs: independent practice associations 
(IPAs) and group HMOs (Wholey and Burns 1993). Both IPAs and group 
HMOs are constructed from organizational “building blocks" (Scott 
1987) for providing health care services—traditional solo physician prac- 
tices and multispecialty physician groups. The IPAs contract with physi- 
cians who are predominantly in solo practice or small, single-specialty 
partnership practices to provide medical services to the HMO’s enrollees. 
Group HMOs include the group, network, and staff variants of HMOs. 
The group variant contracts with a single multispecialty physician group 
to provide medical services to consumers, the network variant contracts 
with more than one multispecialty physician group, and the staff variant 
employs physicians directly. The staff variant represents the greatest 
departure from the traditional modes of organizing primary-care physi- 
cians, although it is somewhat more common for organizing hospital- 
based physicians (e.g., radiologists, anesthesiologists). 

Among alternative HMO models, IPAs appeal to physicians who place 
high value on traditional medical practice arrangements. They permit 
physicians to maintain their independent practices, to serve most of their 
patients under traditional insurance arrangements, and to be reimbursed 
on a discounted fee-for-service basis (Welch 1987; Wolinsky and Marder 
1985; Rundall 1987; Wholey and Burns 1993). Groups appeal to physi- 
cians who prefer multispecialty, collegial practice environments. Group 
practices facilitate sharing expertise and equipment and accommodate 
physician preferences for shorter work hours, less paperwork, and more 
professional interaction (Emmons 1988). Physicians in IPAs are less de- 
pendent on the HMO for patients than are physicians in group HMOs; 
IPA physicians obtain 20%—30% of their patients from the HMO while 
group HMO physicians obtain 60%—70% of their patients from the HMO 
(Wholey and Burns 1993). 

Consumers are attracted to IPAs because they are less costly than 
traditional insurance yet offer more freedom of choice than that available 
in most group HMOs. These latter attract consumers because of lower 
costs, which are primarily due to lower hospital use (Luft 1981; Johnson, 
Dowd, Morris, and Lurie 1989; Wholey and Burns 1993; Hillman, 
Pauly, and Kerstein 1989). 

A similar number of group HMOs and IPAs were formed each year 
until 1984 (see fig. 1).? In 1984, IPA formation surpassed group HMO 


3 The counts are based on reports from InterStudy (1976—90), as discussed below. 
The counts are larger than the counts reported by InterStudy because they are counts 
of HMOs in communities. This means that the expansion of an HMO into a new 
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—m— Groups —*— IPAs 


Fic. 1.— Number of HMO entries in communities by year and HMO type 


formation per year, but by 1987 the number of each type forming began 
to decline each year. The decrease in the number of HMOs after 1988 
(fig. 2) and the decrease as well in the growth of HMO enrollment rates 
(Christianson et al. 1991) suggest that the period of very rapid HMO 
growth has passed. 

Past articles have attributed HMO formation to the efforts of employ- 
ers to control their health care costs (Light 1991), to a physician surplus 
resulting in more intensive competition for patients (McKinlay and 
Stoeckle 1988), and to different preferences of recently graduated physi- 
cians (McKinlay and Stoeckle 1988; Mechanic 1991). There is surpris- 
ingly little research that evaluates these assertions, however (see Chris- 
tianson et al. [1991] for a review). The few studies that exist find that 
HMOs are likely to be in large, growing communities that have high per 
capita incomes and few physicians aged 45 to 64 (these are the profession- 
als who are hypothesized to be most likely to resist HMOs). There is also 
evidence that more people enroll in HMOs in communities with many 


community is counted as an entry and that the HMO is counted as operating in both 
communities. This counting procedure is consistent with the case of communities as 
the unit of analysis for HMO formation, because communities are at risk of being 
entered by HMOs, and with the specification of the dependent variable as HMO 
formation rates. 
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Number of HMOs 





Fic. 2.—Number of HMOs in communities by year and HMO type 


physicians per capita (Morrisey and Ashby 1982). Unfortunately, this 
research has several limitations. It is focused on periods before 1982, 
when the rapid formation of HMOs began, does not examine HMO 
formation processes directly, is not disaggregated by HMO type, and 
does not incorporate both physician and corporate interests in its models. 
This final point in particular has both theoretical and methodological 
consequences. Excluding either professional or corporate interests does 
not permit some theoretical arguments to be tested and leads to specifica- 
tion bias when the effects of omitted variables are correlated with the 
included variables. In this article we estimate the impact of corporate 
interests, professional interests, and intraprofessional competition on 
HMO formation. We also examine how these effects differ between IPAs 
and group HMOs. 


Corporate Interests 


Light (1991, p. 500) describes the increasing importance of corporate 
interests as causing a shift from physician dominance to countervailing 
power. He argues that “institutional purchasers became distressed at 
the unrestrained expenditures of their money by a profession that had 
frustrated all early efforts at cooperative control. The passive purchasers 
became active buyers." The high cost of health care combined with cost 
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increases greater than increases for other services led buyers to seek less 
expensive ways of obtaining health care and, therefore, to support HMO 
formation. Iglehart’s (1982, p. 124) quote from the CEO of a publishing 
firm located in Des Moines, Iowa, states the case for corporate interest:* 


I told you it’s costing us $.50 a share [of a 1980 earnings base of $7.00]. 
We made an offer to the medical community, who told us we didn’t need 
an HMO in Des Moines. We made the offer publicly at board meetings [of 
the business coalition] on two different occasions. We said if you the pro- 
vider community hold escalation of health care costs in this community to 
10 per cent or less, in whatever voluntary way you choose to do it, we're 
not going to get into it, we'll go away, and there won't be an HMO.... 
I don't like fooling around with projects like this. I think I've made that 
clear, but the tragedy is that I can make more money for this corporation 
and its stockholders in the next three or four or five years . . . by doing 
something effective in the way of cost control that I can by selling. ... 
Every dollar of health care costs that's saved goes straight to the bottom 
line. 


If Light is correct and if corporate interests form an effective countervail- 
ing power to traditional physician opposition to reorganizing, then HMOs 
are most likely to form in communities with high health care costs and 
organized corporate interests. 

Community health care coalitions, alluded to by the CEO quoted 
above, are a relatively direct measure of corporate interest in containing 
health care costs (Mullner, Young, and Andersen 1988; McLaughlin, 
Zellers, and Brown 1989; Imershein et al. 1992). Employers often initiate 
or sponsor these coalitions, with some coalitions having an explicit goal 
of encouraging initial HMO formation. The presence of a coalition should 
facilitate the application of countervailing power and, indeed, is a signal 
that corporate interests will exercise that power. 

HYPOTHESIS 1. High health cave costs and the presence of health 
care coalitions increase HMO formation rates, with the latter effect great- 
est in communities with no HMOs. 


Physician Resistance and Intraprofessional Competition 


Physicians have the choice of either supporting or resisting organization 
formation. Their position will be a function of how they perceive that 


4 The CEO also saw a personal cost to promoting HMOs (Iglehart 1982, p. 124): 
*Health-care cost containment is a dirty project—it’s filled with personal and sensi- 
tive relationships and interrelationships that cause any thinking person, if at all possi- 
ble, to want to avoid it. Any CEO who relishes getting into the middle of that can of 
worms, I think, is suspect. I don't feel that way. I've been in the middle of it, and 
my family and I would have to leave town to get medical care in the next two or 
three years. I don't think it's fun and I don't like it and I wouldn't want to do it 
again." 
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organization formation will affect them. Physicians have both collective, 
` professional interests and individual interests (Larson 1977; Abbott 1988). 
Sometimes, professions resist the formation of new organizational types 
using the regulatory powers of the state to erect entry barriers (Torres 
1988). If this avenue of resistance is unavailable, possibly because of 
countervailing, concentrated interests in the political process, professions 
may resist formation by withholding critical resources. These effects are 
not uniform within a profession, however. Those actors who, as a result 
of change, face relatively large losses of income and autonomy will be 
more likely to resist organization formation. Conversely, professionals 
who stand to gain from change will be inclined to support organization 
formation or, at a minimum, acquiesce to it. 

Research suggests that economic and autonomy considerations play an 
important role in physician participation in HMOs: physicians accept a 
reduction in their autonomy in exchange for access to greater numbers 
of patients. In a survey of physicians in 1983—84, Rosenbach et al. (1988) 
found that 74.996 of respondents who were participating in alternative 
health plans (AHPs), which included HMOs and preferred provider orga- 
nizations (PPOs), cited maintaining or increasing patient load as a reason 
for participating. The survey results also suggest that, while physicians 
may dislike the idea of participating, they perceive participation as inevi- 
table. For those not participating in AHPs, 75.3% cited their reluctance 
to give up independence as a reason (Rosenbach et al. 1988). This agrees 
with other findings that potential losses in professional autonomy lead 
physicians to resist joining HMOs (Kralewski, Dowd, Feldman, and Sha- 
piro 1987) and that physicians generally dislike health policies that 
threaten their autonomy (Ku and Fisher 1990). 

New organizations threaten professional interests when they affect the 
clinical practices, and therefore the clinical autonomy, of physicians. 
The predominant way that HMOs reduce costs is by reducing hospital 
utilization (Luft 1981). Thus, HMOs threaten most those physicians who 
are more likely than their peers to hospitalize their patients. Researchers 
report that there are substantial variations in hospitalization rates across 
communities (Eisenberg 1986). These variations have been termed *prac- 
tice signatures" because they are believed to reflect differences between 
communities in physician practice norms, rather than in any underlying 
differences in the health status of community residents. This suggests 
that physicians will mount the strongest opposition to HMO formation 
in communities where hospital utilization rates are high. 

HYPOTHESIS 2. Where communitywide hospital utilization is high, 
HMO formation vates ave low. 

There are a variety of intraprofessional competition arguments based 
on the changing demographics of physicians. The general argument is 
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that physicians compete for patients, and, since HMOs provide access to 
clients, any professional demographic changes that make it more difficult 
for physicians to remain fully occupied in their practices encourage at 
least some physicians to participate in HMOs. Thus, we expect that 
resistance among physicians to HMO formation will be weakest, and 
HMO formation greatest, in communities where there is a large supply 
of physicians relative to potential patients (McKinlay and Stoeckle 1988). 
A second demographic argument focuses on recently graduated physi- 
cians. These physicians may find affiliation with an HMO attractive 
because the debt they acquired in medical school makes it financially 
difficult for them to establish their own practice (Mechanic 1991). 

HYPOTHESIS 3. A large number of physicians per capita and a high 
proportion of new physicians in a community increase HMO formation 
rates. 

Corporate and professional effects are potentially interactive. For ex- 
ample, many physicians per capita could trigger competition among phy- 
sicians for clients. Since newer physicians are less likely to have estab- 
lished practices, this competition would harm them most and would 
make them particularly likely to work with an HMO. Similarly, where 
health care costs are high, corporations might find encouraging HMO 
formation significantly easier if there are many new physicians. 

HYPOTHESIS 4. The interaction of health cave costs and new physi- 
cians and the interaction of physicians per capita and new physicians 
are positively related to HMO formation vates. 


Differences in IPA and Group HMO Formation 


The ideal situation for most physicians is probably an absence of HMOs 
in the community where they practice. Historically, group HMOs have 
been the initial HMO entrants into markets, often formed by a few physi- 
cians “rallying together in pursuit of a good cause” (Brown 1983, p. 
92). Researchers have suggested that local medical associations sponsored 
subsequent IPA formation as a defensive, competitive response to group 
HMO formation (Brown 1983; Goldberg and Greenberg 1979; Kingston 
1980; Rosenbach et al. 1988). Perhaps because they were a defensive 
reaction, IPAs do not usually receive enthusiastic support from physician 
participants. “For most of the physicians who belong to it, an indepen- 
dent practice association (IPA) is a necessary evil, grudgingly supported 
in order to protect themselves against defections of benighted patients” 
(Brown 1983, p. 92). 

These arguments are consistent with two hypotheses. First: 

HYPOTHESIS 5. The presence of group HMOs in a community in- 
creases the likelihood of IPA formation. 
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The second possibility is that IPAs are less likely, relative to group 
HMOs, to enter a community with no HMOs present. Although the 
outcome is the same (IPAs follow group HMOs), the reason is less that 
physicians respond competitively to group HMOs than that IPAs have 
to overcome a larger entry hurdle than do group HMOs in markets with 
no HMOs. The “general hurdle” argument is that organizations have to 
overcome legitimacy barriers to become established, particularly if there 
are no or few other similar organizations (Hannan and Freeman 1989; 
Carroll and Hannan 1989). Brown (1983, p. 55) offers support for the 
hurdle argument when he notes that *political obstacles exert greatest 
impact on the first HMO in a community. An HMO that survives usually 
reaches accommodations with its antagonists. Moreover, a second HMO 
reaps some of the rewards of its predecessor's struggles. Every commu- 
nity with an HMO goes through such struggles once, however." 

We expect that IPAs have to overcome a greater hurdle, and are thus 
less likely to form, than group HMOs when there are no HMOs in the 
community. It should be noted that HMOs are a form of contract medi- 
cine, which has historically been opposed by physicians (Starr 1982). 
Opposition took a variety of forms; physicians might block hospital access 
or decline to give specialist referrals to physicians participating in con- 
tract medicine. For individual physicians, these boycotts made medical 
practice difficult or impossible. Multispecialty physician groups, on the 
other hand, have more resources to overcome the boycotts. Specialist 
referrals, for example, can occur within the multispecialty group and, 
in extreme cases, the multispecialty group can build or purchase its own 
hospital. Even if it did not own a hospital, a multispecialty physician 
group could deliver many more patients to a hospital than a single physi- 
cian could, thus making hospital administrators more interested in find- 
ing ways to provide access to the multispecialty physician groups. 

HYPOTHESIS 6. HMOs are less likely to form in communities with- 
out any HMOs than in communities with HMOs; and IPAs face a higher 
hurdle for initial market entry than do group HMOs. 


Summary 


The hypotheses contrast two general arguments. Hypotheses 1 and 2 
suggest that HMOs form when corporate interests become an effective 
countervailing power to physician dominance. This conflict arises when 
institutional purchasers use HMOs as one weapon in their battle against 
increases in health care costs, and therefore threatens the traditional 
autonomy of physicians. Hypotheses 3—6 explain HMO formation as the 
result of the intraprofessional competition for clients that arises from | 
changing physician demographics. 
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Efficiency and institutional arguments provide different predictions 
concerning which effects dominate in explaining group HMO and IPA : 
formation. Efficiency arguments suggest that group HMOs are likely 
to have higher rates of formation because group HMOs are more effi- 
cient than IPAs and because employers seek to contain health care costs. 
Efficiency arguments thus suggest that corporate interests in cost-contain- 
ment will have a greater influence on group HMO formation. Institu- 
tional arguments suggest that IPA formation rates will be higher, even 
though they are less efficient than group HMOs, because IPAs are organi- 
zationally closer to traditional practice arrangements valued by consum- 
ers and physicians. Institutional arguments thus suggest that effects asso- 
ciated with professions will have a greater influence on IPA formation. 


DATA AND METHODS 


We use techniques developed by organizational ecologists to test the 
stated hypotheses (Hannan and Freeman 1977, 1989). The organizational 
populations are group HMOs and IPAs, the unit of analysis is the com- 
munity, and the dependent variable is the HMO formation rate. We 
assume that the geographic boundaries for the “health care" communi- 
ties coincide with metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs). Health care pro- 
duction and consumption are local, and the organizing problem is also 
local: physicians who provide services to HMO enrollees must be located 
within the community and the HMO must be marketed through local 
employers (Burns and Wholey 1992). 

The data on HMO demographics used in the empirical analysis come 
from an HMO census conducted June 1976—June 1991 (InterStudy 
1976—85, 1986, 1987—91). The census was prepared at the request of 
the federal government and is used quite commonly by researchers to 
enumerate the population of HMOs (see Christianson et al. [1991] for a 
discussion of this data set). It provides information on the location of the 
headquarters of each HMO operating in the United States, its founding 
year, form, enrollment, name changes, plan terminations, plan mergers, 
and various other characteristics. 

The censuses were published annually from 1976 to 1984, semiannually 
in 1985, 1986, 1989, 1990, and 1991, and quarterly in 1987 and 1988 
(with the exception of the third quarter of 1988). While data are available 
for 1973 and 1975, we exclude these years from the analysis for several 
reasons. First, earlier censuses used definitions of HMO forms that can- 
not be consistently mapped to the post-1976 definitions. This makes dis- 
aggregating analyses by HMO type difficult. Second, the 1973 census 
includes organizations that did not have prepaid enrollment, a defining 
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characteristic of HMOs. Third, the original documentation for the 1973 
census is not available, raising concerns about interpretation of the data. 

Formation-rate models require formation dates so that the waiting time 
between entries can be calculated. Since some exact formation dates are 
unknown, we use a mixture of exact and randomly generated formation 
dates (see Hannan and Freeman [1987] for a similar procedure). The 
exact date that an HMO became operational comes from the January 1, 
1991, InterStudy census and from documents filed with state regulators 
over the period 1985-88. When an exact starting date is unavailable 
from these sources, we use a randomly generated date, from a uniform 
distribution, in the first period the HMO appeared in the census. This 
technique yields a random date within a year if the HMO appears first 
in an annual census, within a half-year if it appears first in a semiannual 
census, and within a quarter if it appears first in a quarterly census. 
Overall, 39% of the formation dates are exact, 3096 are random annual 
dates for HMOs starting before 1976, 25% are random annual dates for 
HMOs starting after 1976, 476 are random semiannual dates, and 2% 
are random quarterly dates.° 

The analysis relates HMO formation rates to measures of Sivan 
and corporate interests from 1977 to 1991. We exclude 1976 because data 
for the lagged variables are unavailable. Data for community characteris- 
tics come from the Area Resource File (U.S. Department of Commerce 
1991).° The American Hospital Association supplied data on health care 
coalitions. l 

We assume that the strength of corporate interest in restraining health 
care costs is directly related to the magnitude of those costs in specific 
communities. The level of local health care costs are proxied by Medicare 
hospital expenditures per capita (i.e., dollars deflated to constant dollars 
using the deflator for medical care, and total Medicare hospital expendi- 
tures divided by the number of Medicare enrollees). The use of Medicare 


š We found that the estimated effects were stable using different sets of randomly 
generated dates in our empirical analysis. 


6 Of the 333 MSAs we studied, 318 have detailed community data available on the 
Area Resource File. Because the Area Resource File aggregates data on the basis of 
counties and because some counties are split across MSAs, some of the community- 
level data cannot be constructed for some of the MSAs (e.g., population per physician, 
community hospital utilization). Where this occurred, MSA population was obtained 
from the County and City Data Book (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1989) or other 
statistical abstracts, the density and saturation measures were constructed using these 
population data, and the data that come from the Area Resource File defaults to the 
state level. The MSAs for which this alternative method was used are Danbury, New 
Britain, Norwalk, Stamford, and Waterbury, Conn.; Fitchburg-Leominster, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Salem-Gloucester, Mass.; Pawtucket-Woonsocket-Attleboro, 
R.I.—Mass.; Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass ND: Nashua, N.H.; Trenton, N.J.; and 
Beaver, Pa. 
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expenditures per capita provides more effective controls for demographic 
differences between communities and differences between financing 
mechanisms than do other measures. Medicare expenditures are primar- 
ily for the elderly while other community-level expense measures combine 
a more diverse set of individuals. With alternative measures, differences 
between communities could be caused by differences in demographics 
(e.g., many people 20—40 years old who consume less health care). And, 
using Medicare expenditures avoids variations introduced by different 
mixes of payer types (e.g., indemnity insurance, Medicare, Medicaid), 
which also could result in differences between communities. Medicare 
expenditures are only available through 1988, so we set 1989, 1990, and 
1991 values to 1988 values. 

A more direct measure of corporate interest is the number of state 
health care coalitions. This number measures corporate interest in cost- 
containment policies in health care because employers dominate many 
. coalitions (Mullner et al. 1988; McLaughlin et al. 1989; Imershein et al. 
1992). These coalitions provide a structure within which employers can 
exercise their countervailing power, and many coalitions had the explicit 
goals of encouraging HMO formation and of containing health care costs. 
Although the number of coalitions is a more direct measure of corporate 
interests than that provided by Medicare expenditures, it is inferior to 
the Medicare expenditure measure in that it is available only at the state, 
as opposed to the community, level. 

Physician demographics are measured by the number of physicians for 
each 1,000 members of the community (population) and the proportion 
of physicians who are young, female, or practice as specialists. The mea- 
sure of hospital utilization is a linear combination, which we constructed 
using principal components of hospital days per 1,000 population and 
hospital admissions per 1,000 population. We combined the two into a 
single measure because of their high correlation (r = .92). 

We test hypothesis 5—that group HMOs increase IPA formation—by 
including measures of density, defined as the number of group HMOs or 
IPAs operating in a community. We include linear and quadratic density 
measures for both group HMOs and IPAs to control for the nonmono- 
tonic density effects frequently reported by population ecologists (Hannan 
and Freeman 1989; Carroll and Hannan 1989).’ We test for hurdle effects 


? There are no density effects in the fully specified model, which is surprising given 
the consistent density effects reported by population ecologists (Hannan and Freeman 
1989). We found nonmonotonic density effects that are consistent with ecological 
research in much simpler models (available from the authors upon request). This 
suggests that the nonmonotonic density effects in simpler models are a consequence 
of specification bias with density serving as a proxy for other processes affecting 
entry. Density effects disappear when we include comprehensive measures for these 
processes. 
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(hypothesis 6) by including an indicator variable for an absence of HMOs 
in the community.? 

.. We control for the presence of multispecialty physician groups because 
they are the building blocks of group HMOs and because organizational 
research suggests that the presence of such building blocks increases orga- 
nization formation rates (Stinchcombe 1965; Marrett 1980). The number 
of physician group practices operating in each state measures the presence 
of organizations similar to network and group variants of group HMOs 
(Goodman, Bennet, and Odem 1976; Henderson, Odem, and Ginsburg 
1982; Havlicek 1985, 1990).? We expect that the group HMO formation 
rate will be higher in communities located in states with a greater number 
of multispecialty physician group practices. 

Variables relating to the presence of three state regulations are used to 
control for regulatory effects (Aspen Systems Corporation 1979—91; see 
Wholey and Sanchez [1991] for a general discussion of regulatory ef- 
fects). ? First, a binary variable measures when a state requires employers 
to offer HMOSs as health care options to employees regardless of whether 
the HMOs meet federal qualifications. We expect higher formation rates 
in these states because regulation of this type improves HMO access to 
potential customers. Second, a binary variable indicates states that re- 
quire HMOs to accept anyone who requests membership during a given 
period (an “open enrollment" period); we expect lower formation rates 
in these states since HMOs have more limited ability to avoid bad risks 
as easily. A third measure relates to capital requirements and is the sum 
of three binary variables (0 = no, 1 = yes) that show whether the 
state requires some minimum reserves, whether the state requires some 
minimum net worth, and whether the state requires a deposit with the 


* Models that added indicator variables for the absence of group HMOs and IPAs 
were also estimated. They were not significant, and their inclusion does not affect the 
sign and significance of the “no HMOs” indicator variable. 


? While MSA-level data would be preferable, they were not available. In years where 
no data on physician groups were available (1977—81, 1983—85) we estimated group 
presence using linear interpolation. Measures after 1985 are set equal to 1985 measures 
to estimate group practice presence. 


1? There are a variety of other regulations, such as requiring physician ownership, 
restricting employment of providers, and limiting HMOs to nonprofit organizations, 
that could be interpreted as more direct means of physicians resisting HMO entry. 
These are not included because they are rarely implemented and, if implemented, are 
subject to being overridden by federal statutes. The 1979 regulatory data are used for 
1977 and 1978 to avoid losing these early years. We do not feel this will cause substan- 
tial bias because state regulations tend to be stable unless a new set of guidelines has 
been adopted by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. This was not 
an issue in 1977 and 1978. 
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insurance commissioner. We expect higher regulatory intensity to de- 
crease HMO formation. 

Four measures control for differences in demand for HMOs.” Previous 
research suggests that the community population, population growth, 
proportion of the community that is elderly (65 years old or older), and 
per capita income affect HMO formation or presence (McNeil and 
Schlenker 1975; Cromley and Shannon 1983; Goldberg and Greenberg 
1979; Morrisey and Ashby 1982). We expect that HMOs are more likely 
to enter communities that are growing because new migrants do not have 
established physician relationships that may need to be severed in order 
to join an HMO. The proportion of elderly in a community might in- 
crease HMO formation rates because of the potential access to Medicare 
participants. Prior to 1983, Medicare did not actively encourage its par- 
ticipants to enroll in HMOs. However if a person who was enrolled in 
an HMO became eligible for Medicare, Medicare contracted with the 
HMO to provide the individual's health care coverage. In 1982, the Tax 
Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act amended the Social Security Act 
to permit Medicare beneficiaries broader access to HMOs. The policy 
objective was to increase Medicare enrollment in less costly health deliv- 
ery arrangements. As a result of this act, we expect a positive relation 
between proportion of elderly and HMO formation. Finally, past studies 
have shown that communities with high per capita income, measured in 
constant dollars (deflated by the Consumer Price Index), attract HMOs. 

We also control for acceptance of the HMO idea at the national and 
Jocal levels. The lagged proportion of MSAs in the United States with 
operational HMOs measures acceptance of the HMO idea at the national 
level. Lagged market saturation, defined as the proportion of the MSA's 
population that is enrolled in HMOs, captures HMO acceptance at the 
local level. We include a measure of historical time, which begins at 1 
in 1976 and increases linearly, to control for time effects. 

Construction of the density and saturation measures using data from 
the InterStudy census is somewhat problematic because the census re- 


!! We also explored a variety of other community measures. À number of these mea- 
sures, such as the number of employers with more than 100 employees, are highly 
correlated with community population, and their inclusion created collinearity prob- 
lems while not improving model fit. Because HMOs had developed differently by 
region prior to 1976 we explored regional effects. In contrast to states in the east 
southcentral region (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee), group HMOs were 
more likely to form in the west northcentral region (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota); IPAs were more likely to form in the 
mountain region (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming). These regional differences are in part attributable to relatively low 
formation rates in the east southcentral region. 
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ports all HMO enrollment as occurring in an HMO’s headquarter MSA. 
We used a series of reports listing the communities served by each HMO 
(Reitan 1982; Shadle 1983; Baker, McGee, and Shadle 1984; Hartwell 
et al. 1986) so that we could prorate enrollment over all the MSAs served 
by each HMO and obtain counts of the number of HMOs operating in 
each MSA. However, these reports span only the years 1981—85. Fortu- 
nately for imputation purposes, the problem of HMOs operating in multi- 
ple MSAs was much less severe prior to 1981 than after 1981. For the 
few large HMOs that have operated in multiple MSAs in these early 
years, we used definitions of communities that were similar to those 
reported in 1981. After 1985, we used definitions from 1985.’ We code 
the HMOs that are the result of mergers and consolidations as serving 
all MSAs originally served by the HMOs that merged. 

Table 1 presents means and standard deviations for the independent 
variables at the community level for 1979 and 1989. The differences 
between 1979 and 1989 reflect major trends in health care. Physicians 
per capita and health care expenses have increased while hospital utiliza- 
tion has decreased. The formation of HMOs has resulted in an increase 
in the average number of group HMOs and IPAs in a community. And, 
state regulation of HMO finances has become more common over time. 

The simple correlations of the key independent variables at the com- 
munity level are stable over the period studied (table 2). Communities 
with many physicians per capita tend to have proportionally more young 
physicians, specialist physicians, and female physicians. Health care ex- 
penses and hospital utilization are positively correlated with physician 
supply. Coalitions are negatively correlated with physician interests and 
positively correlated with expenses, a finding consistent with the observa- 
tion that corporations promote health care coalitions when health care 
costs are high. 


12 The absence of supplemental surveys of areas served after 1985 is not likely to 
substantially bias the analyses. Entry activity of HMOs tapered off after 1986, and 
the industry has been in a consolidation phase since that time, with many HMOs 
expanding through mergers the communities they serve (Christianson et al. 1991). 
These types of changes are identifiable with the available data. We partially examined 
the assumption that HMO density did not drastically change from 1985 to 1989 by 
comparing the number of HMOs operating in each community generated by our 
method with a similar list compiled by the Health Care Financing Administration 
(HCFA). Of the 203 MSAs with HMOs in 1989, both lists had the same number of 
HMOs operating in 164 (81%) MSAs. In the remaining 39 cases, HCFA listed the 
MSA as having one more HMO in 27 MSAs, two more HMOs in five MSAs, three 
more HMOs in four MSAs, four more HMOs in two MSAs, and five more HMOs in 
one MSA. The MSAs with differences were scattered across the United States. We 
also compared our measure of market enrollment in 1989 with a similar listing for 
the 30 largest MSAs from Group Health Association of America (Palsbo 1990). The 
correlation is .99. 
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Model and Estimation 


We test the hypotheses using a proportional hazard-rate model (PROC 
PHGLM in the SAS statistical package) 


(t) = q(t) PX, 


where r(t) is the entry rate, q(t) is an arbitrary baseline hazard function 
for the effect of time on entry, X is the vector of time-varying covariates, 
and BI is the vector of coefficients (Hannan and Freeman 1989; Kalb- 
fleisch and Prentice 1980). If B; < 0, then the covariate X; decreases 
the rate of formation; if B, > 0, then the covariate X; increases the 
formation rate. Multipliers show the magnitudes of the effects. The mul- 
tiplier for X; is exp(B;X;) for any value of X;. 

Our data set includes at least one record for every community in every 
period to allow the inclusion of time-varying covariates. Communities in 
which HMOs were formed generate one record for each formation. For 
the first formation in a period the waiting time is the time since the 
beginning of the period. For each subsequent formation in the period, 
the waiting time is the time elapsed since the previous formation. The 
time between the last formation in the period and the end of the period 
is treated as right censored because the length of time to the next forma- 
tion is unknown. If there is no formation in a period, the period is also 
treated as right censored. The following diagram is an example of the 
structure of the data for a community: 


Time of census £, bt LGL... L. 
Time of entry €, "E 


Here, t; is the time of a census and e, is the time of an entry (t, < e, 
< t,; an entry occurred between t, and £,). This sequence generates the 
records: 





Starting Ending Waiting ; 
Record Time Time Time Censoring 





1 to t, t.-tp Right censored 
2 A t, G-A Right censored 
3 t, A e —t, Entry event 

4 Ch ^ t,-e, Right censored 
5 ts t, t,-t, Right censored 





13 The functional form for the effect of time on entry does not affect our estimates. 
We also estimated accelerated failure time models using PROC LIFEREG in SAS with 
a log-logistic specification and transition rate models using RATE (Tuma 1979) with 
the specification r(t) = exp(BX). These procedures produced similar results to the 
proportional hazards model. 
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We update the measures of the time-varying independent variables at 
every census De, at £9, 44, 0, £4, t4, ... , t.s). We do not update between 
census observation points because we randomly generated some starting 
dates and thus do not know counts of types of HMOs accurately. The 
beginning of the first period for all communities is July 1, 1977 (the 1976 
census reports HMOs operating as of June 30, 1976). 

We initially estimate models for group HMOs (including group, staff, 
and network variants), and IPA formation using a competing risks ap- 
proach (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 1980). Entry of HMO types other than 
those of interest for the specific model are treated as right censored. In 
IPA formation models, for example, group, staff, and network forma- 
tions are right-censored spells. We test for interactions using group 
HMOs and IPAs because group HMOs consist of all HMOs based on a 
variant of physicians organized in group practices and because the first 
set of models shows that the determinants of formation for these three 
forms are similar. 

Improvement in model fit from model (7) to model (i + 1) is 


x! = —2 X [In($j) — Inf, 


where In(£;) is the log likelihood for model i. This can be compared to 
the appropriate percentile of a x^ distribution with degrees of freedom 
equal to the difference in dimension of the two models (Kalbfleisch and 
Prentice 1980, p. 46). 


Left Censoring 


Left censoring poses a potential problem for the analysis because 126 of 
the 333 communities (36%) already had HMOs by July 1, 1977. If popula- 
tion dynamics occur at the local level, left censoring occurs when the 
formation date of the last HMO entering before 1977 is unknown. Be- 
cause we have formation dates for all HMOs operating in the community 
as of 1977, we know the formation dates of all HMOs observed operating 
in the community as of 1977. However, left censoring occurs if there was 
an HMO that formed and failed between the last formation date before 
1977 and the first formation thereafter. Industry publications during the 
1970s suggest that failure during this period was a rare event. Therefore, 
it is unlikely that left censoring will have a significant impact on the 
empirical results. 

The differences between communities with and without HMOs in 1977 
could affect our analysis for sampling, rather than left-censoring, reasons. 
Communities with HMOs in 1977 had significantly more physicians per 
capita, higher health care expenses, more new physicians, lower hospital 
utilization, larger populations, and higher per capita incomes than com- 
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munities without HMOs in 1977. The empirical! results could be biased 
if we observe the initial phases of market development only in the smaller 
markets where HMOs were not present in 1977. 

Although there are differences between communities, our sample still 
includes many communities where HMOs have developed since 1977..In 
1973, there were 70 communities with HMOs. In 1974, 1975, 1976, and 
1977, HMOs entered 15, 15, 11, and 15 communities, respectively, so 
that by 1977 HMOs were operating in 126 markets. In 1977, 56 of the 
126 communities (44%) had only relatively new HMOs; the HMOs op- 
erating in them were, at most, four years old. By 1989, there were 249 
markets with HMOs, which means that there were 123 markets with 
data on HMO formation from the time that HMOs first entered the 
market. In other words, we probably capture important development 
phases of HMO formation in communities in the period covered by the 
data set. 

We also tested for sample selection bias by estimating models that 
included only communities where the first HMO formed during the pe- 
riod under investigation. These models were not substantially different 
from models that included all communities. ? 


RESULTS 
Models for HMO Formation 


Table 3 presents estimates of models for group, staff, network, group 
HMOs, and IPA formation. The counts of number of each type of HMO 
formed are consistent with the argument that organizations use organiza- 
tional building blocks that are available at the time they start. The num- 
ber of HMOs of each type formed rates mirror institutional structures, 
the dominance of various types of organizing physicians. We note that 
IPA formation, based on traditional solo practice, is most common. Staff 


14 Any biases should work against our hypotheses. For example, if HMOSs are attracted 
to communities with new physicians and high health care costs, then HMOs would 
have formed in the communities that were extreme on these values by 1977. This 
essentially removes from the sample the communities most likely to have HMOs 
forming. 

ID For group HMOs, the differences are that the effect of the number of multispecialty 
physician groups is negative and significant, the open enrollment effect is positive and 
not significant, the group HMO density effect is significant and negative, and the 
group HMO density squared eífect is significant and positive. For IPAs, the differences 
are that the population growth effect is positive and not signifcant, the hospital 
utilization effect is negative and not significant, the group HMO density effect is 
negative and significant, the group HMO density squared effect is positive and signifi- 
cant, and the IPA density effect is negative and significant. 
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formation, HMOs that utilize physicians as salaried employees, is least 
common. Group and network variants, which are based on multispe- 
cialty physician groups, are in the middle. 

Hypothesis 1—corporate interests are important in explaining HMO 
formation—is strongly supported. The indirect measure of corporate in- 
terest, health care expenses, has a significant, positive effect on formation 
for all types of HMOs and is significant for all except the network variant 
(in which it is marginally significant). Health care coalitions increase 
group, network, and group HMOs formation rates. 

Hypothesis 2, concerning collective resistance by physicians, is also 
strongly supported. Hospital utilization is negatively related to HMO 
formation for all typés of HMOs and is significant for the network vari- 
ant, of group HMOSs and IPAs. 

Hypothesis 3—a large supply of physicians and the presence of new, 
young physicians increase HMO formation—receives mixed support. Al- 
though physician supply does not affect HMO formation, a higher pro- 
portion of young physicians and specialist physicians increases HMO 
formation. These effects are significant or marginally significant. 
Younger physicians may have a better understanding of HMOs and orga- 
nized forms of medicine and may thus be more willing to work with 
them. Alternatively, these physicians may be the most in need of the 
clients provided by HMOs. 

Hypotheses 5 and 6 examine two explanations for IPA formation as a 

defensive reaction by physicians. Hypothesis 5 is not supported since the 
presence of group HMOs does not increase IPA formation. Hypothesis 6 
tests for an initial entrant hurdle and shows that IPAs must overcome a 
substantial hurdle; IPAs have only .42 the chance of entering a commu- 
nity without HMOs as they have of entering a community with HMOs 
(for IPAs the multiplier for no HMOs in the community is .42 = e^ 9). 
Group HMOSs do not face a significant hurdle; however, this may be a 
consequence of group HMOs being more likely to enter communities 
before the period studied. 

There are differences in the effects of control variables between group 
HMOs and IPAs. Although both organizations are likely to enter large 
communities, IPAs are also more likely to enter communities that are 
growing rapidly and have a high proportion of elderly residents. !ó 

Regulatory effects are.generally not significant. Open enrollment is 
related to the formation of network variants, but not in the expected 
direction; perhaps this occurs because networks generally developed later 
in the period covered by the data. Regulations that require employers to 


16 The latter is consistent with the fact that most IPAs have formed since Medicare 
began encouraging the elderly to enroll in HMOs. 
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offer HMOs and the overall measure of regulatory intensity are related 
to the formation of group variants in the expected direction and are 
marginally significant. We conducted further analyses of regulatory vari- 
ables to see if they were related to initial entry of HMOs into a market. 
As expected, the interaction of employers required to offer HMOs and 
the absence of HMOs in a community increased the likelihood of IPA 
formation. We did not expect to discover that the interaction of regula- 
tory financial intensity and the absence of HMOs increased the likelihood 
of IPA formation. Perhaps these regulations together are intended both 
to encourage HMO formation and to make sure that better-capitalized 
HMOs are formed. The overall weakness of regulatory effects in our 
analysis is consistent with a model of “reactive regulation,” with states 
enacting regulations only after HMOs become established in their states. 

The number of multispecialty physician group practices in a state has 
an unexpected negative effect on group HMO formation. We believe this 
is due to sample selection bias and multicollinearity. Many states with 
extensive multispecialty physician group practices (e.g., Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii) had communities with a significant HMO presence in 
1976. The negative effect of the number of multispecialty physician 
groups on group HMO formation might reflect a lower entry rate of 
group HMOs into communities that had many multispecialty practices 
and had already attracted HMOs. Estimated coefficients for the interac- 
tion of multispecialty physician groups with the absence of HMOs in the 
community on group HMO formation is positive (8 = .70, SE = .34, P 
— .04). The presence of multispecialty physician groups assists in the 
initial formation of a group HMO in a community. The effect for number 
of multispecialty physician group practices remained negative, however. 
This appears to be due to collinearity between multispecialty physician 
group practices and health care coalitions (r = .81). When health care 
coalitions were removed from the model, the effect of multispecialty phy- 
sician groups on group HMO formation was positive but not significant 
(B = .21, P = .25). 

There appears to be a diffusion process for HMOs operating at the 
national level, with HMO formation becoming more likely as the propor- 
tion of communities with HMOs increases. A growing proportion of com- 
munities witht HMOs could indicate that initial political battles have been 
completed in an increasing number of locales, thus facilitating HMO 
formation. | 


Tests for Interaction Effects (Hypotheses 4 and 6) 


Table 4 presents results of tests of the interaction predictions for group 
HMOs (models 1, 2, and 3) and IPAs (models 4, 5, and 6). We test 
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hypothesis 4 by combining the demographics variables (young, specialist, 
female) using principal components analysis (the eigenvalue of the com- 
ponent is 1.98 and the proportion of variance explained is .66). This 
alleviates collinearity problems associated with including the interactions 
of the three demographic variables with physician supply or expenses. 
Models 1 and 4 include the interaction of physician demographics with 
physician supply, and models 2 and 5 include the interaction of physician 
demographics with expenditures. Models 3 and 6 test the latter part of 
hypothesis 1— that coalitions encourage HMO formation most in commu- 
nities with no HMOs. 

With respect to hypothesis 4, we found no significant interaction effect 
between health care expenditures and new physicians for group HMOs 
(model 2). However, contrary to hypothesis 4, we found a significant 
negative effect for IPAs. This negative effect is apparently due to the 
very high health care expenditures and number of physicians per capita 
in New York City. When these outliers are removed from the data and 
the models are reestimated, the interaction effect is no longer significant. 

Also contrary to hypothesis 4, the interaction of physician supply and 
new physicians is negative (models 2 and 5); high physician supply in 
conjunction with many new physicians decreases HMO formation rates. 
However, these interactions do not completely offset the linear effects for 
physician supply and new physicians; HMOs are still more likely to form 
in communities where there are many new physicians and high physician 
supply. For group HMOs, the multiplier for physician supply and physi- 
cian demographic effects in communities that are two standard deviations 
above the mean is 2.14 (e/5, .76 = 2 X .43 +2 X .29 — 2 X 2 X .17; 
estimates from table 4, model 2). For IPAs, the same multiplier is 1.86 
eh, .62 = 2 X .39 + 2 X .36 — 2 X 2 X .22; estimates from table 
4, model 5). 

The negative effect of the interaction of physician supply times new 
physicians does not appear to be caused by an outlier community. It may 
be that new, young physicians move to communities where HMOs are 
less likely to form. This is consistent with new physicians still moving 
toward self-employment early in their careers (Willke et al. 1990) and 
moving to communities without HMOs to avoid managed care. It may 
also be that HMOs are less likely to form in communities with a large 
supply of specialists per capita because organizations anticipate difficulty 
in controlling referrals to specialists. Both explanations are consistent 
with the estimates given above because the measure for physician demo- 
graphics combines the proportion of young physicians and the proportion 
of specialist physicians. We examined these two possible explanations by 
estimating two additional models, each of which includes measures of 
physician supply, proportion of young physicians, and proportion of spe- 
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cialists. The first model also interacted proportion of young physicians 
and physician supply while the second interacted proportion of specialists 
and physician supply. The first explanation was supported for both group 
HMOs and IPAs—the interaction of proportion of young physicians and 
physician supply was negative and significant. The second explanation 
was supported for IPAs—the interaction of proportion of specialists and 
physician supply was negative and significant. This seems reasonable 
since group HMOs would be better able to control specialty referrals 
within their more tightly managed framework. l 
The significant, positive effect for the interaction of health care coali- 
tions and the absence of HMOs in the community shows that coalitions 
are instrumental in helping initial HMO entry (models 3 and 6). How- 
ever, model 6 also shows that health care coalitions decrease subsequent 
entry of IPAs. Perhaps providers capture coalitions and convince corpo- 
rate interests that more HMOs are unnecessary (McLaughlin et al. 1989). 
Or, perhaps actors in coalitions either do not believe that IPAs control 
costs effectively or do not see the need for more than one IPA, given that 
different IPAs in a community often contract with the same physicians. 


Corporate Interests, Professional Interests, Professional Demographics, 
and HMO Formation 


Table 5 demonstrates that there are differences between group HMOs 
and IPAs in which determinants of formation are more important. Corpo- 
rate effects are strongest for groups HMOs, a finding consistent with the 
observation that employers believe that group HMOs are more effective 
than IPAs at reducing health care expenditures. The effect of physician 
demographics on HMO formation is strongest for IPAs: This is consistent 
with the argument that IPAs fit better with traditional modes of organiz- 
ing physicians or that young physicians still desire self-employment and 
an IPA provides them that opportunity (Mechanic 1991). 2 . 


e 


^ 


CONCLUSION 


Why do professions reorganize? Our analysis suggests that countervailing 
power and professional diversity are both important. However, their 
importance varies as a function of the type of organization being formed. 

It should not surprise us that corporate interests are strongest for those 


17 The lack of an effect for physician interests—hospital utilization— when added to 
the baseline model by itself, appears due to its collinearity with physician demograph- 
ics. The effect is suppressed unless it enters a model that also includes physician 
demographics. 
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TABLE 5 


MODEL FIT IMPROVEMENTS FOR ADDING CORPORATE AND PHYSICIAN INTERESTS 


Group 
HMOs’ x’ IPAs’ x? 

Adding corporate interests to baseline (df = 3) .................... 108.51* 28.86* 
Adding physician interests to baseline (df = 1) .................... 2.78 2.83 
Adding physician and corporate interests to baseline 

COP A) EEN 119.50* 36.35* 
Adding physician demographics to baseline (df = 2) ............. 36.94* 50.53* 
Adding physician interests and physician demographics 38.60* 56.68* 

to baseline (df = 3) deele votati ee OE Dee o UR cows 
Complete model (df ei. 135.28* 82.71* 


NOTE.-—Corporate interests are health care expenses, coalitions, and coalition indicator (df = 3); 
baseline does not include interactions; physician interests is hospital utilization (df — 1); physician 
demographics are physicians per capita and summary physician demographics measure (df — 2). 

* P < .05. 


organizations believed to be more efficient and that professional heteroge- 
neity effects are strongest for those organizations that allow professionals 
to practice in a manner similar to traditional styles. 

Our results extend work in organizational ecology, institutional organi- 
zations, and the professions by incorporating institutional effects due to 
professional demographics, professional practice diversity, and corporate 
interests into organizational formation models. Our research also contrib- 
utes to the ecological literature on density effects by showing that density 
dependent legitimacy affects initial entrants, some of whom must over- 
come significant hurdles. | 

Our results provide support for the argument that professional diver- 
sity induces heterogeneity (Powell 1991). While our analysis focused on 
two types of HMOs, other forms of organizing physicians that are similar 
to IPAs, such as traditional fee-for-service practices and PPOs, exist. It 
seems likely that this organizational heterogeneity will persist given par- 
allel heterogeneity in corporate, consumer, and physician interests. Some 
corporations prefer group HMOs—thereby limiting an employee's choice 
of physicians— because of their lower cost compared to traditional indem- 
nity insurance, IPAs, and PPOs. Others appear willing to accept higher 
premiums to obtain more freedom of physician choice. Similarly, group 
HMOs attract some physicians because of work hours and the collegial 
environment, while other physicians choose IPAs, PPOs, or traditional 
practice arrangements because of the opportunities they offer to practice 
in more autonomous environments. 

The research in this article could be extended by developing more 
specific models of how physicians resist HMOs. The initial hurdle effect, 
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particularly for IPAs, is consistent with physician foundations collectively 
resisting HMO entry (Goldberg and Greenberg 1979; Kingston 1980; 
Brown 1983). The positive effect of health care coalitions on the initial 
entry of both IPAs and group HMOs suggests that both HMO types 
require assistance in forming if there are no HMOs already in a commu- 
nity. How do physicians collectively resist HMOs? Do they withhold 
support from the potential HMO entrant by not associating with it? Do 
they refuse to see patients referred to them by physicians associated with 
the HMO? Do they appeal to consumers’ preference for traditional ways 
of organizing physician services? Some insight into these processes might 
be gained through a comprehensive analysis of antitrust cases filed by 
HMOs seeking to enter markets or filed against physicians who are ac- 
cused of anticompetitive actions. 

A second extension of this article would explore in greater detail how 
organizations affect professional jurisdictions. Our analysis does not ad- 
dress current debates on physician dominance (Freidson 1970a, 1970b, 
1985), deprofessionalization, proletarianization, or corporatization 
(McKinlay and Stoeckle 1988; Mechanic 1991; Light and Levine 1989; 
Light 1991) because it does not contain measures of the degree to which 
physicians control the division of their labor or their clinical practices 
(Mechanic 1991). Some evidence does suggest, though, that physicians 
see HMOs as reducing their autonomy while not affecting physician in- 
comes or quality of health care (Schulz, Scheckler, Girard, and Barker 
1990). Further examination of how participation in HMOs affects physi- 
cian practices and restructures physician and professional roles is needed 
to understand the bases of jurisdictional competition within and between 
professions. For instance, the development of gatekeeper physicians in 
HMOs, who approve specialist referrals for HMO enrollees, limits the 
ability of enrollees to arrange their own visits with specialists. This 
should increase the control of generalist physicians over referral networks 
and may result in physicians claiming larger professional jurisdictions. 
Also, HMOs may have important effects external to the clinical practice 
of medicine. For example, the proliferation of HMOs has led to the 
formation of the National Association of Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion Regulators (NAHMOR). In an effort to improve regulatory quality, 
NAHMOR holds regular training sessions for HMO regulators and con- 
structs model statutes for HMO regulation. The association’s recent split 
from the National Association of Insurance Commissioners (NAIC) sug- 
gests that it is attempting to develop a unique jurisdiction, controlling 
HMO regulation, for itself. Other types of associations that might be 
created include ones involved with utilization review and outcomes re- 
search and standards. As Abbott (1988) suggests, professional reorganiza- 
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tion provides the opportunity for Jurisdictional competition and the cre- 
ation of new organizational forms. 
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Social Division. By Alan H. Carling. New York: Verso Books, 1992. 
Pp. 442. $69.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Henry Lee Allen 
University of Rochester 


In recent decades, a considerable theoretical gap has existed in sociology 
among (1) those seeking to explain how individuals actually make deci- 
sions under the constraints imposed by risk or uncertainty, (2) investiga- 
tors who probe the intergroup as well as intragroup permutations of 
ethnicity, race, class, and gender in social hierarchies, and (3) proponents 
of a Marxist approach to social inequality. Although each camp has 
sought a definitive explanation for the underlying dynamics of social 
stratification, there have been times when these approaches have seemed 
irreconcilable. Using cogent, theoretical arguments derived from analyti- 
cal Marxism and simple, yet robust mathematical models incorporating 
inferences from rational choice theory, Alan Carling has almost obliter- 
ated this persistent gap. Carling’s poignant and insightful book searches 
for a paradigm capable of integrating and synthesizing class, race, eth- 
nicity, and gender dimensions. Not only has Carling reinvigorated Marx- 
ist theory by substantive innovations and substantial modifications, he 
has likewise purged contemporary sociological thought of an incipient 
reductionism by moving rational choice theory away from its individual- 
istic foci. This book is destined to set the intellectual agenda for sociolo- 
gists who desire to use formal models to frame theory and research in 
social stratification, whether these originate from a Marxist rubric or 
rational choice assumptions. ` 

Social Division is an ambitious monograph about the social processes 
that produce modern society’s most acute social divisions: social class, 
gender, ethnicity, race, public domains versus private domains, capital- 
ism, communism, and socialism. Distinguishing these processes from 
their products, Carling defines the latter as social divisions. In short, 
social division (the process) creates social divisions (the product). For 
Carling, social divisions depict ways that people differ according to speci- 
fied characteristics: (1) they recur across time and culture, (2) they are 
fateful or determinative of life chances, (3) they are institutionalized in 
society, (4) they are correlated with severe inequalities, (5) they are inex- 
tricably linked to social change, (6) they are simultaneously social and 
material in form and substance, and most important, (7) they offend the 
sensibilities of those in society concerned with social justice. In trying to 
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manage the enormous range of complexity implied by these social divi- 
sions, Carling wisely targets his analysis chiefly to the social divisions of 
class, gender, race, and ethnicity. 

The book opens its 18 chapters by critiquing the tenets of analytical 
Marxism, especially the influential arguments of Robert Brenner, Jerry 
Cohen, John Roemer, and Jon Elster. In the first six chapters, which I 
sometimes found a bit pedantic, Carling explicates each author’s views, 
exposes oversimplifications or contradictions, elaborates conceptual am- 
biguities, and develops a synthesis, integrating collectively each theorist’s 
contribution to explaining the emergence of capitalism. Carling uses a 
functional theory to redress the inadequacies of the Marxist theory of 
history while rational choice theory is used to account for the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism. His ultimate aim is to merge successfully 
in Marxist thought a theory of history with an appropriate theory of 
action. Several features of rational choice models are embodied in taxo- 
nomies, working principles, and clearly defined concepts before they are 
appropriately inscribed into specific mathematical models. The discus- 
sion about class fractions, a concept that assigns different options or 
probabilities to distinct segments within social classes was helpful here. 

Elsewhere throughout the text, dialogue is established between Car- 
ling’s ideas and those germane to Erik Olin Wright, Michael Banton, 
and several feminist writers. Not only are the main features of these 
theorists’ ideas rehearsed, but Carling is unsparing in his dissection of 
the limitations of prominent rational choice models. He specifies and 
clarifies the notion of exploitation, again exposing the versatility of ratio- 
nal choice formulations in resolving some of the complications endemic 
to Marxist theory. | 

Assuming isomorphism between the social divisions of class and gen- 
der, the author uses game theory both to explore market models of class 
division and to exchange models of households. Marriage is treated as a 
Prisoner's Dilemma (game) with gender relations within households 
shown to be the fundamental basis of exploitation within a capitalist 
order. Morality is deemed a solution to the Prisoner's Dilemma, capa- 
ble—under certain conditions articulated by Carling—of transforming 
that game into a confidence or assurance game. The author's discussion 
of the chicken game and its implications for gender inequality is most 
intriguing, since it implies that social stratification cannot be amelio- 
rated apart from rectifying gender inequality via ideology and employ- 
ment. 

Given the veracity of his arguments about class and gender divisions, 
Carling’s treatment of race and ethnic divisions is disappointing. Much 
of it is relegated to reformulating Banton's rational choice framework for 
race and ethnic relations, supplemented by a modest discussion of the 
implications accruing to various definitions of discrimination. Much re- 
mains to be done to convince the reader of the merits of Carling’s ideas 
for intragroup and intergroup relations. Perhaps this lackluster treatment 
results from the author's penultimate concern in reinvigorating socialism, 
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as he indicates in his final chapters. In Carling’s view, genuine socialism 
nullifies the social divisions he elaborates earlier in the book. Various 
notions of socialism and communism are clarified before Carling presents 
his public policy proposals aimed at redistributing income. Once again 
the rational choice framework is employed to generate mathematical 
models designed to elucidate the political and economic consequences of 
implementing the author’s policies. A constructive exposition about the 
role of the political system in fostering social change accompanies these 
central musings. 

A book of this scope and stature cannot be digested immediately, al- 
though the author makes a concerted attempt to make the arguments 
and models included in the text accessible to sociologists with minimal 
mathematical expertise. I was impressed with Carling’s wit, humor, cre- 
ativity, honesty, commitment to social justice, and courage—exemplified 
repeatedly throughout this constructive text. Nonetheless, the micro- 
macro linkage appears unresolved, glaring problematically within the 
book at several points. Almost no attempt is made to specify how social 
networks might intrude between the level of individual decisions and 
structural or institutional outcomes. Ecological factors similarly receive 
scant attention. 

Moreover, I was very uncomfortable that so important a text lacked 
dynamic social systems models. Some of the models seem rather static as 
do some of the assumptions made about the nature and scope of rational- 
ity (or optimality). The question of the bounds of such rationality was 
also neglected, even though a disclaimer about these limitations was 
given early in the text. In my estimation, rational choice decisions within 
a particular social system may be indeed very different from those deci- 
sions made among a range of social systems in which acute alternatives 
were feasible. All in all, Carling’s Social Division is well on the way to 
advancing sociological theory and research for some time to come. 


Before the Luddites: Custom, Community, and Machinery in the English 
Woolen Industry, 1776—1809. By Adrian Randall. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991. Pp. xvii +318. $59.50. 


Raymond Markey 
University of Wollongong 


New technology must be adopted or markets and jobs will be lost to more 
efficient competitors. In particular occupations, labor will be displaced by 
new technology, but aggregate employment might expand. New technol- 
ogy allows higher wages and, by enabling goods to be produced more 
cheaply, will allow a higher level of consumption, to the benefit of the 
industry and consumers. So argued the British industrial innovators dur- 
ing the late 18th and early 19th centuries, and so argue modern industrial 
innovators of the “second industrial revolution.” 
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Adrian Randall’s study examines the opposing arguments and actions 
of the English woolen workers in the West of England and in the West 
. Riding districts, as they faced widespread technological change from 1776 
to 1820. Between 1781 and 1828 the total labor requirement for the. 
woolen industry declined by a massive 75% as a result of the introduction 
of machinery. Women and children were the worst affected, particularly : 
in the first phase of technological change from 1796 to 1805, when hand 
spinning was replaced by the slubbing billy and jenny. The main male 
trade affected at this stage was that of the scribblers. Beginning in 1805, 
it was shearing frames, and in 1820, rotary cutters, that displaced eight 
out of nine cloth dressers. 

Labor displacement was originally notional, in that it was compensated 
for by an exceptional period of growth in production, which increased 
labor demand until the end of the French wars in 1815. Unemployment 
and impoverishment were certainly not unknown, but opportunities for 
adult males to be weavers expanded, especially because the numbers 
employed had been depleted by enlistments in the army. However, after 
1815, weavers’ wages and conditions declined dramatically as growth in 
production ceased, and the West of England wool industry entered into 
a permanent decline after 1820. 

Nevertheless, the woolen workers’ opposition to new technology was 
not entirely economy based. Even if they retained employment, they 
faced the loss of craft skill and social status, growing competition for 
work, longer hours, and declining autonomy and control over the labor 
process. Custom formed part of the “moral economy” of the preindus- 
trial working class, which dictated concepts of fairness and justice in 
economic relations, and abhorred the subordination and moral turpitude 
of the factory, for which the new machinery became a symbol. Opposi- 
tion to new technology and the associated abandonment of parliamentary 
control over wages, machinery, and apprenticeship after 1809, repre- 
sented the defense of a traditional social order against the proponents of 
progress, who sought to remove all restrictions on market forces. New 
technology even threatened the economic basis of the family in the domes- 
tic outworking system. For these reasons, opposition to machinery in 
the woolen trades was broadly based in the community, rather than on 
particular occupations. Notwithstanding the relatively elite position of 
some, and the substantial rewards offered by authorities for informers, 
few machine breakers were apprehended. 

Randall characterizes the ideology of the moral economy as conserva- 
tive, since it was defending the old order and did not oppose capitalism 
as such. It sought to defend “respectable” capital against the newer, 
aggressive, amoral form. In this, the woolen workers were frequently 
supported by petty capitalists or Tories, who also placed a premium on 
the traditional social order. 

The methods the woolen workers employed to defend their social order 
varied. The scribbling machines were resisted by riot and machine break- 
ing in the West of England, the cloth dressers employed, trade union 
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methods and the law against the gig mill, and also engaged in machine 
breaking, and the weavers concentrated on parliamentary lobbying to 
enforce restrictions against machinery. Randall emphasizes that these 
forms of action were not mutually exclusive, but varied as a result of 
strategic choice, according to the opportunities provided by different cir- 
cumstances at different times, even among the same groups of workers. 
He explicitly rejects the Fabian argument that strike action or political 
organization represented a clear break from preindustrial forms of behav- 
ior. He also notes that the woolen workers were substantially successful 
in delaying the adoption of new technology. 

In these ways Randall confirms the arguments of Thompson and Hobs- 
bawm concerning the Luddites of 1811—12, but he also extends them. 
First, he demonstrates the historical basis for the later Luddite risings. 
second, Randall is at great pains to relate the basis of community re- 
sponses to new technology to the nature and structure of the work pro- 
cess. He can do this nicely by contrasting the different industrial struc- 
tures in the district in the West of England and the West Riding district. 
Third, Randall elaborates the complexity of class structures and con- 
sciousness, especially by contrasting the different effects of change and 
responses to it in the two districts he examines. 

Randall's work represents a major contribution to historical sociology. 
Its major flaw is his failure to fully explore the changing sexual division 
of labor, to which he fleetingly alludes on occasions. Randall argues 
lucidly, drawing upon a wealth of evidence. The book is only slightly 
marred by some repetition in the final chapters and by rather long para- 
graphs, which reflect its origins as a dissertation. Together with the great 
detail offered, this style may be somewhat off-putting for the general . 
reader. This would be a pity, because the study warrants wide reader- 
ship. 


The Study of Welfare State Regimes. Edited by Jon Eivind Kolberg. 
Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, Inc. 1992. Pp. xiv 4-258. $42.50. 


Alexander Hicks 
Emory University 


In The Study of Welfare State Regimes, Jon Eivind Kolberg and his 
contributors pursue a research program that the Nordic Council initiated 
in 1985 with the threefold aim of contributing to the sociology of the 
welfare state, exploring Scandinavian welfare states in particular, and 
enhancing understanding of the so-called current crisis of the welfare 
state. The work conceptually charts the outer reaches of welfare-state 
institutions—most especially those extending into the labor market— 
while refining our empirical knowledge of more familiar terrain with 
exquisite precision. Attention to the "crisis" of the welfare state, al- 
though only intermittent, is instructively conceived in terms of reciprocal 
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relations between changing state and market. Comparisons between 
Scandinavian and non-Scandinavian welfare states hold the refined com- 
parison among Scandinavian welfare states in sharp focus throughout. 

The volume’s introductory “Welfare State and Employment Regimes” 
by Kolberg and Gésta Esping-Andersen surveys new ground at the fron- 
tier between the state and the labor market. Some nicely articulated areal 
photos of previously neglected terrain reveal states working to enhance 
work capacity, that is, to commodify and recommodify as well as decom- 
modify workers. Attention is focused on efforts to harmonize relations 
between working and the rest of life, particularly family and leisure life. 
Trajectories and consequences of policies (educational, family, service, 
early pensions, etc.) affecting labor-market entry and exit for each Scan- 
dinavian nation are especially well detailed. An extended discussion of 
private-public pension mixes finds a close correspondence between three 
labor-market policy clusters and Esping-Andersen’s justly influential so- 
cial democratic, conservative, and liberal “worlds” of welfare capi- 
talism. 

Chapters 2 and 3 upgrade past surveys of social policies and their 
egalitarian outcomes in Scandinavian and in major Western European 
and English-speaking nations. In “Social Expenditures: A Decomposi- 
tional Approach,” Matti Alestalo and Hannu Uusitalo decompose sum- 
mary, pension, sickness, family, and unemployment policy outlays (or 
“welfare effort”) into their pre- and postcrisis statutory and demographic 
components. Interestingly, precrisis expansion of pension effort is driven 
by policy change, but post-1973 expansion is driven by “demographic” 
changes. An analogous pattern holds for unemployment outlays, policies, 
and head counts, except in Sweden where politics trumps demography 
at all times. In “Income Distribution in the Nordic Welfare States” Stein 
Ringen and Hannu Uusitalo deliver a primer in the analysis of levels and 
changes in income inequality and redistribution in pre-glasnost demo- 
cratic capitalism. Although worth a close look on pedagogic and method- 
ological grounds alone, this analysis surpasses Malcolm Sawyer's previ- 
ously definitive substantive treatment of the topic in Income Distribution 
in the OECD Nations (Paris: OECD, 1976). Although too rich to tele- 
graph here, the article's findings are indispensable to students of inequal- 
ity and redistribution. 

Gósta Esping-Andersen's “Political Economies of the Welfare State" 
provides the best summary so far in print of Esping-Andersen's three 
worlds of welfare capitalism. In particular, it enriches these worlds, mov- 
ing macro (full-employment) and micro (training-related) policies of 
worker empowerment to center stage alongside policies of worker decom- 
modification. This adjustment provides highly suggestive insights into 
the social democratic fusion of socialist and liberal principles. 

In a final cluster of papers, the idea of state-societal institutional com- 
plexes is explored. Kare Hagen's "Interaction of Welfare States and 
Labour Markets" sets the stage by arguing for the comparable impor- 
tance of program eligibility, generosity, and financing for understanding 
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of programs. It exemplifies Hagen’s complicated but fine-grained new 
focus very instructively. Under Hagen’s discerning eye, new facets of 
eligibility, benefit, and financing are revealed. For example, income- 
security benefits differentiate into a rich variety of income, leave, and 
retirement rights. Sven Bislev and Rafael Lindqvist's “Sick-leave Re- 
gimes” then refines an important quadrant of Hagen’s more bird’s-eye 
view of income security policy with a finely calibrated typology of public- 
private mixes in health policy. From its consolidation of knowledge of 
private and group (“collective”) insurance plans that previously has of- 
ten been dispersed to its path-breaking clarification of the varieties and 
functions of (both individual and collective) public insurance schemes, 
this is an instructive article. Olli Kangas and Joakim Palme’s “Public- 
Private Mix in Pension Policy” is similarly instructive on the most costly 
social policy of all. Moreover, in a nice specification of what “political 
institutionalists” like Skocpol and Orloff call “policy legacies,” it inter- 
prets the varieties of one period’s mixes of public and private pensions 
as important determinants of pension policy in subsequent periods. 

— Overall, this volume will prove important to scholars of the welfare 
state or labor market in industrialized democracies and indispensable to 
those who focus such interests on Nordic Europe. Portions of the volume 
such as the introduction by Kolberg and Esping-Andersen on the welfare 
state and the labor market and the Ringen and Uusitalo paper on the 
welfare state and inequality are so ambitiously conceived and sharply 
executed that they raise this innovative and highly competent volume to 
the level of a state-of-the-art primer on the Scandinavian welfare state. 


Three Cheers for the Unemployed: Government and Unemployment before 
the New Deal. By Udo Sautter. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1992. Pp. xil + 402. $54.95. 


Walter I. Trattner 
University of Wisconsin —Milwaukee 


Given the enormous importance of the unemployment problem in Ameri- 
can history, not only now but throughout the past 100 years or so, it is 
surprising that so little has been written about it. With the exception of 
John Garraty's pioneering account of changing attitudes toward unem- 
ployment in the Western world from antiquity to the present (Unemploy- 
ment in History: Economic Thought and Public Policy [New York: 
Harper and Row, 1978]) and Alexander Keyssar's social history of the 
problem (Out of Work: The First Century of Unemployment in Massachu- 
setts [New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986]), no major work on 
the subject has existed prior to this study. Udo Sautter’s Three Cheers for 
the Unemployed, then, an impressively researched and very well written 
analysis fills an important gap in American history—and fills it very well 
indeed. 
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Actually, the book is much broader than the title, or even the subtitle, 
suggests. It is really a history of social welfare in America, broadly de- 
fined, between 1880 and 1930, and its main thesis is that on the eve of 
the New Deal a variety of well-reasoned and widely accepted ideas and 
programs concerning unemployment and the unemployed already were 
in place. The insufficiency of the average wage earner’s resources to 
overcome the problems of unemployment was broadly recognized, gov- 
ernment was singled out by many citizens as the sole agency possessing 
the ability to come to the rescue of the unemployed, and its obligation to 
do so was well established by those concerned with the problem. As 
a result, Franklin Roosevelt’s well-known measures to deal with the 
crisis—the subject of many studies—were not new. They, in fact, were 
the products of many years of dedicated reform efforts, chiefly during 
the so-called Progressive Era, which began not at the turn of the century 
but rather a couple of decades earlier. 

In addition, according to Sautter, while some profit-seeking big busi- 
nessmen displayed interest in the matter, the successful quest for unem- 
ployment reform was, for the most part, a middle-class affair motivated 
by a variety of factors, not the least of which was “reform-mindedness,” 
or humanitarianism. Little if any of the agitation came from disruptive, 
unemployed workers (or organized labor). Clearly, in Sautter’s opinion, 
Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward (Regulating the Poor: The 
Functions of Public Welfare [New York: Pantheon Books, 1971]) and 
other proponents of the social control thesis are wrong. 

Also wrong, according to Sautter, are such scholars as Joan Hoff Wil- 
son (Herbert Hoover: Forgotten Progressive [Boston: Little, Brown, 
1975]) and others who have argued that Herbert Hoover was the progres- 
sive precursor of Franklin Roosevelt, the one who laid the foundation 
for the New Deal. While it is true, of course, that Hoover signed into 
law the Emergency Relief and Reconstruction Act (in July 1932), a com- 
promise measure that, for the first time, accepted the federal govern- 
ment’s willingness to provide aid to the unemployed, he did so, Sautter 
persuasively demonstrates, only reluctantly and against his better judg- 
ment. In any event, that, too, was not new, but rather the culmination 
of many decades of unemployment reform. To the extent, then, that the 
Hoover administration was a forerunner of the New Deal, it only served 
as a “way station” along a much longer road. 

Students of the subject certainly will recognize that much of what 
Sautter has said, especially with regard to the roots of the New Deal, is 
not new. However, by focusing on the origins of unemployment relief, a 
subject that had not been adequately studied, and doing it in so thorough 
and convincing a manner, he has provided a great deal of additional 
authority to the argument—and to the progressive theory of history. 
Scholars who subscribe to those notions will welcome Three Cheers for 
the Unemployed; those who do not must however read the work in order 
to come to grips with it. All will be delighted to read a book with the 
footnotes at the bottom of the page. Three cheers for the publisher. 
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Policing in Japan: A Study on Making Crime. By Setsuo Miyazawa. 
Translated by Frank G. Bennett, Jr., with John O. Haley. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1992. Pp. xviii 4- 267. $17.95. 


David T. Johnson 
University of California, Bevkeley 


In 1991 New York City had 2,166 murders. In any one year Tokyo has 
never had more than 29. As these figures illustrate, Japan has an ex- 
tremely low crime rate, and its criminal justice system—and, in particu- 
lar, its police—are often regarded as primary reasons for that success 
and thus as models that other countries could profitably emulate. But do 
we really need another book on the Japanese police? After all, scholars 
have already written four books about Japan's police, making this a 
comparatively well excavated sociolegal field (David H. Bayley, Forces 
of Order: Policing Modern Japan, 2d ed. [Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1991]; Peter J. Katzenstein and Yutaka 
Tsujinaka, Defending the Japanese State: Structures, Norms and the 
Political Responses to Terrorism and Violent Social Protest in the 1970s 
and 1980s [Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell East Asia Program, 1991]; L. Craig 
Parker, Jr., The Japanese Police System Today: An American Perspective 
[Tokyo: Kodansha International, 1984]; Walter L. Ames, Police and 
Community in Japan [Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1981]). Fortunately, Setsuo Miyazawa’s new book is not in any 
way redundant, for it brings a fresh focus and new message to readers 
interested in Japanese law and society. The book's focus is fresh because 
previous scholars have described mostly the patrol activities of Japanese 
police while Miyazawa concentrates on the criminal investigation work 
done by Japanese detectives. The book's message is also new and provoc- 
ative, for it debunks two central tenets of the prevailing orthodoxy con- 
cerning Japanese police: the first that they are extremely efficient, and 
the other that their behavior is astonishingly good. Instead, Miyazawa 
informs us that Japanese police only seem efficient "because of the high 
degree of law-abidingness of the people" (p. 15), and that police miscon- 
duct is both more frequent and more serious than the orthodoxy supposes 
(p. 236). 

Miyazawa is currently professor of the sociology of law at Japan's 
Kobe University, but he conducted the research for this book in the 
mid-1970s while he was a graduate student in Sapporo, the capital of 
Japan's northernmost island. To acquire his data, Miyazawa relied 
heavily on direct observation of detectives’ activities in Sapporo's “East- 
ern Police Station," having gained access to the detectives! world that 
no scholar— Japanese or foreign—has obtained before or since. 

Miyazawa has three goals, and he accomplishes each in admirable 
fashion: he richly describes how Japanese detectives “create” criminal 
cases by controlling the construction of information on crime (hence the 
book’s subtitle); he persuasively explains detective behavior by connect- 
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ing it to its environmental conditions; and he systematically compares 
the behavior of Japanese detectives to the behavior of their North Ameri- 
can and British counterparts (p. 1). 

At the center of Miyazawa’s descriptive enterprise stands an apparent 
paradox. On the one hand, Japanese law, and especially the procedural 
rules of the criminal law, enable detectives to “dominate the criminal 
process and to promote a detective’s interest to a far greater extent than 
is true in the U.S. or Canada” (p. ix). Rules about “voluntary investiga- 
tion,” search and seizure, arrest, detention, and interrogation (chaps. 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively) all empower Japanese detectives to extract 
confessions from criminal suspects with relative ease. And since “ease of 
getting a confession has long been the most important foundation of 
criminal investigation in Japan” (pp. 235, 165), “making crime” is sub- 
stantially less problematic in Japan than elsewhere. 

On the other hand, and notwithstanding the significant advantages 
they gain from the enabling legal environment, Japanese detectives en- 
gage in many questionable acts, which range from using search warrants 
for past crimes to create opportunities for warrantless arrests for different 
offenses (p. 120) to employing tricks and threats to obtain confessions 
from unwilling suspects (p. 161). Such misconduct is not always overtly 
illegal (p. 171), but it is abusive and manipulative, and occurs far more 
frequently than other scholars of Japanese police have acknowledged (pp. 
xii, 3, 8, 236). 

Why, then, do Japanese detectives engage in so much misconduct 
when the law enables them to construct crime both easily and legally? 
In his last section, Miyazawa presents a comprehensive and compelling 
answer to this apparent paradox. He begins his explanation by pointing 
to detectives’ attitudes and motivations. Detectives believe that they 
must succeed, that failure is intolerable, and that their own personal and 
professional worth is closely tied to how often and how well they are able 
to “clear” crimes by making arrests (pp. x, 167). Through his survey 
evidence Miyazawa shows that detectives aggressively investigate crime 
not because they are normatively committed to such action but because 
externally created incentives make it rational for them to do so. Most 
important, detectives are closely supervised by their superiors, who in 
turn face strong demands to improve the overall records of their stations 
(pp. 202, 207). Moreover, members of the police’s “organization 
set"— prosecutors, judges, defense attorneys, and the public and mass 
media—generally “demand, excuse, or ignore aggressive investigative 
action" (p. 217), thereby further encouraging police misconduct. 

This book has few weaknesses but many strengths. Occasionally Miya- 
zawa concludes that some police action constitutes “misconduct” with- 
out making the normative argument necessary to reach such a conclusion. 
The book's data are also old, and one wonders how closely police behav- 
ior in 1974 resembles present-day reality, though in his introduction Mi- 
yazawa describes 10 more recent cases that show that "the situation 
surrounding detective work in Japan has not changed significantly since 
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[his] field work” (p. 9). Moreover, the book’s many virtues more than 
compensate for its minor flaws. The argument is well crafted and orga- 
nized, and is presented in a lucid style that is unusual for translated 
works. Most important, however, Miyazawa makes it impossible for 
his readers—whether envious Americans or proud Japanese—to go on 
believing that Japanese police are as efficient and well behaved as the 
dominant view has long held. This provocative book teaches otherwise. 


Screwing the System and Making It Work: Juvenile Justice in the No- 
Fault Society. By Mark D. Jacobs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990. Pp. 296. $32.50. 


Thomas J. Bernard 
Pennsylvania State University 


Mark D. Jacobs uses ethnographic, statistical, and literary techniques to 
do a case study of a model juvenile court in Screwing the System and 
Making It Work. The title reflects the view of probation officers in that 
court that the juvenile justice system only works if they in some sense 
“screw it.” In fact, Jacobs concludes that it does not work at all. At the 
heart of the problem is the erosion of accountability as part of the larger 
“no-fault” society in which neither delinquents nor juvenile officials ac- 
cept responsibility for their actions. 

The book begins by examining eight “special cases” in which appeal- 
ing children who have committed minor offenses are caught up in a crazy 
system. Probation officers spend enormous amounts of time on these 
cases, trying to resolve problems and obtain services. The triumphant 
feelings that result from success are almost immediately dashed as the 
children commit new offenses and effectively destroy what has been ac- 
complished. 

These cases are used to frame the arguments of the book. Different 
child-serving agencies have conflicting mandates, so that services are 
brokered as personal favors among agency workers or resolved in civil 
suits as litigious workers sue each other. Once the services are arranged, 
probation officers use creative strategies to obtain the necessary consents 
from skeptical judges, parents, and defense lawyers. But all this effort 
may be in vain. Analysis of a random sample of cases suggests that, 
apart from the initial intake, court decisions have little impact on recidi- 
vism. At the same time, social variables influence those decisions (e.g., 
parents’ marital status affects the likelihood of institutionalization but 
not of recidivism). 

Faced with this institutionalized chaos, probation officers use a narra- 
tive of tragedy to conceptualize the children’s lives and their own inabil- 
ity to affect those lives in a positive way. That narrative absolves children 
of responsibility by imputing to them a mixture of social disability and 
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personal heroism. As the other side of the coin, the narrative casts proba- 
tion officers in the same tragic light, resulting in catharsis all around. 

This situation reflects the larger, no-fault society. Public and private . 
boundaries are blurred as probation officers invade the privacy of delin- 
quents while absolving their public actions. The rule of law withers 
as they rely on manipulation to obtain cooperation. Ultimately, neither 
delinquents nor social institutions are held accountable for their actions. 

My first professional job was as a juvenile probation officer, and most 
of the descriptions in this book ring true. But these are unusual cases 
(appealing, largely noncriminal children) in an unusual juvenile court (in 
one of the wealthiest suburbs in the country). Lessons drawn from these 
cases should not be applied to the juvenile justice system as a whole. 

Most juvenile probation officers spend little time on cases, normally 
do not provide any services, routinely hold juveniles accountable for 
their actions even when their lives contain overwhelming tragedy, rely 
primarily on threat and punishment to accomplish their goals, and are 
relatively successful in the sense of reducing and ultimately eliminating 
recidivism for most youths in their caseloads. They are neither the foolish 
heroes that Jacobs describes nor the hardened bureaucrats that he says 
. have been described in other studies. Rather, they are caring profession- 
als who know what can and cannot be accomplished within their task 
environments. 

Contrary to what the title suggests, the extraordinary efforts by proba- 
tion officers to screw the system did not make it work, and Jacobs con- 
cludes that the system does not work at all. But most youths in his 
random sample received little or no attention from probation officers, 
yet their offending declined monotonically after court involvement. That 
result suggests the system works when it operates routinely without ef- 
forts to screw it. 

Jacobs's zeal to promote accountability leads to a lack of sympathy for 
the troubles in these people's lives. A small example that comes to mind 
concerns a girl who had suffered terrible abuse and neglect and who is 
described as if she were merely willful and spoiled, for example, “Refus- 
ing at first to eat, she later adopted the habit of throwing up after meals" 
(p. 55). The tragedy of these lives is real—it is not merely a narrative to 
rationalize ineffectiveness. 

According to C. Wright Mills, the calling of the sociological imagina- 
tion is to link the personal troubles of individuals to the broader charac- 
teristics of the social structure. Jacobs does this in his argument about 
the no-fault society. But this turns Mills's statement on its head, in that 
Jacobs ends up holding these children and their parents accountable for 
their own troubles. Jacobs has missed Mills's point. 
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Puerto Rican Children on the Mainland: Interdisciplinary Perspectives. 
Edited by Alba N. Ambert and Marie D. Alvarez. New York: Garland 
Publishing, 1992. Pp. xxii+372. $29.00. 


William Vélez, Toni Griego-Jones, and Maria Vidal de Haymes 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Puerto Rican Children on the Mainland is a valuable collection of re- 
search articles organized in five sections: Current and Historical Perspec- 
tives, Language and Culture, Schools and Schooling, Health and Heal- 
ing, and Family Stresses and Support Systems. It also has an annotated 
bibliography of 10 years of publications (1980—90) on Puerto Rican chil- 
dren. In chapter 1, Maria Alvarez provides a statistical profile of the 
Puerto Rican population in the United States. She offers a conceptual 
framework for classifying both previous research on Puerto Ricans and 
the work in this volume. Her four basic approaches are (1) the disadvan- 
taged or culturally deprived model, (2) the political approach, (3) the 
culturally syntonic approach, and (4) the empowerment phase, with the 
book's articles employing the last two. 

In chapter 2, Alba Ambert and Clare Figler provide clear and concise 
presentations of family life, family types, and the process of migration 
from Puerto Rico to the U.S. mainland. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 discuss how educators underuse Puerto Rican 
children's linguistic knowledge and offer suggestions on how to maximize 
the children's potential. Ambert uses a study of native language develop- 
ment in 30 kindergartners to analyze speech production samples showing 
knowledge of Spanish linguistic structure and communicative compe- 
tence. The author's contention that Puerto Rican children living in the 
United States enter school with a strong foundation in their native lan- 
guage challenges a pervasive belief to the contrary held by educators. 

Kathryn Hill explores the impact of children's verbal folklore (CVR) 
on linguistic and cultural knowledge. Forty 8—11-year-olds were inter- 
viewed in a study to determine their knowledge of CVR in each of their 
two languages. The data distinguished major themes of CVR in each 
language and showed how children learned each language's folklore. Hill 
uses the data for a discussion of how the reflection of folklore in culture 
can suggest differences in Puerto Rican and Anglo-American perspectives 
on various themes. 

Motivational orientations of 42 Anglo-American and 42 Puerto Ricans 
from 10 to 12 years old were examined by Maria Rosa Tapia in order to 
determine whether the students’ orientations were cooperative, competi- 
tive, or individualistic. The only significant difference was that the 
Puerto Rican girls were more cooperatively oriented than the Anglo- 
American girls. However, since all the children in the study were from 
a low socioeconomic level, it is possible that children in either group from 
higher economic levels might exhibit different orientations. 

Chapter 6 concerns Maria Alvarez's findings in her study of three 
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elementary schools in New York City’s Spanish Harlem, which point to 
school factors as the most important predictors of academic achievement. 
In the most effective school, there was better attendance by both students 
and teachers, more parental involvement, a more democratic leadership 
style, and a more balanced allocation of English and Spanish in the 
classroom. 

In chapter 7, Carmen Mercado gives an ethnographic account of her 
collaboration with a sixth-grade teacher in “empowering” students who 
were considered “at risk” by encouraging and assisting them in a re- 
search project. 

The review by Andres Rodriguez of high school attrition among Puerto 
Rican and other minority students and his discussion of dropout preven- 
tion programs unfortunately suffer from a lack of conceptual clarity in 
his overview of the recent research on dropouts. His presentation and 
classification of the programs and strategies found to be most effective 
in preventing dropouts among Puerto Rican students are more successful. 

In chapter 9, Sandra Estepa summarizes research on the health status 
of Puerto Rican children and the literature on barriers to health care 
utilization, completing this discussion with case studies of programs that 
have successfully delivered health-care services to this population. While 
acknowledging that many of the health and health care problems of 
Puerto Ricans are related to their socioeconomic position, her discussion 
focuses on what she calls “cultural” barriers. However, since the pro- 
grams she highlights also addressed the economic rather than the cultural 
barriers to service, this chapter seems a little disjointed. 

The high prevalence of asthma associated with the environmental fac- 
tors of poverty to be found among Puerto Rican children and his under- 
standings of the coping strategies of their parents are discussed by Peter 
Guarnaccia. 

Migration and health-related issues among Puerto Rican adolescents 
are discussed by S. Meswick whose findings contradict or at least compli- 
cate interpretation of previous studies of social stress and migration that 
have been presented as a linear adaptation model. Newly migrated 
Puerto Rican adolescents experienced depressed socioeconomic condi- 
tions and more problems of physical health but had few psychosocial 
problems and were generally well adjusted while these were reversed for 
those with longer tenure. Meswick argues compellingly that, while a 
longer period of time in a new environment may be of economic benefit 
to migrants, it may also increases awareness of and experiences with 
discrimination and limits to social mobility, thereby contributing to in- 
creased psychosocial problems. 

Like Meswick's essay, Figler's focuses on a heretofore largely ignored 
population: low-income mainland Puerto Rican families with disabled 
children. While Figler provides much needed information on such fami- 
lies, her practical recommendations fall short of her rich description. She 
makes no suggestions involving family support services, yet, given her 
findings on stress, reliance on community support, and strained familial 
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relations in families with a disabled member, these would appear most 
appropriate. 

Partially because of the book's interdisciplinary approach, its articles 
lack a common conceptual focus. Considered as a total product, however, 
the work provides findings and insights for both scholars and prac- 
titioners interested in Puerto Rican children. 


Chinatown: The Socioeconomic Potential of an Urban Enclave. By Min 
Zhou. Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University Press, 1992. Pp. 275. 
$44.95. 


Jimy M. Sanders 
University of South Carolina 


W. Somerset Maugham was of the opinion that a good story requires a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Min Zhou’s Chinatown is a captivating 
story of East meeting West in greater New York City. 

Chinatown begins well. Chapter 1 introduces two arguments that are 
central to the book. First, Chinese families are gradually moving toward 
assimilation, yet this intergenerational process purportedly does not seri- 
ously threaten the future of the New York City enclave. Second, though 
social and economic arrangements operating in the enclave may appear 
to be divisive along class lines and exploitative of most women and many 
men, such arrangements also offer badly needed jobs to newcomers and 
facilitate the upward mobility of many families via self-employment for 
adults and higher education for children. 

Chapters 2—4 provide an obligatory history of Chinese immigration to 
the United States. These chapters cover mostly well-worn territory, but 
they read nicely and it is here that a thread of empathetic understanding 
that will run through the book first appears. Writing from the perspective 
of an “insider” is a double-edged sword; it fosters both explication and 
subjectivity. The book benefits much more from the former than it suffers 
from the latter. A short section at the end of chapter 4 (pp. 86—88) is 
essential for understanding economic development in the New York Chi- 
nese enclave. The mostly one-way flow of capital from Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Southeast Asia has precipitated growth and diversity, but 
also contributes to the escalation of real estate prices and rents that force 
small-business operators and residents to relocate. 

The middle of Zhou's story is found in chapters 5—8. The first of these 
chapters provides a wonderful account of post-1965 growth in the New 
York Chinese enclave. Zhou describes this enclave's economic backbone 
with an overview of the garment industry, restaurants, retail and whole- 
sale trades, real estate, the jewelry trade, tourism and entertainment, and 
professional firms. She effectively utilizes her fieldwork and interviews to 
supplement what would otherwise be a rather detached accounting of 
business start-ups, wage rates, and real estate prices. Using information 
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obtained through fleldwork and an interview with “Mr. Zhao” (p. 102), 
for example, the author is able to explain why Chinese entrepreneurs 
tend to view ownership of a garment shop as a stepping stone toward a 
more reliable line of business. Given the rapid growth of Chinese-owned 
garment shops in New York City, less informed researchers might con- 
clude that achieving ownership of a garment shop is an end in itself. 
Chapter 5 also describes the duality of the export and protected sectors 
of the enclave. This account of the macroorganization of the enclave 
shows how economic development is possible even in times of recession. 
The author also explains how the duality increases interconnections be- 
tween the enclave and the outside economy. 

Chapters 6 (returns to human capital) and 8 (residential mobility), and 
to a lesser degree chapter 7, will be familiar to many readers inasmuch 
as the analyses reported here are similar to those previously reported by 
Zhou and Logan in the American Sociological Review and Social Forces. 
The author’s excellent use of field data assures that all readers will gain 
much from chapter 7. The chapter focuses on the roles and experiences 
of women, paying attention to both emotional and practical matters (see 
“Mrs. Chow,” pp. 177—78). The empathetic quality of Chinatown helps 
the reader understand why both women and men have a stake in min- 
imizing the extent to which a wife’s activities undermine the traditionally 
dominant position of the husband. This does not imply, however, that 
most female immigrants are cut from the same bolt of cloth. For instance, 
while a large part of the female labor force provides cheap wage labor for 
the garment industry, foreign-born women with marketable educational 
credentials and reasonable fluency in English tend to avoid the enclave 
and to seek better opportunities in the mainstream economy. The regres- 
sion findings that the human capital of women contributes to job status, 
but not a commensurate return in earnings, supports Zhou’s argument 
that women provide essential labor to the enclave, but their input is 
undervalued in comparison with that of men. 

Chapter 9 provides a good ending to the story. A main point of the 
book is that the economic and social accommodations worked out by 
adults portend the movement of children toward assimilation. This argu- 
ment is brought to a persuasive conclusion here. The related issue of 
whether the New York Chinese enclave can persist should the immigra- 
tion stream dry up is also addressed. Zhou suggests that the enclave may 
` be so well capitalized and diversified that economic and social arrange- 
ments might successfully transform away from heavy reliance on cheap 
wage labor and move into areas where new competitive advantages can 
be generated. This is an interesting idea, and in the future perhaps the 
author will be able to address the matter in some detail. 

Chinatown is a fine book, yet one important argument is difficult to 
follow. The repeated theme that ethnic solidarity is important for ex- 
plaining why “enclave workers often willing[ly] accept exploitation" (p. 
115) at the hands of coethnic bosses in hopes of eventually accumulating 
the capital and work experience needed to move into self-employment, 
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does not mix well with the equally repeated theme that many immigrants, 
owing to a lack of useful human capital and poor English skills, have no 
choice but to take jobs offered by coethnics. It seems to this reader 
that most of the “solidarity” described in Chinatown involves either 
family-based action of the sort exemplified by the “Lis” (pp. 149, 155— 
57) or economically rational institutional behavior. (See, e.g., p. 109: Is 
it ethnic solidarity that makes Chinese banks more likely to offer loans 
to recent immigrants, or is it that these banks have the unique ability to 
get borrowers’ past credit histories while they are, at the same time, 
dependent on keeping money circulating in the community to improve 
their competitiveness with outside banks?) Moreover, Bailey and Wal- 
dinger (“Primary, Secondary, and Enclave Labor Markets: A Training 
Systems Approach,” American Sociological Review 56 [1991]: 432—45) 
offer a concrete explanation of employer-employee arrangements in the 
New York Chinese garment trades that points more to rational action 
than to ethnic solidarity as the primary driving force behind the system 
of informal job training they observe. By the end of the book, Zhou 
appears to have mixed views on the subject: “This by no means suggests 
that immigrant Chinese willingly accept menial jobs, low wages, and 
long working hours. Rather, they perceive them as a shortcut to their 
long-term goal, which is to benefit not themselves but their children” 
(p. 223). 

A minor annoyance with Chinatown is a tendency toward redundancy. 
However, the book is excellent for seminars and, since students are likely 
to have little background in this area, the redundancies may reinforce 
key points. Min Zhou is to be congratulated for her fine scholarship. 


Caribbean New York: Black Immigrants and the Politics of Race. By 
Philip Kasinitz. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1992. Pp. 
xv t 280. $39.95 (cloth); 19.95 (paper). 


Mary C. Waters 
Harvard. University 


Sociologists and policymakers have most often looked to black, Carib- 
bean immigrants in the United States for answers to questions about 
their success relative to that of black Americans. Often such immigrants 
have been held up as a *model minority" in comparisons with African- 
Americans. Otherwise, with only a few exceptions, their immigrant sta- 
tus has been ignored, and they have been analyzed in racial terms. In 
fact, Roy Simon Bryce Laporte once called them “invisible immigrants." 
Caribbean New York offers an important and welcome break from this 
tradition. 

In this ground-breaking work, Philip Kasinitz provides a community 
study of West Indian immigrants in New York, which examines them 
as an ethnic group, an immigrant group, and as a growing politically 
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organized entity in New York City politics. Caribbean New York is a 
fascinating study of this group as it evolves in New York’s ethnic politics, 
with the added complication of race. As black immigrants and black 
ethnics, West Indians face a different political and cultural landscape 
than other immigrant groups. Kasinitz’s study examines the experiences 
of these immigrants within the context of their racial and ethnic statuses. 
Because of its complex subject and its author’s skills, the book thus 
makes important contributions to several fields. It is a traditional commu- 
nity study of an important post-1965 ethnic group and a sensitive study 
of urban ethnic politics in a pluralist environment, and it offers an impor- 
tant advance in ethnicity research by its specific examination of how 
American cultural and political forces interact with the immigrant 
group’s ideology and cultural expectations in the formation of the ethnic 
group. The book is well written and engaging, filled with vivid descrip- 
tions of new ethnic neighborhoods and gatherings and intricate stories of 
New York politics and politicians. 

Kasinitz provides an overview of the historical cohorts of West Indian 
immigrants to New York and shows how the post-1965 group has differ- 
ent sources and levels of immigration and faces a changed political, cul- 
tural, and economic landscape on arrival. By contrasting earlier West 
Indian immigrant cohorts in New York with the present one, Kasinitz is 
able to show how the creation of a group identity is influenced by a 
variety of forces in society that shape the opportunities available for 
ethnic mobilization and identity. In earlier periods, he argues, limited 
economic opportunities for middle-class blacks outside of the ghetto and 
the overwhelming influence of race on the life of black Americans made 
those West Indian cohorts decide to blend into the existing African- 
American political and social institutions. He demonstrates that the new 
immigrants are now in a position to “play the ethnic card” and to orga- 
nize self-consciously as Caribbean—New Yorkers, rather than blend into 
black New York political organizations. He examines the forms this eth- 
nic expression has taken in the city, such as the formation of a political 
group called “Caribbeans for Koch” in a recent mayoral election, and 
the cultural affirmations of the group in the West Indian Carnival held 
every Labor Day in Brooklyn. However Kasinitz points out that this 
ethnic organization and identity is always subject to the limits imposed 
by the reality of black racial identity in a race-conscious United States. 
For instance, incidents such as the Howard Beach racial murder mean 
that race as a master status continues to affect and shape the lives of all 
black Americans, Immigrants and natives alike. This interplay of race 
and ethnicity is sensitively explored by Kasinitz as he traces the develop- 
ment of this community. 

Like all good community studies, the book combines many methods, 
including analyses of statistical data on the immigrant community, stud- 
ies of the Caribbean neighborhoods in the city, participant observation 
at ethnic festivals and meetings, and in-depth interviews with community 
leaders. This wealth of material is deftly woven together to convey to 
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the reader the dynamics of New Vork racial and ethnic politics and the 
uniqueness of this particular community. 

The enormous impact of the post-1965 wave of immigrants to the 
United States means that groups such as West Indians can no longer be 
invisible in social science research or in urban politics. As West Indians 
in New York become part of the wider African-American community 
and develop their own distinctive institutions and identities, they will 
have a far-reaching effect on American race relations. Caribbean New 
York is thus a crucial book for anyone wanting to understand America’s 
changing ethnic and racial dynamics. 


Enlightened Racism: The Cosby Show, Audiences, and the Myth of the 
American Dream. By Sut Jhally and Justin Lewis. Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1992. Pp. xvii+ 152. $39.95 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Andrea L. Press 
University of Michigan 


Eddie Murphy, in a comic sketch aired years ago on “Saturday Night 
Live,” is confronted with director Ron Howard’s telling him about the 
film Night Shift, in which two mortuary workers start a prostitution 
business. Upon learning the film has no black characters, Murphy ex- 
claims, “It was a story about two pimps and there wasn’t no brothers 
in it? I don’t know whether to thank you or punch you in your mouth, 
man!” Murphy’s ambivalence reflects the choice media have foisted upon 
American blacks, that of being either excluded altogether from film and 
television images or included only in extremely stereotypical form. Dis- 
proportionately, blacks are portrayed in visual media as criminals, drug 
dealers or users, products and perpetrators of broken families, and in 
other unflattering lights. 

Sut Jhally and Justin Lewis warn us against the creation of another 
perhaps equally pernicious stereotype in Enlightened Racism, their study 
of the audience of what has been for years television’s most highly rated 
family sitcom, “The Cosby Show.” Although they were originally stereo- 
typically cast as chauffeur and maid, Cliff and Clair Huxtable, the lead 
characters on Cosby (played by Bill Cosby and Phylicia Raschad), were 
changed (by studio executives) at the last minute to upper-middle-class 
professionals. This financially auspicious decision—as a black sitcom, 
“The Cosby Show” has been an unparalleled success with both black 
and white audiences— gave rise to the situation that inspired Jhally and 
Lewis's book. What does it signify regarding television's ideological func- 
tioning in our culture, that a show about extremely prosperous black 
professionals has succeeded with audiences that are usually far beyond 
the scope of many working-class black sitcoms? What do members of 
Cosby's audience make of the socioeconomic unrepresentativeness of its 
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characters? Does appreciation of Cosby mesh with a radical misjudgment 
of the class structure of the United States, particularly as it affects Afri- 
can-Americans? These are some of the questions Jhally and Lewis bring 
up in this engagingly written and timely study. 

Like Eddie Murphy, Jhally and Lewis are not initially sure whether 
to thank network executives for the potentially progressive Cosby por- 
trayals or to condemn them for ultimately supporting racist ideologies. 
In fact, they structure Enlightened Racism around these two competing 
interpretations of the Cosby phenomenon. The first argues the positive 
impact of successful, attractive black characters on television; the second 
stresses the negative ramifications of television’s most engaging blacks 
being its most successful as well. The latter, the position which Jhally 
and Lewis themselves ultimately judge to be stronger, argues that Cosby 
firmly supports the American cultural myth that individual hard work 
invariably leads to material success. The show, as a piece of ideology, 
works to obscure its viewers’ understanding of the structural limits to 
individual mobility in our society. These limits operate, albeit in different 
forms, for both racial and class groups. The intersection of racial and 
class ideologies makes viewer reception of Cosby particularly interesting. 
The show, with its unusually prosperous characters, not only contributes 
to television’s normalization of upper-middle-class life, it also throws 
race into television's own version of the upper-middle-class melting pot. 
Cosby is television's version of liberal feminism: it gives African- 
Americans the same opportunities as whites to view themselves as an 
integral part of the mythical upper-middle-class majority. As such, Jhally 
and Lewis find Cosby to be simultaneously one step forward and one 
giant leap backward for African-Americans. 

Not surprisingly, viewers, both black and white, see both sides, con- 
firming the polysemic nature of television viewing posited in many audi- 
ence studies of late (for a good summary of the literature, see John Fiske, 
Television Culture [New York: Routledge, 1987]. Black viewer re- 
sponses are particularly interesting, since this is the first book-length 
study using qualitative methodology to examine the black television audi- 
ence. In these, we find evidence of a group that is understandably ambiv- 
alent. Traditional stereotyping, which is, as the authors note a “not 
trivial" problem for black Americans, is certainly challenged by Cosby; 
and for this, viewers are grateful. Yet, while viewers enjoy the increased 
respect Cosby writers show for African-Americans, particularly when 
their images are compared with the buffoons peopling most working-class 
black sitcoms, some are critical of the show's lack of socioeconomic real- 
ity. Unfortunately, Jhally and Lewis argue, many more viewers express 
the former positive sentiments for Cosby than notice its potentially perni- 
cious distortion of black reality in the United States. White viewers in 
particular become convinced of their own, and society's, lack of racism 
when they find themselves viewing, and liking, the obviously successful 
Huxtable family. The ideological message for both blacks and whites, 
Jhally and Lewis argue, is that racism will end when blacks become 
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successful. This denies the reality that in a class society, most will by 
definition not succeed on this level, and that even if blacks were to 
achieve economic equality, much racism would persist. 

By using ethnographic group interviews in the study, Jhally and Lewis 
were able to go into people’s homes, a relatively natural setting for televi- 
sion watching, to conduct their interviews. To encourage candor on the 
sensitive issue of race, they organized groups of people who knew one 
another, and used black interviewers for black groups. The methodology 
was innovative for studies of this kind, yet on reading the book, one 
misses the fuller detail that would emerge from more in-depth, ethno- 
graphic interviewing and observation. One also wishes the authors had 
emphasized gender a bit more in their analysis of interview data. Finally, 
the authors! use of the term "reality" will leave many in communication 
studies reeling. Is *Good Times" a realistic show? In fact, the authors 
might take the opportunity to point out how controversial (and theoreti- 
cally powerful) their position on this issue is. In a field torn by debates 
about representation and reality, their unfashionable chastisement of 
Cosby's lack of reality is perhaps the only approach able to make socio- 
logical sense of the phenomena of race and class on prime-time television. 
Enlightened Racism makes an impressive contribution to our under- 
standing of the intersection of ideologies of race and class in American 
culture, and of the contribution prime-time television entertainment 
makes to the dominant configuration of these ideologies. 


The Dispossessed: America’s Underclasses from the Civil War to the Pres- 
ent. By Jacqueline Jones. New York: Basic Books, 1992. Pp. xiii + 399. 
$25.00. 


Alice O’Connor 
Social Science Research Council 


“Poverty has a history,” writes Jacqueline Jones in the introduction to 
The Dispossessed, thus indicating the aims of this ambitious and compel- 
ling book: to give the poor their rightful place in our understanding of 
the American past and to direct scholarly attention away from a focus 
on the racial, cultural, and behavioral characteristics that presumably 
distinguish poor people from everyone else and toward the economic, 
social, and political processes that have generated inequality throughout 
American history. That she is largely successful is due not only to the 
power of her analysis, but also to the powerful stories told by her sub- 
jects, whose voices she weaves into the narrative through effective use 
of documentary evidence. 

Jones begins her narrative in the 19th-century South by discussing 
Civil War-era displacement of black and white fieldworkers, the status 
of federal and local politics, and the economic transformations fueled by 
shifts in international cotton markets, agricultural mechanization, and 
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the arrival of Northern industrial concerns late in the century. Jarred 
loose from the caste-bound antebellum economy, former slaves and once- 
independent white farmers faced a new kind of dependency enforced by 
exploitive labor contracts that kept workers landless, indebted, and mo- 
bile. Here was the basis of a “rural proletariat,” forged from the conver- 
gence of blacks moving “up” from slavery and whites descending into 
tenancy under the sharecropping system. 

By the early 20th century, the search for jobs and security would take 
southern laborers farther away from home, as mechanization displaced 
unskilled laborers and the demands of war and the consumer economy 
helped create job opportunities in the industrial North and in the West. 
Comparing the experiences of black and Appalachian white migrants to 
Midwestern cities, Jones shows how their paths diverged as African- 
Americans were relegated to the lowest paying, least secure jobs, and 
whites were steered toward the better paying industrial jobs. Residential 
segregation only compounded the North’s racial division of labor, as 
blacks were confined to overcrowded inner-city neighborhoods and white 
migrants had the leeway to locate near job sites and, eventually, to move 
out to suburbs where they could “blend in” with the upwardly mobile 
working and middle classes. Despite the wedge driven by racial discrimi- 
nation, timing and Northern economic conditions were key to the success 
of migrants, regardless of race. By the early 1960s, low-skilled industrial 
jobs were less and less available even to whites. Although some were 
absorbed into low-wage service jobs, others found themselves jobless 
and stuck in high-poverty central city neighborhoods, a white “urban 
underclass.” 

In a final section on “Postmodern Poverty,” Jones criticizes poverty 
analysts and the media for their fascination with an African-American 
urban underclass. Reminding us that the majority of poor people are 
white, work, and do not live in central city neighborhoods, Jones suggests 
that there are several American underclasses—poor people whose com- 
mon vulnerability to economic change and exclusionary social policies 
transcends their racial and cultural differences. Moreover, although 
crack and violence have transformed many poor neighborhoods, Jones 
insists that it is a mistake to treat contemporary urban poverty as a 
unique or recent phenomenon. Rather, there is an essential continuity 
between the poverty of the antebellum South and the late 20th-century 
urban North: both have roots in a harsh economic system that generates 
gaping inequality, a political system that puts economic growth ahead of 
social welfare, and in persistent racism. 

Continuity is but one of the major themes in Jones's analysis. A second 
is the role federal and local policies have played in shaping the contours 
of American poverty, whether by sanctioning exploitive labor conditions, 
playing on racial divisions, or ignoring the poor altogether. And although 
the author's emphasis is on the structural roots of poverty, the poor 
are neither passive nor voiceless in this book: Jones uses oral histories, 
government documents, hearing transcripts, ethnographic studies, and 
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other sources (as well as photographs) to show poor people at home, at 
work, as political and social actors in their own right, and above all, as 
people who embrace the same values as middle-class Americans. 

Jones's arguments are sure to provoke debate, especially when they 
challenge prevailing currents in social scientific analysis. She is particu- 
larly critical of the underclass literature, which, she argues, rests on a 
caricatured image of “pathological” ghetto behaviors that only diverts 
attention away from the more powerful political and economic forces 
of inequality. In her lumping all underclass analysts together as crude 
behavioralists Jones herself might be accused of caricature; her critique 
would have been more convincing had she taken structural analyses more 
seriously. It is also unfortunate that Jones could not devote more atten- 
tion to the experience of Latino migrants. This would only have enriched 
her depiction of the changing faces of post-World War II cities, an area 
historians are just beginning to examine. Nevertheless, what Jones does 
give us is an excellent framework for understanding both the broader 
processes that have generated poverty, and the day-to-day lives of Amer- 
ica’s sizable, diverse population of poor people, past and present. 


The Wheel of Fortune: The History of a Poor Community in Jakarta. By 
Lea Jellinek. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1991. Pp. viii+214. 
$18.00. 


Ann Hawkins 
University of Oregon 


For those visitors who have spent any time in the center of Indonesia’s 
capital city during the past 20 years, the poorer neighborhood (kampung) 
of Kebun Kacang (the “Peanut Garden”) has made its presence known. 
Lying directly behind the protocol road (main thoroughfare) of Jakarta, 
it has provided an immediate visual contrast to the international hotels, 
foreign embassies, government ministries, and increasingly numerous 
modern structures that have arisen there. And—as Lea Jellinek notes— 
while Kebun Kacang at first provided a unique and advantageous home 
base for many street vendors, pedicab (becak) drivers, and seasonal rural 
migrants, by the early to mid-1980s political and economic forces had 
transformed the kampung’s location into desirable property for the mid- 
dle classes and others, bringing demolition and rebuilding which ulti- 
mately drove out many with lower economic status. Jellinek points out 
that similarities might be drawn between the changes that undermined 
small-scale petty trade and production in central London nearly a century 
ago with the situation of central Jakarta today. However, as she further 
points out, what occurred over approximately 100 years in London has 
only taken about 30 years in Jakarta. Her central task then is to describe 
and explain the evolution and rapid transformation that have taken place 
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in Kebun Kacang, especially from the perspective and through the stories 
of the kampung dwellers. 

Jellinek relies primarily on oral history and interviews with key infor- 
mants over 15 or more years as the basis for studying this single commu- 
nity. Her own interest in Kebun Kacang began in the early 1970s through 
her growing involvement with Ibu (“Mrs.”) Bud, a street-food seller, an 
jnterest that later incorporated the 77 households of Bud's neighborhood, 
and others further afield. The book’s first chapter provides an integrated 
historical overview of Kebun Kacang from its early days in the 1930s as 
a market-garden area on the fringes of colonial Batavia, to its transforma- 
tion by the 1960s into a shantytown, and later into a central slum area 
heavily pressured by accelerating urban modernization. 

The strength of this book is the attention, weight, and importance 
it gives to carefully outlining the human relationships that form this 
community’s social networks. The author informs the reader that the 
whole kampung of 3,500 people of Kebun Kacang was too large for formal 
organization or a sense of unity; that geographic proximity, daily encoun- 
ters, a shared marketplace, prayer house, and washing and privy facili- 
ties most frequently delineated a smaller neighborhood. Relationships 
between women in neighboring households, communal lodging houses 
(pondok) for villagers of common origin, more formal ties based on reli- 
gion and shared celebrations, as well as small-scale credit societies Loi: 
san), provided the strongest support networks for people. Extended fam- 
ily and marriage relationships, however, were more tenuous. The 
reception offered by one’s extended family was often influenced by feel- 
ings of economic differences between poorer and richer members of 
a given family. The ties between men and women revealed the loose- 
ness of family connections; while loyalty between mates was idealized, 
distrust and deception between husbands and wives seemed more the 
reality. 

This social mesh provided the backdrop for the fluidity and transience 
of a wide variety of income-earning activities: becak driving, cottage 
industry (such as radio repair, car repair), and petty trade in particular 
experienced a boom in the 1960s and early 1970s, with eventual decline 
toward the end of that decade. Other trades such as construction and 
services in the kampung fluctuated as well, but expanded as a conse- 
quence of the increased prosperity of kampung dwellers who worked 
outside— primarily in more formal sectors of the economy. 

The delicate balance maintained by these various social networks 
among the less well-off kampung dwellers was disturbed from several 
directions almost simultaneously. Government intervention, heretofore 
little felt, but now in the form of ostensible welfare and kampung im- 
provement programs, began to have an impact after the mid-1970s. The 
increased prosperity of some kampung residents and former customers 
cut into the demand for the informal goods and services that had pro- 
vided a livelihood for other residents. Furthermore, Kebun Kacang's 

prime location in central Jakarta became a growing attraction to middle- 
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income households in times of greater housing density, time-consuming 
traffic patterns and congestion, and rising land values. 

The government’s perception of Kebun Kacang as a “slum” therefore 
led to a prescription to eradicate and replace it with rehousing of subsi- 
dized and serviced flats in the same location. Here Jellinek’s story be- 
comes quite ambivalent about the results and the role and feelings of 
the kampung dwellers themselves. On the positive side, this particular 
demolition scheme did provide cash compensation to residents for the 
loss of their houses and the offer of future rehousing in the same location. 
In reality, however, it seems that many of the former residents were 
unable to use or invest the sudden cash influx, in some cases needing to 
use it for everyday expenses to cover the costs of waiting for their new 
homes. Many could not wait and relocated to the periphery of the city, 
searching for both housing and informal income opportunities. The re- 
housing itself only provided space for three-quarters of the kampung’s 
former residents. Jellinek makes a telling comment early in the chapter 
on government intervention when she notes that most kampung dwellers, 
if asked what they had thought their needs were, would not have men- 
tioned new housing, but rather have spoken of the need for more income 
earning, education, and health-care activities. 

Where this book is full of the nuances, details, and stories of the kam- 
pung dwellers of Kebun Kacang, it is fascinating. It becomes ambivalent 
and frustrating when the author juxtaposes the rich oral histories with 
the implacability and seeming impenetrability of government policies and 
interventions—especially those carried out under the assumptions and 
claims of benefiting local people. In the theoretical realm, it may be 
true—but not sufficient—to say that “structural” causes first create, 
then push a kampung into poverty, but that it is internal weaknesses and 
a “culture of poverty” among the residents themselves that holds poverty 
in place. The story in The Wheel of Fortune could have been much 
strengthened by a deeper exploration of the perceptions and lives of the 
government agencies and officials involved. This, of course, is often 
much more difficult and tedious than talking with low-income kampung 
dwellers. After reading this study of “the poor,” one is left with in- 
triguing questions about whether in-depth interviews and studies of “the 
powerful” are now also necessary to change the seemingly inevitable 
. quality of these familiar stories. 


Citrus, Strategy, and Class: The Politics of Development in Southern 
Belize. By Mark Moberg. Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1992. 
Pp. xviii 4- 208. $27.95. 


Michael D. Phillips 
University of Chicago 


Discussions of the incorporation of the Third World into the world econ- 
omy often revolve around the world-system and neo-Marxist theories, 
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effectively considering local actors powerless in the face of overwhelming 
external forces. Writing about the citrus growers of southern Belize, 
Mark Moberg approaches the subject differently in his examination of 
the changing world of workers with a traditional reliance on subsistence 
agriculture and wage labor who are now producers in an immense world 
market for citrus and concentrates. Rather than. examine the external 
influences that dominate these peoples’ lives, Moberg attempts to show 
the role that their decision making plays, not only in their personal destin- 
ies, but in those of their communities as well. Moberg sets out to “recog- 
nize the unsung role of human agency in social change” (p. 6). 

The book begins with a review of the literature that discusses the 
agrarian transition occurring in much of the Third World. Moberg then 
turns his attention to the pecularities of Belize, a small, newly indepen- 
dent nation in Central America. He gives a brief economic and political 
history as well as identifying the numerous ethnic groups that make up 
this plural society of fewer than 200,000 people. While the overview 
makes a nice introduction, it is striking that in this chapter Moberg pays 
little attention to the Mennonites’ arrival in Belize in the late 1950s 
because it was then that a significant change occurred in the level of 
the (then) colony’s agricultural production. Indeed the presence: of the 
Mennonites has drastically changed the national marketplace for prod- 
ucts ranging from milk to vegetables. In terms of subsistence farming 
and production for a strictly national market, this important event should 
be recognized. 

'The rest of the book is dedicated to the results of Moberg's work in 
the two small villages of Hopkins and Silk Grass in the Stann Creek 
district of southern Belize. The development of citrus farming has caused 
a significant change in what had been an essentially classless society. 
Moberg puts an interesting spin on the issue by tracing this change to 
class, not simply in economic terms but from the standpoint of long- 
existing factions within the communities resulting primarily from political 
allegiances to the two parties in Belize's political system. 

Moberg discusses the development of cooperatives in the growth of the 
citrus industry in Belize. It interesting that in Hopkins the one coopera- 
tive that failed is the fishermen's cooperative. Throughout the rest of 
Belize, fishing cooperatives have been one example of successful coopera- 
tive ventures while those in other areas have almost universally failed. 
In fact, such failures have been so general that a Garifuna from Stann 
Creek, E. Roy Cayetano, has written a paper entitled “Why Coopera- 
tives Fail." In this sense Hopkins is not at all typical of the experience 
of the rest of Belize. 

In all of the discussion about the development and growth of the citrus 
industry in Belize, I am struck by the fact that Moberg never mentions 
the case of Coca-Cola and its subsidiary Sunkist, which purchased over 
200,000 acres in Belize in the late 1980s with the intention of planting 
citrus groves. Although this happened in the northern part of Belize its 
repercussions have been felt throughout the country. Coca-Cola was 
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forced to abandon its plans by a combination of international and na- 
tional pressure and much of the area has become a nature preserve. 
The incident is one of the turning points in Belize’s drive to protect its 
environment from overdevelopment. 

In chapter 7, Moberg recounts five personal histories that give a very 
human face to his descriptions. Certainly one of the strengths of this book 
is how engaged the author seems to be with his informants, and, indeed, 
the reader cannot help but become involved as well. 

I am convinced that the people of southern Belize are indeed exercising 
a significant degree of influence in the development of the citrus industry. 
However, even Moberg’s own commentary reveals the tenuous nature 
of this agency—these are very small actors in a global drama. That they 
are deciding their own futures is certain; unfortunately this future is often 
determined by serendipitous accident. Belize has suffered in the past 
from the vagaries in the world market demands for logwood, mahogany, 
and sugar cane and is once again risking its future on a new type of 
monoculture that could just as easily lead to the type of boom and bust 
cycles that the country has already experienced so often. 

This book makes a significant contribution to the literature on agricul- 
tural development in the Third World precisely because it addresses the 
often ignored issue of agency. It is also a nice addition to the small but 
rapidly growing body of literature on Belize and should certainly be read 
by those interested in either subject. 


Urbanizing China. Edited by Gregory Eliyu Guldin. New York: Green- 
wood Press, 1992. Pp. 256. $49.95. 


William F. Stinner 
Utah State University 


China’s historical and contemporary urban development and its interplay 
with domestic and international social, economic, and political forces has 
received much scholarly attention. This interdisciplinary compendium of 
research, aimed at both sinologists and those with broader interests in 
the urbanization of developing nations, continues this legacy. The details 
are fleshed out in three major sections sandwiched between introductory 
and concluding chapters by Gregory Guldin. A glossary, as well as an 
annotated set of additional readings on urbanization in China and the 
broader Asian arena prepared by J. C. Olson, are also included. 

Fei Xiaotong, the renowed Chinese sociologist, in his foreword, enun- 
ciates the book’s prevailing orientation—China’s urban development 
path is unique among currently developing societies and its distinc- 
tiveness is traceable to both historical and contemporary phenomena. In 
his opening chapter, however, Guldin notes how meaningful analyses 
have been precluded by the terminological confusion and ambiguity in 
Chinese statistics, a point that dominates many of the subsequent discus- 
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sions. The working relational definition of urbanization he gives is that 
it is “the process of increasing contact and interconnection between the 
urban and nonurban areas of society” (p. 5). 

Part 1 (three chapters) lays the historical foundation, although the 
major thrust is on the post-1949 socialist and economic reforms periods. 
Clifton Pannell presents a broad-brushed perspective on the role of the 
great cities through three stages of historical development. He foresees 
the emergence of cities of unprecedented size and scale. In his view, 
policy must address the spatial linkage of major interior urban centers 
with the dynamic coastal centers and regions in a manner that facilitates 
regional integration and reduces spatial disparities. Kam Wing Chan 
notes wide-ranging fluctuations in the urban growth rate over six time 
periods since 1949. He argues that the pattern of industrialization without 
urbanization has been achieved through policies aimed at economizing 
on urban costs. In the post-Mao period, he contends, “only the form, 
not the essence of economizing on urban costs has been changed” (p. 
60). R. Yin Wang Kwok discusses the precarious situation of the large 
“floating population” emergent under economic reforms and argues the 
need for urban and rural private sectors to develop requisite markets to 
counterbalance and be competitive with the state sector. 

Part 2 (two chapters) addresses the role of small towns as agents of 
urbanization, industrialization, and modernization. Yok-Shiu F. Lee 
critically evaluates the “leave the land, but not the rural areas” policy, 
highlighting its ambiguity and concomitant implications for small-town 
planning and development processes. Local authorities have essentially 
reaffirmed the household registration system and retained peasants in 
farming areas. This has increased commuting and changed the composi- 
tion of the small-town daytime population. Rong Ma stresses how official 
treatment of small towns is devoid of sociological reality. On a more 
substantive note, he stresses the positive economic and social changes 
produced by towns; hence, they will and should play the pivotal role in 
China’s future urbanization and rural development. However, this can- 
not be accomplished in isolation and without coordination with develop- 
ment processes in the larger cities as well as in the villages. 

Part 3 (two chaps.) continues this theme, focusing on the specific case 
of the Pearl River delta, exemplar of coastal urban development linked 
to the recent economic reforms. Both Guldin and Graham Johnson con- 
tend that conventional viewpoints are inadequate for understanding the 
fundamental transformations underway. Guldin argues that the sizable 
regional prosperity is attributable to policies shifting influence from the 
government/party bureaucracy to economic activity and expanding the 
flow of people, information, goods, and capital. In the process, simplified 
formulas equating rural with agriculture and urban with industrial are 
rendered obsolete. Johnson emphasizes that the prominent role of the 
small towns under reforms has parallels in premodern China. 

Guldin’s epilogue reviews the major themes and arguments advanced 
in the preceding chapters. He posits an increasing urban-rural integration 
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with the weakening of the isolation of the countryside and the aug- 
menting of the interdependence and national integration of Isolated re- 
gional urban systems. The latter part of the 1980s witnessed a slowdown 
in these processes, yet, there was no reversal. He concludes, positively 
and optimistically, that with seven of every ten peasants expected to 
leave farming by the year 2000, China will be “finally and irrevocably 
urbanized” (p. 230). 

In summary, the contributors to this volume directly confront a variety 
of important substantive, methodological, and policy-related issues perti- 
nent to Chinese urbanization in a straightforward manner. Included 
among these are the sociological limitations of extant government statisti- 
cal protocols, the relative roles of large cities and small towns as agents 
of change, government policies and spatial inequalities, the respective 
roles of residents, “floating,” and “swinging” (commuter) populations 
in developing urban patterns, and the articulation of central planning, 
economic reforms, and urban development. Although specifically ad- 
dressing Chinese patterns and trends, much of what is gleaned is perti- 
nent to the situations of other developing Asian societies and beyond. 


Respectable Lives: Social Standing in Rural New Zealand. By Elvin 
Hatch. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1992. 
Pp. vii+214. $30.00. 


Carolyn Steedman 
University of Warwick 


In the California community that Elvin Hatch studied for Biography of 
a Small Town (New York: Columbia University Press, 1979) asking 
someone what he owned was considered highly impolite—“tantamount 
to asking how much money the man has"—but among the New Zealand 
sheep farmers who are the focus of his new book, polite conversation 
does not preclude questions about land and sheep, even very early in an 
acquaintance. Max Weber’s spirit of capitalism moves differently in the 
two societies. In California “the individual strives to accumulate as much 
land as possible as an end in itself, or for the purpose of personal achieve- 
ment,” but on South Island, in the fertile Canterbury Plains, “the 
farmer . . . is not interested so much in accumulating wealth (land) as 
he is in becoming a good worker—or, in this case, a good farmer—and 
thus acquiring a reputation for hard work, good judgement, and excellent 
management abilities” (pp. 106—9). Here, manual labor is as important 
as the pursuit of wealth for a man’s sense of self and moral worth. 
These ideas have developed in a wealthy society that has been shaped 
by the raising of sheep. The invention of refrigerated shipping in 1882 
made carcasses as valuable as fleece and changed the economic fortunes 
of New Zealand. The new meat-bearing sheep (more docile than the 
skittish merinos of the uplands that furnish the best wool) liked the exotic 
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grasses that grow best at lower altitudes; sheep farming (as opposed 
to running) developed in areas that also experienced a boom in wheat 
production. The questions that Hatch asked were dictated by these ques- 
tions of topography, climate, and economics, by the shifting distinction 
between very large landowners who run huge numbers of sheep and the 
smaller farmers, and by the growing affluence of the latter and their 
increasing ability, through this century, “to appropriate the symbols of 
high standing” (p. 33). Thus did the society develop in ways quite differ- 
ent from the plans of its founders in the 1840s, who had hoped to recreate 
“the British rural hierarchy, whereby the citizenry would be dominated 
by country gentlemen—men of means, education, and high standing” 
(p. 15). Indeed, these plans went awry from the very start. Upward 
mobility for working-class people was both possible and easy: the demand 
for labor pushed wages up and land was cheap. Substantial numbers of 
working people acquired their own farms and with them a strong sense 
of independence and egalitarianism. 

Hatch has pursued ideas of ownership, status, and personhood through 
a series of informal interviews and through a historical account of three 
interdependent sheep-farming communities of the subprovince of Canter- 
bury. His argument is that any local system of social standing, and the 
sense of self that derives from it, is determined by a system of cultural 
meaning that is not transparent and open to view, and that can only be 
read from the perspective of those involved in it. It was thus the men of 
the pseudonymous districts of South Downs, Midhurst, and Glassford 
who themselves forced Hatch to discuss that most obdurate and compli- 
cated word in the British lexis of class: “respectability’—attenuated, 
changed, and altered by time and the crossing of great oceans, but still 
alive and well in South Downs. Connected with “respectability,” are the 
terms “gentility,” “civilization,” and “culture.” The South Downers 
themselves claim only the word “culture,” as in “he was a... cultured 
chap—he was fond of music and he loved flowers” (p. 141). This is a 
significant choice in the context of Raymond Williams’s 30-year explora- 
tion of the relationship between “culture” and “society”’—work that is 
conveniently summed up in the entry for “Culture” in Williams’s Key- 
words (Huntington, N.Y.: Fontana Press, 1988) and that Hatch might 
profitably have used. As it is, he explores “civilization” (without the 
historical and philological depth that Williams’s work might have lent) 
by using the work of Norbert Elias. 

This, then, is a book about words (though Hatch does not make that 
point), and it is also most profoundly about masculine subjectivity: the 
making of men through work and the idea of work. Hatch apologizes for 
his gender blindness at the time of research, but points out that among 
these respectable people, “the business of farming is conceived as inher- 
ently masculine,” and “the status system is regarded as a hierarchy of 
households that draw their standing from the male household heads, and 
the position of women derives largely from the standing of the households 
to which they belong” (p. 11). And yet gender marks this society in ways 
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that Hatch notes, but does not examine. He details the two-table system 
(a genteel household would maintain its difference from the hired hands 
by never eating with them and sometimes would maintain elaborate sys- 
tems of separate catering), which constituted such a domestic way of 
marking status. And he describes gentility and refinement in feminine 
terms even though his subjects are male: the locals understand that a 
refined man will stand up and shake hands when being introduced, will 
speak with an English (as opposed to a “rough” New Zealand) accent, 
will care about the setting of a table, antique silverware, and good china, 
and will be “a good chap” because he likes music and flowers. It would 
be an extraordinary—and extraordinarily interesting—society that em- 
bodied cultural capital in its men rather than its women, and this aspect 
of Hatch’s exegesis raises many more questions than it answers. But 
even when Williams discussed the convoluted history of the term “cul- 
ture,” he was quite unable to see its inexorable alignment with the sub- 
jective, the interior, the feminine—unable to recognize that its develop- 
ment as a keyword also constituted a history of women in Western 
society. The subterranean evidence of Respectable Lives may actually 
turn out to be about these questions as much as it is about land, men, 
and sheep. 


The Politics of Interests: Interest Groups Transformed. Edited by Mark 
P. Petracca. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. Pp. xxv + 421. $58.50 
(cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Walter Diaz 
University of Puerto Rico, Mayagüez 


Concern about the role of interest groups in society has a long and honor- 
able tradition in American political thought and science. From Madison 
and Tocqueville to contemporary political scientists, journalists, and pol- 
iticlans, great amounts of energy and thought have been expended in 
attempting to understand these groups and in determining the degree to 
which they are a positive or negative component of democracy in 
America. Mark Petracca’s book is in this fine tradition. 

As a comprehensive effort by Petracca and his collaborators to address 
many of the central issues in this field in an appealing manner the book 
is excellent. Its 16 well-written chapters employ mostly nontechnical 
language which should be easy to understand. The book also reviews 
much of the relevant literature, presents and discusses some interesting 
original research, and raises various important theoretical and normative 
issues. 

The Politics of Intevest is concerned with the transformation of the 
interest representation system over the past two or three decades and the 
meaning of this system (and its transformation) for democracy in 
America. About the first topic, Petracca concludes that “the American 
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interest group system of the 1990s is characterized by about equal parts 
of consistency and change compared to the system of the 1960s and 
1970s” (p. xviii. About the second topic, the book's tone is decidedly 
optimistic. In various places the authors argue that the transformations 
suffered by the interest group system have made it more pluralistic 
or could make it so (Petracca, Mansbridge, and McFarland), that "spe- 
cial interests" have been weakened (Peterson), and that collective politi- 
cal benefits may be sufficient to spur the formation of interest groups 
(Sabatier, Plotke). However, the grounds for some of these contentions 
are somewhat weak empirically, in particular, in various essays where 
the connection between theoretical discussion and empirical evidence is 
not clear. 

Petracca has divided the book into five sections. The first, "Ap- 
proaches to Interest Groups," reviews some general aspects of the role 
interest groups play in American society and politics, and the role that 
they could and should play. In this section of the book, the essays by Jane 
J. Mansbridge on how interest groups could help improve deliberation in 
the American political process and by Graham K. Wilson, which com- 
pares American economic and noneconomic interest groups to their coun- 
terparts in Western Europe, are particularly interesting. 

The second part, “The Organization of Interests," has chapters that 
examine topics such as why and how people form interest groups (Paul 
A. Sabatier); the shapes of the patterns formed by interest groups and 
other political institutions in Washington, D.C. (Robert H. Salisbury et 
al.); regional patterns of interest group activity (Clive 5. Thomas and 
Ronald J. Hrebenar); and the mobilization of business interests (David 
Plotke). The regional perspective offered in the chapter by Thomas and 
Hrebenar stands out, as interest group activity at the state level has been 
neglected by most students of this topic. 

Part 3, *Political Institutions and Interest Groups," discusses relation- 
ships between interest representation and the branches of the federal 
government. The essay by Karen O'Conner and Bryant Scott McFall on 
the use of litigation by conservative groups is interesting because most 
of the research on interest groups and government institutions centers on 
Congress or the presidency. 

Part 4, *Interest Group Activity and Influence," focuses on the strate- 
gies of influence and interest group effectiveness. The three essays in this 
section raise important issues. Anne N. Costain examines the women's 
movement in terms of resource mobilization and political process theory, 
R. Kenneth Godwin looks at the use of direct marketing strategies by 
interest groups to mobilize their members (and potential members), and 
finally, Paul E. Peterson discusses what he calls the decline of the effec- 
tiveness of special interests. 

The fifth section consists of a concluding essay by Petracca in which 
he makes various intriguing predictions about the future of the interest 
group system and recommends avenues for further research. An appendix 
written by the editor reviews the present state of interest group research. 
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This book, despite a few shortcomings, will be interesting and useful 
to those who are studying interest groups. 


Were Worth It! Women and Collective Action in the Insurance Work- 
place. By Cynthia B. Costello. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1992. 
Pp. ix+ 154. $23.50. 


Michele Micheletti 
University of Stockholm 


In studies of collective action, scholars have shown that events that bring 
people to act together in coordinated, goal-oriented, and structured ways 
are frequently catalyzed by the presence of an identifiable and common 
“enemy,” a sense of injustice, relative deprivation or urgency, a charis- 
matic leader able to mobilize support for the cause, and a latent network 
of individuals with common problems. Cynthia B. Costello does not begin 
We’re Worth It with a theoretical overview, but it is clear that these 
concerns of the discipline guide her in presenting her case studies of four 
different work settings. It is through them that she analyzes the condi- 
tions that promote and inhibit activism among women clerical workers 
and the kinds of struggles and consequences that activism involves for 
women as individuals and in groups. The important issues are manage- 
ment style, workplace organization and setting, union presence, sensitiv- 
ity to gender-based problems, and family circumstances. 

Her study of the strike at the Wisconsin Education Association Insur- 
ance Trust shows that women can develop consciousnesses of their worth 
as working women when they are confronted with an authoritarian and 
insensitive managerial policy. Yet, as Costello points out in the cases of 
in-house workers and homeworkers employed by the Wisconsin Physi- 
cians Services Insurance Corporation, objectionable work conditions and 
low wages are necessary but not sufficient causes for activism. Continued 
management harassment of its women in-house workers provoked em- 
ployee dissatisfaction, but it also created a climate of fear that impeded 
clerical activism. Homeworkers were situated in a much weaker work 
setting. They are isolated from others in the same position, stressed by 
unpredictable work loads and family matters, confronted with husbands 
and children generally unsympathetic to the “double duty,” as Costello 
phrases it, of mother and wife, and lack of a sense of self-worth. Her 
case study at the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society in Wisconsin shows 
that a human-relations managerial style combined with working condi- 
tions superior to other companies does not pacify women, but it does— 
not surprisingly—discourage militant collective action. 

The CUNA case differs significantly from the other three studies. The 
author concentrates more on evaluating participatory management, 
which she believes offered a partial substitute for the corporate benevo- 
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lence traditionally present in the company’s attitude toward its employ- 
ees, laid the basis for democratization of the union and formation of 
the women's association which promoted a feminist union agenda, and 
facilitated a worker-friendly transition to computer automation. 

Collective action meant the most for women employed at the Wisconsin 
Educational Association Insurance Trust. Four crucial factors led women 
to initiate a two-month strike in 1979: dramatic deterioration of their 
working conditions, women’s membership in a union section sensitive to 
their interests, a work setting that gave women opportunities to develop 
mutually reinforcing ties of solidarity, and institutional ties between the 
company and a teachers’ union that constrained management from im- 
plementing aggressive antiunion initiatives. The strike heightened 
women’s sense of self-worth and gender solidarity. It empowered them 
to confront male management and meet the criticism of family members 
less than thrilled by their wives’ and mothers’ dedication to the strike 
and its cause. The author offers many interesting and humorous anec- 
dotes about how the strikers raised their consciousnesses and attempted 
to undermine male workplace hegemony. The strike ended; managerial 
policies and working conditions improved. 

The author contends that her case studies underscore the centrality of 
gender in shaping women’s work-based activism. She argues that many 
of management’s practices were shaped by sexist assumptions regarding 
women’s status as “secondary wage earners.” Her studies also show that 
this view was held by a good number of women, especially homeworkers, 
and that collective action, as shown in the case of the striking Trust 
women, helps women become aware of contradictions in their self- 
identities. Other central points made in the book concern the importance 
to good labor relations of worker autonomy, opportunities for career 
advancement and personal development, and an open, respectful rela- 
tionship among employer, employees, and union officials. Office automa- 
tion need not, therefore, be a negative development. 

The heroines of the book are women clerical workers. The author does 
not make much attempt to conceal her proworker and rather prounion 
position. She is wary of management, even the human-relations kind. A 
plea for the creation of a working women’s movement to promote a 
working women’s agenda and help reverse the decades-long decline in 
trade-union membership is made in the last chapter. We’re Worth It is 
a highly readable book aimed more at a policy-making and political 
activist audience than at the academic public. It is an interesting empiri- 
cal study of collective action, women, gender-based collective action, and 
the role that unions can play in the empowerment of working women. 
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The Outer Circle: Women in the Scientific Community. Edited by Harriet 
Zuckerman, Jonathan R. Cole, and John T. Bruer. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1991. Pp. 351. $24.95. 


Janice Gordon-Kelter 
University of St. Thomas, Houston 


Lest anyone think that the questions raised in The Outer Circle: Women 
in the Scientific Community have been adequately answered, one need 
only consult the popular journal Science (Ivan Amato, “Profile of a 
Field: Chemistry" 255 [March 13, 1992]:1372—73). Amato notes that al- 
though some prominent women chemists maintain that sexism in science 
has virtually disappeared, statistics tell a different story. Women encoun- 
ter significant obstacles to full membership in the scientific community, 
but perceptions about the causes of discrimination or even its existence 
vary tremendously. 

The Outer Circle is the title of a collection of articles, deriving from 
Stanford University symposia, which considers the issues of cause and 
perception of discrimination directly. “The outer circle,” as the editors 
make clear, is also a metaphor for the position of women vis-à-vis the 
scientific community. Although the numbers of women involved in the 
sciences is rising, women continue to publish fewer articles than men, to 
be promoted more slowly, and to be less visible as scientists. 

This collection uses a variety of approaches (interviews, general discus- 
sions of issues, and specific reports of experimental research) to address 
the existence of obstacles in science. The result is a methodologically and 
intellectually sophisticated work that does not simplify complex questions 
and is not afraid to expose internal disagreements. 

The contributors and interviewees from several fields approach women 
and the scientific community from a variety of viewpoints. The articles 
are well chosen, and each repays careful reading. Although they do not 
address each other’s points directly, internal citations make their interde- 
pendence clear. 

Harriet Zuckerman, in her article on male and female scientists, opens 
with an overview of the disparities within the professions. She suggests 
explanations for differences in career achievement: ability, social selec- 
tion, self-selection, and accumulated advantages and disadvantages. 
Having laid the groundwork for the articles that follow, she contributes 
a provocative research agenda. 

Helen S. Astin’s work on citation classics emphasizes one agenda item, 
the importance of the informal association, noting that women are fre- 
quently isolated from collegial networks. Interviewee Sandra Panem 
learned that her lack of peer support and failure to understand “this 
Byzantine process” resulted in denial of tenure (p. 131). Owing to 
women’s past experiences of gender discrimination, women’s isolation is 
particularly problematic as they need more external validation than men 
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(p. 68). For example, biologist Salome Waelsch stated her feelings that 
she overcame the lack of validation in her early career only because it 
was counterbalanced by family support. 

Family status is also of interest to Jonathan Cole and Harriet Zucker- 
man. They dismiss marriage and child rearing as negative factors for 
women’s performance, noting that publication rates are unrelated to fam- 
ily demands. Yet their research reveals that married women scientists 
report “not feeling part of ‘the club,’ not having time for informal discus- 
sions with colleagues” (p. 169). Astrophysicist Andrea Dupree reports 
that she could not participate in conferences owing to her inability to 
leave her family for extended periods. These may not seem major obsta- 
. cles, but as accumulated disadvantages they have a significant impact on 
women's careers. 

Sociologist William T. Bielby emphasizes the limitations of research 
that abstracts the scientist's career from the organizational setting. This 
focus on the work environment is necessary to understand how structural 
features affect achievement and why the "subtle nuances of everyday 
interaction" (p. 185) can be so damaging. Mary Frank Fox's concentra- 
tion on the environmental milieu also reveals that women are not ¿z the 
community of science. Their infrequent selection as research collabora- 
tors has serious implications for them as scientists. 

Stephen Cole and Robert Fiorentine take issue with much work on ` 
professional discrimination. They believe an undesirable outcome (low 
representation of women) is not necessarily proof of discrimination. These 
authors stress the importance of self-selection in any career outcome. 
Their conclusions represent specific disagreement with the general ten- 
dency of American legal theory, as discussed in Owen Fiss's article. Their 
emphasis on individual decisions underplays the extent to which any 
decision is inseparable from social and cultural constraints, a point dealt 
with in detail by Cynthia Fuchs Epstein. | 

These articles address science and gender from the viewpoint of 
women’s lack of integration into the scientific community. Evelyn Fox 
Keller adds a new and valuable dimension to the discussion by reminding 
us that science has absorbed such norms of masculinity as competition 
and that perhaps this is a standard that may not produce the best science 
or accommodate the best scientists. 

The capstone of this collection is Jonathan Cole and Burton Singer’s 
article on the result of a gradual accumulation of advantages and disad- 
vantages on women’s professional careers. Even those who are put off 
by such phrases as “stochastic vectors” and the biostatistical approach 
can still profitably follow their argument. 

I have only a few caveats. The definition of “science,” obviously 
important to this enterprise, varies among articles. The justification for 
the order of articles seems unclear. Epstein’s and Fiss’s general articles 
would be most useful if read first. The interviews would have been more 
effective if placed following the articles (on the other hand, their early 
placement meant that I reread them with a new perspective). In sum, 
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this is a book that any professional or aspiring professional can read with 
profit and excitement. 


When Partners Become Parents: The Big Life Change for Couples. By 
Carolyn Pape Cowan and Philip A. Cowan. New York: Basic Books, 
1992. Pp. 246. $24.00. 


Margaret L. Griffin 
Boston University 


This book describes the natural history of couples’ becoming parents, 
showing why this transition is a challenge for all. Unfortunately, many 
studies purporting to examine husbands and wives rely solely on the 
wives for data, but Carolyn Cowan and Philip Cowan interviewed cou- 
ples, according fathers “their full due as family members.” The sample 
consisted of 96 couples; at the time of enrollment, 24 were childless and 
72 were couples who were expecting a child. All were followed over time. 

Perhaps the major finding was the remarkable stability, both as indi- 
viduals and together, of couples who were becoming parents. Indeed the 
stress levels of parents and childless couples were similar. Findings of 
particular sociological interest include gender differences: men with a 
larger investment in fatherhood had higher self-esteem, but the reverse 
was true for women and the transition to parenthood was hardest for 
women in the first stx months and for men in the following year. The 
social support literature, which is short on longitudinal research, would 
be well informed by the finding that couples who were more satisfied 
with their marriages were “better able to keep positive ties with people 
outside the family” (p. 136). 

Despite collecting a plethora of qualitative and quantitative measures 
and conducting statistical analyses, the authors eschewed the presenta- 
tion of findings that a critical reader would have preferred in favor of 
making the book more accessible to a lay audience. This work is indeed 
very clear and well organized. Throughout, the text footnotes refer to. 
statistical analyses reported near the end of the book and the authors 
refer to published articles which presumably present their findings. While 
this type of presentation has its merits, it detracts from the book academi- 
cally, rendering it less useful as a college syllabus. 

A particular strength of this book is its focus on structural variables. 
The authors describe the problem of cultural lag without using the term, 
citing the inherent difficulties of couples with babies in realizing an egali- 
tarian division of labor. Families of origin and others outside the nuclear 
family are considered to be part of the family dynamic, and the couple 
is used as the unit of analysis, emphasizing the relationship itself rather 
than individuals. 

The authors are also to be commended for avoiding the easy pitfall of 
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stereotyping men’s and women’s behavior. While their research showed 
men frequently fail to express their feelings and women rarely fail to do 
so, they acknowledge that different patterns can occur and emphasize 
how important it was for couples to understand their differences, what- 
ever they were. 

Fortunately the authors do not attempt to fulfill the book jacket’s 
promise to provide “a scientific basis for making one of the most impor- 
tant decisions in a couple’s life.” Major weaknesses, however, stem from 
a clinical bias toward talking therapies. For example, the authors hold 
that nurturance between partners naturally decreases for new parents, 
but this refers only to their manifest behavior, ignoring the powerful 
message of love and respect implied in beginning a family together. Fur- 
ther, the effectiveness of talk in a relationship and of talking therapies 
clearly varies by social class, ethnicity, and culture. 

Assertions occasionally mar the book: “countless” parents in this study 
lost parents of their own. The fallacious “common knowledge” statistic 
that 50% of couples will ultimately divorce was reported. As John Scan- 
zoni’s Sexual Bargaining (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982) 
has pointed out, the numerator of this statistic is based on the number 
of divorces last year (from the frame of all current marriages), while the 
denominator is based on the number of marriages last.year. 

Some findings, such as correlations in the significant but low range, 
appear to be overstated, according to the results in the tables at the end. 
Besides their overstatement of the magnitude of significant differences, 
they sometimes overstate cause and effect, such as their statement that 
“having a child decreases, or at least delays, a couple’s likelihood of 
divorce.” 

While at times exhibiting a good historical perspective, such as the 
acknowledgment that child rearing exclusively by parents is uncommon, 
the authors also have some historical blind spots. A section entitled, 
“What Makes Parenthood Harder Now?" explains that life is more dif- 
ficult now because we have choices, while our predecessors had it easier 
since they were locked into family roles. As Durkheim noted, anomie 
(normlessness) and fatalism (too many norms) can both lead to suicide. 


Centuries of Solace: Expressions of Maternal Grief in Popular Literature. 
By Wendy Simonds and Barbara Katz Rothman. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Temple University Press, 1992. Pp. 288. $34.95. 


Verta Taylor 
Ohio State University 


Compared with historians, sociologists of gender have been remarkably 
indifferent to the study of women’s culture. This book is a noteworthy 
exception. In Centuries of Solace: Expressions of Maternal Grief in Popu- 
lar Literature, Wendy Simonds and Barbara Katz Rothman explore pop- 
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ular consolation literature written by women whose babies have died to 
show how it reflects both the limits of the alternative set of values tradi- 
tionally associated with women’s culture and women’s ongoing attempts 
to transcend them. The authors state that the book has two purposes. 

The first is scholarly. Simonds and Rothman compare the writings of 
19th-century women about miscarriage and the death of a child to more 
recent expressions of women’s grief that they found in the self-help litera- 
ture in order to explore the changing social meanings of motherhood. In 
the 19th century, women’s .expressions of grief appeared primarily as 
poetry buried in popular women’s magazines read primarily by middle- 
class women. To demonstrate that the expression of maternal grief 
crosses class and racial boundaries, the authors turn to secondary sources 
to consider the emotions of African-American women who experienced 
unusually high rates of infant loss under slavery. In this period, women’s 
grief was framed, on the one hand, by the institution of motherhood and 
the dictates of mother love that warranted a woman’s suffering and 
intense expression of emotions and, on the other hand, by a religion that 
provided a rationale for women to stop mourning through the promise 
of a future reunion with the lost child. 

By the end of the 19th century, as women’s magazines turned toward 
secular concerns, sunnier topics such as fashion, romance, and adventure 
replaced sentimental writings by women. But the topic of maternal grief 
reemerged in the early 20th century in the form of confessional stories 
published primarily in “pulp” magazines such as True Story that were 
marketed almost exclusively to working-class women. These narratives 
emphasized self-blame and helplessness, encouraging women to see them- 
selves as guilty in one way or another for their tragedies. And they no 
longer used faith to atone. Rather it was through altruism and compas- 
sion—the confessionals are presumably written to help other women— 
that women were to do penance. In effect, the framework underlying the 
stories reifies many of the dominant ideologies available to women. Yet 
by linking the grieving mother to other women who understood exactly 
how she felt, confessionals, according to Simonds and Rothman, should 
be viewed as a precursor of contemporary self-help groups. 

As women have moved into the public arena, the submerged culture 
that supported women through pregnancy loss and the death of a child 
has been replaced by more widely accessible writings advocating self-help 
approaches and grassroots activism. These narratives challenge and rede- 
fine the silence that shrouds the topic of maternal grief by validating 
women’s expression of grief, offering solace to overcome it, and ad- 
dressing the grieving mother’s isolation through encouraging women to 
join self-help groups. Like the entire genre of self-help literature that has 
swept the book publishing market in recent years, modern publications 
on maternal grief reflect the contradictory and divided messages typical 
of postfeminist women’s groups. Although there is a spiritual component 
to the literature, women’s emotional reactions to the death of a child— 
sadness, anger, and blame—are framed in scientific or pseudoscientific 
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terms and treated as individual psychological problems, as stages through 
which a woman must pass. Modern writings nevertheless challenge domi- 
nant gender definitions. They advocate the defiance of emotion norms by 
normalizing women’s expression of intense feelings—for example, anger 
and blame directed at the medical management of birth. And they make 
women’s experiences central by saying, in effect, that the “grief of 
women matters and needs attention” (p. 257). In short, historical changes 
in the message of maternal consolation literature reflect the extent to 
which motherhood is a site of resistance for women in contemporary 
American society. 

The book offers a beautifully written and skillfully argued analysis 
that draws on a wide range of historical and sociological literature, and 
therefore, provides much to discuss and debate. Simonds and Rothman’s 
research makes important contributions to current debates over the sig- 
nificance of women’s self-help movements for the feminist agenda as well 
as to the sociology of emotions and sociology of culture. 

But I mentioned earlier that the book had a second aim. Simonds and 
Rothman also intend to make a contribution to the consolation literature 
on which their study is based. Samples of the poems, stories, and essays 
written by women as expressions of their grief are reprinted at the end 
of each chapter. In this way, the audience of this book is broadened to 
include not only grieving mothers, but childbirth educators, counselors, 
nurses, doctors, midwives, ministers, and others who work with those 
who have lost a baby. 


They Call Her Pastor: A New Role for Catholic Women. By Ruth A. 
Wallace. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992. Pp. x+ 204. 
$44.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Edward C. Lehman, Jr. 
State University of New York at Brockport 


Ruth Wallace’s book reports the results of a study of 20 Roman Catholic 
parishes in the United States that had no resident parish priest and were, 
instead, led by unordained female church administrators. These women 
“pastors” are the major focus of the work. Data from semistructured 
interviews with those pastors, their congregations, and the priests who, 
traveling from parish to parish, administered the sacraments to these 
congregations, provide the material for this ethnography, which has been 
written primarily for the general public and secondarily for social scien- 
tists. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first two chapters intro- 
duce the issues, describe internal and external factors that led to the use 
of women as parish administrators (e.g., Vatican II, the declining number 
of priests, the secular women’s movement), and delineate the structure 
of the research process. In chapters 3-7, the main body of the report, 
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Wallace describes the interactions between the women, their congrega- 
tions, and the hierarchy. The major focus is on ways in which the work 
of the female pastors appeared to be unique and how their congregations 
responded to them. In comparison with patterns typically observed 
among ordained priests, the women administrators appeared to Wallace 
to be knowing and interacting with their congregations more, and ap- 
proaching leadership in a more collaborative way, resulting in greater 
congregational solidarity and enhanced lay involvement in many facets 
of church life. Consequently, the structure of relationships in the parish 
and the members’ concept of “church” became less hierarchical and 
more lay oriented. She reports that the support these women received 
from bishops, priests, and parishioners was generally quite good and in 
some cases extraordinary and heartwarming. Nevertheless, there were 
also a few bad experiences. The problems that arose in the work of the 
women pastors flowed mainly from ambiguities in their roles, the force 
of church tradition and law, and the actions of some men in the hierarchy 
who were threatened by their presence. 

In chapter 8, Wallace addresses “the woman question” more explic- 
itly. She notes that a pervasive religious misogyny threatened to impede 
the female pastors’ work at nearly every turn. Not only was tradition 
working against them, but women’s second-class status was also a matter 
of church law. In spite of those obstacles, the work of the women resulted 
in visible erosions in cultural and psychological dimensions of religious 
sexism. Especially at the local level, they appeared to foster changes in 
attitudes toward women in positions of church leadership. 

The question that remains in the end—one which Wallace herself rec- 
ognizes—is whether these patterns of ministry and lay response take 
these forms because the pastor was a woman or because the pastor was 
a layperson. Are the apparent uniquenesses gender specific or do they 
flow from the role overload experienced by many priests serving multiple 
parishes? Because Wallace does not include data on unordained men 
serving in the same role, she cannot claim to have demonstrated that.the 
patterns are uniquely feminine. The same problem flows from the church 
law banning women from ordination, which prevents us from comparing 
women with men who are ordained. Another study can bring in male 
lay pastors. However, until Catholic church law allows women's ordina- 
tion, the evidence for comparisons of the work of women with that of 
men who are ordained will have to come from studies of mainline Protes- 
tant groups and Conservative and Reform Jewish bodies. 

The book closes with recommendations of ways in which the Church 
can facilitate the work of women pastors and suggestions for future re- 
search. Wallace believes that the attitudinal change she observed can be 
extrapolated into the future, while also pointing out that there are formi- 
dable barriers to its becoming widespread. These recommendations 
should be pursued. 

Wallace makes a significant contribution to our understanding of these 
changes in American Roman Catholic congregations and the roles women 
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are taking in leading them. The major strength of the book resides in the 
quality of the ethnographic evidence, which is presented in clear and 
compelling descriptions. Wallace's narrative makes the people and situa- 
tions come alive. The small shifts in ministerial style, congregational 
involvement, and lay empowerment that she documents could be the 
early stages of a long-lasting movement of structural change in (Ameri- 
can) Catholicism. 


Madonnas That Maim: Popular Catholicism in Italy since the Fifteenth 
Century. By Michael P. Carroll. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1992. Pp. 202. 


Sandra L. Zimdars-Swartz 
University of Kansas 


In Madonnas That Maim, Michael P. Carroll’s stated purpose is to pro- 
vide an English language overview of popular Catholicism in Italy since 
the 15th century. But it could be argued that an equal if not more impor- 
tant aim is to argue yet again for the importance of psychoanalytic theory 
in the study of religion. , 

Carroll’s previous books, The Cult of the Virgin Mary (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1986) and Catholic Cults and Devotions 
(Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1989), came under fire from 
many reviewers for their adherence to Freudian principles in interpreting 
Roman Catholic devotion to the Virgin Mary and popular cultic prac- 
tices. In Madonnas That Maim, Carroll argues that there is “an Italian 
Catholic mind” that is predisposed to the creation of many saints and 
madonnas. These saints and madonnas are deities who crave worship 
and who will punish devotees who fail to provide it. Thus these figures 
have been seen both as “sources of danger and sources of protection from 
danger.” It is the first part of this duality, sources of danger, that is the 
basis for this book’s rather provocative title. 

Carroll argues that, in Italy, images of the Madonna in particular have 
been understood as threatening. While the images of saints have usually 
been enshrined in churches in the centers of the communities, images of 
the Madonna have usually been enshrined at some distance from those 
who venerate them, which Carroll sees as evidence of an important “psy- 
chological separation.” In the last chapter of the book (“The Psychology 
of Italian Catholicism") he states his conviction that this separation and 
the multiplicity of Italian Madonna figures that he associates with it are 
best explained by the psychological theories of Freud and Melanie Klein. 
He suggests that what is operative here is the defense mechanism of 
splintering, which the infant at a particular stage of development uses to 
deal with its ambivalence toward its parents. In the “father-ineffective 
family,” which Carroll understands as an apt description of the Italian 
family in recent centuries, the mother is an especially ambivalent figure. 
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Carroll argues that this ambivalence has been extended to Italian madon- 
nas and that Italian Catholics have behaved toward them as children in 
Klein's paranoid-schizoid phase of child development behave toward the 
splintered maternal figures. 

With Madonnas That Main, Carroll has once again provided us with 
a very thought-provoking book. His initial reflection on popular religion, 
on its definitions and their problems, and on the appropriate methods 
for studying its various aspects are quite good. Most scholars today would 
agree that symbols and images are complex phenomena that must reso- 
nate with experience to remain viable as personal and community expres- 
sions. Most would also agree that family constellations and gender ar- 
rangements both shape and are shaped by religious imagery. It is not 
clear, however, that adequate tools for analyzing the personal and collec- 
tive symbols of religion can be forged from the case histories of the clients 
of a 19th-century male Viennese physician, or for that matter, from those 
of one of his female disciples. 

While Carroll relies chiefly on psychological theories to explain what 
he finds in Italian devotion to Mary and the saints, the evidence he cites 
for a threatening aspect of Italian madonnas is chiefly on the level of 
social rather than personal meanings. Indeed, he prefers the “legendary” 
accounts of apparitions since, he argues, these have most clearly been 
shaped by the values of the communities in which they have circulated. 
Carroll cites, for example, a case of a medieval devotee’s experience of 
being touched by the Madonna. In one account Mary’s touch is presented 
as comforting, while other_accounts suggest her touch left marks associ- 
ated with wounds. The d (otee's positive experience of the Madonna 
was here, apparently, d &xrmed by the community into something 
negative. But the psycho, “Wytic model to which Carroll appeals would 
suggest, it seems to me, thdt there should be negatives in all accounts. 
To do justice to the various levels of meaning that are involved here, do 
we not need a more complex model than that proposed by Carroll? 

While social scientists may not be comfortable with the elusive personal 
meanings of religious devotions, they should be wary, I think, of prefer- 
ring the “objectivity” of a psychological theory to undertaking the 
more difficult task of sorting through what can actually be known about 
a particular case of devotion and its evolution into a public account, and 
then drawing the perhaps modest conclusions that may be warranted. 
Carroll is no stranger to this more difficult work; he is one of the few 
researchers from any discipline to have approached religious devotion 
with a sense of the importance of its personal meanings, even though in 
most of his works this has been eclipsed by the explanatory psychological 
theory. This book, like those that have preceded it, calls our attention 
to the different levels of meaning that may be involved in religious phe- 
nomena, and it raises some important questions, not the least of which 
is the methodological one of whether any personality theory can be a 
useful and adequate sociological tool and how it can be used. 
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Throughout Your Generations Forever: Sacrifice, Religion, and Pater- 
nity. By Nancy Jay. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 
xxvii + 194. $27.50. 


Hans Sebald 
Arizona State University 


The purpose of Throughout Your Generations Forever is to gain analytic 
understanding of the role of sacrifice as a socioreligious institution and 
to recognize sacrifice as the concept bonding together hierarchical (often 
priestly) organization, liturgy, and the body of followers. The book’s 
challenging claim is that nearly all sacrifice-oriented hierarchies are patri- 
archal in nature and exclude women from active participation in sac- 
rificial liturgy, assigning them not merely inferior, but even “sinful” 
positions. Nancy Jay has superbly succeeded in identifying this sacrifi- 
cial-patriarchal feature in a number of historical and ethnic structures, 
including ancient Hebrew culture, early and more recent Christianity, 
ancient Greek and Roman cultures, and such tribal cultures as the Nuers, 
Tallensi, Dinka, Ashanti, Vakó, Ndembu, and Hawaiians. 

Jay organizes the material in 10 chapters, and in. the first two she 
presents highly abstract discussions on the hazards of social science’s 
interpretations of the meaning of sacrificial ritual and the distinction 
between integrative, communal aspects of sacrifice and differentiating, 
expiatory aspects. In the third chapter she focuses on how the typical 
patriarchal hierarchy achieves its continuity and thereby secures male 
supremacy. Chapters 4—6 illustrate her thesis by describing the above- 
mentioned tribal societies. Chapters 7 and 8 analyze Israelite and Chris- 
tian sacrificial traditions. Chapter 9 examines pertinent research litera- 
ture and critiques a number of theories on sacrifice. The last chapter is 
a short summary of conclusions. 

The work defies academic boundaries hallowed by tradition and bu- 
reaucracy and thereby creates a remarkable range of insights. It inte- 
grates perspectives from sociology, anthropology, philosophy, history, 
ethnography, and biblical scholarship. The latter perspective results in 
one of the work’s highlights: an examination of the Judeo-Christian heri- 
tage and the identification of the rite of sacrifice as a latent and not-so- 
latent function of patriarchal society. The examination traces the fluctu- 
ating meaning of the Eucharist from the early Church to the 16th-century 
Tridentine formulation to and beyond the 1960s Vatican II. By synony- 
mous concepts, Jay calls attention to the tradition of patriarchal society— 
most particularly if it assumed the character of a priestly hierarchy—to 
insist on boundary maintenance. This condition is prerequisite if the 
organization is to survive and is best served by institutionalizing rites of 
sacrifice that may only be carried out by males. Under attack by rival 
spin-offs, such as Lutheranism and the Reformed churches, the Roman 
church tightened boundary maintenance at the Council of Trent during 
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the mid-16th century, only to loosen it during the 1960s Vatican II re- 
forms. As a consequence, the previously firmly established boundary 
between priestly hierachy and lay following is in danger of becoming 
perforated. The lessening of the power of the executives of sacrificial 
policy (the traditional privileges associated with enacting the Holy Eu- 
charist) has resulted in a blurring of the boundary between priestly power 
and lay inferiority. Development of this sort is an open invitation to 
heresy and disintegration of the sacred organization: “such a reform 
necessarily diminished the emphasis on eucharistic sacrifice, thus un- 
dermining the priesthood, which had been identified by its exclusive 
sacrificing power, and its social organization, separated by the laity in 
its own eternal line of descent” (p. 115). 

The work has minor drawbacks. First, the language at times is unnec- 
essarily abstract, veering off into such inscrutable sentences as “sacrifice 
doesn’t ‘cause’ patrilineage membership where there are not patrilin- 
eages” (p. 37). Second, some sociological sources of potential helpfulness 
to the topic have been neglected, as, for example, Max Weber’s verstehen 
approach. These shortcoming are, however, minor to the overall value 
of the work. 

The wide spectrum of types of readership that would profit from this 
work includes sociologists, anthropologists, historians, scholars of com- 
parative religion, specifically biblical scholars, and feminist scholars. The 
work assumes that the reader already possesses a considerable degree of 
erudition; it would be appropriate for the graduate student or the special- 
ist. It would help, for example, to have biblical knowledge for a fuller 
understanding of expiatory sacrifices as they differ between pre- and 
post-exilic periods. Even the book’s title reflects biblical material: 
“Throughout your generations forever” is a phrase from the everlasting 
“begats” in the Book of Genesis. 

Sadly, the author died in 1991, before the publication of her book. The 
book is enriched by an informed and informative foreword written by 
Karen E. Fields. 


Religion and Personal Autonomy: The Third Disestablishment in 
America. By Phillip E. Hammond. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1992. Pp. xv +219. $29.95. 


Kevin J. Christiano 
University of Notre Dame 


Unlike the first writers to chronicle the twisting course of the relations 
of church and state in this country, current scholars of American religion 
regard disestablishment as a historical sequence rather than a single polit- 
ical event. They typically speak about/churches in the United States as 
having been separated from the support of establishment not once but 
twice. 
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Most persons familiar with American history are aware, at least, of 
the first stage in disestablishment, which coincided with the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, with its First Amendment prohibition against state- 
sponsored religion. The second stage in disestablishing the nation's 
churches occurred much later, however, and its impact was more gener- 
ally cultural than strictly legal. The Protestant majority in America did 
not surrender its dominant position in the culture until a century or more 
after the last of the former colonies had ceased compelling signs of piety 
from its citizens. Moreover, the loss of authority by mainstream religion 
that this change indicated still affects the prevailing discourse about per- 
sonal ethics and public morality in our society. 

Now Phillip E. Hammond, a veteran researcher in the sociology of 
American religion, comes forward to argue that yet another disestablish- 
ment has come and gone. This third stage in the cultural role of the 
churches is perhaps less immediately evident than the other two, but it 
is no less important for the future of religion in the United States. More 
specifically, Hammond contends that “the social revolution of the 1960s 
and 1970s” (p. 7) speeded a cultural trend toward individualism that 
was already underway in America. 

This shift entailed a move away from constituting church congrega- 
tions through such collective identities as family ties, ethnic loyalties, 
and bonds to the neighborhood. Instead, a growing liberalism in attitudes 
toward moral conduct and a declining number of attachments to existing 
communities, Hammond insists, fostered a belief in the appropriateness 
of “personal autonomy” as a cultural value. Personal autonomy in turn 
predisposed Americans to approach questions of religious affiliation and 
practices as matters of choice, and not received traditions. These choices 
invariably leave in their wake not only lower levels of church participa- 
tion, but a form and style of faith that is marked by concerns that Ham- 
mond labels “individual-expressive” (p. 2). 

The author explores these themes using data from a telephone survey 
of more than 2,600 respondents in four specially chosen states: Massachu- 
setts (with a large proportion of Catholics, presumably a traditionally 
“ethnic” locale); North Carolina (a southern bastion of conservative 
Protestantism); Ohio (an example of “Middle America”); and California 
(where spiritual trends begin and end, and where religious seekers con- 
verge and split). 

From these regional distinctions emerges a mixture of findings, some 
unsurprising and others quite challenging. For instance, California exhib- 
its a striking “openness to religious innovation”; indeed our modern 
lotusland “had experienced so much change for so long that any continu- 
ity at all is hard to find” (p. 125). Yet historic Massachusetts, home to 
both austere New England meetinghouses and festive parish processions, 
is in some respects, Hammond found, more clearly secularized than its 
West Coast counterpart. Except for a veneer of traditional churchgoing 
(not explained, Hammond demonstrates, by a higher percentage of Cath- 
olics in the population), residents of Massachusetts fail to match the 
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vibrant—if somewhat unconventional—religious lives of Californians 
(pp. 127-34). 

In spite of such empirical jolts as these, and over and above its larger 
theoretical ambitions, the chief appeal of Hammond’s book may well be 
stylistic. For this is a work of modest but powerful charms, the most 
prominent of which is its sheer craft: craft in framing questions and in 
elaborating their contexts, craft in testing hypotheses and in drawing out 
the implications of results. It would be a shame (and a shock, in fact) if 
this book did not find an appreciative audience outside the confines of 
the sociology of religion. As befits an entry in the publisher’s series on 
“comparative religion” (and thus one likely to be digested by specialists 
in cognate fields like religious studies), the text features patient explana- 
tions of survey techniques and findings for lay readers. Along with his 
theory, Hammond additionally delivers quick primers (pp. 19—25) on a 
range of practical topics, including causal logic, the construction and 
validation of indexes and scales, correlation and regression statistics, and 
tests of significance. 

The overwhelming sense that a critic gets when reading Hammond is 
that of watching an accomplished analyst at work in a brand of research 
that, unfortunately, has largely faded from professional view as the 
logic of inquiry is:more and more obscured behind the apparatus of 
statistical method. With Hammond (as in the writings of survey pioneers 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Samuel A. Stouffer, and Charles Y. Glock), insights 
unfold one by one while the author deliberately builds his case. Readers, 
then, are never left to guess where they—and the author—are at any 
moment in the analysis. They will merely marvel at how far a lot of 
reasoning and a little seasoning can propel them toward understanding. 


A Church Divided: The Vatican versus American Catholics. By Terrance 
Sweeney. Buffalo: Prometheus Books, 1992. Pp. 279. $23.95. 


Katherine Meyer 
Ohio State University 


In A Church Divided: The Vatican versus American Catholics, Terrance 
Sweeney unites skills derived from communications work and theological 
training to examine issues of priestly celibacy and ordination of women 
within the Roman Catholic church. The monograph is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 reports findings from surveys of North American bishops 
which Sweeney conducted in 1985 and 1990 along with findings from 
nine other surveys of Catholic priests and laity conducted by a variety 
of researchers between 1966 and 1990. The surveys found some agree- 
ment with proposed policies of optional celibacy for clergy, reinstatement 
of resigned clergy to active ministry, and ordination of women to priestly 
statuses. Part 2 examines the history and development of church laws on 
celibacy, female priests, and the authority of the pope. Sweeney uses 
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canon law, historical and theological documents, and the Bible to develop 
his argument that celibacy should be optional for priests and women 
should be ordained. Part 3 and its appendices present Sweeney’s reflec- 
tions on how authority is exercised in the Catholic church and discuss 
the shaping of his decision to leave the priesthood. 

Sweeney’s intent is to demonstrate that current Vatican policy is not 
unequivocably supported by church hierarchy and laity and does not 
precisely reflect biblical, theological, and historical traditions. Sweeney 
sets the issues of celibacy and ordination in the context of ecclesiastical 
authority and advances an alternate model of authority. Along the way, 
he documents his own difficulties in publishing data derived from North 
American bishops and in continuing his research with them over time. 
He provides the reader with survey data, a theological position, and a 
profile of how the Catholic church manages potentially troublesome re- 
search findings. 

The manuscript demonstrates that a noticeable percentage of North 
American bishops favor removing laws requiring celibacy for priests and 
a smaller percentage favor ordaining women as deacons or priests. Cana- 
dian bishops favor those policies more than U.S. bishops do. As might 
be expected in a hierarchical organization, bishops agreed with Vatican 
policy more than priests, laity, and college students, who have registered 
disagreement in surveys over the past 25 years. Sweeney points out that 
the church organization is theocratic rather than democratic. If demo- 
cratic, the question of who votes (bishops, bishops and priests, laity) 
would be germane to policy outcomes. But there is no overwhelming 
evidence that current policy would be overthrown by U.S. Catholic vot- 
ers or North American bishops. It is evident that there would be voter 
conflict, especially over celibacy, given the percentages of bishops, 
priests, and laity favoring change. Sweeney’s findings could be appropri- 
ately interpreted with insights from the literature on the disarticulation 
in norms and symbols and the divisions among and between hierarchy, 
priests, and laity following Vatican II. 

The church’s authoritarian style and structure is most obvious in the 
treatment of Sweeney himself. When the findings of his 1985 survey 
with a 46% response rate seemed controversial, the church mobilized its 
organization to shut down Sweeney’s work. Participation suffered; by 
my count, only 83 bishops answered the 1990 survey, whereas 134 North 
American bishops had responded in 1985. Windows of opportunity were 
closed to Sweeney for conducting both his research and ministerial activi- 
ties within formal church structures. I do not want to minimize or objec- 
tify Sweeney’s struggle. Students of complex organizations can find here 
a case study of organizational self-protection that occurs when members 
of an organization expose what its leaders want untouched. Sweeney’s 
monograph could be set in the context of that literature on formal organi- 
zations. 

A Church Divided: The Vatican versus American Catholics would be 
most useful to sociologists who know the literature on conflict in Catholi- 
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cism and on complex organizations. Sweeney did not use those bodies of 
knowledge for interpreting the findings, relying instead on more theologi- 
cal arguments. His consideration of models of authority should be inter- 
. esting theoretically to those who study church structures, regardless of 
the church's denomination. 


What Does the Lord Require? How American Christians Think about 
Economic Justice. By Stephen Hart. New Vork: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xi14- 253. $24.95. 


Laura L. Nash 
Boston University 


According to Stephen Hart, if there ever was an American Christian 
melting pot, today it is on the boil—at least in the attitudes about eco- 
nomics in members of the various Christian denominations. Whereas one 
might have expected a distinctive emphasis on self-reliance and hard 
work among Protestants, or an acutely preferential focus on the poor 
among Roman Catholics, a survey of what Hart calls “grass-roots” 
Christians in the United States reveals much less stereotyping and many 
more curious alliances among the denominations, for example, some Ro- 
man Catholics vote Republican, lionize hard work, and approve more 
government help to the poor, while some Nazarenes stress individual 
economic choice but support the right to sexual choices commonly es- 
chewed by the conservative right. 

Hart undertakes to document and sort out the *noise" of political and 
ideological diversity in Christendom today. While, sadly, he offers no 
new categories for defining Christian economic attitudes, at least he 
blows the old ones to shreds. His study confirms what has been suggested 
by many others, from Robert Wuthnow to Robert Bellah, that the Chris- 
tian community is internally divided on nearly every economic and politi- 
cal issue imaginable. This leaves conscientious Christians to confront the 
hodgepodge of their own political views. 

Rather than sort it out, Hart takes pains to show how different Chris- 
tians interpret and apply their faith on issues of economic order, social 
justice, self-determination, and community obligation. In his view, con- 
temporary Christians’ widely varied stances toward economic life have 
solid connections to “indisputable authentic strands of Christian tradi- 
tion" (p. 4). He suggests that five “themes” form the building blocks of 
Christian faith: voluntarism (all people have freedom of will and action), 
universalism (all are children beloved by God), Christian love (people 
should treat other people better than they deserve), this worldliness (being 
a social agent on earth for God's order), and other worldliness (being 
spiritualistic in the sense of being beyond the “world of the flesh”). 
These themes operate like the DNA of Christian economic thought. They 
combine in a multitude of ways that cut across demographic or denomi- 
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national variables. The main body of the book attempts to account for 
the theological and cultural sources of this variety and to probe each 
theme for its ethical, political, and economic potential. Hart concludes 
that religious ideas, though influential, may be only “weak motors” (p. 
182) in such worldly areas as politics, thus accounting for the difficulty 
of tracking the religious variable in public opinion surveys. 

Hart concludes that the fact that his interviewees cite these “building 
block” themes, however they may vary in their applications, demon- 
strates, among other things, an enduring sense of morality and personal 
responsibility in Americans’ approaches to the concerns of this world. At 
present, however, these approaches are so hybridized as to cast serious 
doubt on the familiar “isms” typically attached to religious groups. Thus 
Hart calls into question both the theoretical basis and categorical lan- 
guage that has permeated much of the sociology-of-religion field. In this 
vein, he ends with an exploration of how political activities must be 
reorganized to deal more coherently with the positions taken on the five 
themes mentioned earlier. 

To interpret Hart’s argument, one must understand Hart himself. 
Some readers may find his autobiographical data incomprehensibly coy: 
“I am a Christian (by conviction and conversion rather than birth)... . 
I am also a socialist-feminist and a pacifist and have been personally 
involved in a variety of social change organizations" (p. 193). À brief 
history of his own religious voyage would be in order because his argu- 
ment is strongly focused on Lutheran themes. 

A word about the sample. Max Weber drew on Benjamin Franklin's 
Advice to Poor Richard to represent the Protestant work ethic. Hart 
draws on Poor Richard himself. His interviewees are not clerics or theolo- 
gians. Occupationally, their occupations cover the map: teachers, busi- 
ness owners, people on disability. Forty-seven people, approximately 
two-thirds from the San Francisco Bay area— were interviewed for ap- 
proximately three hours. Seventeen denominations were represented in 
the main sample, and 10 “extremists” were added. The exact breakdown 
would have been extremely helpful, as would an indication of why he 
felt Nazarenes were typical but Quakers “extremist” in their views. 

Hart may be pushing the sample too far. The “something” that he 
claims the sample to have in common, may be so general as to be mean- 
ingless in terms of formulating an applied Christian ethic. Other in- 
forming themes may have been missed. For example, my recent (cross- 
denominational) study of 85 evangelical CEOs directly contradicts Darts 
finding that the concept of stewardship is not significant in Christian 
economic thinking. It is very strong in evangelical economic thought. 

Hart’s work is another indicator of a much larger phenomenon that 
perplexes the sociology of religion today: Do the traditional denomina- 
tions have any meaning as cultural and theological entities? How do we 
begin to group the amalgam of beliefs and ideologies that are represented 
within the laity of most denominations, and which in some cases directly 
contradict the official view? Such categories are not just theoretical. The 
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current diversity of views and realignment of affiliations among the 
Christian laity will no doubt have profound implications for people’s 
choices of church membership and for the legitimacy of clerical authority 
on matters of economic and social justice. Studies like Hart's—however 
limited— will help provide information on these important issues. 


Religion and Custom in a Muslim Society: The Berti of Sudan. By Ladis- 
lav Holy. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991. Pp. 243. 
$49.50. 


Alan S. Miller 
University of North Carolina, Charlotte 


The relative paucity of sociological research on African and Middle- 
Eastern religious systems leads many interested scholars to turn to an- 
thropological studies such as this one. The title, Religion and Custom in 
a Muslim Society, might attract readers owing to the increasing impor- 
tance of Islam in world events. However, even though this is an excellent 
book, its title is.somewhat misleading. Instead of being about Muslim 
religion and custom, it concerns the religion and customs of the Berti 
villagers in the Sudan. Although technically a “Muslim society,” the 
religious system of the Berti is a syncretism of local Islamic and pre- 
Islamic practices, and most of the book is centered on the latter. A neo- 
phyte reader who expects to understand basic Islamic practices by read- 
ing this work will be very disappointed. What Ladislav Holy’s book 
actually provides, and provides very well, is an excellent anthropological 
interpretation of religious ritual and symbol, although not necessarily of 
Islamic rituals and symbols. ` 

In describing the religious system of the Berti, Holy focuses on gender 
as his underlying analytical theme. The focus is useful in that Holy goes 
beyond the traditional views of gender differences. Many studies have 
noted that males are involved in the conventional religious practices of 
a society while the females more often become involved in the less- 
conventional folk practices. Both in anthropology and sociology, this 
tendency is attributed to the male-dominant orientation of most conven- 
tional religions. Females must look outside the mainstream to find reli- 
gious expression and support. Such studies, however, often dismiss these 
folk practices as being mere religious outlets for frustrated females instead 
of important aspects of a society’s overall religious system. Holy, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the importance of “female religious behavior” 
as a necessary ingredient of the Berti’s religious world view. Rather than 
being an aberrant religious expression, the folk practices of the Berti 
women are viewed as adding an important religious dimension to Islamic 
practices, a dimension necessary for producing a religious system that 
adequately addresses the Berti’s worldview. This is an important recon- 
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ceptualization of the role traditional folk religion plays in the larger reli- 
gious system of a people. 

An interesting related issue concerns the way societies solve the prob- 
lem: of preserving folk practices after the introduction of a new religious 
system. Historical examples show various responses. In Japan, new reli- 
gious beliefs and practices were incorporated into the mainstream, often 
allowing each religion to develop its own social niche, that is, an area of 
social or religious life that it can claim dominion over. Among the Mossi 
of the Niger River, cadet lineages who were not heirs to the throne were 
allowed to convert to Islam while chiefs and their heirs remained pagan 
in order to perform annual rituals and sacrifices. According to Holy, the 
Berti solved this problem by a gender-based division of labor. Berti fe- 
males assumed the responsibility of preserving the pre-Islamic religious 
folk practices. Holy implies that, by doing so, their relative importance 
to the society might actually have increased after the introduction of 
Islam. The rationale is that while Islam is an important ingredient 
in the Berti's overall religious system, the maintenance of traditional 
folk practices is of equal importance. By assuming that responsibility, 
women have taken on a more important role in the society's religious 
system. 

Holy's book provides little information on Islamic culture per se other 
than alerting the reader to the wide variety of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices performed by “Muslim societies." It also occasionally bogs down 
in a surfeit of examples that make the same point. Nevertheless, it is a 
fine example of an ethnographic study, and I strongly recommend it to 
people interested in religious syncretism and the development of gender- 
specific religious roles. 


Madness and Social Representations: Living with the Mad in One French 
Community. By Denise Jodelet. Translated by Tim Pownall. Edited by 
Gerard Duveen. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1992. Pp. 316. $49.00. 


Bruce Luske 
University of Rochester 


In Madness and Social Representations, Denise Jodelet addresses how 
the sane and insane inhabitants of a small town mutually construct a 
radically divided social world, despite the close physical proximity of 
both groups. The book is based on the author’s four-year ethnographic 
study in the rural French village of Ainay-le-Chateau. Jodelet chose this 
site because of the unusual policy, reminiscent of Gheel, Belgium, where 
previously hospitalized mental patients are placed as lodgers in the homes 
of villagers who act as paid foster parents: The incentive behind the 
villagers’ involvement in this policy is financial, Jodelet informs us, since 
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this rural region of France is economically depressed. Lodgers are largely 
viewed as commoditized units of revenue. 

Jodelet’s theoretical model, a blend of symbolic interactionism, ethno- 
methodology, semiotics, and structuralist thought, privileges symbolic 
representations of social life as “the . . . originating factor in the constitu- 
tion of social orders and relationships, the shaping of collective behavior 
and the transformation of the social world” (p. 11). Simply stated, this 
broadly interpretive approach holds that the words people use constitute 
reality for them. Accordingly, Jodelet relies heavily on participant obser- 
vation and interviews in an ambitious effort to represent the historic, 
cultural, and sociopsychological sources and modus operandi of the social 
chasm between sane and insane villagers—despite the regional govern- 
ment’s policy to integrate the insane as normal members of the com- 
munity. 

The book focuses on the defensive strategies the sane villagers employ 
to stave off their fear of the insane. Jodelet cites interactional moves by 
the foster parents aimed at maintaining a strict social psychological bor- 
der between themselves and the lodgers. She also emphasizes that a 
quasi-religious fear of the unknown is the driving force behind the fear 
of insanity that leads to this defensive behavior. And she locates this fear 
of the unknown in the threat of contagion the sane perceive in the bodily 
secretions, primarily blood and saliva, of the insane. Jodelet extensively 
documents foster parents’ daily practices meant to ward off their not 
entirely conscious yet omnipresent fear of “catching” mental illness, for 
example, hygienic measures like the strict separation of laundry and 
dishes. Here are two characteristic citations: 


I had separate things for them. Now I've got a washing machine to do the 
washing whereas, before, I had a boiler for them, a basin for them, and a 
washing-up bowl for them. We had all the things for them because it 
doesn't do to mix, you know. It's a question of hygiene. . . . [P. 245] 


You feel as if there's something which might be transmitted, microbes or 
something. It's only a fear. Thats all it is, because I don't believe that 
there are any microbes. It's just a fear. Even if they're very, very clean 
because, after all, deep down they are human beings like us, but all the 
same. [P. 246] 


Jodelet traces the fear of the allegedly contagious nature of insanity to 
its likely sources in the cultural heritage of the region. This heritage 
includes racial myths of bodily pollution and defilement through the im- 
pure blood of the stranger; the fear of the insane's sexuality bound up 
with a general religion-based repression of the body; the belief that the 
insane embody a primal animality imbued with potential violence; 
the medically based belief that mental illness is caused by attacks on the 
nervous system and brain by obscure agents of disease; and the moralistic 
attribution of a character defect to those so afflicted. These and other 
historic and contemporary elements combine within the seamless web of 
an ethnocentric and xenophobic self-fulfilling prophecy that keeps the 
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insane in their sequestered place in the community just as effectively, if 
a good deal more hypocritically, as the locked asylum. Jodelet aptly 
dubs this social gestalt of exclusionary beliefs and practices the “rule of 
distance.” 

The book?s major strengths are the extensive detailed descriptions and 
often perceptive cultural exegesis of this construction of the mentally ill 
as a refractory “other”to the normal community. But Jodelet's analysis 
would be even more compelling had she more thoroughly investigated 
the potential links between these power-laden micropractices and the 
macrosociological power relations and other structural forces that inform 
society as a whole—perhaps through the lodger-as-commodity issue. De- 
spite this gap, and the somewhat diffuse and occasionally pedantic writ- 
ing, Jodelet successfully informs us of important sources and expressions 
of segregative control of the putatively insane. In doing so she also helps 
us to a better understanding of the moral and political condition of all 
marginalized and oppressed groups. Sadly, we have yet to learn our 
]essons well enough to overcome this marginalization and oppression. 


Time, Health, and Medicine. Edited by Ronald Frankenberg. Newbury 
Park, Calif.: Sage, 1992. Pp. xi+ 173. $49.95. 


Kathy Charmaz 
Sonoma State University 


Ronald Frankenberg introduces this volume by saying that the chapters 
represent and reflect the product of the contributors’ overlapping pasts. 
His aim is to open and, I think, renew discussions of health and medicine 
by making time a pivotal focus. Frankenberg quickly disclaims the 
achievement of any closure to the field through this collection but it does 
contribute to the growing discourse of social scientific perspectives and 
research on time as well as to the established literature in medical sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. 

Each chapter of this work contributes insights and observations about 
how time affects health, medical practice, or the relationship between 
time and the patient’s or the practitioner’s experience. However, the 
links between the chapters are weak and the emphasis given to time 
often remains uneven, unexplicated, and taken-for-granted. Readers who 
expect an analysis of the concepts of time in health and healing in a 
volume that purports to look at time critically may be disappointed. The 
final contributor, Barbara Adam, who provides a concluding critique, 
certainly seems to be. The critical focus of most of the contributors cen- 
ters on how clock time is controlled, allocated, and exchanged in health- 
care settings. When notions of time are reduced to clock time—with the 
resultant questions of who does and does not control it, when someone 
does gain control of it, and how long do they have the control and why— 
the critical focus becomes clearer. 
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Frankenberg’s opening chapter, “‘Your Time or Mine’: Temporal 
Contradictions of Biomedical Practice,” artfully juxtaposes the diverse 
time structures and expenditures of physicians, nurses, and patients. He 
looks on time as a commodity, doled out in linear clock-time measures. 
Frankenberg relates spending time to symbolic value in the “cultural 
performance of sickness.” He argues for a concept of sickness because 
“disease” depends on the social organization of medical professionals 
and biologists and “illness” depends on a socially constructed sense of 
self. That is an intriguing point but specifying exactly why and how that 
is so would help. However, Frankenberg tucks away little surprises and 
gems throughout the chapter such as noting that physicians “take” 
rather than “listen” to patient histories. Frankenberg’s critiques of ear- 
lier works lead him to conclude that revolutionary changes in health 
services require turning time itself upside down. Now what would that 
look and feel like? 

The themes of scarce linear time and efforts to control it are echoed 
in Cecil Helman’s skillful analysis of the Type A behavior pattern, Ken 
Starkey’s organizational analysis of the hospital consultant, and Peter 
Pritchard’s contrast between the general practitioner’s time shortages 
and strategies and patients’ time problems. For Pritchard, the essence of 
continuity of care preserves the patient’s identity as a person and requires 
the patient’s identification of the doctor as his or hers. Does it? To what 
extent do patients’ and physicians’ actzons support this contention? Is 
identification of self as a patient a compelling one? Under which condi- 
tions? When is the patient identity created by and recorded on the medi- 
cal chart sufficient for continuity of care? 

Franza Pizzini and Hilary Thomas discuss similar themes in women's 
health. Thomas provides a more detailed temporal analysis of menstrua- 
tion, conception, pregnancy, and birth with stress on their timing, order- 
liness, manageability, and control. She points out that “family planning" 
suggests a metaphor of housekeeping and, moreover, employs its constant 
struggle against disorder, sloth, and neglect. Thomas also turns a keen 
eye to the timing of medically controlled pregnancies and births. She 
argues that attending to time allows the reseacher to note the distribution 
of events and the interpretations participants make of them. Pizzini looks 
at timing and at the coordination between rhythm and time. She recom- 
mends a balance between the organizational time of the hospital and the 
individual woman's physical and psychological time. It would have been 
logical to include cross-cultural comparisons with hospitals that have 
done just that (albeit, possibly, for economic rather than patient-care 
motives). 

Three chapters are simply superb. They are: (1) Paul Bellaby’s subtle 
analysis of the relation between rhythm in manual work and health, 
absence, and deadlines, (2) Alan Prout’s detailing of how time economy 
shaped children’s sickness absences from school, and (3) Pat Allatt’s 
sensitive depiction of the effect of the disrupted sociotemporal order on 
unemployed young adults’ sense of well-being. These chapters draw di- 
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rectly on detailed firsthand research. Many insights within the other 
chapters are certainly interesting and valuable, such as Pritchard’s sum- 
mary of kinds of time, Starkey’s observation of possible failure of physi- 
cians to rationalize and manage their time use, and Adam’s reminder of 
the body’s physiological temporal organization. Often, however, the 
source of the author’s ideas is not always clear. It would help enormously 
if they pinpointed where and to what extent their work rested on empiri- 
cal research, built on earlier studies, or developed from their interpreta- 
tions and hunches. 

In her critique of the preceding chapters, Barbara Adam states, “a 
social science focus on the time aspects of health, it seems, does not 
necessarily bring these into high relief or explore their relation. . . . As 
quantity, quality, rhythm, chronology, history and intensity the time 
aspects of health form unproblematic components of the analyses” 
(p. 153). But that does not mean that social scientific inquiry cannot take 
these aspects as problematic even if these authors largely did not. Many 
of their chapters point the way to doing just the type of inquiry Adam 
desires if they (and we) take their current renderings of time as the start- 
ing, rather than the concluding, point of analysis. Studying time poses 
three knotty problems to overcome: (1) taking time as a problematic 
topic, (2) rendering elusive perspectives of time visible, and (3) devel- 
oping a language to think and talk about time. Although implicit, 
this book helps us to address these problems. The volume also points to 
ways that diverse disciplinary approaches can fruitfully use and build 
upon each other, rather than essentially reproducing a single approach. 
Providing the contrasts and links between the concepts of sickness 
and illness, for example, would correct and specify the applicability of 
concepts in medical sociology. In sum, this volume provides the ground- 
work for deepening our understanding of health and medicine by 
examining time and simultaneously suggests directions for further re- 
search. 


LC 


Research Fraud in the Behavioral and Biomedical Sciences. Edited by 
David J. Miller and Michael Hersen. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1992. Pp. xii - 251. 


Mark A. Schneider 
University of Michigan 


Although scientific fraud has been of interest to social scientists for more 
than a generation, progress in systematic research and theory concerning 
it has been notably lacking. Sociologists who look to Research Fraud for 
a remedy will find that its contributors (none, incidentally, from sociol- 
ogy) are just as anecdotal in their evidence and tbeoretically at sea as 
usual, causing us to wonder whether the phenomenon will ever be ex- 
plained at the social level. The book's concern is less with research than 
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with establishing a background and a framework for policy, but re- 
viewing its contents may help us to reflect on our ignorance. 

The often-noted motivational paradox in scientific fraud—that its re- 
wards are significant only when the likelihood of getting nabbed is very 
high—limits phenomenological access because, unlike most white-collar 
criminals, scientific cheats can seem an alien form of life. Of the three 
perpetrators described in detail in the book, John Darsee, apparently a ` 
fabricator ab ovo (discussed by his former chair, Eugene Braunwald), is 
most easily read as a sociopath or otherwise "troubled." On the other 
hand, David Miller's look at accused plagiarist Elias Alsabti, an Iraqi- 
trained medical researcher who eventually worked in America, leaves us 
wondering whether the system in which he was socialized (or its corrup- 
tion by the ruling party) might be responsible. Miller reviews both cases 
in an additional chapter on the psychology of fraud. 

To understand the phenomenon apart from culture and personality, 
however, we would need yields from situational and structural variation. 
William Summerlin's pecular resort to deception in graft-rejection re- 
search, for instance, is sometimes “explained” by the increased pressures 
of research careers (discussed in a chapter by Mark Thelen and Thomas 
DiLorenzo). Are changes in the working conditions or in the moral cli- 
mate of science perhaps responsible for fraud among researchers who 
would otherwise resist temptation? Has a classic vocation been trans- 
formed into a satanic mill where cutting corners (or worse) becomes 
more likely because more imaginable? Unfortunately, without knowing 
whether the incidence, prevalence, or location of fraud has changed 
significantly, speculation as to whether it is explainable by "new" condi- 
tions is premature. Nor is this circumstance likely to change, granted the 
difficulties of gathering data. In this respect as in others, fraud proves 
quite frustrating. ` 

Yet a good deal can still be done with it sociologically. Arthur Jensen's 
chapter on Cyril Burt's case, for instance, provides interesting material 
for a social constructionist. Jensen argues with some force that the jury 
on Burt should still be out, though his guilt now seems taken for granted 
by the community at large. In "tough" cases like this, as with that of 
Thereza Imanishi-Kari today, how and why accusations of fraud are 
constructed, and how they fare in the wider community, are certainly 
amenable to sociological investigation. 

As noted previously, Research Fraud is largely tuned to different ques- 
tions and a different audience. It aims to “(1) elucidate various problems 
in the current scientific system, (2) provide guidelines to reseachers and 
institutions for preventing [fraud], and (3) recommend . . . policy devel- 
opment...to monitor more effectively the huge behavioral and biomedi- 
cal research enterprise" (p. 14). In addition to the studies noted above, 
the book devotes chapters to the ethics of science, legal responses to 
scientific misconduct, fraud's broader consequences, and the specific 
problems faced by journal editors and institutional review boards. While 
the contributions vary somewhat in quality, persons who may at any 
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point encounter fraud— particularly editors, university chairs, deans, le- 
gal personnel, and Washington lobbyists—as well as federal policymak- 
ers, will find the presentations stimulating and quite useful overall. Sev- 
eral of the contributors have already “been there," and their counsel is 
welcome. 

Even given the book's focus, however, sociologists would expect it to 
include a chapter on the political context of policy-making. The institu- 
tions we develop to deter or process scientific fraud, after all, will be 
determined as much in the political arena as by “rational” design based 
on prior experience. Like doctors and lawyers, scientists left to them- 
selves inevitably claim self-policing rights and, when given them, inevita- 
bly police ineffectually. When confronted with horror stories and atten- 
dant moves toward oversight, they predict damage to science—to the 
loss of all. Whether they prevail is a function of their strength in compari- 
son with potential antagonists like government and the press, and in 
such a context, even apparently tangential phenomena (such as current 
squabbles between big and little science) can, by changing perceptions 
of strength, influence outcomes. Greater attention to the politics of sci-. 
ence and to the comparative sociology of professions would have made . 
Research Fraud, which is helpful on its own terms, more relevant to 
sociologists. ; 


Bad Medicine: The Prescription Drug Industry in the Third World. By 
Milton Silverman, Mia Lydecker, and Philip R. Lee. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1992. Pp. xvii + 358. $29.95. 


Stephen Hilgartner 
Columbia University : 
How successfully the central goals of pharmaceutical policy—the provi- 
sion of safe, efficacious drugs to customers at reasonable prices—are 
being achieved in the rich industrialized nations remains a matter of 
debate. There is, however, little doubt that, in the Third World, these 
goals are especially elusive and the problem is compounded by poverty, 
corruption, and a dependent position in the world economy. In those 
countries both domestic and multinational drug companies have made ` 
exaggerated claims for their products without disclosing their risks. By 
using promotional campaigns to capture large market shares for brand 
name drugs, despite the availability of inexpensive generic versions, they 
have diverted scarce health-care resources. Occasional shortages of some 
drugs can make it difficult for even the rich to obtain reliable supplies 
of medication without traveling abroad. The hazards are aggravated by 
the widespread practice of over-the-counter selling of what are clearly 
prescription drugs. Moreover, owing to improper storage of drugs and 
sometimes to the existence of outright fraud, people cannot always be 
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confident that medicine obtained from the pharmacists actually contains 
the appropriate quantities of active ingredients. 

Bad Medicine, the latest book from a trio of health-policy analysts, 
examines these problems. The authors have been persistent observers 
and prominent critics of the prescription drug industry for nearly three 
decades. Over the years, Milton Silverman, Mia Lydecker, and Philip R. 
Lee have critiqued pharmaceutical pricing practices, exposed instances of 
drug companies exaggerating the efficacy or hiding the hazards of their 
wares, and tenaciously pressed for reforms. This book continues in this 
activist tradition. However, readers seeking a careful analysis of the drug 
industry in Third World contexts will be disappointed. 

Bad Medicine badly needs an editor; the book is extremely fragmented. 
Chapters—and on occasion photographs—arrive in a nearly random or- 
der. New topics and anecdotes appear without warning. The book seems 
to have been assembled, rather than written, by piecing together bits of 
lectures and articles originally prepared for diverse audiences. At times 
it reads like a muckraking exposé aimed at a broad public audience. At 
other times, it seems to be intended for drug-policy insiders. Sometimes 
the authors offer opinionated commentary without much in the way of 
support, and sometimes they present a set of facts without much interpre- 
tation; they never develop a sustained argument in a systematic and 
disciplined way. 

Nevertheless, the determined reader can extract some useful informa- 
tion from this book. The authors have painstakingly collected data on 
how the same drugs are marketed in different countries with particular 
attention paid to warnings and contraindications. Their survey covered 
40 compounds marketed as roughly 1,500 products in 74 Third World 
countries, the United States, and the United Kingdom. The results reveal 
numerous international differences in the warnings given for many drugs. 
In general, the warnings in Third World countries are less extensive than 
in the United States or United Kingdom. This is often the case even 
when the same company sells the same drug in different countries. 

One can begin to appreciate the extent of the problems from the au- 
thors’ descriptions of specific controversies. They also clearly convey the 
difficulty of implementing effective reforms. For example, the authors 
contend that over the past decade a number of multinational drug compa- 
nies have responded to criticism by removing dangerous products from 
Third World markets. But domestic firms filled the vacuum, introducing 
the same dangerous products and leaving the risk to consumers un- 
changed. 

There is no doubt that the problems discussed in Bad Medicine raise 
issues important to sociologists. More research is needed not only on the 
prescription drug industry in developing nations, but also on broader but 
related issues, such as the international political economy of high- 
technology industries, or the regulation of risky technologies in devel- 
oping nations. Social scientists who wish to explore these subjects more 
deeply may find Bad Medicine useful. The book is weak on both analysis 
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and presentation, but much of the information it contains is not readily 
available anywhere else. 


Health Care Systems and Their Patients: An International Perspective. 
Edited by Marilynn M. Rosenthal and Marcel Frenkel. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1992. Pp. 345. $39.95. 


Mary Ruggie 
Columbia University 


It is both refreshing and disheartening for an American immersed in the 
debate over “play or-pay” versus managed competition versus tax cred- 
its, and so forth, and so forth to see that other countries’ health-care 
systems can be so coherently summarized in a few pages, and also to 
note that while many work quite well and are basically satisfactory to 
patients and practitioners alike, they all have problems, too. Above all, 
cost control is an elusive achievement. However, what is considered to 
be “unacceptably” high expenditure for health care varies among the 
advanced industrialized countries from 6% of GNP in Britain to 12% in 
the United States. 

All of the countries discussed in this book are experimenting with both 
state and market mechanisms of cost containment. There is no clear 
relationship between type of country or health-care system, on the one 
hand, and cost-control strategy, on the other, nor between strategy used 
and outcome (efficiency or effectiveness) achieved. The concluding chap- 
ter in the book offers a fine summary and initial categorization of relation- 
ships that appear to be emerging. However, at this point in the compara- 
tive analysis of health-care systems we must continue to describe and 
assess individual country’s efforts. 

Among the variations: to control demand, Britain, for example, uses 
general practitioners (GPs) as gatekeepers and imposes waiting lists for 
elective surgery. To control resouces, Canada uses global budgeting, but 
is only beginning to limit hospital beds, hospital stays, and technology, 
and to encourage outpatient alternatives. To control payment, American 
HMOs use capitation or negotiated fees, and the U.S. Medicare and 
Medicaid programs (in some states) impose reimbursement limits through 
the DRGs (diagnostic research groups) and the RBRVS (resource-based 
relative value scales). All the countries presented are encouraging compe- 
tition and privatization in some form, including reduced public coverage, 
supplementary private insurance, or user fees. Despite the variety of 
cost-control methods attempted, one key to success consistently identified 
in the chapters is negotiation between government and the medical pro- 
fession. Governments can legislate change, but some measure of physi- 
cian agreement as well as compromise on all sides must precede reg- 
ulations or motivate experimentation if compliance and rationalized 
expenditure are to follow. 
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This book does an excellent job of highlighting the main points of 
debate in each country. Some countries are concerned about excessive 
hospital use and are attempting to establish alternative community care 
and prevention programs. Other countries condone the extra time to 
recover fully (e.g., Germany, where the separation between GPs and 
specialists encourages long hospital stays). Most countries are tightening 
government methods of remunerating physicians and dealing with their 
organized power over medical knowledge and service delivery. No coun- 
try is satisfied with its still insipid methods of controlling the technology, 
including pharmaceuticals (which have been overused because of de- 
mand, supply, the quest for progress, and insurance coverage). Many 
more issues are addressed here. Although they are framed within the 
overt struggle to control costs, the discussions enable us to see how cost- 
control efforts are uprooting the tensions between medicine and health 
care. 

The descriptions are sufficiently rich and lucid to be valuable for un- 
dergraduate and graduate students alike. The countries presented are 
the United States, Canada (Quebec is a questionable representative; its 
community care program has progressed much further than those of other 
provinces), France, Germany, Australia, Japan, Sweden, New Zealand, 
Britain, USSR, Hungary, and China. Discussions are up to date, for the 
most part, including a few paragraphs on the impact of reunification in 
Germany (economic and reorganizational problems loom) and one on the 
difficulties ahead for the new Commonwealth of Independent States. The 
data, however, stop at 1987. 

Whatever choices are made at any given time, health-care systems 
evolve. And increasingly, new choices are involving patients as actors 
who both shape and respond to the system. Following each of the coun- 
try’s descriptions are short, anecdotal accounts of the experiences of pa- 
tients, most of them articulate, well-educated individuals. Only two in- 
terviews are with working-class patients. Several of the accounts note the 
“specialness” of their cases (those of a professor in a university hospital, 
supplementary private insurance in a nationalized system, Americanized 
attitudes about "respectful" parents, personal connections). Because one 
can always find good and bad features about health care in any country, 
I would like to have seen more systematic comparative analyses of how 
patients fare in different systems and from different strategies of cost 
containment. Without more guidance, a reader is left to draw the conclu- 
sion that patient satisfaction or dissatisfaction is mainly due to the person- 
alities of providers or the general attitude with which care is given. 
“Patient participation" (which has been used to mean everything from 
user fees to self-help) indeed works best when complemented by a pro- 
vider’s capacity for social responsibility. The field of health policy is 
ready now for more sophisticated analyses of the former to complement 
its growing concern and recommendations concerning the latter. 
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Intensive Care: Medical Ethics and the Medical Profession. By Robert 
Zussman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 252. $29.95 
(cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


James Hughes 
University of Chicago 


Social research on clinical medical ethics has rarely gone beyond attitude 
surveys to ethnographic and quantitative description of medical decision 
making. Those who have studied the practice of medical ethics, such as 
sociologists Charles Bosk (Forgive and Remember [Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1979], and All’s God's Mistakes: Genetic Counseling in 
a Pediatric Hospital [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992]) and 
Renee Anspach (Deciding Who Lives: Fateful Choices in an Intensive- 
Care Nursery [Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1992]) or ethicists Charles Lidz and Alan Meisel (Informed Consent [New 
York: Guilford Press, 1983]), have generated important and provocative 
insights. Robert Zussman’s very readable study admirably adds to this 
growing empirical literature. 

Zussman spent 120 days in a New York City borough intensive care 
unit (ICU), and 60 days in a small town Massachusetts ICU, observing, 
examining patient records, and interviewing patients, staff, and families. 
Both ICUs were in large teaching hospitals, and thus not representative 
of the majority of American hospitals which are usually smaller, with 
less high technical equipment, and no medical students and residents in 
service. Nonetheless, Zussman’s observations are generalizable. 

The first part of the book reviews sociological writing on patients, 
doctors, and nurses, discussing the stresses and norms of residency, the 
conflicts between physicians and nurses, and the institutional forces that 
rob patients of their decision-making capacity. The second half of the 
book reviews informed consent, termination of treatment, “futility,” 
and the microallocation of resources. Throughout Zussman seamlessly 
interweaves references to the relevant literature with quotes from inter- 
viewees and statistical evidence from the two facilities that illustrate his 
points. : 

The overall thrust is to deconstruct the ideal doctor-patient relationship 
portrayed in medical ethics, where autonomous patients contract with 
perfect agent-physicians in long-standing dyadic relationships, and have 
moment-to-moment control over their treatment. Rather, Zussman dem- 
onstrates that, from admission to the ICU, through treatment, to dis- 
charge or death, intensive care patients are largely subjects of biological 
and institutional forces beyond their control. Patient autonomy has pene- 
trated medical practice, but only by creating rituals of closure, such as 
the signing of informed consent forms or the writing of a “do not resusci- 
tate" order in a chart, to punctuate continuous negotiations over treat- 
ment decisions among providers and families. These rituals are important 
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in reaffirming our social values,but have done little to change the power 
relationship between physician and patient. 

While Zussman intends his observations to apply more generally to 
medical practice, he explicitly chooses the ICU as the crucible of the 
tension between physician authority and patient autonomy. Most of the 
patients in intensive care are either unconscious, confused, or have tubes 
down their throats that discourage speech. Yet it is precisely in the inten- 
slve care unit that important life-changing decisions are made, often 
urgently, such as whether to assist breathing mechanically or treat a 
condition aggressively. The focus on the ICU allows Zussman to review 
America's overreliance on high-tech medicine, the widespread feeling 
that patients are being “tortured” unnecessarily, and our inefficient for- 
feiture of rationing decisions to physicians and hospitals. Zussman shows 
that, for both hospitals he studied, “triage” amounted to keeping the 
ICU full, suggesting that demand was correlated with supply rather than 
need. 

Zussman is particularly sharp at illustrating how reliance on families 
as surrogate decision makers empowers physicians. Physicians are able 
to determine families' evaluation of prognosis, quality of life, and appro- 
priate care. Treatment can offer "a 595 window of hope" or be "simply 
futile." Physicians often choose which relative to recognize as the pa- 
tient's surrogate and will go to great length to contact distant relatives 
to have them sign off on a course of action. 

If they are met with resistance, physicians may dismiss relatives as 
emotionally distressed or technically ignorant. The central technique of 
maintaining professional autonomy, which Zussman demonstrates with 
illuminating quotes and anecdotes, is to keep the scope of patient and 
family decisions as vague as possible, retaining the bulk of discretion 
within the realm of the "technical," over which only the physicians can 
claim competence. 

My only frustration with this style of sociological deconstruction of the 
practice of power is that it raises questions about whether things could 
in fact be any different. Sociologists such as Howard Waitzkin (The Poli- 
tics of Medical Encounters [New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press, 
1991] suggest that doctor-patient relationships are dramatically different 
under other cultural and political orders. But how could treatment op- 
tions be made fully transparent to families, much less to comatose pa- 
tients? Is there not an inescapable amount of professional autonomy, 
against which we can at best enact democratic rituals? In the end, Zuss- 
man leaves us with larger questions about the structural inevitability and 
mutability of professional authority, and political questions about the 
plausibility of the goal of complete self-determination. 
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The Changing Contract Across Generations 
Vern L. Bengtson (University of Southern California) 
and W. Andrew Achenbaum (University of Michigan), editors 


1993. xviii + 311 pages. References, index. 
0-202-30459-0 Cloth $46.95. 0-202-30460-4 Paper $23.95 


In this volume, a distinguished group of sociologists, economists, historians, demographers, 
and political analysts explores various facets of the complex issues surrounding generational 
equality. The goal throughout is to assess generational ties by gender, race, and class, and 

to consider how societal changes presage conflict in family members’ relationships and 
social ties. 


Discreet Indiscretions 


The Social Organization of Gossip 


Jérg R. Bergmann (Justus Liebig University, Giessen, Germany) 
Translated by John Bednarz, Jr., with the assistance of Eva Barron 


1993. xv + 206 pages. References, index. 
0-202-30467-1 Cloth $42.95. 0-202-30468-X Paper $21.95 


Discreet Indiscretions treats daily gossip, both friendly and malicious, as the genre of 
everyday communication. The study shifts among the sociology of language, of knowledge, 
and of culture, providing a detailed analysis of the manifestations, the inner structures, and 
the outward social settings of gossip. 
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Urban Poverty and the American Underclass 
Joel A. Devine and James D. Wright (both of Tulane University) 


1993. xxvii + 236 pages. References, index. 
0-202-30473-6 Cloth $34.95. 0-202-30474-4 Paper $17.95 


Devine and Wright join the debate on persisting poverty in the U.S. with this incisive and 
cogently documented narrative. They argue, convincingly, that the social and economic 
costs of poverty-related problems exceed what it will cost to find remedies that address the 
underlying causes of residual poverty. 


The Deviance Process 

(Third Edition) 

Erdwin H. Pfuhl (Emeritus, Arizona State University) 
and Stuart Henry (Eastern Michigan University) 


1993. xiv + 281 pages. References, index. 
0-202-30469-8 Cloth $43.95. 0-202-30470-1 Paper $22.95 


This thoroughly revised and updated text offers a social constructionist perspective for 
studying deviance as an impermanent, human creation resulting from people interacting with 
one another. 


From Reviews of the First Edition: 


"This work is an excellent supporting text for any deviancy course, and stands on its own as 
a treatise on the deviance process.” —Contemporary Sociology 
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This volume reviews the substantial contributions to social problems theory that have been 
made by social constructionist theorists over the last twenty-five years and covers recent 
debates about the future of the perspective. These contributions redefine the central 
questions of social problems theory and articulate a program for analyzing social problems 
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development of the constructionist agenda. 
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Addressing the notion of deviance, this volume examines the “oldest profession” as just that: 
a service industry with professional sex workers. This reframing of prostitution is done by 
chronicling the evolution of COYOTE, the leading organization of the contemporary 
prostitutes’ rights movement. 
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Niklas Luhmann here develops a theoretical program for the emerging field of risk research. 
Individual chapters show how strongly and differently the separate function systems in 

modern society (politics, law, science, and the economy) react to the hazardous situations to 
which they are exposed. 
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Scientific Revolutions 
Thomas S. Kuhn’s Philosophy of Sctence 


Paul Hoyningen-Huene 

Translated by Alexander T. Levine 

Witb a foreword by Thomas S. Kubn 

This book clarifies Kuhn’s enormously influential 
ideas and determines how his theories might be 
expanded. Hoyningen-Huene does not offer 
merely another interpretation—he brings Kuhn's 
work into focus through extended discussions 
with Kuhn and an encyclopedic reading of his 
work. 
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Now In Paper 


On the Shoulders 
of Giants 


A Shandean Postscript. 

The Post-Italianate Edition 

Robert K. Merton 

A Foreword by Umberto Eco, an Afterword by 

Denis Donoghue, and a Preface and Postface by the Author 

Robert Merton traces the origin of Newton’s 

aphorism, “If I have seen farther, it is by standing 

on the shoulders of giants” to explore such fun- 

damental questions as creativity, the acceptance 

and rejection of tradition, plagiarism, the trans- 

mission of knowledge, the complex concept of 

progress, and the social conditioning of science. 
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The Protestant Ethic Revisited: 
Disciplinary Revolution and State 


Formation in Holland and Prussia! 


Philip S. Gorski 
University of California, Berkeley 


Current theories explain state structure and strength in terms of 
differences in socioeconomic and administrative development. 
Here, it is argued that a third factor was also critical in early mod- 
ern state formation: a disciplinary revolution unleashed by ascetic 
Protestant movements. The essay critiques Foucault’s and Elias’s 
theories of social disciplinization, explores the importance of disci- 
plinary revolutions for the formation of two types of states (constitu- 
tional republics and military-bureaucratic monarchies), and seeks 
to identify and correct deficiencies in the neo-Marxist and institu- 
tionalist theories of the state. 


E come la osservanza del culto divino ë cagione della grandezza delle 
republiche, cosí il dispregio di quello é cagione della rovina di esse. 
Machiavelli, Discorsi 


Der Staat ist die wahre Sittlichkeit ... 
Hegel, Philosophie des Rechts 


DISCIPLINE AND STATE FORMATION 
Theoretical Problem 


Michel Foucault once quipped that “we have not yet chopped off the 
king's head in political theory." The same might be said of contemporary 
state theory. For the two major schools of thought, neo-Marxist (Ander- 


1 Writing this essay has been a long and intellectually formative process, so many 
acknowledgements are in order. I would first like to thank Robert Bellah, who con- 
vinced me that religion matters in history, and the late Reinhard Bendix, who pro- 
vided critical early guidance in my research. I am also deeply indebted to Ann Swidler 
and the members of the Berkeley Colloquium on Religion and Society, whose stimulat- 
ing discussions critically shaped the theoretical approach to the historical study of 
religion developed here. I would also like to express my gratitude to David Laitin, 
William Sewell, Jr., and the members of Wilder House for their valuable comments on 
an earlier version of the paper and to the Columbia Council on European Studies for 
a grant that enabled me to do my initial research in Europe. Finally, I owe a special 
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son 1979; Wallerstein 1976—87) and institutionalist (Barker 1966; Tilly 
1974, 1990; Poggi 1978), share a one-sided conceptualization of state 
formation as a process of political and administrative centralization.” 

The main hypothesis of this essay is that the formation of national 
states in early modern Europe (1517—1789) was not solely the product of 
an administrative revolution driven by absolutizing princes. It was 
equally the result of a disciplinary revolution sparked by ascetic religious 
movements, the most important of which was Calvinism. The presence 
or absence of disciplinary revolution, I will argue, was a critical (though 
by no means exclusive) determinant of state structure and strength. As- 
cetic Protestant movements such as Calvinism promoted discipline on 
three levels. First, they instilled an ethic of self-discipline within individ- 
ual believers. Second, they invented a variety of institutional strategies 
for maintaining collective discipline within the church. And third, they 
promoted social reforms aimed at increasing popular discipline. Where 
such movements allied with rising political elites—in particular, urban 
burgers or centralizing monarchs—the result was a profound transforma- 
tion of social and institutional life, a disciplinary revolution, with far- 
reaching consequences for state formation. 

This essay will examine the consequences of disciplinary revolution for 
early modern state formation in two different contexts: the urbanized, 
economically developed region stretching from Northern Italy to the 
North Atlantic (the "core" of world-systems theory) and the sparsely 
settled, agricultural region of Central and Eastern Europe (the *semipe- 
riphery". Two instances of successful disciplinary revolution will be 
examined, one in the core (the Dutch Republic, ca. 1560—1650) and one 
in the semiperiphery (Hohenzollern Prussia, ca. 1640—1720), and then 


thanks to the reviewers at AJS, whose incisive criticisms forced me to rethink, relativ- 
ize, and clarify my argument. Please address all correspondence to Philip S. Gorski, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


? In many analyses, state formation is thought of as a progressive series of stages— 
e.g., feudalism, Stándestaat, absolutism, the modern or bourgeois state, etc. One 
case—usually France—is identified as paradigmatic. Then, an attempt is made to 
explain the degree to which the remaining cases diverge from the paradigm. Anderson 
(1979) improves on this scheme slightly by distinguishing between Eastern and West- 
ern European models of state formation. But it is Wallerstein (1976—87) who goes 
furthest toward recognizing the actual diversity of state forms in early modern Europe 
and breaking with these quasi-evolutionary models. But while he succeeds in identi- 
fying the general pattern of geographical variation, he is unable to fully account for 
the character of the states in the area that should be most important to him, namely, 
the core states of Holland and England. 
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contrasted to other cases where disciplinary revolution failed or was ab- 
sent. I argue that successful disciplinary revolution led to the formation 
of republican states in the core region and made possible the construction 
of strong, centralized, monarchical states in the semiperiphery. 


Historical Problem 


The analysis presented here represents an effort to address empirical 
anomalies left unexplained by the neo-Marxist and institutionalist theo- 
ries of state formation. The first regards the formation of constitutional 
republics in the North Atlantic region. Neo-Marxists fail to explain why 
the most economically advanced nations of the early modern period— 
Holland and England*—did not give birth to “strong” (i.e., administra- 
tively centralized) states.* Structuralists, in turn, cannot account for the 
manifest administrative, financial, military, and colonial power of states 
such as those that diverged radically from the “strong-state” model of 
absolutist France. Despite their failure to develop a strong, central ad- 
ministrative apparatus, the constitutional republics exhibited all the key 
characteristics of “stateness”: they maintained a high degree of domestic 
order, extracted material resources, defended their borders, and managed 
massive commercial and expansionary ventures. Not only have existing 


3 This interpretation of the English case may strike some readers as unorthodox, since 
a number of historical sociologists have coded it rather differently, i.e., as a prodigious 
case of absolutism that met with an early demise (Anderson 1979; Corrigan and Sayer 
1985). And indeed, due to the favorable circumstances created by geography and the 
Norman Conquest, the English monarchy did achieve a comparatively high degree 
of administrative centralization early on. However, much of this was undone during 
the politica! upheavals of the 17th century: control over municipal government fell 
into the hands of the gentry; constitutional limitations were placed on the power 
of the crown; and sovereignty came to reside in Parliament. Not incidental to this 
development was what may be called a “late” disciplinary revolution. Of course, the 
English constitutional system was by no means identical to that of the Dutch Republic: 
England had a king, the Netherlands a stadtholder. But insofar as their strength 
rested on a combination of commercial wealth and disciplinization, the Dutch and 
English states were structurally similar. 


* I do not mean to suggest that Wallerstein (1976—87) is unaware of the fact that the 
Dutch and English states did not exhibit a high degree of administrative centralization. 
Because of their superior level of economic development, he argues, these states did 
not "need" a high degree of administrative centralization. (It may then be asked 
why the third core state, France, did need to be centralized.) Not only does this 
quasi-functionalist perspective fail to give a positive explanation of state structure in 
the core (Why, e.g., did the Netherlands not evolve into a confederation of city-states 
on the Italian model?) it also fails to offer an account of what other than wealth— 
made these states "strong." 
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theories been unable to account for the structure and strength of republi- 
can states,° they have not even recognized the constitutional republic as 
a distinct type of state.^ 

The second historical anomaly regards state formation outside the core. 
Both neo-Marxist and structuralist theorists have pointed to the material 
and institutional obstacles faced by state builders in the semiperiphery 
and their consequences for political development.’ But neither has ad- 
vanced a comprehensive explanation for why some state builders, such 
as Brandenburg-Prussia (and to a lesser extent Russia), were able to 
compensate for these disadvantages by establishing highly effective bu- 
reaucratic apparatuses, while other regional powers (like Poland and 
Saxony) declined or disappeared. Despite the lack of material resources 
and the presence of a strong and independent nobility, the Hohenzollerns 
succeeded in forging "strong" states capable of raising taxes, fielding 
large armies, and effectively policing their subjects. It is now possible 
to state the main historical theses of this essay in preliminary form: disci- 
plinary revolution was a necessary condition for the formation of consti- 
tutional republics in economically advanced regions and for the formation 
of strong, centralized, monarchical states in economically backward re- 
gions. 


* The one exception to this is Tilly (1990), who attributes republican strength to 
economic development. While there is some merit in this, I will argue that commercial 
development alone does not constitute a sufficient explanation for republican state 
formation. 

6 The one exception to this rule is the work of Michael Mann (1986). Most state 
theorists, to the extent that they have recognized the existence of the constitutional 
republics at all, have categorized them as "early" bourgeois democracies. However, 
the constitutional republics were neither bourgeois nor democratic. They were gener- 
ally ruled in semicollegial form by an elite or oligarchy composed of some mixture of 
nobles, urban burgers, and gentry (Durand 1973; Koenigsberger 1988). Nor were the 
republics mere aberrations or historical accidents. The republics saw themselves as 
independent and legitimate alternatives to various forms of despotic and absolutist 
rule and located themselves within a definite historical tradition stretching back to 
antiquity (Baron 1955; Gilbert 1984; Pocock 1975; Skinner 1978; Wood 1969; Van 
Gelderen 1992). For these reasons, I believe that the constitutional republic should 
be seen as a type of state structurally and historically distinct from the various forms 
of political democracy that emerge after the American and French revolutions. 

” Wallerstein (1976—87) stresses the economic inferiority of the East and its dependent 
relationship with the West. Anderson (1979) emphasizes the military inferiority of the 
East and the threat of conquest. Tilly (1990) rightly notes the interrelationship between 
the two—a lack of resources and the need to create a strong military machine. 

* Another case of disciplinary revolution “from above," which exhibits both historical 
parallels and connections to Prussia, is Meiji Japan. Unfortunately, it is beyond the 
scope of this essay to explore the Japanese case. 
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The Case Studies 


The empirical portion of the essay will focus on studies of two salient 
(and, as we will see, interconnected) cases whose significance has either 
been ignored (the Dutch Republic) or widely misinterpreted (Hohenzol- 
lern Prussia) within the English-speaking world. 

The Dutch Republic was born out of the “Dutch Revolt,” the rebellion 
of the Netherlands against Habsburg rule during the late 16th century. 
During the revolt, the Calvinist movement, with its tightly organized 
ecclesiastical system, formed the core of militant, armed resistance. Fol- 
lowing the revolt, the movement provided the primary support for the 
new regime. An alliance between urban patricians and Calvinists pro- 
vided a social and organizational basis for the establishment of a strong 
system of local government, which made the Dutch Republic one of the 
strongest and most orderly states in 17th-century Europe, and, indeed, 
one of its “lead societies,” despite the weak development of its central 
administration (Hill 1980, p. 4). 

The Dutch Republic was admired widely, but perhaps nowhere more 
than in Prussia. Inspired in part by the Dutch example, the House of 
Hohenzollern converted to Calvinism in 1613. Under Frederick William, 
“the Great Elector” (1640—88), a new administrative elite composed 
overwhelmingly of Calvinists, forged a rudimentary central apparatus. 
Under Frederick I (1688—1713), the Berlin court built close ties with 
Pietism, an ascetic movement within German Lutheranism. During 
Frederick William De reign (1713—40), the relationship between the 
crown and the Pietist movement, particularly the social reformist wing 
led by August Hermann Francke, became even closer. Those with Pietist 
sympathies and credentials gained access to the various branches of state 
service—civil administration, the officers corps, and the ministry. At the 
same time, Francke’s Pietist academies in Halle served as the model for 
a variety of educational institutions, both elite and popular. The alliance 
between the Hohenzollerns and the Pietists provided the social and orga- 
nizational basis for the consolidation of the central administration. This 
strong and efficient central bureaucracy, in turn, was the foundation for 
Brandenburg-Prussia’s rise to the status of a great power during the 18th 
century. 


Theoretical Perspective 


The relationship of social discipline to state formation is not an entirely 
novel problem. It has been examined in considerable detail by Norbert 
Elias and Michel Foucault.’ Elias sees “disciplinization” as a social psy- 


? It has also been the subject of several important essays by the Austrian historian 
and social theorist Gerhard Oestreich (see, e.g., 1956, 1968). Indeed, the interpretation 
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chological process in which the regulation of drives and affects becomes 
internalized in the individual (Elias 1976). He argues that the spread of 
“civility” from the aristocracy to the middle classes helped create “paci- 
fied populations” susceptible to central administrative rule (Elias 1983; 
Mann 1986; Giddens 1987). Although Foucault does touch on the norma- 
tive foundations of self-discipline in his later writings (Foucault 1975—83, 
1990),!% the main thrust of Foucault’s work is to portray disciplinization 
primarily as an institutional process in which certain basic techniques 
(e.g., panopticism) are replicated and applied within a widening variety 
of social fields (Foucault 1963, 1972, 1975). By creating mechanisms of 
social control that could subsequently be appropriated by the central 
authorities, he contends, the diffusion of disciplinary techniques laid the 
“micropolitical” foundations for the “grand strategy” of the state (Fou- 
cault 1980, 1990; Dreyfus and Rabinow 1983). Though useful, Foucault’s 
and Elias’s theoretical approaches remain one-sided. While Foucault 
generally reduces discipline to its strategic dimension (i.e., to a means of 
control and domination), Elias tends to reduce it to the individual level 
(i.e., to self-discipline). Here, a synthetic approach (see fig. 1) is devel- 
oped, which takes account of both the normative dimension and social 
level of discipline. On the individual level, a distinction can be made 
between disciplinary ethics and disciplinary techniques: the first pre- 
scribes the control of drives and affects and the systematic channeling of 
psychic energies toward the realization of ideal interests; the second con- 
sists of the psychological strategies and physical operations through 
which discipline is maintained. Disciplinary ethics and techniques tend 
to arise together. But they can become “detached” from one another. 
On the social level, a distinction may be made between disciplinary carri- 
ers and strategies. A social group acts as a carrier of discipline to the 
extent that it bases its status claims and strategies of domination on 
discipline. An institution forms part of a disciplinary strategy to the extent 
that its operation and legitimacy are premised on certain disciplinary 
techniques and ethics. New disciplinary carriers and new disciplinary 
strategies generally emerge together. The ideal and material interests 


of the Prussian case largely derives from his work, as does the term “social disciplini- 
zation.” Unfortunately, Oestreich remains little known outside the German-speaking 
world, despite the publication, in English translation, of his most important essays. 


10 However, he does so only tangentially, for the main concern in his history of sexual- 
ity is not discipline per se but the “moral encoding” of sexuality in Western culture. 
He also touches on the importance of self-discipline for state formation in his discus- 
sions of *governmentality," if only sketchily. But while one might indeed attempt to 
develop a poststructuralist theory of state formation based on late Foucault, this 
would be an essay in itself. For that reason, my treatment of Foucault will focus 
primarily on the clearer and better-known analysis to be found in his earlier writings. 
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DIMENSION 
Normative Strategic 
LEVEL 
Individual 


Fic. 1.—Typology of discipline 


of a carrier group affect how disciplinary strategies are institutionally 
deployed. Conversely, the character of available disciplinary techniques 
condition the formation of carrier classes. A further problem with Fou- 
cault’s and Elias’s theoretical perspectives is that they offer no coherent 
framework with which to differentiate various levels or dimensions of 
disciplinization. Building on the above schema, one may distinguish, first 
of all, between self-discipline and group discipline. The disciplining of 
the self is a physiopsychological process in which individual energies and 
motivations are channeled through internalized values and externalized 
controls so as to achieve a highly regularized pattern of life conduct. The 
disciplining of groups is an organizational and communal process in 
which the activities and goals of group members are shaped by institu- 
tional.restraints and shared values so as to generate highly uniform pat- 
terns of collective life. One may also differentiate between the cultural 
and structural dimensions of disciplinization. During a process of cultural 
disciplinization, the prestige attaching to self-control increases and/or 
norms of collective social order achieve wider acceptance. In a process of 
structural disciplinization, existing disciplinary practices penetrate more 
deeply into the population and/or new kinds of disciplinary institutions 
are created. 

Using the terms developed above, I can now state that disciplinary 
revolution occurs when a "rising" carrier group uses disciplinary institu- 
tions to cement its status and domination. While they represent impor- 
tant preconditions for disciplinary revolution, the appearance of new 
disciplinary techniques or ethics do not themselves constitute disciplinary 
revolutions. Disciplinary revolutions, in short, are social. A disciplinary 
revolution results in rapid and fundamental social transformation. 
Though they may precede or follow disciplinary revolutions, gradual 
processes of normative change and institutional reform do not themselves 
make a disciplinary revolution. Disciplinary revolutions, in sum, involve 
radical cultural and structural disciplinization. 

The connection between social discipline and state formation is dual. 
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Any process of disciplinization on any level may indirectly foster state 
formation by decreasing net “administrative costs,” that is, the material 
and ideological resources necessary to preserve social order (Laitin 1985, 
1986). But a successful disciplinary revolution contributes to state forma- 
tion directly in two ways: (1) it forges a disciplined ruling group capable 
of and committed to imposing social order, and (2) it creates disciplinary 
institutions through which the larger population can be more effectively 
educated and controlled. Not all types of state formation, then, involve 
disciplinization. All disciplinary revolutions, however, involve processes 
of state formation. 

The historical argument of this essay may now be restated in terms of 
this theoretical perspective. During the 16th century, ascetic religious 
movements set in motion a general process of disciplinization (Chi-Hsia 
1991). But only in the economically developed regions of the North Atlan- 
tic and only where strong Calvinist movements arose did disciplinary 
revolutions occur. Where they succeeded (Switzerland, Scotland, En- 
gland, the Netherlands, and New England) constitutional republics, that 
is, decentralized or federally organized states, formed, which combined 
effective government on the municipal and local level with parliamentary 
sovereignty at the center (Durand 1973; Koenigsberger 1971, 1988; Mann 
1984, 1986, pp. 475-83). 

The constitutional republics found ready imitators in the politically 
underdeveloped kingdoms of the Central and Eastern European semipe- 
riphery. There, a number of rulers attempted to impose social discipline 
on their subjects “from above” with varying (but generally limited) de- 
grees of success (Raeff 1978, 1983). Only when these rulers were able to 
ally with popular religious movements “from below” did disciplinary 
revolutions occur. In these cases, strong, centralized, monarchical states, 
such as Hohenzollern Prussia, were formed, in which royal sovereignty 
was combined with an effective administrative system extending to the 
local and municipal level. 


CALVINISM AND DISCIPLINARY REVOLUTION 


Since Weber, social scientists have generally traced the historical impact 
of Calvinism to John Calvin’s theology, especially as expressed in his 
doctrine of predestination and its importance for economic action (Eisen- 
stadt 1968). I will offer a somewhat different interpretation of Calvinism 
as doctrine, movement, and ideology. 

Weber stressed how Calvin’s doctrine of the “calling” harnessed the 
ideal interest of the believer to work and accumulation (Weber [1920] 
1988, vol. 1). But he did not emphasize to the same degree the way in 
which Calvin's doctrine of “justification” channeled the individual's 
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energy into a refashioning of the self (Dillenberger 1971, p. 386). Justifi- 
cation, according to Calvin, was the process through which *by [God's] 
Spirit we are regenerated into a new spiritual nature" (Spitz 1985, 
p. 116), able to live in perfect obedience to God's law as revealed in the 
Bible. Growing faith, Calvin believed, was manifested in the attainment 
of “voluntary” and “inward” obedience (Little 1969, pp. 41, 46). One 
might then say that Calvinist "this-worldly asceticism" consisted not 
only of a “work ethic” but an ethic of self-discipline. In order to maintain 
self-discipline, the Calvinists employed a wide variety of techniques, 
many of them derived from long-standing monastic practices. These in- 
cluded regular devotional readings, frequent prayer, and moral logbooks 
or journals (Hill 1967; Morgan 1966; Cohen 1986). Yet why would any- 
one voluntarily adhere to such a harsh creed? Part of the answer no 
doubt lies in purely religious needs and interests. But self-discipline also 
contained a status claim, that is, a claim to moral superiority. While this 
claim likely exercised a general attraction, it had a particularly strong 
*affinity" to the interests of political elites, whether bourgeois or aristo- 
cratic, for self-discipline could buttress or even replace birth as a sign of 
fitness to rule. The Calvinist ethic was therefore suited not only to justi- 
fying the economic activities of a nascent economic class but also to 
legitimating the domination of rising political elites. 

It should be emphasized that Calvin devoted most of his life not to 
theology but to building the Reformed church (Walzer 1970; Bouwsma 
1988). Indeed, it might be argued that his magnum opus was not the 
Institutes (Calvin [1560] 1967) but rather his Ecclesiastical Ordinances 
(Dillenberger 1975, pp. 229—44), which served as the charter for the 
Genevan church and the blueprint for Reformed churches throughout 
Europe (Prestwich 1985; McNeill 1954; Spitz 1987, vol. 2). The Ordi- 
nances prescribed a decentralized, federalistic organization, leaving con- 
siderable autonomy to the individual congregations. Churches were rep- 
resented by their pastors in regional gatherings (classes or presbyteries). 
The classes, in turn, sent delegates to regional and national synods that 
met when matters of wider concern were to be discussed. While the 
clergy dominated the regional and national organizations, the laity bore 
considerable responsibility within each church. Lay elders were charged 
with maintaining “discipline,” that is, with supervising the morals— 
both public and private—of the congregation. To this end, they might 
interview church members several times a year before communion and 
administer appropriate reprimands or punishments if necessary. More- 
over, because the elders most often came from the social elite, disciplinary 
actions often carried the threat of social sanctions as well (Chi-Hsia 1991; 
Kingdon 1971; Ozment 1975). In sum, the Reformed church exerted a 
continuous, quasi-monastic control over the daily lives of its members 
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through surveillance mechanisms, which, moreover, functioned indepen- 
dently of sacerdotal authority or hierocratic organization. Effective 
church discipline depended entirely on the diligence of the laity. Again, 
it may be asked why anyone would submit themselves to this unrelenting 
surveillance. No doubt purely religious motivations were important here, 
too. But the disciplinary strategies inherent in the organization of the 
Reformed church may themselves have exercised an independent appeal 
to institution-building elites—and even for those in the popular classes 
who valued order. 

As Weber pointed out, the Calvinists themselves were strong propo- 
nents of social and political reform (Weber 1972, pp. 355 ff.). This was 
evident in the Ecclessiastical Ordinances, which provided for the election 
of deacons whose task was to uphold public order and morality, in partic- 
ular by managing the charitable undertakings of the congregation—such 
as hospitals, orphanages, poorhouses, and so on. Ordinary church mem- 
bers were also generally expected to support these efforts with their 
money and time (Kingdon 1971; Hill 1967; Jordan 1959, pp. 151 ff.; 
Beier 1985; Monter 1967; Innes 1983; Guerdan 1973). The reformist spirit 
of Calvinism was also manifest on the ideological level. Calvin had cau- 
tiously articulated the vision of a “godly commonwealth” modeled on 
the polity of the ancient Jews, in which religious and secular leaders 
would cooperate in effecting a radical Christianization of society. Adapt- 
ing it to historical circumstance, Calvin’s followers refashioned his ideas 
into a revolutionary defense of traditional privileges and communal lib- 
erty which packed considerable appeal among traditional urban and 
landed elites whose power was threatened by the encroachment of the 
crown. Calvin’s political thought therefore provided an intellectual and 
religious basis for republican theories of government (Walzer 1970, 1985; 
Skinner 1978, 1:189 ff.; Franklin 1969; Baron 1924, 1938; Mueller 1965; 
Mesnard 1951, pp. 269 ff.). Thus, in contrast to earlier ascetic reform 
movements, Calvinism’s ethic contained a strong social component. To 
summarize, what gave Calvinism its revolutionary potential was that it 
conjoined (1) an ethic of self-discipline with (2) potent organizational 
strategies and (3) a world-changing vision of a godly commonwealth. 


BUILDING THE NEW ISRAEL: THE BIRTH OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 1540-1648 


The purpose of this case study is neither to recount the events of the 
Dutch Revolt nor to describe the institutional consolidation of the Dutch 
Republic but to focus on the role that the Calvinist movement played in 
both of these processes. More specifically, I will examine (1) the influence 
of Calvinist militance and organization on the course and outcome of the 
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revolt and (2) the role of the Reformed church in transforming Dutch 
culture and institutions after the revolt. In conclusion, I will consider the 
organization of the Dutch state and the peculiar nature of its strength. 


From Rebellion to Independence 


The causes of the Dutch Revolt were at once politica] and religious. 
During the second half of the 16th century, the constitutional system of 
the Spanish Netherlands began to come under attack by the Habsburgs. 
Top-level administrative posts, traditionally a monopoly of the great no- 
ble families, were increasingly filled with Spanish civil servants. The 
“liberties” of the towns (especially in legal matters) were infringed upon 
again and again. And the Spanish crown made serious efforts to impose 
new taxes without the consent of the States General (Tracy 1990). At the 
same time, the Netherlands were entering a period of great religious 
ferment. While the various movements of the “First Reformation?! — 
Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, and Anabaptism—all found followers in 
the Netherlands, they were unable to establish a lasting institutional 
presence there (Evenhuis 1965—71, 1:30—34; Reitsma 1949, pp. 25-61). 
But when the first Calvinist preachers spilled over the French border 
into the southern Netherlands in the 1550s, there took shape a movement 
more militant, better organized, and better able to resist state-sponsored 
persecution than those that had preceded it. It was this mixture of politi- 
cal grievances and religious discontent which catalyzed the Dutch Revolt. 

The first phase of the revolt (1559—68) was essentially a rebellion of 
the nobility. Beginning in the early 1560s, a number of prominent nobles 
began pressuring Philip H of Spain to relax the antiheresy laws (Kossman 
and Mellink 1974, document 3). When Margaret of Parma, the regent of 
the Netherlands, introduced a policy of religious moderation in 1566, it 
was “misinterpreted” by the Calvinists as a proclamation of religious 
toleration. The Calvinist movement, which had grown rapidly during 
the previous decade (Reitsma 1949, pp. 62-111; Knappert 1911), burst 
into the open, with itinerant preachers organizing mass hagepreken, 
open-air services or “hedge sermons" (Mack-Crew 1978). In August 
1566, the Netherlands were swept by a two-week-long campaign of Cal- 
vinist-led iconoclasm (Jong 1964; Scheerder 1974). Then, in the north, a 
band of lesser nobles—many of whom were Calvinists—staged a small 
and unsuccessful military uprising under the leadership of the baron of 
Brederode. Philip arrested and later executed several leading nobles, 
apparently (and wrongly) convinced that they were behind the wave of 


! Early modern historians often distinguish between a first Reformation, which begins 
with Luther, and a second Reformation, which begins with Calvin. 
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iconoclasm. However, one of the intended victims, William of Orange, 
managed to slip across the border to Germany (Groenveld 1991, 1:90 ff.; 
Parker 1977, pp. 80 ff.; Geyl 1988, pp. 95—98). Meanwhile, reformed 
congregations were disbanded and thousands of Calvinists were forced 
into exile (Briels 1978, 1987; Schelven 1919). | 

These events set the stage for the next phase of the revolt (1568—72), 
an armed invasion led by William of Orange. After putting down the 
rebellion, Philip established a special ecclesiastical court, the Council of 
Troubles—later known as the Council of Blood—to try rebels and here- 
tics (Verheyden 1981); he also introduced new taxes to pay for the military 
occupation of the Netherlands. Exiled in Germany, William of Orange 
was busy assembling a mercenary force with the assistance of the Calvin- 
ist exile community, which had grown to 60,000 in 1567 (Schelven 1909). 
The first counterblow against the Spanish was struck in 1572, when 
the “Sea Beggars,” a desperado force under the leadership of militant 
Calvinists, stormed the coastal city of Brill (Meij 1972). Using this beach- 
head, they then captured the weakly defended cities of Holland and 
Zeeland, working with sympathizers within the city walls. The churches 
were “opened” to Reformed worship and Calvinist magistrates were 
installed. William of Orange joined them from the south, where the 
population was in open revolt against the Spanish. However, when hopes 
for French reinforcements were dashed by the Saint Bartholomew’s Day 
Massacre, William was forced to retreat to the north. In the liberated 
provinces, a republican regime took shape governed by the provincial 
States of Holland and Zeeland and dominated by the Calvinists. Shortly 
thereafter, the Spanish reconquest began to bog down as Spanish royal 
finance deteriorated (Lovett 1980; Parker 1977, p. 162). With their wages 
in arrears, the Spanish regiments mutinied in 1573 and 1574 (Parker 
1972). Philip was now compelled to seek peace. But the negotiations 
at Breda soon broke down. The radical Calvinists were unwilling to 
compromise on the religious question. Soon thereafter, Philip declared 
bankruptcy, and a cease-fire was implemented on rebel terms. William 
of Orange had won, as it were, by default (Geyl 1988, pp. 119 ff.; Parker 
1977, pp. 142 ff.). 

The third phase of the revolt (1576—81) was a struggle for national 
independence. With the cessation of hostilities and the breakdown of 
Spanish authority in 1576—77, the Calvinist movement experienced a 
dramatic resurgence in the southern provinces of Flanders and Brabant 
(Parker 1977, pp. 169 ff.; Groenveld 1991, 1:101 ff.) Artisans, petty 
tradesmen, and workers took the lead in demanding freedom for Re- 
formed worship and representation in city government. In some southern 
cities, most notably in Ghent and Brussels, popular republics were pro- 
claimed (Blockmanns and van Nuffel 1986, pp. 230 ff.; Decavele 1984; 
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Malengreau 1936; Opstand en pacificatie in de lage landen 1976). The 
upsurge of Calvinist radicalism alienated conservatives and Catholics 
and undermined the ongoing efforts of the Dutch Parliament, or States 
General, to hammer out a lasting religious peace. Nobles loyal to Spain 
started to desert the States General, forming a pro-Spanish party of 
“Malcontents.” And Philip, having regained solvency, was openly plan- 
ning a renewed drive to the north. Alarmed by these developments, 
the States of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Gelderland, and the 
Ommelanden signed the Union of Utrecht, a treaty of mutual defense 
that was to become the constitution of the Dutch Republic. The southern 
provinces responded by abandoning the States General and proclaiming 
their loyalty to the king. The Act of Abjuration, in which the States 
General renounced Philip as their “lord and sovereign,” formalized the 
secession of the north two years later (Alberts and Verlaan 1980). The 
Low Countries had been cut in two. Clearly, neither the outbreak of the 
revolt nor its (limited) successes can be. attributed entirely to the Calvin- 
ists. The revolt had political as well as religious causes and its success 
had not a little to do with the vicissitudes of Spanish royal finance. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that the Calvinists were largely responsible 
for the escalation and radicalization of the revolt." At no less than three 
junctures, their intransigence sabotaged chances for a negotiated, reli- 
gious peace with Spain: (1) in fall 1566, following the “iconoclastic fury”; 
(2) in 1575, after the breakdown of the Breda peace talks; and (3) in 
1579, at the Cologne peace talks. Were it not for the Calvinists, it seems 
unlikely that a noble rebellion in the defense of traditional privileges—a 
common occurrence in early modern Europe—would have escalated into 
a political revolution for national independence—a unique event. In ad- 
dition, the Calvinists provided an indispensable source of material and 
logistical support. Particularly after the Saint Bartholomew’s Day Massa- 
cre, the military operations against Spain relied heavily on the Calvinists. 
It was the Sea Beggars who “liberated” the first provinces. And it was 
to this refuge that rebel forces were able to retreat from Alva. Moreover, 
it was only with the aid of the Calvinists that William of Orange was 
able to establish the new regime in Holland and Zeeland. Thus, without 
the organizational strength and commitment of the Calvinists, it is un- 
clear whether the rebel party under William of Orange could have suc- 
ceeded in “liberating” the northern provinces and establishing a republi- 
can regime. 


7? A number of historians, most notably Michael Walzer (1970) and Christopher Hill 
(1967), have suggested an affinity between Calvinism and revolution. Unfortunately, 
this thesis has for the most part been developed only for the English context. A 
systematic, comparative study, which would necessarily include New England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, the Netherlands, France, and Poland, remains to be done. 
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The revolt also greatly strengthened the Calvinist movement. The Cal- 
vinist movement had enjoyed both popular and elite support from the 
outset. (Indeed, its followers appear to have constituted a “historic 
bloc,” a rough cross section of Dutch society; Parker 1977, pp. 60, 203.) 
From 1572 on, however, Calvinist nobles and regents gradually won 
numerical superiority and ideological hegemony within municipal and 
provincial governing bodies (van Gelder 1943; Knappert 1911).'^ By the 
same token, the revolt left the Calvinists’ potential opponents in a state 
of disarray and delegitimation. The Catholics were particularly hard hit: 
church properties and buildings were confiscated and Catholic priests 
were forced to “convert” or flee (Rogier 1947, vol. 2). The process of 
religious and political polarization that accompanied the revolt also 
thinned the ranks of the "politiques," moderates who opposed Philip's 
religious and political policies but nevertheless advocated a compromise 
with Spain (Woltjer 1962, pp. 292 ff.; 1976). In the aftermath of the 
revolt, the Calvinists stood virtually unchallenged. This allowed them to 
assume a pivotal position in the process of political reconstruction that 
followed. 


From Independence to Republic 


The seven United Provinces of the northern Netherlands (Holland, Zee- 
land, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overijssel, the Ommelanden, and Friesland) 
developed into a constitutional republic as much by default as by design. 
The war against Spain had been fought not only in the name of religious 
freedom but also in defense of the ancient constitution, the system of rule 
with and through the estates. The success of the revolt therefore not only 
restored the provincial states and the city councils, it strengthened their 
political position as well. However, there was initially little support and 
even less precedent for a republican constitution. Only after the failure 
of two experiments with constitutional monarchy and the resumption of 
military hostilities with Spain did an effective form of parliamentary 
government begin to take shape. 

Throughout the 1580s, central authority in the United Provinces hov- 
ered on the brink of collapse. Twice the States General designated a 


"7 In this, they differed from the Dutch Lutherans, who were mainly from the educated 
middle classes, as well as from the Dutch anabaptists, whose support was drawn 
primarily from the urban lower middle classes. Elite support was a critical factor in 
the early establishment of the Calvinist movement, for it provided a shield against 
antiheresy laws and royal persecutions. 


14 While this fact is attested to in a variety of general histories and local studies, no 
systematic effort has been made to document the relative distribution of Calvinist 
political strength in the Dutch towns. This is, in fact, the focus of my current research. 
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“successor” to Philip IT: in 1583, Francis Hercules, the duke of Anjou, 
and in 1586, the earl of Leicester. And twice the elected monarchs 
sought—unsuccessfully—to tear down the limitations on their power 
with military means. Thereafter, the States General quietly opted to 
leave the throne vacant. The vacuum of power at the center was further 
aggravated by the assassination of William of Orange in 1584. At the 
same time, the United Provinces were confronted with a Spanish recon- 
quista. By the mid-1580s, the duke of Parma had retaken most of the 
southern Netherlands. The provincial and municipal authorities began 
withholding badly needed tax revenues for their own defense, pushing 
the States General to the verge of bankruptcy (Groenveld et al. 1991, 
1:145 ff.; Parker 1977, pp. 199—207). 

But while the central government was in open disarray, the Calvinists 
were busily working to establish a “New Israel” within the municipali- 
ties (Groenhuis 1977, 1981). The first église dressée on Dutch soil had 
been founded in 1572. And in the ensuing decades, church discipline 
was imposed throughout the United Provinces along strict Calvinist lines 
(Reitsma 1949; Knappert 1911; van Gelder 1943, pp. 17 ff.). Church 
elders were elected by the congregations, usually from among the “nota- 
ble" members. The elders “examined” all those who wished to join the 
church, questioning them extensively about their beliefs and backgrounds 
and regularly visiting member households four times a year in order to 
determine whether they were fit to receive communion (Evenhuis 
1965-71, 2:81 ff.; van Deursen 1974, pp. 173 ff.; Roodenburg 1990, 
pp. 104 ff.). Regular members of the congregation were also encouraged 
to play an active part in maintaining church discipline. It was the duty 
of each church member to “remonstrate” with errant “brothers and 
sisters” and to bring their sins to the attention of the elders if necessary. 
Within the family, parents were instructed to watch over children and 
spouses over each other in order to ensure that all lived godly lives. 
Church discipline extended to all aspects of the member's life,‘ but the 
emphasis was on visible, outward conduct. Private sins such as gluttony 
or intercourse with prostitutes were indeed frowned upon. But they were 
not regarded as harshly, for instance, as drunkenness or wife beating, 
acts that attracted public attention and compromised the moral stature 
of the church. The gravest punishments, however, were reserved for sins 
such as bankruptcy, which suggested an absence of grace and threat- 
ened—so it was believed—to bring divine vengeance upon the entire 
community (Roodenburg 1990, pp. 321 ff.; Evenhuis 1965—71, 2:117 ff.; 
van Deursen 1974, pp. 203-17, 223-26). 

The number of individuals under Reformed church discipline was con- 
siderable. Before 1585, Calvinists probably made up around 10% of the 
population (Kok 1964). Beginning in that year the north was flooded 
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with a steady stream of religious and economic refugees from the south— 
100,000 by 1600 and an additional 50,000 by 1630 with the heaviest 
influx occurring between 1585 and 1587 (Schelven 1909; Briels 1978, 
1987). When the Spanish tide was turned back in the 1590s, the number 
of conversions also rose. By the early 17th century, the Reformed believers 
may have made up as much as 30% of the population (van Deursen 1974, 
p. 128). The scope of ecclesiastical discipline also extended beyond the 
Reformed church. Indeed, the various Protestant sects, which were qui- 
etly tolerated by the Reformed church, practiced even stricter forms of 
discipline (Keeney 1968; Krahn 1968). The Baptists were particularly 
well known for their rigid morals and personal sobriety, and they served 
as an outlet for Calvinists disgruntled by the “laxity” and "sinfulness" 
within the Reformed church (van Deursen 1991, pp. 304-18). Though 
they made up less than 10% of the population in most areas, the Baptists 
had pockets of regional strength, such as Friesland, where they consti- 
tuted over half the population (van Deursen 1991, p. 306; Parker 1977, 
p. 251; Groenveld et al. 1991, 1:236). Thus, it seems reasonable to sur- 
mise that as much as half of the Dutch population may have been subject 
to some type of ecclesiastical discipline by the 17th century. The social 
impact of church discipline was probably even wider than this, however. 
In addition to its official members, the Reformed church had a great 
many sympathizers, known to contemporaries as “lovers of the Reformed 
religion,” who regularly attended services but did not take communion. 
This group may have constituted as much as 30% of the population in 
the late 16th century (van Deursen 1974, p. 129; 1991, p. 262). The 
influence of the Reformed church was further enhanced by its special 
status as the “only publicly recognized church” (enig erkende publieke 
kerk). Formally, this meant that the salaries of Reformed ministers and 
the upkeep of church buildings were financed by the city councils. Infor- 
mally, it meant that the regents were expected to attend Reformed ser- 
vices and that church members possessed a privileged social and civic 
status (van Deursen 1974, pp. 218—20; 1991, p. 262). 

The hegemony of the Reformed church in Dutch spiritual life was 
paralleled by (and closely connected to) the predominance of Calvinists 
within Dutch political institutions. Before the Dutch Revolt, the city 
councils throughout the Low Countries were controlled by closed, Catho- 
lic oligarchies. They were opposed by a rising group of merchants, many 
with openly Protestant sympathies. Forced into exile during the 1560s, 
these “patriots” returned with the rebel armies beginning in 1572 (Elias 
1923, pp. 1—20). It was from their ranks that new regents were most 
often chosen, as Spanish sympathizers were purged from the ranks of 
the city councils first by the Sea Beggars and later by William of Orange 
(Gelder 1943, pp. 132 ff.; ten Boom 1987; Evenhuis 1965—71, 1:90—93; 
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Pol 1990; Woltjer 1962, pp. 256 ff.; Blockmans and van Nuffel 1986, 
pp. 250 ff.). The composition of the urban patriciate was thereby altered 
decisively in the Calvinists’ favor. Only a handful of Catholics remained. 
And the “politiques” or “libertines” usually sided with the Calvinist 
party (at least in the early decades of the republic), even if they disliked 
its militant or “precisionist” faction (Schilling 1984). Although the rela- 
tionship between the regents and the Reformed church was not free of 
tensions (particularly regarding the question of religious tolerance), it was 
marked by cooperation in a variety of areas. 

One of the most important arenas of cooperation was the realm of 
social welfare. Both the city councils and the Reformed church main- 
tained their own systems of poor relief, administered, respectively, by 
the Masters of the Holy Spirit, or Masters of the Domestic Poor (Huiszit- 
tenmeesters) and the deacons or deaconesses. However, patterns of infor- 
mal cooperation between the city councils and the consistories (Reformed 
church councils) emerged in many cities.!š It is even more significant that 
a system of stringent qualifications was introduced. Henceforth, only the 
"helpless poor") children, women, the sick, and the elderly— were to 
receive aid. “Able-bodied” males were now excluded on the grounds 
that they could work. In order to enforce the new regulations, home 
visitations and “ocular inspections" were conducted (Ligtenberg 1908; 
Manen 1913; ten Boom 1987; Pol 1990; Tukker 1965; Woltjer 1962; 
Evenhuis 1965—71, 2:73-77; Muller 1985; Jansen 1979—80; Schama 
1988). Poor relief, in short, was being rapidly transformed from an ex- 
pression of Christian charity to an instrument of social control. 

This was not in itself unusual. Similar processes of poor relief reform 
may be observed earlier, even within Catholic countries (Vives 1942; 
Sachße and Tennstedt 1980; Jütte 1984; Pullan 1971; Davis 1975; Chi- 
Hsia 1991). Nevertheless, the Dutch reforms were different in several 
respects. First of all, they were unique in scope. In Amsterdam, for 
instance, the expenditures of the Reformed Diacony increased by 40096 
between 1587 and 1601 and by an additional 800% by 1650. It is esti- 
mated that as much as 20% of the population in Amsterdam was receiv- 
ing relief from the municipal authorities by 1621 (Evenhuis 1965-71, 
2:74 ff.). And in Leiden, over 14,000 people in a general population of 
roughly 100,000 participated in the bread distribution of 1597 (van Deur- 
sen 1974, p. 103). More important, the reforms involved a number of 
radical—and prophetic—institutional experiments, the most famous and 
influential of which were the Amsterdam Tuchthuisen (literally, “houses 


5 In Amsterdam, e.g., special taxes were imposed on the East India Company and 
local theaters, with revenues earmarked for the Reformed Diacony. The Amsterdam 
Huiszittenmeesters also carried out their bread distribution in the Reformed churches. 
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of discipline"). Their:aim.was not to ‘punish but to reform. Through a 
daily regimen combining ‘hard labor With strict supervision and moral 
education, they sought to transform ne’er-do-wells into productive citi- 
zens. Most of the inmates were vagrants and petty criminals forcibly 
incarcerated by the city government. But some were also wayward scions 
of the well-to-do who were voluntarily committed by their parents or 
relatives. Indeed, the Amsterdam reformatories became a monument to 
public morality proudly displayed by the city fathers, a “must-see” for 
foreign visitors and a weekend attraction for the local citizenry. They 
were imitated in numerous Dutch cities and indeed throughout Europe. 
The Dutch, then, may be fairly seen as the inventors of the workhouse 
and the prison (Hippel 1898; Schmidt 1960; Sellin 1944; Hallema 1958). 

Another area of Dutch innovation was military training and tactics. 
During the 1590s, the Dutch stadtholder, Maurice of Orange, performed 
a radical overhaul of the Dutch army (Schulten and Schulten 1969; Wijn 
1934), the central feature of which was the resurrection and rationaliza- 
tion of drilling (Hahlweg 1941). The process of loading and firing a mus- 
ket, for example, was broken down into 47 separate movements, which 
could be individually diagrammed and practiced. This laid the basis for 
Maurice's most famous innovation, the so-called countermarch, a pre- 
cisely choreographed battle formation in which three ranks of troops 
could deliver a continuous volley of fire (McNeill 1982). A new style of 
encampment was also introduced by Simon Stevin, a distinguished engi- 
neer and mathematician and Maurice's trusted advisor. The camp took 
the form of a square, within which each soldier was assigned an exact 
space. Officers were regularly distributed throughout and the com- 
mander's quarters were located in the center, thus allowing them con- 
stant supervision of the troops and the ability to organize a rapid response 
to orders (Stevin 1617a, 1617b). In this way, the activities of individual 
soldiers could be precisely monitored. It is unclear from existing research 
what relation (if any) these reforms had to Calvinism, other than the fact 
that Maurice himself was a devout Calvinist.!? But there can be no doubt 
of their immense international influence. Thoughout the 17th century, 
officers from all over Europe were sent to Holland for training in the 
new art of war (Bleckwenn 1975; Feld 1977). 

In the absence of reliable social statistics, it is difficult to assess the 
impact disciplinary revolution had on the popular classes in the Nether- 
lands. Nevertheless, there is some circumstantial and anecdotal evidence 
that suggests that Dutch society was unusually pacified by the standards 
of the time. Foreign visitors commented upon the low incidence of 
crime—and the high incidence of arrests (Schama 1988, pp. 583—87). 


16 I am currently conducting research in this area. 
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Despite an effective criminal justice system, the rate of capital punish- 
ment in Amsterdam was but a fraction of that in Paris (Spierenburg 
1985). It also seems that rates of domestic violence were comparatively 
low (Schama 1988, pp. 398 ff.). In any event, there can be no doubt of 
the republic's international reputation as the cleanest and most orderly 
state im Europe (Kossman 1963). 


Parliamentary Rule and Federalism 


In the wake of these revolutionary transformations “from below,” a 
working system of parliamentary government was established during the 
1590s. With the sinking of the Spanish Armada in 1588 and the resump- 
tion of the Habsburg-Valois wars, the fledgling state was granted a brief 
reprieve from the Spanish onslaught. This gap was judicious]y used by 
the Dutch leadership to restore central authority. A working division of 
labor was established between the provincial states and the States Gen- 
eral. Henceforth, the latter assumed control over public finance, military 
defense, and international affairs. In return, the provincial and local 
governments were given a free hand in managing their day-to-day affairs 
(Groenveld et al. 1991, 1:157—58; Geyl 1988, pp. 203-17; Tex 1973 
1:127—65). And with the election of Maurice of Nassau to stadtholder in 
six of the seven United Provinces, executive authority effectively came 
under the control of the House of Orange. In the decade following Mau- 
rice's military reforms, the Dutch army was able to retake much of the 
territory lost to Parma during the 1580s, though it never achieved its 
goal of reunifying the “Fatherland.” 

The Dutch state as it emerged during this decade was organized along 
federalistic lines. While it prepared the yearly budget, the States General 
itself did not impose or collect taxes. Instead, it presented each province 
with a bill (in accord with its population and resources), leaving it to the 
provincial governments to raise the revenue. Within the provinces, there 
existed a similar, federalistic structure, in which the city governments 
retained considerable autonomy in financial and legal matters (Fockema- 
Andreae 1961; Wagenaar 1739). The pioneering use of excise taxes and 
public debt begun under the Habsburgs allowed the States General to 
manage financial affairs with a minimum of central bureaucracy (Tracy 
1985). Effective power came to be located in the States General and other 
representative bodies. The power of the old Council of State (Raad van 
State), the main administrative organ under the Habsburgs, was steadily 
eroded and gradually replaced by a system of "administrative colleges," 
each of which were composed of representatives from the various state 
delegations (e.g., the General Accounting Office, or Generaliteits Reken- 
kamer), which gradually took over the administration of national finance 
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(Groenveld et al. 1991, 1:184—88). Thus, central authority in the Dutch 
Republic remained weak, the central administration underdeveloped. 
But a large base of taxable wealth combined with the strength of provin- 
cial and local institutions made the Dutch state comparatively “strong.” 


Comparative Conclusions 


This case study has examined the process of disciplinary revolution in 
the Dutch Republic and the role of the Calvinist movement in driving it 
forward. And indeed, it is one of the key theses of this essay that disciplin- 
ary revolution was a necessary condition for the formation of constitu- 
tional republics. But by the same token, disciplinary revolution alone 
was not sufficient to bring about successful republican state formation. 
Constitutional republics emerged only in the North Atlantic region, an 
area distinguished by at least two of the following structural features: 
urban or municipal independence, a high level of commercial develop- 
ment, and a “rising” bourgeoisie (or “declining” aristocracy). In addi- 
tion, it should be added that the constitutional republics all possessed 
some natural barriers to military attack. However, these structural and 
geographical factors alone were not sufficient for successful republican 
state formation. 17 In Italy, city-states never evolved into national states. 
In the absence of a Calvinist disciplinary revolution, republican institu- 
tions could not attain a federalistic, territorial compass (Bouwsma 1968; 
Brucker 1969; Martines 1988; Schevill 1963).! Conversely, when Calvin- 
ist movements arose outside the “core,” as in Poland and Bohemia, their 
support was confined almost exclusively to the landed nobility. Lacking 
an urban base, the Calvinist movements of Eastern Europe either failed 
to become revolutionary (Poland; see Davies 1981, vol. 1; Schramm 1965; 
Reddaway et al. 1950, pp. 322 ff.; Vólker 1930, pp. 134 ff.) or lacked 
the material resources to withstand monarchical repression (Bohemia; 


7 Analyses that ignore religiocultural factors have generally attributed early modern 
republicanism to prodigious commercial development, describing republican revolts 
as early “bourgeois revolutions.” This interpretation has been especially prevalent in 
discussions of the English case. Indeed, the constitutional republics have always been 
something of an embarrassment to both Marxian and structuralist analyses. These 
analyses have posited a progression from feudalism to Stándestaat to absolutism to 
bourgeois or representative states. Republicanism has therefore been treated as a form 
of “early” bourgeois revolution or, in some instances, as a modified form of Stándes- 
taat. Yet republicanism was in fact a vibrant and self-conscious form of political 
organization with a history all its own. It was more than a mere aberration from 
absolutism: it was absolutism’s nemesis and eventually its downfall. 


I8 There are, however, fascinating parallels between the Savonarolan era in Florence 
and the republican revolts of Northern Europe inspired by Calvinism. On this see, 
above all, Weinstein (1970). 
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see Kaminsky 1967; Krejci 1990; Hoensch 1987; Evans 1979). The forma- 
tion of constitutional republics in early modern Europe, then, resulted 
from a confluence of religiocultural, structural, and geographical factors. 
But at least one disciplinary revolution also occurred outside the core. 
In Prussia, we observe a case in which disciplinary revolution succeeded 
under conditions of economic backwardness and urban underdevelop- 
ment. The resulting state, however, was not a constitutiona] republic but 
a military-bureaucratic monarchy. 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF BUREAUCRACY: 
STATE FORMATION IN BRANDENBURG-PRUSSIA, 1640-1740 


The purpose of this case study is not to trace out the centralization of 
authority or the development of state institutions in Prussia as such. 
Instead its goal is to illuminate the significance of the Calvinist and Pietist 
movements in these processes and more specifically to demonstrate (1) 
the importance of ascetic Protestantism in the formation of a new admin- 
istrative elite and (2) the role of Pietism and Pietist institutions in consol- 
idating and extending the power of the central administration. 


Frederick William, the First Hohenzollern State Builder 


The conditions for the formation of a strong Prussian state were hardly 
propitious when Frederick William” became Elector of Brandenburg in 
1640. Brandenburg was an economically “backward” region dominated 
by large-scale manorial farms. Urban commerce and manufacture had 
declined and the once-proud towns had sunken into subservience and 
poverty. The Thirty Years’ War dealt the economy of Brandenburg a 
crushing blow from which it would not recover until almost the end of 
the 17th century. Put simply, Brandenburg and the Hohenzollerns were 
poor and weak (Carsten 1954). The geopolitical situation of Brandenburg 
was not particularly favorable either. Through a combination of dynastic 
accident and great-power diplomacy a number of new territories had 
devolved to the Hohenzollerns during the first half of the 17th century: 
the Rhineland provinces of Mark and Cleves, the Duchy of Prussia, a 
Polish fief, and the Baltic kingdom of Pomerania. But the geographical 
dispersion of the new territories and their proximity to larger powers (i.e., 
France, Holland, Sweden, and Poland) made them extremely difficult to 
defend. And indeed, Frederick William would spend much of his reign 
preparing for or actually waging war: the First Nordic War, 1655—60, 
and the imperial war against Louis XIV, 1674—79. War was an expensive 
enterprise in this age of mercenary armies (Hale 1985; Parker 1988), and 
in his quest for new resources, Frederick William found himself pitted 
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against the territorial estates, which retained effective control over tax- 
ation. 

In order to understand how Frederick William responded to this di- 
lemma, it is important to understand his religious socialization and 
worldview. Following familial tradition, he was raised in the Reformed 
religion. Born during the Thirty Years' War, he spent the better part of 
his youth in Dutch exile. There, he became a protegé of the stadtholder, 
Frederick Henry (to whom he was related by blood and later by mar- 
riage), observed the training exercises of the Dutch army, visited the 
States General, attended the new courses in politics at the University of 
Leiden, and was exposed to the commercial and financial might of the 
Dutch Republic (Oestreich 1971, pp. 16 ff.). These two experiences 
deeply influenced his approach to governance. In his “Political Testa- 
ment” of 1667, he espoused a sort of monarchical puritanism. À regent 
who works hard, lives a “right moderate and sober life” and adheres to 
the Reformed religion, he believed, would be blessed by God (Kiintzel 
and Hass 1911, p. 181). Indeed, he seems to have regarded the growth 
of the kingdom under his stewardship as a mark of his own election 
(Küntzel and Hass 1911, pp. 191-92). During the early years of his reign, 
Frederick William’s political vision was strongly inspired by the Dutch 
Republic: political strength through cooperation with the Estates and 
economic prosperity through maritime trade. While the intransigence of 
the Estates and his failure to gain a territorial foothold on the Baltic 
largely frustrated these designs, Frederick William did not pursue abso- 
lutist powers in either theory or practice (Opgenoorth 1971, vol. 1). 

Frederick William’s struggle with the various provincial Estates was 
a long and tortuous process that continued virtually to the end of his 
reign. However, while there was some variation between the territories, 
the basic pattern was this: by expanding their social and legal privileges, 
he secured the cooperation of the nobility in raising taxes—especially on 
the cities (Urkunden und Actenstiicke, vol. 5; vol. 10, pt. 2; vol. 15, 
pt. 1). Frederick William also expanded the military and commissarial 
offices directly under his control and filled these posts with Calvinists 
and foreigners loyal only to him. While it is unclear—and indeed doubt- 
ful—that these policies were part of a conscious plan or strategy on 
Frederick William’s part, their end result was a progressive centraliza- 
tion of administrative power. 

The development of the Prussian state under Frederick William oc- 
curred in three main stages, which it may be useful to retrace here briefly: 
(1) the period of condominat or co-rule with the Estates under the Privy 
Council (1641—50); (2) the creation of the General War Commissary and 
confrontation with the Estates; and (3) the consolidation of central control 
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over taxation and finance through the tax commissioners (commissarii 
loci) and the local intendants (Landráte) (1673-88). The Brandenburg 
Privy Council, which was founded in 1604 and gradually fell into disuse 
in the early 1620s, was revived by Frederick William. Composed over- 
whelmingly of indigenous nobles and including representatives from all 
the Hohenzollern territories (Oestreich 1971, p. 24), it was the corner- 
stone of the policy of cooperation and conciliation toward the Estates 
that Frederick William (in imitation of Dutch and Swedish models) pur- 
sued during the first decade of his reign (Opgenoorth 1971). Relations 
with the Estates gradually soured, however, especially after 1651 when 
the Estates of Cleves undermined Frederick William's attempt, through 
military force, to assert his inherited claim to the neighboring province 
of Jülich. From this point on, he pursued a more confrontational course. 

The nucleus of the Prussian central administration was the General 
War Commissary (Generalkriegskommissariat), which oversaw mobiliza- 
tion for the First Nordic War through a corps of “commissars,” ad hoc 
officials appointed directly by the monarch (Breysig 1892); Büsch and 
Neugebauer 1981, 1:114 ff.; Hintze 1962, pp. 242 ff.).? The General 
War Commissary was revived a decade later during the imperial war 
against Louis XIV. The powers of the commissars now began to expand 
beyond the realm of military mobilization into that of tax administration 
(Wolters 1915, p. 126). A similar process was occurring in the cities, 
where municipal tax commissioners (commissarii locorum) even began to 
assume control over a broad range of “police” functions. In the 1670s, 
the commissars provided the wedge with which local finance and admin- 
istration were first penetrated by royal power. The commissarial authori- 
ties were not dismantled during the 1680s; on the contrary, their person- 
nel and powers were further expanded (Breysig 1892b, p. 142; 1915; 
Isaachsohn 1874, vol. 2). The provincial war commissaries directly super- 
vised the treasuries of the Estates (Wolters 1915, pp. 108, 278; Bornhak 
1884—86, 1:420—22), while municipal tax commissioners collected the 
newly introduced excise tax (Hintze 1915, p. 209). 

The institutional development of the Prussian state under Frederick 
William has been studied in great detail. Considerably less attention, 
however, has been paid to the changes in personnel policy that accompa- 
nied it. Frederick William systematically preferred Calvinists for state 


P? War commissaries were by no means unique to Brandenburg and had been used 
earlier by Georg Wilhelm (see Steffens 1914, pp. 20 ff.; Breysig 1892b). On their 
general importance to state building in Prussia and France, see Hintze’s (1962) justly 
celebrated essay “Der Commissarius und seine Bedeutung in der Allgemeinen Verwal- 
tungsgeschichte.” 
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service. As the number of indigenous Calvinists was small, he recruited 
a great many “foreigners” (Opgenoorth 1967; Erbe 1937), a practice 
that drew vocal protests from the Estates, which were overwhelmingly 
Lutheran except in Cleves and Mark (Muehler 1846, pp. 99 ff.; Lackner 
1973; Hintze, n.d., pp. 64 ff.), who decried it as a violation of the zus 
indigenatus, by which all secular offices were reserved for their own 
members (Hahn in Baumgart 1969). But Frederick William sidestepped 
these objections, either by ennobling the candidate in question or by 
simply ignoring the protests (Opgenoorth 1971). The result was a slow 
but deep shift in the composition of the Prussian administrative elite. 
Under Frederick William, the overwhelming majority of the provincial 
governors (Statthalter) were Calvinists (Tippelskirch 1937). By a conser- 
vative estimate, the proportion of Calvinists and “foreigners” within the 
upper ranks of the bureaucracy increased from less than one-fifth in 1640 
to over four-fifths in 1690 (Nachama 1984, p. 111). There is little reason 
to believe that the confessional composition among middle-level office- 
holders was substantially different (Nachama 1984, chap. 5, n. 71). 

The religious and social impact of Calvinism in Prussia was further 
magnified by several other factors. Within the capital cities of the various 
provinces, Frederick William also appointed Calvinist court preachers 
(Hofprediger; Thadden 1959, pp. 11—38). They were given seats within 
the consistories, authorized to examine pastoral candidates (including 
Lutherans) at the universities, and placed in charge of the royal censure 
(Thadden 1959, pp. 48—54). In essence, the court preachers functioned 
as “ecclesiastical commissars,” representing the king’s interests within 
the Lutheran church. More important, the court preachers served as the 
“spiritual core” of the new administrative elite, ministering to the grow- 
ing community of Calvinist civil servants and their families. The court 
preachers’ families themselves became a fertile recruiting ground for 
Prussian administrators and of suitable marriage partners for the Calvin- 
ist political elite (Thadden 1959, pp. 76, 87). 

Frederick William also actively recruited Calvinist immigrants. The 
most notable and significant instance of this recruitment is Frederick 
William’s proclamation of tolerance for the Huguenots following the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Thousands of French refugees 
were resettled in special, self-administered communities. The majority 
were wealthy merchants and skilled craftsmen, who soon became—and 
remain today—a prestigious and prosperous minority. Some Huguenots 
also entered the state service, particularly the military. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that, by the 1690s, Huguenots made up over one-quarter of the 
Prussian officers corps (Erbe 1937). 

Under Frederick William, the Calvinists evolved into a sort of fourth 
estate within the Hohenzollern territories, a religiously based status group 
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outfitted with special rights and privileges,?? tied by bonds of blood and 
conviction and united in their self-consciousness as the “pillars of the 
throne" (Stütze des Thvons; see Thadden 1959). It was they who pro- 
vided the personnel and energy through which Frederick William im- 
posed his will on a resistant populace. 

Nevertheless, the scope and intensity of central power should not be 
overestimated.?^! At this point, the central administration in Prussia ex- 
isted alongside of and only partially penetrated into the old institutions 
of the Estates. It was not until the reign of Frederick William I that the 
Prussian state would fully penetrate Prussian society. 


Frederick I: Political Decline and Religious Revival 


Frederick I cannot be reckoned among the great architects of the Prussian 
state.” Increasingly absorbed by court life and influenced by courtiers, 


2 The Anglo-American school of Prussian historiography (Carsten 1954; Rosenberg 
1966) and their sociological followers (Anderson 1979; Wallerstein 1976—87; Tilly 1974) 
have typically attempted to describe this new administrative elite in class terms. This 
effort has, in my estimation been entirely unsuccessful. Frederick William's top-level 
civil servants were always a mixture of nobles and commoners. (The hegemony of 
the nobility is of later vintage and only begins under Frederick the Great.) And except 
for minor differences in salary, no clear distinctions were made between the two. Nor 
were there any apparent tendencies toward the separation of a noblesse d’epée and a 
noblesse de robe. By contrast, the religious and “national” composition of the civil 
service under Frederick William exhibits a clear developmental tendency: the number 
of Calvinists and foreigners (nonnatives of Brandenburg) steadily increased. While 
this trend was often remarked upon by members of the Borussican school (from 
Droysen to Schmoller to Hintze), its astonishing quantitative dimensions have only 
recently been revealed in the work of Opgenoorth (1971), Nachama (1984), and others. 
Their research suggests that the Prussian civil service can be more usefully analyzed 
as a status group whose primary basis was religious. 


?! This has been a persistent error within Prussian historiography, beginning with the 
Borussican tradition. Beginning with a fundamentally positive view of “absolutism” 
as the germ-cell of the modern nation-state, the Borussicans were inclined to exagger- 
ate the rate and extent of administrative centralization. The Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
Prussian historiography, which arose after World War II, appropriated this view but 
reversed its normative polarity. Beginning with a basically negative view of absolut- 
ism as the origin of modern political despotism, writers such as Carsten (1954) and 
Rosenberg (1966) have tended to see the political defeat of the Estates in this period 
as complete. Recent scholarship yields a revised picture that suggests that the political 
powers of the Estates were never definitively “broken” and emphasizes the dramatic 
expansion which the social prerogatives of the nobility underwent (see esp. Baumgart 


. [1969] and, in general, the series edited by the Commission Internationale pour l'His- 


toire des Assemblées d'États). Nor does the more recent and definitive biography by 
Opgenoorth (1971) support the view of Frederick William advanced by Carsten (1954) 
and others as a “despot” with a systematic plan to “destroy” the Estates. 

22 Strictly speaking, Frederick I assumed the throne as Frederick III, the third elector 
of Brandenburg. It was only after the acquisition of the Prussian crown in 1701 that 
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he drove his kingdom to the brink of financial and administrative col- 
lapse. The only lasting legacy of his reign was the title of “King in 
Prussia,” which he secured in 1701. Nevertheless, Frederick I and his 
court, with their more cosmopolitan and ecumenical outlook, did have 
an important if indirect effect on Prussian political history: they opened 
the door to Pietism. Because it was to have such an enormous political 
and social impact under Frederick T's successor, Frederick William I, it 
is worth pausing to examine the origins and character of the Pietist move- 
ment, focusing in particular on how it resembled and differed from Cal- 
vinism (Hintze, n.d., pp. 347 ff.). 

German Pietism arose in the mid-17th century. It was an ascetic re- 
newal movement within Lutheranism and had two principal roots. The 
first was Dutch Pietism, a movement of popular devotion that emerged 
within the Netherlands Reformed Church. The second was “spiritual- 
ism,” a mystical, millenarian movement that arose within German Lu- 
theranism following the Thirty Years’ War (Bornkamm 1926; Beyreuther 
1978; Ritschl 1880—86, vols. 1-2). The theologian Philip Jakob Spener 
may be regarded as the founder of the German Pietist movement. In 
1670, he organized the first Pietist “conventicle” or “church within the 
church," a small circle of devotees dedicated to discussion and edification 
(Wallman 1970; Beyreuther 1978, pp. 61—121). 

In 1675, Spener published the Pia Desideria, an indictment of corrup- 
tion within the Lutheran church and all of German society, which be- 
came the founding document of Pietism (see Spener [1640] 1964). Spener 
came to Berlin in 1691 as a religious refugee. He received a warm wel- 
come by Frederick I and soon found influential protectors within the 
court (Schicketanz 1967). It was through Spener that August Hermann 
Francke, the future leader of the Prussian Pietist movement, was first 
appointed to a pastorship in the city of Halle. Francke's campaign to 
restore religious discipline and public morality (Francke 1693; Kramer 
1861, pp. 186 ff.) soon sparked the ire of the local clergy; he was saved 
only by intervention from Berlin (Depperman 1961, pp. 61 ff.; Beyreu- 
ther 1969, pp. 137 ff.; Fulbrook 1983, pp. 155 ff.; Kramer 1880, vol. 1). 
Shortly thereafter, Francke launched a series of bold educational experi- 
ments. Over the next five years, he opened an elementary school for 
the poor, a Latin school to prepare poor children for university studies, 
the soon-to-be-famous Paedagogium Regium for bourgeois and noble 


he became Frederick I, the first king in Prussia. Hence, his name is often written as 
“Frederick I (III)." To avoid unnecessary confusion, I simply refer to him as “Freder- 
ick I." 
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children, and a Dutch-style orphanage’*—all financed through private 
contributions. During the 18th century, the Franckean Institutes 
(Franckesche Stiftungen), as they came to be known, continued to grow. 
Theology students from the University of Halle were recruited as tutors 
and supervisors (Kramer 1880, 2:4 ff.). A teacher's academy was estab- 
lished, the Seminarium Selectum Praeceptorum (Frick 1883). And in or- 
der to provide vocational training (and new revenues) a variety of small 
enterprises were set up, including—significantly—a print shop (Francke 
1709; Fries 1913). 

The Lutheran elementary schools of the day sought to do little more 
than impart basic reading skills and a knowledge of the catechism 
(Paulsen 1919—20). Francke's schools pursued a much more ambitious 
program of moral and practical education; they were to make of their 
pupils good Christians and upright subjects. The first priority in 
Francke's pedagogical regimen was to effect an inner spiritual transfor- 
mation in the students, instilling in them the cardinal virtues of “dili- 
gence, obedience and truth" (Depperman 1961, pp. 91 ff.). At the same 
time, students were trained in Realien, that is, practical skills that would 
enable the students to pursue an upright calling in accord with their 
abilities and social station (Oschlies 1969, pp. 56 ff.). Francke employed 
a variety of radical pedagogical principles and techniques. He introduced 
instruction by subject and ability level. He banned corporal punish- 
ment.** And he admonished teachers to respect the needs of each individ- 
ual student (Francke 1957). Student progress— both intellectual and 
moral—was carefully monitored. The religious development of each 
pupil was recorded in a “spiritual register" (Seelenregister). The stu- 
dents themselves were required to conduct a nightly examen conscientia, 
the results of which they recorded in a journal (Depperman 1961, pp. 
92 ff.). 

Francke saw his educational experiments as the cornerstone for a *gen- 
eral reformation” of church and state in Brandenburg—and indeed the 
entire world (Francke [1704] 1962; Hinrichs 1971, pp. 38 ff.). While 
this radical vision was greeted with skepticism in Berlin, the Franckean 


? Tn 1697, Francke’s assistant Neubauer was sent on a “fact-finding mission," a tour 
of Holland's internationally renowned charitable institutions. The results were critical 
in the planning of the orphanage project and indeed in the subsequent development 
of the Franckean Institutes. For an account, see Kramer (1880, vol. 1). The diary 
itself is deposited in the Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen in Halle. 


^ In its basic principles—beginning with the “breaking of the will"— Francke's 


. pedagogical method strongly resembled Calvinist/Puritan child-rearing practices. 


Francke's innovation was to devise a set of techniques through which these methods 
could be implemented on an institutional level (see, e.g., Morgan 1966). 
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Institutes quickly won politica] and financial support from the Berlin 
court. Francke was influential as a theologian, as well. He was named 
professor of theology and oriental languages in Halle in 1691 and eventu- 
ally became rector of the university in 1713. Under his stewardship, 
the Pietists achieved dominance in Halle, and the university attained 
international fame (Schrader 1894, vol. 1). Later, he was named first 
member of the newly established Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences 
(Harnack 1900). More than an intellectual tendency, Pietism evolved 
into “the first spiritual movement in Germany since the Reformation to 
penetrate into all strata of the population” (Depperman 1961, p. 172). 
Francke’s schools were also widely admired and imitated in Germany 
and throughout Europe (Pleijel 1935; Schmidt 1951, 1953—54). The 
movement attained particular strength in Brandenburg-Prussia, where it 
was destined to become a sort of state religion (Fulbrook 1983). 

The Prussian Pietist movement exhibits both striking similarities to 
and important differences with West European Calvinism. In their theo- 
logical statements, both Spener and Francke loudly reaffirmed the three 
main dogmas of the Lutheran Reformation: justification through faith by 
the grace of God as revealed in the Scriptures (“sola fida, sola gratia, 
sola scriptura”). But they strongly criticized the Lutheran church, con- 
tending that it had misused and corrupted these principles. In particular, 
they harangued against a rampant decline in individual morality, which 
they perceived within all three Estates. Although insisting that salvation 
could never be achieved through “good works” (a central Lutheran doc- 
trine), they emphasized that faith must “bear fruits.” Similarly, while 
agreeing that faith is a gift of God (also a central Lutheran doctrine), 
they argued that true conversion brought a “rebirth,” that killed the 
“old Adam” and initiated a fundamental reorientation in behavior. Con- 
version, in other words, was not an event (Luther’s Rechtfertigungser- 
lebnis, or experience of justification) but a process (which Francke even 
schematized into four successive steps; Depperman 1961, pp. 34—38). 
This change of accent within Lutheran theology, subtle though it was; 
deeply transformed the psycho-logic of the Lutheran belief system. By 
suggesting that the saved are known by their "fruits," it harnessed the 
"ideal interests" of the believer to action in the world, much as Calvin- 
ism did. However, it focused the believer's energies in a different direc- 
tion, not toward economic success but toward service to the collectivity 
or “active love of one's neighbor" (tätige Nächstenliebe). 

But in terms of organization, Pietism had little in common with Calvin- 
ism. As we have seen, the building block of the Pietist movement was the 
conventicle. Lacking a strong organizational form such as the consistorial 
system of the Calvinists, the Pietists were dependent upon the good will 
and protection of the constituted authorities. Pietist leaders such as 
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Spener and Francke were therefore condemned to walk a fine line be- 
tween survival and co-optation, between the sheltering hand and the 
strangling embrace of the Prussian state.2° Ideologically, the Pietists were 
heirs to Luther’s political conservatism. Although they were unsparing 
critics of the conduct of the ruling estates, they did not challenge the 
prerogatives of the powerful in any fundamental way. But, though hardly 
proponents of political revolution, the Prussian Pietists were strong advo- 
cates of social reform. They believed that social disorder and moral decay 
had to be attacked at the roots, by eliminating poverty and ignorance. 
In sum, Pietism “Calvinized” Lutheranism, harnessing religious ideals 
to activity in the world. But the keynote in the Pietist version of in-this- 
world asceticism was social rather than economic. Not private accumula- 
tion but public service was the mark of salvation. If Calvinism was a 
creed for revolutionaries and entrepreneurs, then Pietism was a religion 
for reformers and civil servants. 


Frederick William I and Pietism: The Consolidation of the 
Military-Bureaucratic State 


Frederick William Ts reign (unlike his grandfather's) was relatively 
peaceful. Nevertheless, his paramount concern remained maximizing the 
resources available for war. However, he eschewed the means that his 
predecessors (and indeed most European princes) had used to achieve this 
goal: ruthless taxation, ruinous loans, and foreign subsidies. Frederick 
William I ran the state like a business enterprise: it had to balance its 
accounts and show a profit. 

The roots of this highly rationalistic (and highly unusual) statecraft 
must be sought at least in part in the king's religious socialization and 
worldview. Like his forebears, Frederick William I was raised in the 
Reformed religion. His first tutor was Philippe Rebeur, a strict Huguenot 
who taught his young pupil that the rise of the Hohenzollerns had re- 
sulted from their adoption of the Reformed religion. Later in life, Freder- 
ick William I would assert that his kingdom enjoyed a special covenant 


5 It is sometimes suggested, particularly by Anglo-American writers, that Pietists 
were ideological spokesmen for the state and actively supported Prussian power poli- 
tics right from the outset (cf. Pinson 1934). This is patently false. Spener in particular 
was quite critical of baroque absolutism and initially opposed the control of the 
worldly sovereign over the church, the so-called summa episcopatus (see n. 27 below). 
While Francke openly courted support in Berlin for his various reform projects, he 
did not hesitate to take a stand in matters of principle. He openly opposed Frederick 
Da plans for a union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches and protested forced 
military levies by Frederick William I, dangerously chilling relations with Berlin in 
both cases. For a more accurate account of relations between Francke and the crown, 
see Fulbrook (1983). 
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with God and regarded it as his duty to watch over the morality of his 
subjects lest this divine favor be withdrawn (Ktintzel 1911, p. 222). Like 
his grandfather, Frederick William I adhered to an ethic of monarchical 
puritanism (Hinrichs 1964, p. 23). “The dear Lord,” he warned his son, 
“has put you on the throne to work and not to loaf about" (Kiintzel 
1911, p. 224). From boyhood, he abjured the frivolities of the court, 
preferring a frugal and diligent life. When he was not busy assisting with 
the day-to-day administration of the kingdom in Berlin, the young prince 
retreated to his estate at Wtisterhausen, where he drilled and trained his 
own personal regiment and (in order.to finance these experiments) im- 
proved his domains (Hinrichs 1968; Oestreich 1971, pp. 90 ff.). 

The essentials of Frederick William I’s future political program were 
already clear: military strength through fiscal austerity. He wasted no 
time in putting it into effect. Immediately upon taking the throne he 
slashed expenses. The number of persons on the payroll was reduced, 
especially in the court. Salaries were cut by a third or more (with the 
exception of soldiers’ wages, which were raised). And the palace treasures 
were melted down or sold. The budget of the court, over 150,000 talers 
in 1712, fell to several thousand the following year. The resulting savings 
were promptly used to increase troop strength by 25%, from 30,000 to 
40,000 (Hinrichs 1964, pp. 95 ff.). In order to secure control over all 
available material resources, Frederick William I pushed forward the 
process of administrative centralization which had begun under his 
grandfather. As crown prince, he had been involved in organizing the 
General Finance Directory (General Finanz-Direktorium), which took 
account of all domain lands as well as the so-called Regalien, that is, 
“extraordinary” sources of income such as tolls and the stamp tax. The 
General Finance Directory reappropriated domain lands that had been 
alienated into hereditary tenancy (Erbpacht) and farmed them out on 
highly profitable, short-term general leases (Generalpacht). Domain lands 
were systematically improved and new ones acquired (Bornhak 1884—86, 
2:57 ff.; Hintze 1901, pp. 23 ff.; 1915, pp. 287 ff.; Dorwart 1953, pp. 122 
ff.). By the end of his reign, one-third of the entire surface area of Bran- 
denburg-Prussia belonged to Frederick William I’s domains (Haussherr 
1953, p. 2) and revenues from domain lands provided nearly half of all 
state income (Schmoller 1877).*° In the second year of his reign, the king 
also created an independent supervisory organ, the General Auditing 
Office (General Rechen-Kammer), which operated under direct royal con- 


25 According to Schmoller’s (1877) calculations, revenues from the domain lands con- 
stituted 3.3 million talers of a total budget of 7 million in 1740. In 1713, the domain 
lands provided 850,000 talers of a total income of roughly 2.5 million. Thus, Frederick 
William De reign saw both an absolute and a relative increase in the share of state 
income deriving from this source. 
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trol. Like the English Exchequer upon which it was modeled (Bornhak 
1884—86, 2:122), its sole purpose was to monitor the finances of other 
state agencies. The provincial authorities were required to submit de- 
tailed annual budgets. Any decrease in receipts required an explanation 
to the king; any increase in expenditures required royal approval (Dor- 
wart 1953, pp. 158 ff.; Hintze 1915, pp. 215 ff.; Schmoller 1877, pp. 66 
ff.). The culmination of Frederick William De administrative reforms was 
the creation of the General Superior Finance War and Domain Directory 
(General-Ober-Finanz-Kriegs-und-Domainen Direktorium) in 1723 (Acta 
Borussica Behóvdenorganisation [ABB] 3:575 ff.), which merged the 
General Finance Directory and the General War Commissary under the 
sole authority of the king (Dorwart 1953, pp. 161 ff.; Haussherr 1953; 
Verein für die Geschichte der Mark Brandenburg 1908). 

Frederick William displayed the same aggressive approach in his re- 
forms of the military and the church. Like his grandfather, he served as 
his own field marshall. In addition to acting as commander-in-chief dur- 
ing wartime, he also functioned as drillmaster during peacetime with his 
own private regiment in Potsdam (the famous “tall grenadiers”) and 
with other regiments during his regular tours through the kingdom (Jany 
1967, vol. 2; Delbrück 1988, vol. 3). Nor did "the soldier king," as he 
came to be called, fail to exercise his rights as the head of the church." 
In 1713, he created a superior reformed consistory (veformiertes Ober- 
konsistorium), and reorganized the entire Reformed church along pres- 
byterian lines into classes and synods (Mylius 1737—51 [hereafter C CM], 
vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 83; Mühler, pp. 218 ff.; Bornhak 1884—86, p. 130; 
Hintze 1901, pp. 134 ff.; Dorwart 1953, pp. 96 ff.). The following year, 
he ordered a general visitation of the Lutheran church (CCM, vol. 1, pt. 
1, nos. 90, 91; Hintze, n.d., pp. 64 ff.). The results were so alarming 
that he introduced a Reformed-style system of ecclesiastical discipline 
into the Lutheran church (CCM, vol. 1, pt. 1, nos. 101, 103) and pro- 
claimed mandatory schooling (CCM, vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 97). Though he 
failed to achieve formal unification of the two evangelical confessions, 
he did effect a de facto unification by placing direction of the Lutheran 
and Reformed consistories in the hands of Ludwig von Printzen, a trusted 
advisor (Hintze 1901, p. 135). 

The basic structure of the Prussian state remained virtually unchanged 
until the early 19th century. Yet this reorganization of the central admin- 
istration, significant though it was, represented but one side of Frederick 


7 During the Reformation, many German princes acted as “emergency bishops" 
following the introduction of Lutheranism. This arrangement was formalized in the 
right of summus episcopatus, by which the prince became the head of the church 
within his territory. For the impact of this practice on state formation, see Schilling’s 
brilliant essay (in Tracy 1986). 
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William De reforms and by no means the most distinctive one.’ What set 
apart the Prussian administrative system created by Frederick William I 
was its internal organization and recruitment patterns. At the pinnacle 
of this system stood the king, who assumed sole responsibility for admin- 
istrative and military appointments. He gave little weight to formal edu- 
cational qualifications (ABB, vol. 3, p. 577, art. 7), stressing religious and 
moral qualities instead. ^He who is not faithful to God," he characteris- 
tically proclaimed, “less will he be faithful to me, a man” (ABB, 3:311). 
He regarded a good royal servant as a selfless man who displayed “tire- 
less diligence, dutiful fidelity and continual and pauseless application” 
(ABB, 2:563—64) and “who after God values nothing higher than his 
king’s pleasure and serves him out of love and for the sake of honor 
rather than money” (ABB, 2:128). During the reign of Frederick William 
I, the social and confessional bases of the state service underwent another 
dramatic shift. While the old Calvinist families remained a powerful force 
(Thadden 1959, pp. 91 ff.), Lutherans—and especially Pietists—-began to 
enter the state service in increasing numbers.^ Graduates of Pietist 
schools such as Francke's Paedagogium Regium received special prefer- 
ence (Hinrichs 1971, p. 216; Depperman 1961, p. 144). These confession- 
ally based recruiting policies also altered the social composition of the 
civil service, which came to be dominated by commoners (Schmoller 
1870, p. 162; Hintze 1901, p. 283; Oestreich 1977, p. 109). Frederick 
also established programs to train future civil servants in the “cameral 
sciences” in Halle and Kónigsberg,?? the intellectual centers of Pietism 
(Maier 1980; Bleek 1972). This campaign to recruit loyal and disciplined 
civil servants was accompanied by a radical reorganization of the civil 
service itself. Detailed, written instructions were drawn up for the vari- 
ous branches and posts in the administration, often by the king himself. 


? Administrative centralization in Prussia was by no means unique in degree (though 
it was unusual in form). For a comparative analysis of this issue see Hintze's (1962) 
as-yet unsurpassed essay, “Die Entstehung der modernen Staatsministerien" as well 
as the introduction to Bureaucracy, Áristocracy, and Autocracy, Rosenberg (1966). 


29 A number of scholars such as Carl Hinrichs (1964, 1971), Claus Depperman (1961), 
and most recently Gerd Heinrichs (1972) have underlined the strong and growing 
presence of Pietists within the Prussian civil service. But while it is possible to identify 
a great many Pietists among Frederick William I's leading ministers and advisers, no 
systematic attempt has been made to quantify the strength or analyze the character 
of the Pietist current within the middle and lower levels of the Prussian civil service. 


°° Like mercantilist thought in France, the Kameralwissenschaften in the German- 
speaking territories were the first attempt to systematize the study of state administra- 
tion. Indeed, one might see them as a German version of mercantilist doctrine. Al- 
though a number of treatises on cameralism appeared as early as the middle of the 
17th century, the professorships in Halle and Kónigsberg were the first of their kind. 
Academic chairs in cameralism were established soon thereafter in other májor Ger- 
many territories including Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria. 
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To insure obedience to the royal will, a variety of internal controls were 
established. Executive authority was invested in “colleges,” whose mem- 
bers were responsible “one for all and all for one” (Rosenberg 1966, 
p. 96; Torinus 1935, p. 39; Schmoller 1870, p. 265). The public and 
private behavior of each royal servant was monitored by his superiors 
and recorded in detailed “conduct lists” (Conduitenlisten), which were 
submitted to the king annually. Royal servants were also required to pay 
substantial cash deposits (Kautionen) as a guarantee against malfeasance 
or misconduct before assuming office. In addition, a separate supervisory 
agency was created with access to all files and documents, the General 
Fiscal Office (General-Fiskalat; Rosenberg 1966, pp. 99 ff.; Hintze 1901, 
p. 196). The king himself continually toured his kingdom making surprise 
first-hand inspections (Torinus, pp. 36 ff.), and he employed a personal 
network of spies (ABB 3:611, 644; Schmoller 1870, p. 267; Rosenberg 
1966, pp. 98 ff.; Torinus 1935, p. 43). The information collected from 
these various sources provided the basis for all personnel decisions— 
raises, promotions, punishments, and dismissals (Rosenberg 1966, pp. 
100 ff.; Torinus 1935, pp. 49 ff.; Kamp 1915, pp. 46 ff.). Through this 
combination of confessionally based recruitment policies and stringent 
internal controls, Frederick William I hoped to mold a diligent and incor- 
ruptible civil service. 

Frederick William Ps army served as an instrument of elite disciplini- 
zation. While they were largely excluded from the civil administration 
during this period, nobles were compelled to serve in the officer corps 
(Büsch 1962, p. 81; ABB, vol. 5, pt. 2, no. 357) in ever-growing numbers 
and often against their will (Jany 1967, 1:725; Biisch 1962, p. 93; ABB, 
vol. 6, pt. 2, nos. 31, 35, 43, 50, 51, 57, 58). Compulsory military service 
was part of a systematic policy to domesticate the nobility into a loyal 
service class (Küntzel 1911, p. 229).?! An important, supporting role in 
this process was played by the Pietist movement. The circle of Pietist 
officers grew steadily in size and influence during Frederick William I’s 
rule (Waetzoldt 1937; Hinrichs 1971, pp. 131 ff.); most notable is the 
conversion in 1725 of Prince Leopold Anhalt von Dessau, the highest- 
ranking and most respected Prussian general (Hinrichs 1971, pp. 148 ff.) 
and the closest confidant of the king (Krauske 1986—87). Pietism also 
strongly influenced military education under Frederick William I. The 


3! Making the nobles into officers, Frederick William I advised his successor, would 
not only be "excellent for his administration and army" but would make his lands 
"more peaceful," for “bringing up the entire nobility in your service has the advan- 
tage that they will know no other lord than God and the King of Prussia" (ABB, 3: 
450). 

3? While the Pietist presence within the officers’ corps is well established, no systematic 
attempt has been made to gauge its extent. 
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Berlin Cadet Academy was directly modeled after Francke's Paedagog- 
ium Regium (Hinrichs 1971, pp. 169 ff.; Zabel 1978, pp. 79 ff.). During 
the first two decades after its founding in 1717, over 1,600 cadets gradu- 
ated from the academy, and 39 of them became generals (Poten 1896, 
4:56)—a substantial presence when one considers that the Prussian Army 
had only 3,116 officers and 34 generals as of 1740 (Hoven 1936, p. 58). 
The army, in turn, became a source of recruits for the civil service. 
Indeed, it was the only conduit through which the native nobility could 
hope to reach the upper echelons of the royal administration (Schmoller 
1870, pp. 153 ff.; Rosenberg 1966, pp. 135 ff.). Frederick William I also 
reserved lower and subaltern posts exclusively for retired petty officers 
(Unteroffiziere; Naudé 1903; Hintze 1901, p. 280). In this way, he sought 
to inject the loyalty and discipline of the army into the bureaucracy. 
Another channel of Pietist influence could be found in the military chap- 
lains (Feldprediger). Under Frederick William I, these posts were monop- 
olized by theology students from Halle. Moreover, the king ordered that 
military chaplains be given preference when filling vacant parishes (Hin- 
richs 1971, pp. 155—66). Later, he even went so far as to make study in 
Halle a prerequisite for appointment to a pastorship in Brandenburg- 
Prussia (CCM, vol. 1, pt. 2, nos. 122, 125, 126, 137).? Military chaplain- 
cles thereby became a conduit for Pietist influence within the army as 
well as the Lutheran church as a whole (Schild 1888). 

Thus, we observe two complementary developments under Frederick 
William I. On the one hand, training and recruiting patterns for state 
service were systematically altered so as to strengthen Pietist presence 
and influence. On the other, formal and informal structures were created 
within the various branches of state service to promote and enforce pro- 
bity, diligence, and loyalty. These mutually reinforcing policies produced 
a highly bureaucratic system combining high administrative centraliza- 
tion with low administrative costs.** 


33 As yet no research has been done to ascertain the total number of military chaplains 
or their relative presence within the pastorship as a whole. 


34 The degree of administrative (as opposed to merely juridical) centralization estab- 
lished in the General Superior Finance War and Domain Directory (GSFWD) ex- 
ceeded even that found in France at this time and was probably unparalleled in 
Europe. In reference to administrative costs, total personnel did expand under Freder- 
ick William I, but the Prussian bureaucracy was small in both absolute and per capita 
terms when compared to France and even other German states such as Saxony. In 
addition, salaries remained comparatively low while the work demands were unusu- 
ally high (then, as today, travailler pour le roi de Prusse meant to work hard for little 
pay). On relative salaries, see Rosenberg (1966), Torinus (1935), and Schmoller (1870). 
On venality and the rapid growth of the French bureaucracy, see Góhring (1938) and 
Mousnier (1974). On total work hours, see e.g., the instruction for the GSFWD (ABB, 
3:575 ff.). 
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It would of course be difficult to gauge precisely the relative efficacy of 
a given set of state institutions. However, a brief examination of Prussian 
finances under Frederick William I does suggest that substantial gains 
in material resources resulted from increased administrative efficiency. 
Between 1713 and 1740, total state revenues increased from approxi- 
mately 4 million to 7 million talers. In order of importance, the expansion 
in state income derived from (1) expansion and intensified cultivation of 
domain lands (Skalweit 1906), (2) growth in excise revenues (due largely 
to population growth and economic development; see Rachel 1911, vols. 
1-2, “Beilagen”), and (3) a more effective collection of the land taxes 
(Hintze 1901, pp. 25 ff.; Terveen 1954, pp. 17 ff.). It should be stressed, 
moreover, that Prussian finance did not rely on common—but inefficient 
and ultimately expensive—expedients such as loans, tax farming, ex- 
traordinary or increased taxes, lawsuits, expropriations, or the sale of 
offices. On the cost side, it should also be emphasized that, while the 
royal bureaucracy was small and notoriously underpaid (ABB, 3:681 ff.; 
Torinus 1935, pp. 45—49), it was known for its diligence and its lack of 
corruption. It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the probity 
and diligence of the bureaucracy simultaneously lowered administrative 
costs and increased state revenue. 

Prussia’s disciplinary revolution was principally a “revolution from 
above,” centered in the monarchy and the royal bureaucracy. But it also 
touched the popular classes. The main vehicle of popular disciplinization 
was the Prussian army, which grew at an unprecedented rate during the 
early 18th century (Büsch 1962, p. 2; Jany 1967, 1:659). Frederick Wil- 
liam I insisted that a majority of the troops now be native subjects 
(Landesknechten), an unprecedented step (Jany 1967, 1:711). By 1740 
Prussian subjects made up roughly two-thirds of the regular army (Büsch 
1962, p. 30), while the army constituted 495 of the total population 
(Hintze 1901, p. 23). Under the new recruiting system established by 
Frederick William I (the so-called canton system) military service became 
an inescapable feature of rural life (Büsch 1962, pp. 17 ff.; Jany 1967, 
1:690 ff.; 1926; Lehmann 1891, pp. 258 ff.).°° The native recruits were 


" Frederick William I did practice one mild form of venality. Decisions concerning 
appointments or promotions could be influenced by contributions to the so-called 
recruit treasury (Rekrutenkasse), which the king used to finance recruiting for his 
personal regiment of grenadiers in Potsdam. However, in comparison with France, 
this practice was quite limited and unsystematic: no attempt was made to fix the size 
of the contributions, they applied to lower offices, and they did not secure a proprietary 
right to the office. 

36 In this system, the Hohenzollern territories were divided into military districts, each 
of which had to furnish a prescribed number of recruits. Suitable candidates were 
"enroled" by the local regiment at an early age and issued military passes and 
identifying hatbands. The canton system was an attempt to balance economic and 
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subjected to relentless drills and exercises, which were fast winning the 
Prussian army a reputation as the best-trained fighting force in Europe 
(Delbrück 1988, 3:269 ff.). Moreover, they and their children were pro- 
vided with basic education and religious instruction in a network of 
military schools and orphanages (modeled, of course, on Francke’s insti- 
tutes in Halle; Schild 1888, vol. 2; Wienecke 1907). This period also 
witnessed a revival in popular education and the first steps toward state- 
financed public education. Frederick William I took an active interest in 
improving the schools. Indeed, he sought to introduce mandatory school- 
ing. Unfortunately, his efforts often did not extend beyond issuing edicts 
and proclamations. The Pietists for their part were also strongly commit- 
ted to school reform, and the graduates of their newly established teach- 
ers’ academies became pioneers in this area. But their efforts did not 
reach beyond various “islands of reform" in Old Brandenburg (the Alt- 
mark), the middle provinces, and the larger cities (Neugebauer 1985, 
pp. 542 ff). Only in the kingdom of Prussia, where there was close 
cooperation between the crown and the Pietists, did a comprehensive 
school reform occur (Terveen 1954, pp. 83—85). Early efforts at reform, 
which included Francke and other influential Pietists, met with strong 
local opposition (Terveen 1954, pp. 87 ff.; Hinrichs 1971, pp. 237 ff.; 
Dorwart 1971, pp. 185 ff.; Neugebauer 1985, pp. 134 ff.).? But from 


military needs of the state and to accommodate the interests of the Junkers. The 
introduction of mass recruiting unleashed recurrent waves of emigration and desertion 
during the first decade of Frederick William Ps reign (Büsch 1962, pp. 14 ff.; Jany 
1967, 1:679 ff.). In order to counter these problems, the king repeatedly issued edicts 
prohibiting forced recruiting (CCM, vol. 3, pt. 1, nos. 110, 127), forbidding emigration 
CCM, vol. 3, pt. 1, nos. 120, 147), and promising rewards for the capture of deserters 
(CCM, vol. 3, pt. 1, nos. 115, 133). He also established a “furlough system" (Beurlau- 
bungssystem), which permitted noncommissioned officers and common soldiers to re- 
turn home for as long as two months per year (Lehmann 1891). But since urban 
burgers and craftsmen had been exempted from military service beginning in 1714 
(CCM, vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 195; Lehmann 1891), the burden of the draft fell most heavily 
on the rural population, threatening agricultural productivity (Büsch 1962, pp. 11 
ff.), the lifeblood of the Prussian economy. Because most Prussian officers were also 
Junkers, they had a vested interest in balancing the need for military manpower and 
peasant labor. In an effort to secure a steady supply of recruits and to exclude “out- 
side" recruiters, Prussian officers began to “enlist” the eligible young men on their 
Estates beginning in the 1720s. This practice was formalized and institutionalized by 
Frederick William I in 1733. Henceforth, each regiment was assigned a particular 
district, or canton, from which it was to draw its recruits. At the same time, furloughs 
and length of service were also fixed so as to assure an adequate labor supply in the 
countryside. 


3! It was most vehemently opposed by pastors appointed by noble patrons. They felt 
that consistorial control over school inspections, as proposed in the plan, would violate 
their independence from the church hierarchy (Terveen 1954, p. 88). It was also 
opposed by some native pastors otherwise open to reform because it represented an 
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1732, tangible successes were achieved as the king became more directly 
involved. In 1733, he summoned a “perpetual commission on churches 
and schools,” which was instructed to draft a principia regulativa or 
general schools plan (Terveen 1954, pp. 100 ff.; Hinrichs 1971, pp. 271 
ff.); this appeared in final form in 1736. In addition to establishing a 
variety of norms and standards (e.g., the length of the school year and 
mandatory attendance, teachers’ salaries and benefits; see Terveen 1954, 
pp. 104—5, 108—9), it contained a plan for school finance. In particular, 
it provided royal subsidies in support of school construction and scholar- 
ships for poor students. There are no data available on the total number 
of pupils in Prussian schools at this time. But if school construction is 
taken as a rough indicator, then attendance would appear to have been 
increasing rapidly. Whereas the Prussian school inspection of 1718 regis- 
tered less than 400 schools (Vollmer 1909, p. 92), that of 1742 counted 
almost 1,500 more (Notbohm 1959, 1:221). Nor is the ultimate impact of 
these reforms fully reflected in these numbers, for Prussia eventually 
became the model for school systems throughout the Hohenzollern terri- 
tories (Gloria 1933; Vormbaum 1860—64). 

In summary, the overarching goal of Frederick William I's policies 
was to mobilize resources to support an enlarged military. The usual 
expedients of royal finance were both unacceptable and unavailable to 
him. Practically speaking, this meant that additional resources could be 
attained by only two means: (1) increasing the total resource base (re- 
source enhancement) and (2) using existing resources more efficiently 
(maximization of efficiency). His state-building strategy, powerfully in- 
formed by his religious ethos, focused not on “extraction” but rather 
on the maximization of resources—both material and human—and the 
efficiency with which they were used. His strategy's main object, and 
instrument, was the state bureaucracy. At the same time, the role of the 
Pietist movement in Prussian state building was twofold. As a source of 
elite training and personnel, it helped forge a loyal and diligent caste of 
state servants. As a popular reform movement, it contributed to the 
formation of an obedient and quiescent population of royal subjects. 
Pietism acted simultaneously as a stimulus to elite mobilization and popu- 
lar pacification. The rapid development of the Prussian state during this 
period resulted from confluence of royal initiative from above and popu- 
lar movement from below. The result was a centralized state apparatus 


intervention from outside and cost too much money (p. 91). Hinrichs (1971, p. 274) 
suggests that opposition to school reform was also widespread among the nobility 
because peasants who had been confirmed had to be paid adult wages. There was 
even opposition among the local domain administrators, who felt that taxes used to 
finance school construction and teachers’ salaries would create an insupportable drain 
on scarce local resources (Neubegauer 1985, pp. 145 ff.). 
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with a high level of control over local government and an unusual degree 
of penetration into daily life. Thus, in the Prussian case, the formation 
of a strong, centralized (“absolutist”) state faced two hurdles: (1) the 
political power of the Estates and (2) a scarcity of material and human 
resources. Frederick William largely surmounted the first obstacle. By 
striking a bargain with the nobility at the expense of the burgers and 
peasants and by systematically favoring Calvinists and “foreigners” over 
Lutherans and indigenous nobles, he laid the foundations for a central- 
ized, administrative system. The second obstacle was overcome by Fred- 
erick William I. By improving the economic base of state finance and by 
reforming the central administration, he made Prussia into a powerful 
bureaucratic state. 


Comparative Conclusions 


This case study has been concerned with the process of disciplinary revo- 
lution in Hohenzollern Prussia and the role of the Pietist movement in 
promoting it. Its central thesis has been that disciplinary revolution was 
a necessary condition for the formation of a strong, centralized, monar- 
chical state under conditions of relative backwardness. The absence of 
disciplinary revolution did not preclude the formation of centralized, 
monarchical states per se. But, in such cases, the administrative system 
remained comparatively inefficient and weak. 

In Russia, for example, Peter the Great undertook a sweeping reorgani- 
zation of the central administration that altered both its structure and 
personnel. Ultimately, the Petrine reforms—though they resembled 
Frederick William Ps in many externals and did increase administrative 
centralization—failed to curb corruption and waste. The central state 
apparatus remained only weakly bureaucratized and failed to penetrate 
local administration or rural life in any meaningful way. The effects of 
Peter’s disciplinary revolution from above remained weak despite his 
notoriously draconian measures. This was due in large part to the absence 
of a supporting movement from below. Russian religious life remained 
untouched by ascetic Protestantism—or any “functional analogue” 
(Dukes 1982; Hellie 1971; Kliuchevskii 1984; Pintner and Rowney 1980; 
Raeff 1966, 1972, 1982; Sumner 1962). 

But the presence of ascetic Protestant movements alone was not a 
sufficient condition for the formation of strong, centralized, monarchical 
states in the semiperiphery, either. In 16th-century Poland, for instance, 
Calvinism became a rallying cry for the defense of noble privileges. But 
lacking an urban base, the Calvinist movement could not serve as a 
vehicle for creating the strong local government upon which effective 
parliamentary institutions could be built. The result was the so-called 
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republic of nobles, an administratively weak form of constitutional mon- 
archy that ultimately proved unable to muster the financial resources or 
mobilize the military manpower necessary to survive in the geopolitical 
context of early modern Europe (Davies 1981, vol. 1; Halecki 1978; 
Reddaway et al. 1950; Schramm 1965; Völker 1930). Conversely, in the 
more economically developed regions west of the Elbe, with their com- 
paratively large tax bases, disciplinary revolution was not a necessary 
condition for the formation of strong, centralized, monarchical states. 
There it was possible to extract the resources necessary for civil adminis- 
tration and military defense even without a particularly efficient adminis- 
trative system. The greater part of the royal bureaucracy in absolutist 
France, for example, was permeated by inefficiency, venality, and cor- 
ruption, while the splendors of court display created an enormous drain 
on the royal treasury. Nevertheless, although the French fiscal system 
was constantly in crisis, the Bourbon kings and their advisers were able 
to exploit their enormous tax base and the easy availability of credit to 
avoid a politically fatal fiscal collapse until the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion (Góhring 1938; Mousnier 1974; Goubert 1972; Wolfe 1972). 


CONCLUSION: THE PROTESTANT ETHIC REVISITED 


Over the last two decades, there has been a dramatic resurgence of inter- 
est in state formation among historical sociologists. Work in this area has 
been dominated by two main approaches. Neo-Marxists, led by Perry 
Anderson and Immanuel Wallerstein, have explained variations in state 
structure as a consequence of class relations (Anderson 1979) or uneven 
development (Wallerstein 1976—87). Institutionalists led by Charles Tilly 
have analyzed variations in state strength as a function of administrative 
centralization and rationalization. My analysis does not reject these 
approaches en gros, but it does isolate an additional variable that is 
critical in understanding early modern state formation: religiously rooted 
disciplinization. State structure, I argue here, was determined by the 
intersection of two factors—level of economic development azd the pres- 
ence or absence of disciplinary revolution (see fig. 2)— with three main 
outcomes—constitutional republics, centralized monarchies (divided into 
court-based and military-bureaucratic subtypes), and despotic empires.*° 


** More recently, Tilly (1990) has proposed a synthetic approach, combining institu- 
tionalist and world-systems analysis. 


?? The despotic empires, of which Russia and Austria-Hungary are the best examples, 
were multinational states lacking a fully unified and effective system of territorial 
administration. Like the empires of the ancient world, they were ruled through a 
combination of armed force and accommodation with local and territorial elites. Lack- 
ing the indigenous wealth of the abolutist-type monarchies and the highly efficient 
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Fic. 2.— State structure 


Particularly troublesome for world-systems theory is the military-bureau- 
cratic subtype (which includes the Prussian case), for it implies that geog- 
raphy was not fate. A disciplinary revolution from above (i.e., led from 
the center but with popular support) may compensate for the political 
disadvantages of economic backwardness—though most often at the cost 
of popular liberty. 

It has also been argued that state strength was a function of the degree 
of administrative centralization and the presence or absence of disciplin- 
ary revolution (results summarized in fig. 3).*° Institutionalist theories 
are particularly challenged by the result shown in the bottom left-hand 
corner of figure 3 (which includes the Dutch case), for it suggests that 
centralization was not the sole source of administrative strength. Where 
a disciplinary revolution from below forged strong local institutions and 
a pacified population, effective government was possible even without a 
high degree of administrative centralization. Further, as the upper left- 
hand corner of figure 3 (which includes Prussia) illustrates, elite discipline 
may itself significantly enhance the strength of the central administration. 
As suggested in the introduction, disciplinization processes may be “cul- 
tural" as well as "structural" in character. They may also occur at either 


administrative machine of the military-bureaucratic-type monarchies, they were fi- 
nanced largely through peasant exploitation and territorial conquest. 


*? Here an important qualification must be added: while discipline and centralization 
were the key sources of administrative strength, they were by no means the only 
sources of state strength per se. One other source of state strength has already been 
mentioned: economic development insofar as it implied a large base of taxable wealth. 
To this should be added another: sheer size to the extent that it implied a larger base 
of land and “human resources." Indeed, size remained an important source of 
strength in despotic empires. But as Mann (1986) has compellingly argued, the future 
belonged not to the territorial empire with its “extensive” power base but to the 
national state with its more "intensive" forms of power (e.g., administrative central- 
ization and popular discipline). 
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the macro or the micro level. Using these distinctions, it is possible to 
differentiate four ways in which disciplinization affects state formation 
(see summary in fig. 4): (1) elite mobilization, (2) administrative rational- 
ization, (3) popular pacification, and (4) mass socialization/social control. 
Both outcomes 1 and 2 affect state formation directly by increasing ad- 
ministrative efficiency, whereas outcomes 3 and 4 affect it indirectly by 
decreasing administrative costs. All four of these connections are treated 
in either the work of Foucault or Elias. Foucault, however, focuses 
mainly on the structural dimension of disciplinization as a discontinuous 
process and especially on outcome 4. Elias, on the other hand, concen- 
trates principally on the cultural dimension as an evolutionary process 
and particularly on outcome 3. Without dismissing the possibility that 
disciplinization processes can occur independently on either level or along 
either dimension, this essay has sought to describe those rarer instances 
in which disciplinization occurs on both levels and along both dimensions 
as a revolutionary process. 

However, my present analysis differs from all four of these perspectives 
in another, more fundamental regard, namely, in the decisive causal 
import it attributes to Calvinism and ascetic Protestantism. In this sense, 
my essay is most deeply inspired not by Foucault or Elias but by Max 
Weber. It represents a response to Weber's challenge in the concluding 






DIMENSION 
Cultural Structural 
LEVEL 
Macro Elite Mobilization Administrative Rationalization 
Micro . Popular Pacification Social Control 





FIG. 4.—Social disciplinization and state formation 
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paragraph of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism to “trace 
out the significance of ascetic rationalism for the content of socio-political 
ethics, that is, for the organizational forms and functions of social com- 
munities from the conventicle to the state” (Weber [1920] 1988, 1:205; 
my translation). 

Yet, as I already signaled in the introduction, the interpretation of the 
“Protestant ethic" developed here diverges somewhat from Weber’s. In 
the present context, two features of the Calvinist movement appear to 
have been decisive. The first was its ethic of social discipline. A great 
many religious ethics within and without the West demanded self- 
discipline, and a few (e.g., Judaism) even elevated the maintenance of 
discipline within the religious community into a moral duty. But Calvin- 
ism went beyond this, charging the elect with disciplining the political 
community as a whole. The second factor was Calvinism’s collective 
organization. The use of mutual surveillance to instill discipline can be 
observed in other contexts (e.g., medieval monasticism), and there were 
also lay reform movements in Europe antedating Calvinism (e.g., the 
Devotio moderna of the 15th century). But Calvinism was unique in 
employing surveillance as a technique of mass political organization. The 
revolutionary political impact of Calvinism derived from this combina- 
tion of a radical ethic of social discipline and an effective strategy of 
collective organization. To rephrase Weber, the Calvinist movement pro- 
vided the channel through which the discipline of the monastery entered 
the political world. The Protestant ethic left a double legacy for the 
modern political world. The first, illustrated by the Netherlands and 
other constitutional republics, was a set of organizational and political 
strategies through which disciplined, militant minorities could capture 
power. Indeed, one might fairly see the Calvinist movements of Western 
Europe as the first revolutionary parties (Walzer 1965; Koenigsberger 
1971). At the same time, with its radical ethic of social discipline, Calvin- 
ism anticipated the program of revolutionary republicanism (e.g., in the 
French and American revolutions), which saw the voluntary subjugation 
of the individual will to the common good (the internalization of virtue) 
as the foundation of the republican polity (Morgan 1988; Pocock 1975; 
Wood 1969).*! 

The second legacy, evident in the case of Prussia, was a reconceptual- 
ization of the state from a passive protector of the traditional order to an 
active shaper of society. The pedagogical function of the state began with 
its own agents, the civil servants, who were henceforce subjected to a 
quasi-monastic discipline codified in written rules and regulations. But 


^! I owe this insight as well as many others to Jeffrey Weintraub. 
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it extended to the popular classes, as well, who were to be transformed 
into responsible and active subjects through the institutional influences 
of the army and schools. More than its institutional and cultural under- 
pinnings, the modern political world therefore owes its very dynamism 
in large part to Calvinism, which unleashed two profound and competing 
“strategies” of social disciplinization on the world: partisan revolutions 
“from below” and state-led revolutions “from above.” 
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Work and Welfare among Single Mothers 
in Poverty! 


Kathleen Mullan Harris 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This article examines the relationship between work and welfare 
in poor, female-headed families by tracing the process through 
which single mothers work their way off welfare. Analysis is based 
on monthly data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) 
for the years 1984—86. The results reveal substantial labor market 
activity among single mothers on welfare not previously found in 
studies of welfare dynamics analyzing annual data. A majority of 
women work while they are on welfare, and more than two-thirds 
of welfare exits occur through work. Human capital investments 
are key determinants of welfare exits through work, while a large 
family size impedes particularly rapid job exits from welfare. 


INTRODUCTION 


Poverty in America has historically been viewed as a problem of work , 


effort. Those who are poor either cannot work, choose not to work, or 
do not work enough. Therefore, efforts to reduce poverty have routinely 
taken the approach of moving able-bodied individuals who can work, 
mostly men, into the workforce, while providing cash assistance to those 
who cannot work, mainly the elderly, the disabled, and single mothers 
with young children. Although this approach was not always successful, 
it seemed efficient and practical since, before 1960, most poor families 
were stable families headed by males and prevailing norms specified that 


! An earlier version of this article was presented at the annual meetings of the Popula- 
tion Association of America in Denver in April 1992. I am grateful for valuable input 
from Greg Duncan, Martha Hill, Jutta Joesch, and Nancy Tuma through participa- 
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Barbara Entwisle, Ron Rindfuss, Dennis Hogan, Robert Moffitt, Kathryn Edin, and 
four AJS reviewers for their help and useful comments. Direct correspondence to 
Kathleen Mullan Harris, Department of Sociology, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, CB 3210, Hamilton Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27599-3210. 
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mothers should stay home to take care of young children (Ellwood 1988; 
Jencks 1991).? 

However, the 1960s and 1970s witnessed a number of social changes 
that had a dramatic effect on the well-being of American families. 
Alarming increases in divorce and nonmarital childbearing resulted in 
an unprecedented rise in families headed by females (Garfinkel and 
McLanahan 1986). As a result, over the past two decades, the faces of 
poverty have increasingly become those of women and children. Al- 
though one in five U.S. families with children was headed by a woman 
in 1990, three out of five poor families with children were female headed 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1991). Moreover, poverty rates among chil- 
dren, now over 20%, are higher than at any other period since the mid- 
1960s, and children who live only with their mother are most vulnerable. 
Fifty-five percent of children living in female-headed families are poor, 
five times the 11% poverty rate among children living in all other families 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1991). 

Diana Pearce (1978) first called attention to the precarious economic 
position of women and children when she documented “the feminization 
of poverty” in 1978. Today, 82% of persons in poor families are women 
and children (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1991). From a policy perspec- 
tive, the dramatic shift in the composition of the poor has increased the 
ranks of the poor who were previously considered to be exempt from 
work. This, in turn, heightened public anxiety about the relationship 
between not working and poverty. Throughout the 1980s, public atten- 
tion increasingly focused on single motherhood and welfare dependency, 
reigniting national debates over the sources of poverty and issues con- 
cerning the work effort of the poor. 

The context of the contemporary welfare debate was not only affected 
by the sweeping changes in family structure, but also by the remarkable 
rise in female labor force participation since the 1970s. Women accounted 
for 63% of the labor force growth between 1975 and 1985 and the partici- 
pation rates among mothers of children under two years old nearly dou- 
bled throughout this period (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1986; Lei- 
bowitz, Klerman, and Waite 1991). Today, nearly 60% of women with 
children under two years old are working. Such a normative shift in the 
role of women as economic providers is further reflected in public senti- 
ment that has become increasingly accepting of mothers of young children 
who work and increasingly unaccepting of poor mothers of young chil- 


? In 1959, about 70% of all poor families with children under 18 were married-couple 
families. By 1990, only 35% of all poor families with chldren were two-parent families 
and 60% were single-mother families (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1991). 
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dren who do not work and who rely on welfare (Barrick 1991; Ellwood 
1988; Jencks 1991). 

The recent poverty debate focuses on how our social welfare system 
undermines work activity among recipients. Welfare recipients lose a 
dollar in benefits for each dollar earned, and many also lose health-care 
benefits when they work 7 Moreover, cash assistance is guaranteed to 
those in poverty without any societal obligations in return (Gilder 1981; 
Mead 1986; Murray 1984). It appears that our welfare policies reward 
not working and single motherhood and teach the poor a different set of 
life rules. Detachment from the labor force and abandonment of tradi- 
tional family structures have been taken as symptomatic of an isolated 
subculture mired in welfare dependency. As the threat of family decline 
and the increased vulnerability of women and children were displayed 
in statistical reports, the urgency for welfare reform motivated recent 
policy changes through the Family Support Act passed in 1988. 

The primary focus of welfare reform was the Aid for Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program—the main segment of the welfare system that is 
targeted to people who are neither elderly nor disabled. The new legisla- 
tion’s basic thrust is in putting welfare mothers to work, and in it, for 
the first time, work and training requirements are imposed on women 
with preschool children.* Because work is now normative for the major- 
ity of U.S. women with children, enforcing the work norm among single 
mothers on welfare reinforces a national consensus that lack of work 
effort is the underlying cause of their dependency. 

The reasons for not working, however, remain controversial. The 
structural perspective claims that poverty is due to a lack of jobs or to 
other barriers to employment (Ellwood 1988; Edin and Jencks 1992; Levi- 
tan and Shapiro 1987; Riemer 1988; Wilson 1987). The cultural perspec- 
tive argues that the poor reject the menial, minimum wage jobs that are 
available so that, among the poor, not working is viewed as both the 
inability to obtain a job and the failure to even look for one (Kaus 1986; 
Mead 1986, 1989; Murray 1984). And it is this belief, that welfare recipi- 
ents eschew work and other family values, that has led many to advocate 


* When welfare recipients work, benefits are taxed at a rate of 67% during the first 
four months of employment, and then at a rate of 100% beyond four months. 


* The Family Support Act includes four major components: stricter enforcement of 
child support, a JOBS program (work requirement), transitional child-care services, 
and transitional Medicaid coverage for JOBS participants. The work requirement is 
generally defined to mean compulsory participation by all welfare mothers with chil- 
dren over age three in work-related activities that can include education, training, 
job search, and community work experience. 
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the mandatory work requirement as the fundamental element of welfare 
reform (e.g., Mead 1992). 

In this article I address the prospects of leaving welfare through work 
by examining patterns of work and welfare among female heads of house- 
holds in the mid-1980s, using data from the Panel Study of Income Dy- 
namics (PSID). My analysis focuses on the relationship between labor 
market experience and welfare dependency among single mothers by 
examining the process of leaving welfare through work. The central re- 
search questions are whether welfare mothers exhibit any considerable 
labor market activity, and, if they do, whether work helps them gain 
independence. I will document the extent to which welfare mothers work 
while on welfare and leave welfare through work and then develop a 
behavioral model to examine the predictors of work exits from welfare 
among single mothers. Uncovering the amount of work activity exhibited 
by welfare mothers and exploring the impact of employment on welfare 
dependency should have important implications for policies aimed at 
reducing poverty through employment programs. 


WORK AND WELFARE 


Surprisingly little research has examined the relationship between work 
and welfare, yet it is widely assumed that any adult with a job does not 
need welfare assistance. Employment is equated with economic self- 
sufficiency. Such assumptions motivated the 1988 welfare-reform legisla- 
tion, which emphasizes job training and work requirements for recipi- 
ents. The new policy is based on the premise that the opportunity to 
work and contact with the labor market will increase job skills and work 
experience, as well as self-esteem and sense of achievement (Cottingham 
and Ellwood 1989; Ellwood 1988). As a result, recipients become less 
isolated from mainstream society; and their earnings, or at least their 
potential for earnings, should increase, allowing them to leave welfare 
dependency and rely solely on their labor market income. 

Concern that the existence of an income-support system discourages 
work among the poor seems warranted by social science research. Among 
the studies that examine the effects of welfare policies on the behavior 
of the poor, the only significant findings suggest a negative impact on 
labor supply (see Duncan and Hoffman 1988; Moffitt 1992). Although 
the estimates vary, a review of the evidence suggests that AFDC reduces 
the average work effort among single mothers on welfare by about 5.4 
hours a week (Danziger, Haveman, and Plotnick 1981). Moffitt (1992) 
estimates that this would result in about a $1,000 reduction in the annual 
earnings of female heads (in 1989), an amount that is unlikely to affect 
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their poverty rates. Moffitt (1983, 1992) also shows that work disincen- 
tives mainly affect work effort and do not appear to have a large impact 
on AFDC participation. However, much of the policy debate has missed 
the evidence showing the degree to which welfare mothers do participate 
in the labor force (Garfinkel and McLanahan 1986; Jencks 1991; Levitan 
and Shapiro 1987; Pearce 1978, 1983; Tienda 1990) and the strong desire 
to work expressed by the poor (Goodwin 1983; Tienda and Stier 1991). 

The first policy initiative to encourage work among welfare recipients 
was established in 1967 when recipients were allowed to supplement their 
benefits with work. Work incentives were built into the system in the 
hopes of moving recipients off welfare and onto payrolls. Although nu- 
merous programs to encourage work have been implemented since 1967, 
welfare-to-work programs have been largely unsuccessful in the past be- 
cause welfare recipients have been placed in low-wage jobs that do not 
improve job skills or sufficiently support their families (Block et al. 1987; 
Pearce 1978). Thus, a program-related job more readily gets mothers 
into the work force than it enables them to become independent of an 
income-support program (Goodwin 1983). Moving from welfare to self- 
sufficiency through work, then, should be highly dependent on recipients! 
resources and abilities to find stable employment that pays a living wage. 

Previous research has found certain groups of women to be particularly 
at risk of long-term welfare dependence, partly because of their deficien- 
cies in the job market. Young, single, black mothers with many children 
without a high school education or previous earnings or job skills are 
prone to persistent welfare dependency (Bane and Ellwood 1983; Duncan 
1984; Ellwood 1986; O’Neil et al. 1984; O’Neil, Bassi, and Wolf 1987). 
Furthermore, women living in the inner cities are more likely to experi- 
ence chronic dependency and labor market detachment in the context of 
social isolation from mainstream institutions (McLanahan and Garfinkel 
1989; Reischauer 1989; Wacquant and Wilson 1989). 

Bane and Ellwood's (1983) pioneering work on the dynamics of welfare 
dependency traced patterns of welfare receipt among female heads of 
household in the PSID for 1968—79. Although their findings, along with 
the emerging evidence from other studies (Ellwood 1986; O'Neill et al. 
1984, 1987; Plotnick 1983), have allayed much of the concern over 
chronic economic dependence among AFDC mothers, they report that 


š In 1967 Congress established the Work Incentive (WIN) program which required 
employable welfare parents with children over the age of six to register for work and 
other job-related services. Although some form of work incentives remained in the 
system until 1981, the WIN program received relatively low funding (Levitan and 
Shapiro 1987). 
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work is not a frequent route of escape from dependency. Only 21% of 
all exits occurred through an earnings increase, as marriage offered the 
most common exit route. This research also demonstrates that those most 
likely to earn their way off welfare are those with higher educational 
levels and previous work histories. Earnings exits are less prevalent than 
marriage exits, largely because of the difficulty most single mothers face 
in the Job market (Ellwood 1986). 

In principle, women move off welfare through some economic route: 
they either work their way off welfare through a job, or they replace 
welfare income with other sources of income, such as support provided 
by a man through marriage or cohabitation.° Marital prospects, however, 
have dramatically declined since the early 1970s, especially within the 
poor black population where marriage expectations are particularly weak 
(Lichter et al. 1992; Mare and Winship 1991; Rank 1987; Wilson 1987). 
An additional consideration, often overlooked here, is the uncertain mar- 
riageability of low-income mothers, since recent evidence indicates that 
economic resources and economically attractive traits improve marriage 
probabilities for women (Lichter et al. 1992; South 1991). This leaves 
work as the only other viable avenue to self-sufficiency for single mothers. 

What are the factors that explain work and welfare behavior among 
poor women? If we assume that women weigh the costs and benefits of 
welfare receipt and labor force participation, several considerations are 
important. The economic benefits of work must be weighed against the 
costs of child care, medical care, role strain, and loss of time with children 
(Garfinkel and McLanahan 1986; Ellwood 1988). Welfare receipt reduces 
such costs but imposes other costs such as stigma, transactions costs, and 
loss of self-esteem and self-efficacy, whereas work enhances feelings of 
self-worth and achievement (Ellwood 1988; Moffitt 1983). Thus, the ex- 
tent to which welfare mothers display work activity reflects the economic, 
as well as the social and psychological effects intrinsic in work and wel- 
fare behaviors. In the direct evaluation of income, however, a job can 
move a woman off welfare only if her earnings are greater than break- 
even income (the eligibility threshold). Women who secure the higher- 
quality jobs leave welfare while the women who obtain the less secure 
jobs remain on welfare and combine welfare income with labor market 
income to support their families. Working welfare mothers may eventu- 
ally leave welfare by increasing their work hours or by increasing their 


5 There are many other sources of income that may allow the mother to leave welfare, 
such as child support or financial help from parents and friends. Exits that may not 
seem to be “economic” include that of children growing older than 18; however, this 
is also economic in the sense that the mother no longer has to provide for an 18-year- 
old who can presumably support him- or herself. 
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wages through a promotion or new job. There are two processes of leav- 
Ing welfare through work: one route is by finding a high-quality job that 
provides decent wages and fringe benefits, and the other route is working 
one’s way off welfare through cumulative work experience. 


Conceptual Framework 


Theoretically, a human capital model (Becker 1964; Mincer 1974) de- 
scribes the process of working off welfare. The women with greater in- 
vestments in human capital, such as education, job skills, and work 
experience are most likely to obtain the more stable, better-paying jobs 
and exit welfare rapidly. Women with more disadvantaged resources 
either depend solely on welfare income or they find a job, but not one 
that lifts them out of poverty. In addition to deficiencies in education 
and limited work experience, the care of young children may pose an 
additional barrier to employment for single mothers, impeding exits from 
welfare through work (Presser and Baldwin 1980). Moreover, women 
with many children may have substituted child-rearing responsibilities 
for investments in education and training. 

A human capital framework also specifies that the socioeconomic cir- 
cumstances of the mother’s family of orientation may indirectly affect 
the likelihood of her leaving welfare through work. Women with family 
resources are likely to realize greater investments in human capital and 
be successful in the job market. Welfare mothers who have lived with 
both parents most of their lives and whose mothers have achieved at 
least high school educations, for instance, are expected to have shorter 
stays on welfare because they are more likely to secure the higher-quality 
jobs than women from more disadvantaged families. 

Other background characteristics are expected to influence the process 
of working. off welfare. Some studies have identified race as a correlate 
of welfare receipt and duration, although the explanation for the race 
effects remains controversial (see Tienda 1990). Black women have been 
found to experience more persistence on welfare, largely because of lower 
marriage rates (Bane and Ellwood 1983; Ellwood 1986; O’Neill et al. 
1987). On the other hand, black women have always displayed higher 
activity rates in the labor force. However, the lower educational levels 
and poorer family resources of black women relative to those of white 
women probably make them less likely to obtain the higher-paid work 
that would permit them to leave welfare. 

Characteristics that reflect certain life-course events may indicate 
trade-offs in investments between family and human capital. Early 
childbearing, for instance, may jeopardize the mother’s education and 
subsequent fertility may further limit her ability to work. In addition, 
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single mothers who never marry have fewer resources to draw on for 
support of their children. Both mothers who have never married and 
teen-aged mothers may have lost the opportunities to invest in education 
or job training afforded by delaying first childbirth or through marriage, 
however short in duration. Thus, they enter welfare with considerable 
handicaps for working their way off welfare. 

Age and the length of time spent as a female head of a family should 
also affect the probability of leaving welfare through work. As women 
age, their ability to work off welfare should improve as they expand their 
information networks and develop other life skills that might facilitate 
employment, such as problem solving and time management. Similar 
advantages may accrue over time as female heads adjust to their changed 
family life and develop economic strategies to provide for their children. 

Finally, the social and economic environment in which welfare behav- 
ior occurs may affect the likelihood of working off welfare. The strength 
of human capital investments in moving women into the work force and 
allowing them to leave welfare may vary by where the single mother 
lives. Labor market conditions and the level of welfare benefits directly 
affect the probability of work exits and vary by the state of residence 
and the urbanity of residence. Low-paid, service-sector jobs may be more 
readily available in the urban centers, although this type of work may 
not offer immediate prospects for self-sufficiency. Women who command 
a higher wage rate in the market probably stand a better chance of 
escaping welfare through their own labor market work than women who 
lack job skills and experience. 

In summary, a human capital model specifies that welfare mothers 
with favorable family resources, whose early life-course path has not 
impeded finishing high school and attaining some work experience, and 
who have relatively small families are more likely to exit welfare through 
a high-quality job than mothers with more disadvantaged family back- 
grounds, larger families, and fewer investments in human capital. In 
addition, urban residence is expected to enhance the effect of human 
capital investments and facilitate work exits from welfare, as is advanc- 
ing age. This model also predicts that white women are more likely to 
exit welfare through a job because of their historical advantage over 
black women in education and training. Moreover, the greater the wages 
a single mother can expect to earn in the labor market, the more rapidly 
she will exit welfare through work. Finally, the structural effects of 
AFDC benefits and the unemployment rate are expected to prolong wel- 
fare dependency. Relatively high welfare grants presumably provide 
lower incentives to work, and high unemployment make it especially 
difficult for women to find jobs. 
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Study Design 


This research examines the extent to which work provides a route out of 
welfare dependency by examining patterns of welfare receipt and work 
experience on a monthly basis. Most previous studies of welfare dynamics 
have examined welfare transitions on a yearly basis.’ Using the month 
as the time unit of observation has several advantages. First, I capture 
within-year changes in welfare status that are missed in annual data (see 
Plotnick 1983). I therefore observe the degree to which mothers go on 
and off welfare In a revolving-door fashion, and more accurately estimate 
both the length of receipt and the patterns of receipt. Second, with the 
more specific time reference, welfare-receipt reporting may be more 
valid. The AFDC grants are made for a full month at a time so that 
welfare receipt begins and ends when months do, whereas it is unlikely 
to begin January 1 and end December 31, which are the dates that yearly 
data must assume. The disadvantage, of course, is that very short periods 
of nonrecelpt may be due to admininstrative churning when in fact re- 
ceipt was more or less continuous. 

Another advantage to this research is that work status, rather than 
earnings, 1s used to define work exits from welfare. Examining changes 
in welfare status in relation to work status allows me to focus directly 
on the relationship between work activity and welfare. Bane and Ell- 
wood (1983; Ellwood 1986) observed work exits only when annual earn- 
ings increased. Such measures mask within-year work transitions and do 
not capture the timing effect of earnings changes among those with unsta- 
ble employment histories, a likely characteristic of welfare mothers. 

First, I will examine the extent to which welfare mothers enter the 
labor force and combine work and welfare. Second, I will describe the 
pattern of leaving welfare over time and explore the sources of differential 
rates of exits. Third, I will describe the duration of welfare spells by the 
way the spell ends. I will focus particularly on welfare exits through 
work that are subgrouped into job exits (when a women finds a job that 
results in welfare exit) and work-off welfare exits (when a woman com- 
bines work and welfare until she exits welfare by working her way off 


"Three exceptions include work by Gritz and MaCurdy (1991) who explored the 
use of different time intervals in the study of welfare transitions using the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), Mark Rank (1985, 1987, 1988) who traced 
patterns of welfare receipt using monthly data from the Wisconsin Department of 
Health and Social Services, and LaDonna Pavetti (1992) who examined monthly 
welfare dynamics in the NLSY. 


° The monthly welfare histories indicated very few incidents in which women left 
welfare for one month and then returned and, in most cases, the mother reported 
working during that one month of nonreceipt. 
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through cumulative work experience). Fourth, I will examine welfare 
mothers’ entries into the labor market by whether work results in an exit 
from welfare. The characteristics of women who exit welfare when they 
find a job are contrasted with those of women who remain dependent on 
welfare, even though they are working. Finally, I will employ event- 
history models to analyze the process of leaving welfare and to contrast 
the determinants of job exits and work-off welfare exits. 


DATA 


Data are drawn from the PSID survey for the years 1984—86. In 1985 
the PSID survey gathered retrospective reports of welfare receipt and 
employment status on a monthly basis for the previous year. The analysis 
of monthly work and welfare dynamics is conducted on a subsample that 
includes all noncohabiting female heads of household who have children 
younger than 18 years old. All women who were single mothers in 1984 
are selected, as well as women who become new heads in 1985 and 1986 
(the most recent year for which data were available at the time analyses 
were conducted). Women remain in the sample for as long as they are 
single mothers not in a permanent cohabiting relationship and are still 
present in the study during the observation period.’ The observation 
period spans 36 months from January 1984 to December 1986. 

This study focuses exclusively on AFDC receipt through the Aid for 
Dependent Children program ® Widespread public attention and recent 
welfare reform have been primarily concerned with the AFDC program 
and its effects on work effort. Although information on other types of 
public transfers are available in the PSID, these transfers are not thought 
to provide the work disincentives or a potential “welfare trap” to the 
same degree as AFDC receipt (see Moffitt 1992). Therefore, “welfare” 
and “AFDC” are used interchangeably throughout this study. 

A fundamental concept used throughout the analysis is the welfare 
spell. A spell of welfare is defined as a period of one or more months of 
continuous welfare receipt, where continuous receipt refers to sequential 
months in which AFDC was received. Many women have just one spell 


? Between 1985 and 1987, 3.7% of the PSID sample was lost to follow-up. 


10 Receipt of “other welfare” is not included as a source of AFDC income in this 
study. Although theoretically, females heads are not eligible for general assistance, 
which other welfare is thought to indicate, Ellwood (1986) suggests including other 
welfare receipt to pick up misreporting of AFDC. However, in the monthly data, 
other welfare receipt is relatively uncommon and largely overlaps with AFDC receipt. 
As a result, when other welfare is included with the AFDC measure, the qualitative 
results do not change at all and the exit rates and other empirical results change very 
little (results available from the author). 
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of welfare receipt lasting anywhere from 1—36 months, while others have 
several spells throughout the 36-month observation period. First spells 
are all first episodes on welfare observed during the observation period 
and return spells are all subsequent spells of receipt following a previous 
exit from welfare. 

Among 867 female heads present in the PSID between 1984 and 1986, 
340 ever received AFDC and had 401 spells of welfare over the 36-month 
period. Since the observation period begins in January 1984, the welfare 
spells of women who were on welfare in January 1984 and who were 
also a head of a family in 1983 and reported receiving AFDC income 
during 1983 are left censored. That is, there is no observed beginning 
month of receipt for women on welfare in January 1984.!! Of the 340 
female heads who ever received welfare during 1984—86, the first ob- 
served spells of 163 women were left censored. If left-censored spells are 
excluded, the sample contains 204 women who experienced 238 spells of 
welfare with observed beginnings during the observation period.” 

In order to determine whether the first spell observed was a true “first” 
spell, previous welfare experience was ascertained by exploring the an- 
nual data on AFDC receipt prior to 1984 while the woman was still head 
of the family. Since it is impossible to determine how many previous 
monthly spells she had using the annual data, any previous AFDC receipt 
meant that her first observed spell during 1984—86 was coded as a return 
spell. Of the 238 spells with observed beginnings, the following spell 
distribution was estimated: 


Spell N Percentage 


first 116 48.7 
return (2 +) 122 51.3 


Note that the high percentage of return spells includes 61 spells that were 
observed as first spells during the observation period by women who 
reported welfare receipt prior to January 1984. Among the 116 women 
who experienced a true first spell that began during the observation pe- 
riod, 41 second spells were observed, indicating a repeat dependency rate 
of 35%. 


11 Women on welfare in January 1984 who were not heads of families in 1983 or were 
heads but had no receipt of AFDC in 1983 were not left censored, and January 1984 
was coded as month “1” in a spell of welfare. 

12 Among the 163 women with left-censored spells, 27 ended those spells and returned 
to welfare for subsequent periods of dependency during the observation period. These 
return spells have observed beginnings and are included among the 238 spells noted. 
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METHODS 


Life-table techniques are used to examine the length of welfare receipt 
and the patterns of leaving welfare among the single mothers who enter 
welfare. Event-history models are then applied to analyze the transition 
off welfare (Allison 1983, 1984; Tuma, in press; Tuma and Hannan 
1984). A discrete-time method of event-history analysis is employed 
where the discrete dependent variable is a transition off welfare indicated 
by a change in welfare status from receipt in one month to nonreceipt in 
the following, consecutive month. The transition off welfare is further 
classified by the type of exit such that the dependent variable is a polyto- 
mous choice representing the exit routes. 

Explanatory variables include both fixed and time-varying variables. 
Time-invariant factors include family-background variables and individ- 
ual characteristics that do not change over time in a spell of welfare. 
Time-varying covariates change either monthly or annually. On a 
monthly basis, changes in welfare and work status are known, as well 
as the occurrence of marriages and births whose histories are updated 
each year. On a yearly basis, changes in education, residence, unemploy- 
ment rates, and welfare-benefit levels are recorded. Other time-varying 
covariates represent the cumulative effects of such factors as age, family 
size, and work experience. Finally, an individually based measure of a 
woman’s wage rate is estimated for each year that a woman is observed 
and similarly enters the model as a time-varying covariate. 

In a discrete-time, multiple-choice model, the dependent variable is 
the probability that a transition off welfare will occur through a particu- 
lar route at a particular duration for those who are experiencing a spell 
of welfare. The dependent variable is classified by the type of welfare 
exit: Job exit, work-off welfare exit, other exit, or no exit. To explain the 
process of leaving welfare through work, a multinomial logit model is 
estimated contrasting the determinants of job exits and work-off welfare 
exits. The probability that an observation falls into each state of the 
dependent variable is a function of the attributes of the observation so 
that a different set of parameters is estimated for each choice. Using 
maximum likelihood methods, the basic model estimated is 


N 
jul 


where P, = probability of an exit through route i, x = vector of indepen- 
dent variables (individually x,), B; = vector of coefficients for exit path 
i (individually bj), N = number of exit routes (choices). 
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Duration is specified in the model by including a dummy variable for 
months 1—12 (the first year of receipt) with durations 13 + months as the 
reference. For each type of exit, the model allows a different base (or 
intercept) exit probability during the first year of a spell. This specifies 
that the rate of welfare exit for each route is different during the first 12 
months of receipt from the rate of exit after 12 months on welfare.’ Note 
that descriptive analyses are conducted using the weighted data, while 
multivariate analyses employ the unweighted observations.” Left- 
censored spells are incorporated into the event-history analyses by esti- 
mating the duration of the welfare receipt up to January 1984, but only 
spells with observed beginnings are included in descriptive analyses. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
Combining Work and Welfare 


Despite the high tax rate imposed on the earnings of welfare mothers 
and the chance of losing Medicaid benefits, many women work for at 
least some time while they are on welfare. Figures 1 and 2 display the 
incidence and the prevalence of labor-force participation, respectively, 
during welfare receipt. Here the focus is not on the duration of receipt 
since the monthly data are constrained by a 36-month window, but rather 
on the extent to which welfare mothers participate in the labor market. 
Figure 1 shows the percentage distribution of cumulative months of 
AFDC receipt during the 36-month observation period and the propor- 
tion of women who ever worked during welfare by months of receipt.’ 
More than one-half the women on welfare have some contact with the 
labor force (51%), but the incidence of work while on welfare does not 
vary substantially by the prevalence of receipt. About one-half of all 
welfare mothers work for at least some time while they are on welfare, 
regardless of the length of receipt. 


1 Exploratory analysis of patterns of time dependence in the process of leaving welfare 
revealed that the rate of leaving welfare varied between the first 12 months and the 
second 24 months in a spell of welfare. The hazard rate was much higher and remained 
fairly constant during the first 12 months of receipt, and then leveled off beyond one 
year in a spell. 

14 After normalizing the weight variable, the weighted event-history analysis yields 
the same qualitative results as those using the unweighted data. Because sample size 
is small and the range of weights is relatively large, the weighted results are somewhat 
sensitive to small cell sizes whose respective weights are disproportionately large. 
Since the model controls for the effects of the factors on which the weights are based 
(Hill 1992), I place confidence on the unweighted results. 


'S Note that the cumulative distribution of welfare receipt shown in fig. 1 is truncated 
by the end of the observation period so that only a three-year window of cumulative 
receipt is represented Oe, right-censored cases are included). 
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FIG. 1.— The incidence of work during welfare by the cumulative months of 
receipt (N — 177 women). 


Figure 2 examines the prevalence of work during welfare receipt by 
assessing the extent to which female heads supplement welfare income 
with labor market income. Shifting the context of dependency to the 
welfare spell reveals that women with the shortest episodes of welfare 
are more likely to spend one-half of their welfare months simultaneously 
working in the labor force than the more persistent recipients. On aver- 
age, women whose spells last for 6 months or less spend about 25% of 
the spell working, and women whose spells last 7—12 months spend 38% 
of their time on welfare working. During longer spells, the proportion of 
time spent working declines to 17% among women on welfare for 13—24 
months and 696 among women who are in spells lasting for more than 
two years. Since contact with the labor force does not vary by the length 
of receipt, the degree to which women can remain attached to the labor 
force is likely to affect their chances of ending receipt. 

These results lend support to McLanahan and Garfinkel's work 
(McLanahan 1988; McLanahan and Garfinkel 1989) on the extent to 
which mother-only families may contribute to the emergence of an un- 
derclass. These data indicate that long-term welfare dependency is associ- 
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Fic. 2.— The prevalence of work during welfare by the length of spells of 
receipt (V — 238 spells). 


0 


ated with “weak labor force attachment” which they argue character- 
izes, in part, the notion of an underclass. However, I emphasize as they 
do, that this amounts to a very small minority of single mothers on 
welfare (and an even smaller minority of all single mothers). 


Patterns of Welfare Receipt 


The next set of figures describes the pattern of leaving welfare over time 
in a spell, and by various characteristics of the female head. Figures 3—6 
present the cumulative probability of leaving welfare by spell number, 
race, marital status, and urban residence, respectively. Figure 3 shows 
first that the rate of welfare exit varies over time in a spell. The rate is 
much more rapid during the first 12 months of receipt, and then levels 
off beyond 12—15 months. However, the rate of exit differs by spell 
number with exits occurring more rapidly in return spells than in first 
spells. After 12 months of receipt, 50% of return spells have ended while 
half of all first spells do not end until 21 months have elapsed. 
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Fic. 3.—Cumulative probability of exiting welfare by spell number 


The remaining figures show that certain factors also differentiate the 
speed at which spells of welfare end. Whites exit welfare more rapidly 
than nonwhites, although the race differential is not as large as expected. 
Mothers who have never married and those who live in urban centers 
experience longer spells of welfare than previously married mothers and. 
those living in nonurban areas. I will address the extent to which human 
capital differences explain the observed heterogeneity in the rate of wel- 
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fare exit across these various subgroups of welfare mothers in the subse- 
quent multivariate analysis. 

Next I will focus on the process of leaving welfare through work by 
examining the way in which spells of welfare end. Table 1 displays the 
distribution of events associated with spell endings for first and return 
spells. Spell endings due to work are subgrouped into “new job" end- 
ings and “work-off welfare” endings. Job endings occur when the single 
mother had not been working while on welfare and begins to work and 
leaves welfare. Work-off welfare endings occur when the mother was 
working while on welfare and continues to work and leaves welfare (and 
no other significant events occur). 

The results indicate that monthly spells of welfare predominately end 
through work. Two-thirds of observed exits from welfare occur when 
the mother finds a job or continuously works until she leaves welfare. 
About one-third of all spells end in other ways, when the mother marries 
or begins a cohabiting relationship or when children become school age 


- 16 The procedure used to rank events associated with spell endings followed the guide 
of previous research (Bane and Ellwood 1983). In the contiguous months of welfare 
exit, I first searched for marriage or relationship changes, then employment changes, 
then for various other life changes. In the absence of such pivotal events as marriage, 
new job, or children aging past 18, endings were then classified according to cumula- 
tive experience such as years of work experience. 


7 Both job and work-off welfare exits are determined by examining work status 
during the three months before and the three months after a welfare exit to smooth 
out the administrative mechanisms. For example, only women who work for more 
than three months before a welfare exit are eligible for a work-off welfare exit, ; 7 
€ 
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Fic. 6.—Cumulative probability of exiting welfare by residence 


or age 18. The distribution of endings is similar for first and return spells 
where a new job is the most common route off welfare. On average, 
work-off exits take a little longer than job exits, especially in the first 
spell where the average completed spell length is 10.4 months for job 
exits and 12.7 months for work-off welfare exits.'? However, return spells 
that end through cumulative work experience are slightly shorter than 
those that end through a new job. Women who exit return spells by 
finding a new job probably lack prior work experience, which is evidently 
a key human capital asset in ending repeat dependency. 

I can examine the speed at which spells of welfare end by exit type 
further by using survival analysis. Life-table techniques are used to de- 
rive duration-specific transition rates of leaving welfare from both com- 
pleted and uncompleted (censored) spells of welfare that begin at different 
times throughout the observation period. By pooling all spells and decom- 
posing the transition rates by type of exit, I can compute the cumulative 
percentage of women exiting welfare by duration of receipt and by exit 
type (table 2). The distributions in the total column indicate that spells 
end rather quickly. Almost one-half of all spells end by 17 months. Be- 
yond two years of receipt, the rates of welfare exit decline dramatically 


18 The duration of spells is presented only for comparative purposes by type of exit. 
Because spell length can only be computed using completed spells, right-censored 
spells are not included, which biases the spell lengths downward since the longer 
spells are disproportionately likely to be censored. 


1? The hazard rates decomposed by type of exit are available from the author on 
request. 
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TABLE 2 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EXITING WELFARE BY DURATION OF RECEIPT 
AND TYPE OF EXIT 











Exit TYPE 
No. oF MONTHS OF RECEIPT New Job Work-off Welfare Other Total 
re A 
lege ee Sa ub Sag ees 7.1 3.1 5.9 16.1 
Be ol as coker LEER us PIDE a e us 9.6 5.0 9.4 24.0 
EEN 13.3 6.7 11.2 31.3 
Lat KEE 17.8 12.7 13.7 44.2 
Ko dnce 20.3 12.7 13.7 46.6 
16-18. eee er ims DECRE 20.5 16.7 14.0 512 
199521: ER renis idtdvec a Eee 21.0 16.8 16.7 54.5 
DIA EE 28.9 18.0 16.8 63.7 
EE 28.9 18.0 16.8 63.7 
2830 MT Pp 28.9 18.2 22.2 69.2 
Ka d WEE 28.9 18.2 22.2 69.2 
a SO EE 28.9 18.2 22.2 69.2 





Notr.—Distributions are derived from weighted exit rates and are based on completed and uncom- 
pleted (censored) spells of welfare that began during the observation period, 1984—86. Some women are 
still on welfare by the end of the observation period (December 1986) so the cumulative total does not 
equal 10096. N of spells — 238. 


so that 3696 of the women remain in a spell of welfare for more than 24 
months. 

The rates of leaving welfare by type of exit support the evidence shown 
in table 1. Job exits occur more rapidly than work-off welfare exits. After 
12 months of receipt, 17.846 of all spells end through a new job compared 
to 12.7% that end through cumulative work experience and 13.7% that 
end in other ways, mainly through relationship changes. The prevalence 
of job exits is also evident over time in a spell. During the 36-month 
period, 6996 of all welfare mothers exit dependency, 2996 through a new 
job, 18% though cumulative work experience, and 22% via other routes. 

In sum, the slower process of working their way off welfare probably 
involves those women who at some point, while they are on welfare, find 
a job, but not one that lifts them out of welfare. There appear to be two 
results when women on welfare begin to work. One group of welfare 
mothers finds work that moves them off welfare, while another group 
finds work that does not provide sufficient wages or hours to enable them 
to leave welfare. The latter group continues working while on welfare 
until they either increase their hours or wages by gaining a promotion or 
by finding a high-quality job. In the next set of analyses, I will further 
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explore these two processes of exiting welfare through work by focusing 
on underlying human capital differences. 


The Transition to Work 


When women on welfare enter the labor force, their earnings determine 
whether or not they are still eligible for welfare. If their job income 
exceeds the break-even income set by the state, they move off AFDC. 
Theoretically, human capital investments affect the type of job they ob- 
tain and the hours that they work, which, in turn, determine their move- 
ment from welfare. Although information on occupation, wages, and 
hours are not available on a monthly basis, we can examine differences 
In the factors that might predict job quality by contrasting the character- 
istics of those mothers who enter the labor force and leave welfare from 
those women who begin to work but remain dependent. I 

Table 3 presents the mean characteristics of welfare mothers who begin 
to work by whether the work transition results in an exit from welfare. 
In general, the women who leave welfare when they enter the labor 
market are younger, have more advantaged family backgrounds, are 
more likely to have never married, have smaller families, and have fin- 
ished high schoo], while women who work but remain on welfare have 
fewer family resources, more children, and less human capital. The real- 
ization of human capital is probably affected by certain family- 
background factors that show that recipients who enter the labor force 
but remain on welfare are more likely to come from single-parent house- 
holds and to have less educated mothers than the recipients who leave 
welfare when they begin to work. It is interesting that their parents' 
poverty status, race, and residence do not distinguish those who exit 
when they work from those who remain dependent. 

A surprising difference is that women who exit welfare when they 
begin working are less likely to have married than women who combine 
work and welfare. Fifty-one percent of the women who exit welfare when 
they find a job have never married compared to 37% of the women who 
work but continue on welfare. Note that never-married mothers have 
longer spells of welfare than previously married mothers (see fig. 5), 
perhaps because they are less likely to work. Among the welfare mothers 
who do work, however, the labor market earnings of never-married 
women are more likely to end welfare than to supplement welfare, per- 
haps because never-married mothers have slightly fewer children and 
can more easily work full time. However, work transitions that end 
welfare receipt are less often accomplished by women who were teenagers 
at the time they first gave birth, either because of the adverse conse- 
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TABLE 3 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RECIPIENTS WHO BEGIN TO WORK BY WHETHER THE 
TRANSITION TO WORK RESULTS IN AN EXIT FROM WELFARE, MEANS* 


Work and Work and Still 
Welfare Exit SD on Welfare SD 
Family background: 
Mother’s education high school 
OP ORE c co civi au eodd een cetus .50* .50 .36* .48 
Parents in povertsg, 44 .50 .46 .50 
One-parent household.................... .34 .47 .39 .49 
Race = white ............................-. .57 .50 .60 .49 
Individual characteristics: 
Resides in urban area .................... .24 .43 KK .42 
Never married ............................. .51* .50 aT .48 
Teenaged mother .......................... I" .50 .69* .46 
At beginning of welfare spell: 
ASE —— M ayaqa 28.1 6.8 29.8 7.8 
Youngest child « 3 years old .......... SH .49 .39* .49 
Three or more children .................. .22* .41 .31* .46 
Graduated from high school............ .64* .48 .54* .50 
Ever worked since January 1984...... .40* .49 .25* .44 
Became a head last year................. .35* .48 .20* .40 
Year of entry into labor force: 
EE 28.7* 6.9 30.6* 7.8 
Youngest child < 3 years old .......... .54* .50 .36* .48 
Graduated from high school ............ .66* .47 „55% .50 
Hourly wage rasera 4.85 2.06 4.95 1.71 
Hours per week" ........................... 32.1 11.0 26.4 16.9 
Months on welfare before beginning 
CR, ed EE 10.1* 7.4 14.4* 9.3 
Total cumulative months on welfare 
January 1984—December 1986 ...... 16.1* 8.3 25.8* 10.1 
Estimated years of previous welfare 
use before January 1984 .............. 1.7 2.9 2.4 3.1 


? Means are computed using PSID inverse sampling weights; N for transitions to work among women 
on welfare — 170. 

> Due to missing data, N for mother's education = 161; N for parent’s poverty = 163. 

* Due to missing data, N for hourly wages — 58; N for hours per week — 72. 

* P < .01. 


quences often associated with teenaged childbearing (Hofferth 1987) or 
because of the adverse selection into teenaged childbearing (Geronimus 
and Korenman 1992). 

Although the presence of preschool children does not deter women 
from obtaining the type of work that facilitates welfare exit, a large 
family size does. In addition, work provides an exit from welfare for 
_ more recent heads of families, who are relatively young when they enter 
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welfare and begin to work within 12 months of receipt, and as a result, 
accumulate less time on welfare, overall. Finally, the women who find 
work and leave welfare have more education than women who combine 
work and welfare and who, being further disadvantaged by their prior 
job experience, must extend welfare dependency until they establish a 
more substantial attachment to the labor force. Despite their educational 
advantage, women who leave welfare when they enter the labor force 
earn 10¢ less per hour but work six more hours a week, on average, than 
the working women who remain dependent on welfare.*° Even though 
they are not paid more per hour, the greater investment in education 
may move these women into more stable jobs with greater opportunities 
for advancement and employee benefits. 

The profiles of these two groups of women support a human capital 
perspective of labor market earnings. The women who exit welfare when 
they find work are the women whose social background and early life 
course did not restrict their investments in the education and job experi- 
ence that help to secure higher-quality jobs. The women who do not 
leave welfare when they begin to work have more disadvantaged back- 
grounds, less education and job skills, and more children to support. A 
large family may limit the hours the mother can work or human capital 
deficiencies may force her into lower-quality employment. And part-time 
or low-wage employment without fringe benefits or promotion prospects 
does not move women off welfare. 

Differences in table 3, however, are measured at a point in time. Over 
the course of a welfare spell, the mother’s life circumstances may change 
and the likelihood of finding a secure job may change along with other 
events. Graduating from high school, having another child, or moving 
in with a partner are dynamic events that continuously affect the proba- 
bility of finding work and leaving welfare. Moreover, the likelihood of 
changing life-course events such as education and fertility are influenced 
by family background and individual circumstances. Therefore, a dy- 
namic multivariate analysis is needed to test for the independent effects 
of these factors in determining the transition out of welfare dependency 
through work. 


The Transition off Welfare 


Event-history models provide the empirical framework to explore the 
factors that predict welfare exits. One factor that directly affects work 


? The wage and hours information come from the annual reports (of wages and hours 
in that year) and may not relate specifically to the particular labor force transition of 
interest. These wage data are utilized to estimate a predicted wage rate that is included 
as an explanatory variable in the subsequent multivariate analyses. 
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exits from welfare is a woman’s wage rate. Although the wage informa- 
tion at the time of welfare receipt is unavailable, wages for the women 
who worked during the interview year are available from the annual 
reports. Using observed wages in the exit model, however, poses two 
methodological problems. First, wages and welfare exits are endoge- 
nously determined, and second, since wages are only available for the 
.women who worked, the observed measure is biased due to selection into 
work. To overcome both of these problems, the observed data were 
utilized to estimate an expected wage rate for all women who ever experi- 
enced welfare between 1984 and 1986 as a function of human capital 
factors, individual characteristics, and family resources, correcting for 
sample selection bias (Heckman 1979). Theoretically, the higher the ex- 
pected wage, the more likely a woman will leave welfare through a work 
route. Moreover, as the wage rate increases, the more rapid the exit from 
welfare. Appendix table Al shows the results of the wage rate estimation. 
The predicted wage rate is then included in the exit model as a time- 
varying explanatory variable. 

Sample means and standard deviations of the explanatory variables 
used in the event-history analysis are shown in table 4. Defining the 
dependent variable as a polytomous choice classified by exit type, I use a 
multinomial logit regression to estimate the probability of exiting welfare 
through a job, through cumulative work experience, and through other 
routes, relative to no exit. Parameter estimates and their standard errors 
are shown in table 5. Note that the results presented represent the pre- 
ferred model attained through several stages of model testing.*! Note 
further that the analysis is conducted on the unweighted data and in- 
cludes spells that are left censored. Left-censored cases are included in 
the model only for the period of time that they are observed.” 


21 Although some of the explanatory variables shown in table 4 are not included in 
the final model presented in table 5, they were included in previous models tested, 
which are available on request. 


22 The spells of women who were on welfare in January of 1984 and had received 
welfare in, at least, the previous year were left censored. Because the model allows 
for some time dependence, the approximate duration for the observed portion of the 
left-censored spells must be determined. The length of left-censored spells up to Janu- 
ary 1984 was estimated by comparing the reported amount of annual AFDC received 
in the years prior to 1984 with state- and year-specific average benefit levels. Using 
a state- and year-specific AFDC cutoff amount (benefits for roughly seven months), I 
assigned a length of one year when reported annual AFDC was above the cutoff and 
a length of six months when reported AFDC was below the cutoff. I stopped accumu- 
lating duration of prior receipt when either less than a year of benefits or no benefits 
were reported. Although very crude, this estimate is sufficient for the event-history 
analysis since the rate of welfare exit only varies between the first 12 months and 
13+ months of receipt. Practically all left-censored spells were observed at durations 
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TABLE 4 


SAMPLE MEANS FOR COVARIATES IN EVENT-HISTORY ANALYSIS? 











Variable Description Mean SD 
First spell (Return speit... .69 .46 
Race = white (Nonwhite) .................ceeeeeeeeeee eee .53 .50 
Mother's education z high school (Mother's education « high 
Cut EE EEN .34 .47 
One-parent household up to age 16 (Lived with both parents) ......... .45 .50 
Never married (Previously married)........................................... .41 .49 
Teenaged mother (Older than 19 at first birth) ....................... s .63 .48 
Urban residence (Resides in area < 500,000 population)................. .23 42 
At spell beginning: 
PVE COLO BG EEN 29.4 8.0 
Previous work experience (Never worked during headship).......... Al .49 
Youngest child < 3 years old (Youngest child 3 or older) ............ 44 .50 
Three or more children (One or two children) ..........................- .37 .48 
Graduated high school (Did not graduate high school) ................ .48 .50 
Wage rate, predicted value in 1984 dollars? .............................. 4.26 1.07 
AFDC guarantee, specific to family size, state, and year, 

e WE EEN 325.75 147.38 
Unemployment rate, county rate in September of specific year ..... 7.7 2.8 
Proportion left censored ..................................... NNN NNN NNN NNN KANN, .40 .49 
Proportion right censored ............................................ KN NNN, .50 .50 





" Means are computed using PSID inverse sampling probability weights and include left-censored 
spells; N of spells — 401. 

? Reference category is in parentheses following variable. 

* See App. table Al. 


The analysis I present in table 5 identifies the characteristics and events 
that distinguish women who exit welfare when they find a job from those 
who work their way off welfare through cumulative work experience, 
relative to women who remain on welfare. The results reveal that back- 
ground characteristics have very little direct influence in determing the 
route of exit from welfare.? It is noteworthy that whites do not experi- 
ence significantly shorter spells of receipt than blacks, a finding found in 
other studies of welfare dynamics (Plotnick 1983; Hutchens 1981). Even 
when differences in human capital are not held constant (results not 
shown), race does not differentiate the route of welfare exit. Perhaps the 





of more than 12 months so that these cases are subject to a constant hazard rate 
during 13 + months of receipt. 


23 The gross effects of background factors (not shown) indicate that they have very 
little indirect effect on welfare exits as well. In addition, none of the background 
factors significantly differentiate job exits from work-off welfare exits, nor is the joint 
effect of background characteristics included in the model significant at conventional 
levels of alpha. 
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homogeneity of social class diminishes traditional race differences. Since 
the process of leaving welfare is conditioned on the process of welfare 
entry, family-background factors may determine who enters the welfare 
program but not who leaves. 

Never-married women are significantly less likely to work their way 
off welfare by combining work and welfare than are previously married 
women. Yet never-married mothers are not significantly more likely than 
separated and divorced women to leave welfare by finding a job in con- 
trast to remaining on welfare. Evidently, combining work and welfare is 
the predominant economic strategy toward self-sufficiency among women 
who have previously been married. 

The effect of changing life circumstances and human capital invest- 
ments largely determines the route of exit from welfare. Work-off welfare 
exits are accomplished primarily through contact with the labor force. 
Welfare mothers with prior work experience are more likely to exit by 
continuing to work than the women with no recent job experience. More- 
over, women eventually work their way off welfare when they can com- 
mand a higher wage rate in the labor market. In contrast, job exits are 
accomplished through education by the women with smaller families. 
The probability of a new job resulting in welfare exit is increased by two 
and half times if the mother graduated from high school. If the mother 
has three or more children, her chances of exiting welfare through a 
job are reduced by 50% compared to women with one or two children. 
Furthermore, job exits are more sensitive to labor market conditions, 
evidenced in the reduction in the probability of job exit when unemploy- 
ment is high. Finally, other exits are the only route where a significant 
duration effect occurs, in that these exits are more likely to occur in the 
first year of receipt than in the later months of a spell. 

It is interesting to note that it is the number of children, not the con- 
straints of having young children at home, that significantly deters 
women from the more rapid job exits. Since all of these mothers live in 
households independently of kin, it is especially surprising to find that 
the presence of young children does not pose a significant impediment to 
leaving welfare through work. Perhaps, as others have argued, the initial 
hurdle of getting into the labor market may present the greatest barrier 
to work among poor mothers with children (Parish, Hao, and Hogan 
1991). Part of that barrier seems to be the number of, not the ages of, 
children, whereby a large family may constrain the full-time work that 
would facilitate welfare exit. 

The human capital model explains the process of working off welfare 
by which educated mothers have brief stays on welfare by exiting rapidly 
through a job, while mothers who have not invested in education and 
have many children remain on welfare for longer periods. However, 
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those who do enter the workforce and continue to combine work and 
welfare, eventually leave welfare through their attachment to the labor 
force. Thus, human capital investments are the primary determinants of 
welfare exits among single mothers, with education facilitating the more 
rapid exits and accumulation of work experience describing the slower 
route off welfare through work. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


In this study I have documented substantial labor market activity among 
single mothers on welfare not previously found in studies of welfare 
dynamics. At any given point in time, about one-third of welfare mothers 
are working. Over time, in a spell of welfare, one-half of all single moth- 
ers have some contact with the labor market. And the dominant routes 
off welfare are through work as two-thirds of all spells end when the 
mother is actively employed. Women leave welfare through work in two 
ways: they either find a job that moves them off, or they combine work 
and welfare until they eventually work their way off through cumulative 
work experience. Welfare mothers who finish high school or who have 
small families are likely to secure a stable job and exit welfare rapidly. 
Women with fewer educational resources may find a job but do not 
experience the rapid job exits. However, if they remain in the workforce, 
they eventually work their way off welfare, once their work experience 
can command higher wages. 

These results suggest that, among poor women, investments in educa- 
tion have greater returns than investments in work experience. That is, 
single mothers who substitute work experience for education must endure 
a longer route to economic independence.** The data further reveal that 
women who leave welfare when they first find work are not earning more 
per hour, but do tend to work more hours (table 3). More educated 
women may obtain types of jobs with marginal differences over and 
above the conditions of wages and hours that allow them to leave welfare. 
Perhaps the jobs that they obtain are higher quality in the provision of 
fringe benefits such as health care, sick leave, and vacation time, as well 
as in opportunities for promotion. Although the occupational data are 
sketchy, a comparison of the occupations of the women who leave welfare 
through a job with those women who combine work and welfare reveals 
some minor differences. Overall, about one-half of the working welfare 
mothers work in the service sector and 20% work in manufacturing. 
Women who combine work and welfare are slightly more likely to hold 


24 Predicted probabilities of welfare exit (not shown) based on the model in table 5 
further support these conclusions. 
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service-sector jobs or work in private households, while the women who 
leave welfare when they first begin to work are more likely to work 
as operatives (e.g., in factory work). Manufacturing jobs have always 
provided more stable employment and the possibility of union support 
for benefits, although this is unlikely to have a large effect, overall. In 
addition, women who combine work and welfare are more likely to hold 
clerical jobs (which may explain their slightly higher average pay) than 
the women who leave welfare upon working. Clerical work may permit 
welfare mothers with large families to work part time and still manage 
their child-care needs. 

In sum, welfare mothers are quite homogeneous with respect to their 
work histories. Those who work earn practically the same wages and 
work at basically the same types of jobs. Differences in human capital 
and family size seem to delineate the work route through which women 
leave welfare. The more educated women may obtain the jobs in which 
marginal differences in the quality of work, such as benefits and avenues 
for advancement, probably offer the incentives to leave welfare. Women 
with less education or with many children may work part time or sporadi- 
cally while they slowly build an attachment to the labor force and leave 
welfare when their work experience, hours, or wages increase. Moreover, 
full-time work in the secondary labor market and part-time work, in 
general, are unlikely to provide health-care benefits, making welfare eli- 
gibility with Medicaid benefits a critical consideration for poor mothers 
and their children. 

These findings have important implications for JOBS programs cur- 
rently being implemented at the state level as mandated by the 1988 
federal law.?^? The goal of the welfare legislation is to move welfare moth- 
ers into the work force and ultimately reduce welfare dependency and 
its costs. My findings from this research indicate that job placement alone 
will not ensure welfare exits, but that human capital formation through 
education and training programs will enhance the chances that exits will 
be rapid and sustaining. Moreover, the underlying assumption that wel- 
fare mothers do not work or want to work that motivates welfare reform 
undermines its potential for reducing long-term dependency. This study 
has shown that lack of work effort is not the major problem. Other recent 
evidence is emerging to confirm this conclusion (Jencks and Edin 1990; 
Tienda and Stier 1991). Parents rely on welfare simply because they 
cannot find jobs that pay enough to support their families. When the 
JOBS component of the Family Support Act, offering job training and 
other employment services to the nearly two million adults on welfare, 


25 All states were supposed to have an operating statewide JOBS program by October 
1, 1992. 
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was initiated in the South, tens of thousands voluntarily joined the pro- 
gram (Udesky 1991). 

This research has documented a much higher degree of work activity 
among welfare mothers than that reported by cross-sectional statistics 
(Jencks 1991; Levitan and Shapiro 1987) and that reported by Bane and 
Ellwood (1983) and later by Ellwood (1986). There are three explanations 
for the contrasting results of this study in relation to the widely cited 
work of Bane and Ellwood. First, evidence indicates that recent cohorts 
of AFDC recipients have higher exit probabilities and shorter spells of 
welfare than the cohorts of the 1960s and early 1970s (O'Neill et al. 1984; 
Eliwood 1986) After 1981, in particular, greater eligibility restrictions 
and higher tax rates on the earnings of welfare recipients probably 
bumped working women off welfare more quickly. Second, this study 
defines a work exit according to work status around the time of exit, 
whereas Bane and Ellwood defined a work exit according to an increase 
in the annual earnings of the female head. In addition to formal employ- 
ment, work-status reports may reflect unreported income or work in the 
Informal sector that welfare mothers may be reluctant to report in stan- 
dard earnings histories. The qualitative research of Edin and Jencks 
(1992) illustrates that “off-the-books” jobs are the norm among welfare 
mothers in order to maintain their family’s economic viability. Moreover, 
the monthly work histories revealed tremendous fluctuations within the 
year such that women may work off and on throughout the year, without 
any substantial increase in earnings between years. Third, the monthly 
data capture more exits from welfare than do annual data, thereby in- 
creasing the probability of associating work with welfare exit. 

To illustrate some of these differences, I collapsed the PSID monthly 
reports into annual reports and applied different definitions of welfare 
receipt in a year to the three years of data analyzed here. The results of 
this exercise are shown in table 6. The top part of the table contains the 
36-month welfare and work history of a sample case in the PSID over 
the years 1984—86, along with the annual reports of AFDC receipt and 
individual earnings. A “1” indicates that the woman received welfare 
or was working in the specific month, while a “O” indicates no welfare 
receipt or unemployment. The bottom part of the table illustrates how 
studies using different definitions of annual welfare receipt would treat 
this sample case. In row 1, O’Neill and her colleagues (O’Neill et al. 
1984) assigned a year of AFDC to all cases in which the annual amount 
of AFDC received was more than $1.00. Applying this definition to the 
sample case would result in one spell of three years, since more than 
$1.00 was received in each of the three years. Row 2 applies the definition 
used by Bane and Ellwood (1983), and row 3, that used by Ellwood 
(1986). These also result in three years of continuous welfare receipt. 
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Using the monthly data and imposing a stricter threshold of annual re- 
ceipt as receiving welfare for at least one-half of a year results in two 
spells of one year each (row 4). Finally, row 5 reports the actual monthly 
data of two spells, one of 14 months and one of 15 months 

Clearly, treating the data in an annual fashion misses the within-year 
transitions, prolonging the rate at which spells of welfare end. This can 
be seen in column 4, which compares the percentage:of spells that end 
after one year of receipt across these same definitions. Although three 
years Is not a sufficient period to generate reliable spell distributions, for 
comparable purposes this exercise illustrates that the use of monthly data 
largely explains the contrasting results between this study and prior re- 
search on welfare spells. The annual reports indicate that less than one- 
quarter of all spells end after one year (this is similar to the 29% reported 
by Ellwood [1986]) while the monthly reports show that 44% of all monthly 
spells end after one year. By observing the within-year transitions off 
welfare and defining work exits according to work activity, the dynamic 
nature of welfare receipt and work among the poor becomes much more 
prominent. The monthly longitudinal data capture the within-year transi- 
tions that are missed in annual data, as well as the within-year employ- 
ment that is more proximate to the timing of welfare exits.*° Other re- 
search is emerging to confirm the more prevalent role that labor force 
activity plays in the economic strategies of welfare mothers (Edin and 
Jencks 1992; Gritz and MaCurdy 1991; Hartmann 1992; Pavetti 1992). 

This study should not be interpreted as indicating that Bane and Ell- 
wood were wrong. Rather my results allow us to fill in what we did not 
know from Bane and Ellwood's work so that we now have a better 
picture of work and welfare behavior among single mothers. In particu- 
lar, this study revises our perceptions about the role that work plays in 
the lives of poor single mothers. Welfare mothers have frequent contact 
with the labor force and either combine or substitute these two sources 
of income to provide for their families. However, their wages are low 
(most earn minimum wage), their hours are less than full time, and their 
work patterns fluctuate during the year. Despite considerable work effort 
within the year, income does not change very much on an annual basis, 
suggesting that work may only provide a temporary exit from welfare 


26 In addition, annual data can mistime the exit and miss the increases in earnings 
that are proximate to the welfare exit. If a woman leaves welfare in April of year t, 
Bane and Ellwood’s work will observe the exit in year £ + 1 and examine earnings 
in year £ + 1 relative to year t. While earnings have increased in year t, relative to t 
— 1, they may not have increased in year £ + 1 relative to year £, especially among 
women whose employment histories are unstable. An examination of the work exits 
that occur within the year reveals that practically all of the work exits I define also 
represent earnings increases in the actual year of exit. 
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for most single heads of households. Nevertheless, work is much more 
common in poor single mothers’ lives than previously thought, in spite 
of their very low wages, risk of losing medical care provisions, and child- 
care constraints. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A1 


WAGE-RATE ESTIMATES FOR WOMEN WHO EVER RECEIVED WELFARE, 1984—86 











Variable Coefficient SE 
Individual characteristics: 
Race = white (vs. nonwhite) .............. . ENEE EE ener .212 .26 
Mother's education high school + ............................................. — .305 .25 
One-parent household .................... eese eese ene —.418 .25 
RER TEE — 251 .29 
Never married eegene sk vanes tne .218 .24 
Education: 
> high: school ua zl ES R E ERI E ee ine e ERR 1.040 .34 
Hiph SCHOO eL .389 .24 
e dE EE 
Age: 
< A ———— —— — —— —— ——— T —.702 .24 
2852056 EE — .077 24 
» ou m-———— — ————— PRU PE PET 
Urban residence eiua n YEAR PAM EXE eT EP vaa NOT Eege .388 .29 
Region of residence: 
d NEE — .029 KE 
West EE 1.178 .53 
INGE Sts SE ee as aa SEA tO Onde dio eet .458 .52 
North-central sich ici. cere uu ua eos eo intaltau vex OE I EE EN 
e EE 4.308 .43 
EE —.094 08 
Ee EE 24 
INV EEN 192 





NOTE.—Predicted wage rate is estimated using maximum likelihood in a two-equation model, taking 
into account interequation error correlations (estimated by p); because the data are panel data (unit of 
observation = 1 year), the SEs are corrected for intertemporal correlations (Avery and Hotz 1985). 
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The effects of neighborhood characteristics on the development of 
children and adolescents are estimated, using two data sets, each 
of which contains information gathered about individual children 
and the families and neighborhoods in which they reside. There are 
reasonably powerful neighborhood effects—particularly the effects 
of the presence of affluent neighbors—on childhood IQ, teenage 
births, and school-leaving, even after the differences in the socio- 
economic characteristics of families are adjusted for. The study 
finds that white teenagers benefit more from the presence of affluent 
neighbors than do black teenagers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Neighborhoods are commonly believed to influence behavior, attitudes, 
values, and opportunities. In developmental psychology, neighborhood 
influences are a part of ecological models (Bronfenbrenner 1989) that 
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view individuals in the context of a series of environments or ecological 
systems in which they reside—the nuclear family, extended family, peer 
group, neighborhood, community, and institutions such as the school or 
the workplace. Since development occurs within contexts, these models 
are based on the premise that individuals cannot be studied without a 
consideration of the multiple ecological systems in which they operate. 
While this premise has been readily accepted in developmental theory, 
the bulk of developmental research has focused on the most proximal 
environments, specifically the family and peer group (Hartup 1983; Mac- 
coby and Martin 1983), and has largely ignored neighborhood contexts. 
Our goal here is to investigate the ways in which two ecological sys- 
tems—the neighborhood and the family—affect the development of chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

Recent changes in the socioeconomic composition of the neighborhoods 
in which low-income children live add a sense of urgency to understand- 
ing the nature of neighborhood effects (Jencks and Mayer 1990; Jencks 
and Peterson 1991). Between 1970 and 1980 the fraction of poor urban 
blacks living in high-poverty neighborhoods (Oe, with poverty rates of 
at least 40%) jumped by one-third, to 36% (Ellwood 1988, p. 202). Espe- 
cially hard hit were poor blacks (and Hispanics) in the Northeast and 
Midwest (Jargowsky and Bane 1990; Wacquant and Wilson 1989; Wilson 
1987). Unfortunately, there is ample reason to expect that the 1990 census 
will show a continuation of these trends. 

Research on the effects of neighborhoods on child and adolescent devel- 
opment has been hampered by the absence of data combining information 
at the individual, family, and neighborhood levels. Our article uses two 
developmental data sets that include information at all three levels to 
elucidate the ways in which residence in low-income and affluent neigh- 
borhoods affects the cognitive and behavioral development of children 
and adolescents. 


LITERATURE REVIEW AND ANALYTIC FRAMEWORK 


Using contextual models similar to the ecological models favored by de- 
velopmental psychologists, both sociologists and economists have begun 
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to map out an agenda for the study of neighborhood influences, as well 
as to detail some of the ways in which neighborhoods affect behavior. 

Jencks and Mayer (1990) provide a comprehensive review of the mea- 
ger literature on the topic and develop a taxonomy of ways in which 
neighborhoods might affect child development.’ They distinguish (1) 
*contagion" theories, based primarily on the power of peer influences 
to spread problem behavior, (2) theories of “collective socialization,” in 
which neighborhood role models and monitoring are important ingredi- 
ents to a child's socialization, (3) *competition" theories, in which neigh- 
bors (including classmates) compete for scarce neighborhood resources, 
and (4) theories of “relative deprivation,” in which individuals evaluate 
their situation or relative standing vis-à-vis their neighbors (or class- 
mates). The first two theories predict that affluent neighbors confer bene- 
fits on children, especially low-income children, while competitive and 
relative deprivation theories lead to the opposite prediction (Mayer and 
Jencks 1989). 

Combining elements of the collective socialization and contagion theo- 
ries, Wilson's The Truly Disadvantaged (1987) galvanized the research 
community with its analysis of the structural changes in postindustrial 
society that have contributed to an increase in the number of poor and 
jobless people in inner-city neighborhoods. Additionally, Wilson (1991a, 
19915) has attempted to detail connections between structural changes 
and the behavior of residents of inner-city, poor neighborhoods. Related 
research has documented the association between the increasing geo- 
graphic concentration of poverty and joblessness, on the one hand, with 
a decline in jobs (especially those requiring low literacy skills) in central 
cities (Kasarda 19908, 19905; Freeman 1991) and movement of affluent 
families out of the inner cities on the other (Wilson 1987; Gramlich, 
Laren, and Sealand 1992; but see Massey and Eggers 1990). 

In this article, we examine how both neighborhood and family charac- 
teristics influence outcomes at two age points—early childhood and late 
adolescence. These two age points were chosen since they are considered 
major transition points in an individual's life: both involve a shift in 
family focus, school transition, and expectations for autonomy (e, per- 
sonal independence and growth). Additionally, since young children and 
adolescents have very different exposure to extrafamilial influences, we 
expect neighborhoods to influence these two groups differently. The in- 


? Jencks and Mayer (1990) consider neighborhood and school composition effects and 
the relationship between them. It is important to note that much more literature 
exists on school composition effects than on neighborhood effects, with Mayer's (1991) 
analysis of school composition effects being the most comprehensive in addressing 
issues raised in the recent literature. 
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clusion of both groups provides not only one of the few tests of neighbor- 
hood effects in young children (Jencks and Mayer 1990), but the ability 
to estimate effects of neighborhood characteristics in two different age 
groups. 

Our research uses two data sets, one focusing on outcomes in the 
early childhood period (the Infant Health and Development Program, or 
IHDP) and the other on outcomes in the late adolescent period (the Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics, or PSID). Our analysis sample from the 
IHDP consists of 895 low birth-weight, preterm infants born in eight 
medical centers across the nation. This study is unique in offering rich 
developmental data on such a large group of children, gathered from 
eight sites scattered around the country and including reasonably large 
numbers of children from different ethnic groups. Here, we look at these 
children at the age of three. 

The PSID provides a long time series of information on the family and 
neighborhood environments in which a national sample of children and 
adolescents live. Our analyses of these data focus on more than 2,200 
women who were observed between the ages of 14 and 19. The group 
includes both white and black women. 

A simple model — We use these two data sets to address whether the 
socioeconomic characteristics of neighborhoods are associated with im- 
portant developmental outcomes of children. The strength of these associ- 
ations is expected to differ for the two developmental age points. We 
hypothesize that neighborhood characteristics will have a greater direct 
impact on outcomes during late adolescence than during early childhood, 
since adolescents have more immediate, direct, and intense interactions 
with institutions other than the family and with individuals outside the 
immediate family. 

Figure 1 presents an elaborated heuristic model of the variables ex- 
pected to influence developmental outcomes. We have constructed sepa- 
rate models for the early childhood period (continuous lines in fig. 1) and 
late adolescence period (continuous and dotted lines in fig. 1). Family- 
level characteristics have been classified into three general types— 
economic resources, parental characteristics, and parenting behavior and 
home environment. In the early childhood model, all three types of char- 
acteristics are expected to influence outcomes. For adolescents, these fa- 
milial characteristics as well as extrafamilial characteristics such as school 
environments, peer groups, and economic opportunities are expected to 
be influenced by neighborhood residence and to affect developmental 
outcomes. 

Although our data sets provide a rich set of neighborhood characteris- 
tics as well as various measures of family resources and parental charac- 
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FiG.1.—Heuristic model of neighborhood, family, school, peer, and economic 
opportunity influences on child and adolescent outcomes. 


teristics, they lack many of the intervening measures of figure 1. Thus 
our empirical work estimates a reduced-form version of the model pre- 
sented in figure 1, with the goal of establishing which neighborhood 
characteristics have the strongest associations with our developmental 
outcomes. Its main limitation is that reliable measures of peer-group 
membership or economic opportunity were unavailable in the adolescent 
data set, leaving us unable to examine their mediating influence in ac- 
counting for the neighborhood effects we do find (theory on how neigh- 
borhoods affect teenagers’ behavior almost always suggests that peer and 
economic opportunity act as factors [Crane 1991; Wilson 1991a, 19916). 

Even with this simplification, the model’s linkages between neighbor- 
hood characteristics and family-level resources are somewhat problem- 
atic. First, while family resources are undoubtedly correlated with cur- 
rent neighborhood economic characteristics, part of the correlation may 
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reflect a causal connection. For example, affluent neighbors may provide 
better networks to higher-paying jobs than moderate-income neighbors. 
To the extent that this is true, family resources and structure represent 
Intervening variables that account for some of the possible effect of neigh- 
borhood on development. Since we do not know the nature of the causal 
link but suspect it to be small, í our empirical work controls for family- 
level resources and structural differences in obtaining estimates of neigh- 
borhood effects. 

A second and related point is that the process by which families select 
themselves into different neighborhoods may impart an unknown bias in 
our empirical estimates (Tienda 1991). Although one can easily imagine 
selection-bias stories involving neighborhoods, it is difficult to predict the 
likely direction of the net bias. For example, a selection story leading to 
downward bias in the effects of neighborhoods is one in which parents 
well equipped to resist the effects of bad neighborhoods choose to live in 
them to take advantage of cheaper housing or, perhaps, shorter commut- 
ing times. Unless measures of parental resilience are included in the 
model, the estimated effects of bad neighborhoods on child development 
will be smaller than they would have been if parents had been randomly 
allocated across neighborhoods. On the other hand, it might readily be 
the case that parents especially ¿lJ equipped to handle bad neighborhoods 
are most likely to live in them because they lack the (partly unmeasured) 
wherewithal to move to better neighborhoods. The failure of their chil- 
dren would lead to an overestimation of the effects of bad neighborhoods. 

We are not very sanguine about the likelihood that standard adjust- 
ments for selection bias would liberate us from these problems. Identifi- 
cation of selection-bias adjustments requires convincing measures that 
affect neighborhood selection but not developmental outcomes. As do 
other authors of empirical work on neighborhood effects (Crane 1991; 
Case and Katz 1991; Hogan and Kitagawa 1985; Corcoran et al. 1992; 
Massey, Gross, and Eggers 1992) we leave the task of modeling selection 
bias on the agenda of important future research. 

Neighborhood effects.—The thesis that social isolation may influence 
family processes and individual outcomes can be tested using several 
neighborhood-level variables. We focus on two indicators of the socioeco- 
nomic composition of the neighborhood: the fraction of families in the 


3 It seems to us unlikely that there is a strong causal link between most family-level 
characteristics and current neighborhood conditions. Characteristics such as maternal 
schooling are determined much earlier. And while measures such as family income 
and structure may be influenced by current neighborhood conditions, they are much 
more the product of choices made and constraints faced long before the point at which 
our developmental model begins to operate. 
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tract with incomes under $10,000 (“low income”) and the fraction of 
families with incomes over $30,000 (“affluent”).* 

'The economic character of neighborhoods could affect families in nu- 
merous ways. There may well be direct effects of neighborhood economic 
status, through the beneficial effects of higher-quality public (e.g., 
schools, parks, and police protection) and private (e.g., scouts and sports) 
services and, for adolescents, through informal job networks, neighbor- 
hood-level monitoring of teenage behavior, and positive role models. 
Wilson (19915, pp. 10—11) hypothesizes a psychological model in which 
planfulness, efficacy, and organization may be low when most neighbors 
are engaged in subsistence living or, alternatively, high when most neigh- 
bors are employed in high-paying jobs. 

We also experiment with six additional neighborhood measures. These 
are (1) an indicator of social isolation— whether at least 4096 of the neigh- 
borhood's people who were not elderly were poor and no more than 
10% of its families had incomes above $30,000, (2) the fraction of a 
neighborhood's male workers employed in professional or managerial 
occupations, (3) the fraction of people in the neighborhood who are black, 
(4) the fraction of families with children that are headed by women, 
(5) the fraction of families receiving public assistance, and (6) the fraction 
of adult men who had not worked in the previous year. 

Wilson's work has focused on the possible social isolation inherent 
in neighborhoods with particularly high concentrations of poor people. 
Neighborhoods with poverty rates of 4096 or more are often termed 
“ghetto” neighborhoods (Jargowsky and Bane 1990; Wacquant and Wil- 
son 1990; Wilson 1991a, 19916). Residing in such neighborhoods may 
have pronounced effects on families and individuals; in other words, 
neighborhood effects may be nonlinear, only occurring when a critical 
(epidemic) level of poverty exists. For example, Crane (1991) has shown 
that, for both blacks and whites, dropping out of high school is very 
likely to occur among individuals living in neighborhoods where fewer 
than 596 of the workers have professional or managerial jobs. Crane 
(1991) also estimates effects for black boys and white boys and black 
girls and white girls separately. Effects were significant for black boys 
but not for black girls residing in the largest cities. However, effects of 
residence in the worst neighborhoods were significant for teenage child- 
bearing in black girls in the largest cities (see also Hogan and Kitagawa 
1985). 


* In the 1980 census, about one-quarter of families had incomes above $30,000, while 
about one-fifth had incomes below $10,000. Since inflation almost exactly doubled 
the price level between 1969 and 1979, we use $5,000 and $15,000 family-income 
cutoffs in the 1970 census data to correspond to the $10,000 and $30,000 cutoffs in 
the 1980 census data. 
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Describing this phenomenon with a contagion model, Crane (1991) 
hypothesizes that behaviors such as dropping out of school reach epi- 
demic proportions only in neighborhoods of very low quality; an epidemic 
occurs when the incidence of particular characteristics reaches a certain 
high level that may increase the susceptibility of individuals to peer-group 
pressures (see Steinberg 1987). Such peer-group effects could influence 
individuals directly, as in the case of dropping out of high school or 
teenage parenthood, or indirectly, by affecting parenting behavior and 
beliefs about child rearing which, in turn, affect developmental out- 
comes. We test such an epidemic model here, although the number of 
observations of children in extremely bad neighborhoods in our samples 
is not nearly as large as in Crane’s sample. As a result, we distinguish 
three levels of the percentage of workers who are professional or manage- 
rial: less than 5%, 5%—10%, and all other. 

There are a number of reasons to expect that our final four neighbor- 
hood characteristics—female headship, male joblessness, racial composi- 
tion, and receiving public assistance—might affect child and adolescent 
development. The presence of more single-parent families reduces the 
supply of adults for monitoring and socializing children and adolescents, 
which, in turn, probably increases peer influences. For example, adoles- 
cents from female-headed households seem to be more influenced by 
peers when it comes to expressing antisocial behavior (Steinberg 1987). 
Ethnographic accounts of neighborhoods suggest that in some neighbor- 
hoods, typically ones that are not poor, supervision is a neighborhood 
affair (Furstenberg 1990). The proportion of blacks or jobless men in the 
census tract may reveal isolation from job opportunities and networks, 
while receiving public assistance may reflect the persistence of neighbor- 
hood poverty or elements of a welfare culture. 

Family effects.—Family-level variables included in our conceptual 
model involve family structure and economic resources. The voluminous 
literature on child and adolescent outcomes repeatedly shows the impor- 
tance of maternal education, family income (often measured by general 
socioeconomic status rather than income per se) and female-headship 
status (Chase-Lansdale and Brooks-Gunn 1994; Furstenberg, Brooks- 
Gunn, and Morgan 1987; Garfinkel and McClanahan 1986; Hauser and 
Featherman 1977; Huston 1991; Sewell and Hauser 1975). While the 
effects of family-level variables vary somewhat by outcome, all are im- 
portant for the outcomes under consideration in this report. Of particular 
interest here, over and above the obvious examination of effects of 
neighorhoods on individuals, both net of and mediated by these family- 
level variables, is whether neighborhood effects operate differently for 
families with different characteristics. 

Our search for such interactions focuses on the income level of the 
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families in our samples, although the direction of interaction is difficult 
to predict a priori. Residing in very poor neighborhoods may have partic- 
ularly detrimental effects for well-off adolescents via the contagion ef- 
fect—that is, the sheer numbers of possible friends who are dropping 
out of school or becoming pregnant. Alternatively, children from poor 
families may fail to benefit from better-off neighbors for a variety of 
reasons (Jencks and Mayer 1990)—for example, low family-level re- 
sources may be too constraining or affluent schoolmates may set discour- 
agingly high academic standards. 

Developmental outcomes.—We have chosen to look at two broad do- 
mains of development—cognitive/school functioning and social/emo- 
tional functioning. Each data set contains individual measures of these 
domains, which, while not strictly comparable, do tap aspects of these 
developmental domains relevant to the two age periods. The PSID and 
IHDP enable us to look at dropping out of high school and cognitive 
functioning, respectively. In the preschool period, cognitive tests measure 
skills associated with school readiness that are also associated with subse- 
quent school functioning, including achievement tests, grade failure, and 
dropping out of high school; they are associated with family-level vari- 
ables (Gottfried 1984; Huston 1991; Lewis 1983; Palmer, Smeeding, and 
Torrey 1988; Wachs and Gruen 1982). For example, in a study of 300 
black teenage mothers and their firstborn children called the Baltimore 
study, the score on a preschool cognitive test proved to be a better pre- 
dictor of grade failure by age 16 and dropping out of school by age 18 
than any of several maternal, familial, and junior high and high school 
characteristics such as maternal education, employment, welfare and in- 
come, and marital status (Baydar, Brooks-Gunn, and Furstenberg 1993; 
Furstenberg, Brooks-Gunn, and Morgan 1987). Dropping out of high 
school may be seen as the end point (at least with respect to child and 
adolescent years) in a series of family and institutional events (Astone 
and McClanahan 1991; Featherman and Hauser 1978; Hauser and 
Astone 1986; Hauser and Featherman 1977; Hill and Duncan 1987; Ho- 
gan and Astone 1986; Natriello 1987). 

Our measures of social and emotional functioning across the data sets 
are less closely linked than the cognitive measures. In the preschool pe- 
riod, behavioral problems were chosen because they are easily measured, 
associated with behavioral problems later on (including school adjust- 
ment), differentiate children who are referred for clinical services from 
those who are not, and are associated with family-level characteristics 
such as maternal education, employment, income, and marital status 
(Benasich, Brooks-Gunn, and McCormick, in press; Links 1983; Loeber 
1991; Richman 1977; Rogers, Parcel, and Menaghan 1991). In the adoles- 
cent period, behavior problems are sometimes measured vis-a-vis general 
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functional status, as in the behavioral problems scale (indeed, the scale 
used in the IHDP for three-year-olds, Achenbach, Edelbrock, and How- 
ell [1987], has a sister scale for the 12—17-year-olds; see also Achenbach 
and Edelbrock 1987). Other more specific measures also become relevant 
with increasing age; they would include juvenile delinquency, drug use, 
and conduct disorders. 

The PSID data set has information on teenage out-of-wedlock births, 
which, while not always conceptualized as a behavior problem, are often 
assoclated with family-level characteristics that also contribute to other 
adolescent problem behavior (Feldman and Elliot 1990; Furstenberg, 
Brooks-Gunn, and Chase-Lansdale 1989; Jessor 1992; Hayes 1987). In- 
deed, in the Baltimore study, the predictors of juvenile delinquency for 
boys and teenage parenthood for girls are similar (Furstenberg et al. 
1987). While it is expected that neighborhood-level variables will influ- 
ence the incidence of teenage parenthood, we are less sure about what 
to expect for the preschool behavior-problem measure. While family-level 
variables do influence the expression of young children’s problems, the 
associations are much weaker than those for cognitive test scores. Conse- 
quently, effects of the neighborhood on the family-level variables might 
not add much to the explanation of early behavior problems. 


DATA 


Infant Health and Development Program.—The IHDP is an eight-site 
randomized clinical trial designed to test the efficacy of educational and 
family-support services and high-quality pediatric follow-up offered in 
the first three years of life on reducing the incidence of developmental 
delay in low birth-weight (LBW), preterm infants (for more details, see 
Infant Health and Development Program [1990], Brooks-Gunn et al. 
[1992], Brooks-Gunn et al. [1993], and Gross, Brooks-Gunn, and Spiker 
[1992]). The clinical trial and even the study’s focus on LBW babies are 
incidental to our desire to understand the nature of neighborhood effects. 
For our purposes, the most important features of the data are the high- 
quality measurements of many components of our theoretical model: de- 
velopmental outcomes at 36 months, neighborhood characteristics, fam- 
ily structure, and family economic status. 

Since infants chosen for inclusion in the study may not be representa- 
tive of all infants, it is important to spell out the sample selection process. 
Infants weighing no more than 2,500 grams at birth were screened for 
eligibility if they were 40 weeks postconceptional age between January 
7, 1985, and October 9, 1985, and were born in one of eight participating 
medical institutions (University of Arkanasas for Medical Science [Little 
Rock], Albert Einstein College of Medicine [Bronx, N.Y.], Harvard 
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Medical School [Boston], University of Miami School of Medicine [Mi- 
ami], University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine [Philadelphia], Uni- 
versity of Texas Health Center at Dallas, University of Washington 
School of Medicine [Seattle], and Yale University School of Medicine 
[New Haven, Conn.]). Of the 1,302 infants who met enrollment criteria, 
274 (21%) were eliminated because consent was refused and 43 were 
withdrawn before entry into their assigned group.? This resulted in a 
total sample of 985 infants. The addresses of 91% (N = 895) of these 
infants were then successfully matched to a census tract or enumeration 
district. Attrition in the remaining sample was low—7% of the 985 in- 
fants at the 36-month assessment (see Infant Health and Development 
Program 1990). 

The developmental outcomes of LBW, preterm infants are somewhat 
lower than those of normal birth-weight infants (Institute of Medicine 
1985; McCormick 1985, 1989). For example, more LBW children have 
IQ scores under 85 (Dunn 1986; McCormick et al. 1992). Similar findings 
have been reported for behavior problems (McCormick, Gortmacker, 
and Sobal 1990; McCormick et al. 1992). Even though the mean levels of 
outcomes such as IQ and behavior problems are lower for LBW infants, 
associations between family-level variables and outcomes are the same 
for normal birth-weight and LBW infants (Drillien 1964; Dunn 1986; 
Gottfried 1984; McCormick et al. 1992). This is true for sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics as well as intervening variables such as child- 
rearing attitudes and home environment: the correlations between such 
variables and outcome in our IHDP sample are similar to those reported 
for normal birth-weight samples with similar demographics (Brooks- 
Gunn et al. 1993). On the basis of these findings, we expect that the use 
of an LBW sample will not result in substantially different associations 
between neighborhood-level and family-level variables and child out- 
comes, as compared to a normal birth-weight sample with the same 
demographic characteristics. 

However, it is possible that the birth of an LBW infant may affect 
the association between neighborhood-level and intervening variables, 
although no extant data set allows for the examination of this possibility. 
We do know that a few intervening variables are associated with LBW, 
particularly in the first year of life. For example, mothers are somewhat 
less likely to place LBW infants in out-of-home child care in their first 


5 Reasons for exclusion include living more than a 45-minute drive to center-based 
care (46.9%), hospital discharge before or after the recruitment period (13.3%), a 
gestational age of greater than 37 weeks (18.6%), or some other maternal or infant 
condition precluding participation in the intervention program (21.2%). In this last 
group, only 61 infants were excluded for health reasons, so this sample is not biased 
toward healthy LBW preterm infants. 
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year, while by the second and third years, no differences are found (see 
Friedman et al., in press; for analyses of the National Longitudinal Sur- 
vey of Youth, see Mott [1991], Mott and Baker [1989], and Baydar and 
Brooks-Gunn [1991]. Maternal interaction patterns differ somewhat by 
child's birth weight, again in the first year (Field 1979, 1987; Friedman 
and Sigman 1992). Such differences may place LBW children at greater 
risk for poor developmental outcomes than normal birth-weight children 
(Parker, Greer, and Zuckerman 1988; Sameroff and Chandler 1975), 
although little data exist from large samples across the birth-weight spec- 
trum to test this hypothesis. However, caution should be taken in gener- 
alizing these results to normal birth-weight samples, especially with re- 
spect to the analyses of intervening variables. 

Our analysis of these data focuses on the cases within site for which 
addresses could be matched to census tract or enumeration district, pro- 
ducing an analysis sample of 894, of whom 489 (54.7%) were black, 101 
(11.3%) Hispanic, and 304 (34%) non-Hispanic white. Six of the centers 
(Einstein, Harvard, Miami, Pennsylvania, Seattle, and Texas at Dallas) 
are located in large metropolitan areas with large populations of poor 
families, and two (Arkansas, Yale) are located in metropolitan areas 
serving both urban and rural communities. 

The IHDP research design included stratification by clinical site and 
into birth-weight groups. One-third of the infants were randomized to 
the intervention group and two-thirds to the follow-up group. The inter- 
vention program was initiated on the infant’s discharge from the neonatal 
nursery and continued until the child was 36 months old. The services 
for infants in the intervention group consisted of home visits over the 
three years, an educational child-care program at a child-development 
center in the second and third years, and bimonthly parent group meet- 
ings in the child’s second and third years of life. 

Panel Study of Income Dynamics.—Our second data set is the PSID, 
an ongoing longitudinal survey of U.S. households begun in 1968 by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan (Survey Research 
Center 1984). Low-income families were initially oversampled, but 
weights have been developed and are used in this article to adjust for 
both the differential initial sampling probabilities and for differential 
nonresponse that has arisen since the beginning of the study. 

By following all members of its sample over time, including children 
as they leave their parents’ homes, the PSID maintains a representative 
sample of the nonimmigrant U.S. population and of major subgroups in 
the population—in our case, black teenage girls and white teenage girls. 


" One of the cases had missing data on ethnicity. 
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Since, until 1990, there was no provision for adding immigrants into the 
sample, very few Hispanics are included in our sample of whites. 

Our analysis of the incidence of out-of-wedlock teenage births and 
school leaving is based on a sample of 1,132 black and 1,214 white 
women who were between the ages of 14 and 19 years when observed 
in the PSID. Given that the data span the period 1968—85, the oldest 
cohort in the sample was aged 14 in 1968 (and 19 in 1973) while the 
youngest cohort was 14 in 1980 (and 19 in 1985). 

Developmental outcomes.—The IHDP was designed to see whether 
the children in the intervention group differed from those in the follow-up 
group in cognitive development, behavioral competence, and health sta- 
tus (Infant Health and Development Program 1990). Our measure of 
cognitive functioning is the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, 
third edition (Terman and Merrill 1973) at 36 months of age (corrected 
for prematurity). It is the most widely used intelligence test for this age 
group (Anastasi 1988; Sattler 1988). Behavioral functioning is measured 
by the Child Behavior Checklist for Ages 2-3 (CBCL/2—3) created by 
Achenbach et al. (1987). The CBCL/2—3 is a 99-item questionnaire that 
measures behavioral competence. It has adequate reliability and validity 
(Achenbach et al. 1987; Spiker et al., in press; Brooks-Gunn et al. 1993; 
Spiker et al. 1992). Mothers rate the degree to which statements about 
their child are not true (0) to very true or often true (2) within the past 
two months. Two broad factors—internalizing (e.g., is too fearful or 
anxious; unhappy, sad, or depressed) and externalizing (destroys his/her 
own things; has temper tantrums or a bot temper) have been identified 
through factor analysis. Higher scores on the Stanford-Binet test indicate 
more intelligence; higher scores on the Behavior Problems Index indicate 
more behavior problems. 

In the PSID, developmental outcomes include out-of-wedlock teenage 
childbearing, defined as having a birth prior to both the twentieth birth- 
day and first marriage, and dropping out of high school, defined as hav- 
ing neither a high school diploma nor a GED at the time completed 
schooling was ascertained. For some women this was at age 20 but for 
most it was when they were in their early twenties. 

Neighborhood conditions.—Neighborhood conditions in the IHDP 
were constructed by matching family addresses to a 1980 census geocode. 
The geocode was based on the family’s address at the time of the infant’s 
birth. The IHDP addresses were matched to minor civil divisions (MCD) 
when tract information was not available. The IHDP-based regressions 
also control for the additive effects of site by including dummy variables 
for seven of the eight sites. (Results for these variables are available from 
the authors by request.) 
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In the PSID, the address was taken at the time the girl was 14 years 
old and matched to either a 1970 census geocode (if the calendar year at 
which the girl was 14 was 1974 or earlier) or the 1980 census geocode, 
otherwise.’ Where possible and in the vast majority of cases we took the 
census tract to be the neighborhood. All PSID sample addresses were 
also matched to zip codes, to enable us to test for differences depending 
on the level of the geographic aggregation of the neighborhood data. 

Measuring neighborhood conditions prior to the outcomes of interest 
strengthens our results relative to those based on cross-sectional data. 
The danger with concurrent measurement is that the neighborhood con- 
ditions may reflect the process underlying the developmental outcome 
but not be the cause of it. Suppose that a bad neighborhood in early 
adolescence initiated a downward process leading to a teenager’s giving 
birth. If the parents had tried to take action by moving to a better neigh- 
borhood, then measurement of neighborhood conditions nearer to the 
time of the birth would show the teenager living in a good neighborhood, 
and there would be no evidence of neighborhood effects when, in fact, 
such effects were quite powerful. 

Family-level measuvres.—Common family-level measures were con- 
structed from each data set: total annual family income relative to the 
official poverty threshold,’ completed schooling of the mother, in years, 


? Similar procedures were followed in linking addresses to census geocodes in the two 
samples. For addresses in metropolitan areas that were tracted in the 1980 census, 
we tried to identify the tract using the Geographic Base File-Dual Independent Map 
Encoding (GBF-DIME) address listing file. Nearly all of the land in metropolitan 
areas is tracted and a few states are fully tracted in nonmetropolitan areas as well. 
In most states, some nontracted areas (mainly cities in nonmetropolitan areas) were 
blocked; aggregations of blocks, called block numbering areas (BNAs), provide a 
reasonable analogue to tracts. In untracted and unblocked areas we tried to identify 
the enumeration district in which the address fell. Enumeration districts are the basic 
work units of individual census enumerators, and are probably somewhat less like a 
neighborhood than tracts or BNAs; they tend to be larger geographically than tracts 
although they contain fewer people, on average (570 in 1980). Addresses listed as post 
office boxes, rural route, or general delivery or addresses in tracted areas that were 
too new to show up in the address listing file were assigned to minor civil divisions 
(MCDs), a much larger geographic unit. The MCDs are typically townships, but state 
governments have, in widely varying degrees, also designated some cities and villages 
as MCDs. In 1980, MCDs averaged 6,250 in population. 


Š Poverty thresholds in the United States rely on an absolute, income-based definition 
of poverty. In 1989, U.S. poverty thresholds for families of three, four, and five 
persons were roughly $9,900, $12,700, and $15,000, respectively. Families with an- 
nual cash incomes, before taxes, that exceed these thresholds are considered “not 
poor," while families with incomes falling below them are “poor.” Our measure of 
household economic status was obtained by dividing each household's income by its 
corresponding poverty threshold. In 1989, members of a four-person household whose 
income totaled $38,100 would each have income-to-needs ratios of about 3.0 (— 
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whether the family was headed by the mother, and whether the mother 
was black. In the IHDP, mother’s education and race were measured at 
the time of the infant’s birth,’ family income relative to needs was re- 
ported by the mother when the infant was 12 months old, and female 
headship was measured when the child was 36 months old. In the PSID, 
all measures were usually reported by the mother or father when the girl 
was 14 years old,'? although in some cases mother’s education was re- 
called by the daughter when the daughter was in her early twenties. 

Descriptive characteristics of the samples.—Means and standard de- 
viations of all of the measures included in our models are shown in 
Appendix tables A1 and A2. Since data for the PSID are drawn from a 
probability sample and are weighted to adjust for differential selection 
probabilities and nonresponse, the descriptive statistics presented in the 
PSID columns of Appendix tables Al and A2 constitute representative 
national estimates of neighborhood and family characteristics of young 
(nonimmigrant) black and white women. 

The descriptive statistics show vast racial differences in neighborhood 
and family conditions as well as the lower-than-average socioeconomic 
status of the IHDP sample. The PSID data in Appendix table A1 show 
that, relative to whites, black girls grow up in neighborhoods with twice 
as many families with incomes under $10,000 (35% vs. 1796) and half as 
many families with incomes above $30,000 (1296 vs. 26%). Black mothers 
in the IHDP lived in somewhat lower-income neighborhoods, on average, 
than blacks in the PSID. The inclusion of Hispanic mothers in the IHDP 
undoubtedly contributes to the fact that whites’ neighborhoods are some- 
what less affluent in the IHDP than in the PSID. 

A comparison of family-level characteristics—in particular, family in- 
come relative to needs and female headship—of the two samples (App. 


$38,100/$12,700) and be considered not poor in that year; members of four-person 
households with a total household income of only $6,350 would each have an income- 
to-needs ratio of 0.5 and be designated as poor. 


? In this particular sample, mothers were given the revised version of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test when the children were 18 months old. In this sample, this 
measure is highly correlated with maternal education (over .65). Consequently, we 
were unable to enter maternal education and verbal ability in the same regression 
equation because of colinearity. Regressions using verbal ability instead of maternal 
education produce similar results. 


10 A concern that a single-year window at age 14 might produce considerably more 
error-ridden measures of family- and neighborhood-level variables led us to replicate 
our PSID analyses on a subsample of teens who had been observed in the PSID since 
age 10, enabling us to average family characteristics and neighborhood conditions 
over the seven-year period between the ages of 10 and 16. There were no substantial 
changes in the pattern of neighborhood effects. 
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table A2) generally confirms the lower average socioeconomic position of : : 


families in the IHDP (Duncan, Brooks-Gunn, and Klebanov, in press). '! 


RESULTS 


Our estimates of the effects of low- and high-income neighbors on devel- 
opmental outcomes—IQ and behavior problems at 36 months and teen- 
age out-of-wedlock births and dropping out of high school—are pre- 
sented in tables 1 and 2. Each column represents a separate regression, 
obtained by ordinary least squares for the continuous measures of IQ 
(table 1, cols. 1—4) and behavioral problems (table 1, cols. 5—8) and by 
logistic regression for the dichotomous teenage birth (table 2, cols. 1—4) 
and dropping out (table 2, cols. 5—8) outcomes. For reasons detailed 
below, neighborhood characteristics in the school-leaving regressions are 
measured at the zip-code level. 

Since both neighborhood measures have a theoretical range from zero 
(Oe, no low-income or affluent families in the neighborhood) to one (e, 
all low-income or affluent families in the neighborhood), their coefficients 
can be interpreted as the change in the dependent variable associated 
with a change from no to all low-income or affluent neighbors. Since a 
change of this magnitude is well beyond the range of the sample or any 
conceivable policy intervention (and the interpretation of logit coefficients : 
defies simple intuition), our discussion of tables 1 and 2 focuses on the 
statistical significance of the coefficients and how they change in the 
presence of family-level and intervening measures. Simulations based 
on more likely changes in neighborhood- and family-level measures are 
presented below. 

Bivariate links between neighborhoods and developmental out- 
comes.—We first explored the simple associations between the fractions 
of low-income and affluent neighbors and our four developmental out- 
comes. All of these correlations have the expected signs and are highly 
significant in a statistical sense for all but the link between low-income 
neighbors and the Achenbach behavioral problems index (not shown; 
analyses available from the authors). 


1! Schooling levels of mothers in the IHDP are higher than mothers in the PSID. This 
can probably be attributed to cohort differences between the two samples. Maternal 
schooling in the IHDP was assessed in 1985, when the sample infants had just been 
born. The IHDP mothers averaged 24 years of age at that time. The PSID mothers 
had 14-year-old daughters between 1968 and 1980. 


"TA correlation matrix of variables in our analyses is presented in App. table A4. 
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A significant correlation between, say, the proportion of low-income 


: | neighbors and IQ could be caused by the presence of low-income neigh- 
‘bors or by the absence of either moderate-income or affluent families. 


Including both the low-income and the affluent neighborhood measures 


‘in the same regression (cols. 1 and 5) produces coefficients that reflect 
. the effects of additional low-income or affluent neighbors relative to the 


omitted category of moderate-income families. Not surprisingly, this step 
usually results in smaller coefficients on the low-income and affluent 
neighborhood measures than in bivariate regressions. The reductions are 
much greater for the low-income neighborhood measures. While the 
affluent neighborhood measure retains its significance in all four re- 


 gressions, the low-income neighborhood measure is a uniformly non- 


significant predictor of all developmental outcomes other than teenage 
birth”? 

Thus, there is no evidence—even in simple regressions that control 
only for neighborhood income distribution—that increasing the ratio of 
moderate-income neighbors to those of low-income is associated with 
better developmental outcomes in early childhood. On the other hand, 
these simple regressions do show significant associations between having 
more affluent neighbors and better scores on all of our developmental 
outcomes. 

Do neighborhood effects persist after adjustments for family-level differ- 
ences? —Sample-wide associations between the socioeconomic position of 
a family and its neighborhood are certain to be positive. Including both 
in our regressions produces estimates of the net impact of neighborhood, 
although, as discussed earlier, this may overcontrol for family effects 
if the family's socioeconomic position is itself caused by neighborhood 
factors. 

Results presented in columns 2 and 6 of tables 1 and 2 show that both 
family income and mother's education are powerful predictors of the four 
developmental outcomes. The effects of race and the absence of a father 
or stepfather from the family are more specialized, with race being a 


I5 Standard errors in our regression results are calculated under the assumption of 
simple random sampling. Neither the IH DP nor the PSID data are drawn from simple 
random samples of the populations of interest. Since the PSID is based on a probability 
sample, the effects of its departure from random sampling, including the application 
of weights to adjust for differential selection probabilities and nonresponse and the 
clustering of cases within neighborhoods, can be gauged using sampling error pro- 
grams. This is most easily done for linear probability rather than logistic regressions. 
Running the linear-probability counterpart to the PSID logistic regressions suggests 
that “true” PSID sampling errors for the neighborhood variables average about 40% 
higher than those calculated under the assumption of simple random sampling. 
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significant predictor of IQ and out-of-wedlock childbearing and family 
structure predicting who will drop out of high school." 

More important for our purposes, however, is the fact that the signifi- 
cant effects of affluent neighbors on childhood IQ, teenage births, and 
school leaving persist even after adjustments for differences in the socio- 
economic characteristics of families. 

To define further the nature of neighborhood effects, we interacted the 
low-income and affluent neighborhood measures and the mother’s race 
(cols. 3 and 7) and family-level income/needs (cols. 4 and 8). The con- 
struction of the interaction variables produces coefficients on the two 
neighborhood measures at the top of the table that show neighborhood 
effects for white (cols. 3 and 7) and higher-income families (cols. 4 and 
8). Coefficients on the interaction variables reflect the increment (or dec- 
rement) to these neighborhood effects associated with black or low- 
income families. | 

There is substantial evidence that neighborhood effects on teenage 
behavior differ between blacks and whites and more limited evidence 
that effects differ between poor and not poor families (see also App. 
table A3). Significant coefficients on the race interaction variable in the 
out-of-wedlock childbearing and school-leaving regressions imply that 
the benefit of affluent neighbors (or, perhaps more likely, classmates) on 
those behaviors are restricted to whites.” 


14 The regressions shown in table 2 also controlled for the calendar year in which the 
sample girls became 14-years-old. This time-trend measure has positive coefficients 
for both teen outcomes that are highly significant once family-level controls are intro- 
duced. In the case of school leaving, the coefficient is positive and significant even in a 
regression that includes only the neighborhood variables. The insignificant unadjusted 
upward trend in teen out-of-wedlock births is consistent with evidence from vital 
statistics, which show no trends for blacks and an upward trend for whites (National 
Research Council 1988). Whether the positive coefficient in the unadjusted school- 
leaving regression is consistent with independent evidence is more difficult to establish. 
Data on completed schooling of 25—29-year-old women in 1980 and 1991 (roughly the 
years in which the earliest and latest cohorts in the sample would have reached age 
27) show little change in the fraction who had completed high school. (The respective 
fractions are 85.5% and 85.8% [U.S. Bureau of the Census 1992}; the average for the 
PSID sample is 87.4%.) But PSID data also show a substantial increase in the fraction 
of high school degrees gained after age 20, the point at which the graduation status 
of the PSID sample was measured (Duncan and Hoffman 1991). Census-based evi- 
dence on the timing of the high school degree is not available. 

5 We also experimented with models that included additive and neighborhood- 
interactive effects of birth weight to test whether being very low birth-weight results 
in different associations between neighborhood and family-level variables and child 
outcomes. First we ran regression analyses omitting infants who weighed less than or 
equal to 1000 grams. These children often score significantly lower than normal birth- 
weight children on standardized cognitive tests (Saigal et al. 1991) and perform worse 
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Additional evidence on the nature of neighborhood effects.—Our ex- 
ploration of neighborhood effects was limited both by information gath- 
ered in the decennial census and by the degrees of freedom afforded by 
our samples.!^ As detailed above, our list of neighborhood measures con- 
sists of the fraction of individuals who are black, the fraction of families 
with children headed by women, the fraction of families receiving public 
assistance, the fraction of prime-age adult men who did not work in the 
previous year, and two epidemic measures of neighborhood poverty— 
whether at least 4096 of the neighborhood's nonelderly people were poor 
and no more than 1096 of families had incomes above $30,000, and 
whether the fraction of male workers with professional or managerial 
occupations was less than 5% or between 5% and 10%. 

Correlations among our neighborhood measures (App. table A4) show 
that: (1) most of the indicators of “bad” neighborhoods had substantial 
correlation with the “% families with income < $10,000" included in 
our earlier analysis, but (2) virtually all of them had lower zero-order 
correlations with our outcome variables than did the “% families with 
income « $10,000" measure. Thus it is not surprising that few of these 
other neighborhood measures proved significant predictors of our devel- 
opmental outcomes when we estimated variations of our basic neighbor- 
hood model in which a number of neighborhood measures were substi- 
tuted, one by one, for the neighborhood income distribution measures 
included in the regressions shown in tables 1 and 2. Table 3 summarizes 
our findings. The columns of the table list the neighborhood measures. 
The rows show the coefficients and standard errors obtained from a 
regression of the given developmental outcome on the family control 
variables and the given neighborhood measure. 

The nonsignificance of virtually all of the neighborhood measures is 
striking in table 3. Of the 35 coefficients on the neighborhood measures, 
only four had coefficients that exceeded twice their standard errors; three 
of these came from the PSID sample of adolescents. 


in school (McCormick et al. 1990; Nickel, Forrest, and Lamson 1982). Our results 
indicate that the associations between neighborhood and family-level variables and 
child outcomes remain unchanged. Moreover, the strength of the associations also 
were essentially unchanged (results available from the authors). Next, we ran a set of 
regressions that interacted birth weight with neighborhood-income-level variables and 
with family-income variables. None of these interactions were significant (results 
available from authors). These results suggest that the effects of neighborhood-level 
and family-level variables on child outcomes are not different for children at different 
points in the birth-weight distribution. 

‘© Both data sets are reasonably diverse in a geographic sense. There are an average 
of 1.1 cases per tract in the IHDP and 2.0 cases per tract in the PSID. 
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Two of the four significant neighborhood effects are consistent with 
Crane’s (1991) results regarding the adverse effects of few high-status 
workers on teenage behavior." The PSID data suggest that living in a 
neighborhood with very few professional or managerial workers is associ- 
ated with higher rates of both teenage out-of-wedlock births and early 
school leaving. Crane interprets similar results from his 1970 PUMS file 
as being consistent with contagion theories that stress the role of low-SES 
peer influences. In light of the nonsignificance of neighborhood poverty 
and male joblessness and the significance of affluent neighbors in the 
PSID data, we believe that our results are more consistent with the social 
control theories of Wilson and others that stress the importance of the 
resources and role models provided by affluent neighbors. 

The final significant coefficient is on tract-level female headship in the 
school-leaving regressions. This may reflect the inability of the neighbor- 
hood to monitor teenage behavior, although a monitoring explanation 
would be expected to produce a significant coefficient in the out-of- 
wedlock childbearing regression, and that is not the case. 

Taken as à whole, our results indicate that the number of affluent, 
high-occupational-status and perhaps two-parent families are key dimen- 
sions of neighborhood economic and social structure most likely to affect 
children and adolescent behavior over and above family resources. The 
nonsignificance (net of adjustments for family-level resources) of racial 
composition and the extent of poverty in the neighborhood appear to 
contradict the results of Massey et al. (1992) who, using the 1980 PUMS 
file, find that residential segregation and poverty are key dimensions of 
social structure that affect personal behavior. Two possible reasons for 
our differing conclusion are (1) Massey et al. were not able to measure 
racial composition at the tract level and (2) the linkage between tract-level 
poverty and the personal behaviors are cross-sectional, so it is hardly 
surprising that neighborhood poverty has a strong correlation with con- 
current measures of female headship in the neighborhood's families and 
joblessness among 20—35-year-old men living in the neighborhood. 
Neighborhood poverty rates had much weaker associations with behav- 
iors less directly linked to the poverty status of a neighborhood's fami- 
lies—joblessness among 16—19-year-old men and fertility among 15—18- 
year-old women. 

Size of neighborhood.—A host of measurement issues surround our 


17 Crane’s measure of 5%—10% high-status workers had an unexpected positive and 
significant coefficient in the case of IQ measured at 36 months. The insignificance of 
the 095—595 high-status worker measures in the same regression makes us reluctant 
to attach much weight to this result. It was impossible to estimate an effect of zip-code 
areas with fewer than 596 professional or managerial workers since too few cases 
(N — 12) of such zip-code areas were present in the data. 
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estimates of neighborhood effects. Most important, our measurement 
unit—the census tract—may be too large, too small, or too incongruent 
with the relevant neighborhood environment of the young children and 
adolescents in our samples. The size of the neighborhood that influences 
behavior may depend on the density of people residing in an area, the 
availability of public transportation, or placement of public buildings, 
parks, known drug-sale sites, and the like (Furstenberg 1990). Such dif- 
ferences, by influencing networks of family members and peers, could 
produce direct and indirect effects on an individual’s behavior. 

Census tracts contain 4,200 people, on average, and are formed by 
local committees appointed by the Census Bureau to approximate locally 
perceived “real” neighborhood boundaries. Thus, there is considerable 
appeal to the use of census tracts to approximate most conceptions of 
neighborhoods. There is little we can do about concerns that tracts are 
larger than true neighborhoods, since the tract is the smallest geographic 
unit for which we were able to gather neighborhood-level data. 

In the case of school leaving, the substitution of zip-code data for 
tract-level neighborhood data in the PSID regressions produced much 
more significant effects of affluent neighbors, suggesting a school or possi- 
bly labor-market effect rather than a neighborhood effect. 


SOME SIMPLE SIMULATIONS 


To provide some focus on the many numbers in our regressions, we 
calculated the extent to which major changes in neighborhood and family 
environments were associated with changes in the IQ and behavior prob- 
lems of small children and the school-leaving and childbearing behavior 
of adolescent girls. Table 4 summarizes the simulation results for children 
in the IHDP sample while tables 5 and 6 summarize results for teenagers 
in the PSID sample. In the case of school leaving, neighborhood condi- 
tions are measured at the zip-code level instead of the tract level. Simu- 
lated changes based on statistically significant coefficients are marked on 
the tables with an asterisk. In the case of family-level measures, simula- 
tions are shown only if the underlying coefficients were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The first two rows of both sections of table 4 and of tables 5 and 6 
show the mean and standard deviation of the dependent variables used 
in the simulations. Simulations of the IQ and Behavior Problem Index 
scores of the "full sample" of children in the IHDP are based on coeffi- 
cients in columns 1, 2, 5, and 6 of table 1 and mean values of independent 
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variables in the IHDP sample. The PSID estimates of standard devia- 
tions are used in both the IHDP and PSID simulations to standardize 
the size of the changes across the samples. 

Simulated standard deviation changes for the independent variables 
In the IQ and Behavior Problem Index regressions are obtained through 
simple multiplication of the relevant coefficient by the standard deviation 
change. The nonlinear nature of the logistic regressions complicated the 
simulations somewhat. Here we calculated the simulated probability of 
a teenage birth or school leaving using: 


P, = P, e/[(1 — P,) + P, efiel, 


where P, is the simulated probability, P, is the overall sample probabil- 
ity, B is the logistic regression coefficient of interest and Àx is the change 
in the independent variable of interest. 

The “full sample” simulations in columns 1 and 2 of the third row of 
tables 4, 5, and 6 show the effect of raising the fraction of neighbors 
with incomes under $10,000 from the sample mean to 1 SD (PSID sample) 
above the mean. The coefficients used in gauging neighborhood effects 
for the “no family controls” column are from the regression model that 
controls only for middle-class neighborhoods. Neighborhood effects pre- 
sented in the “full sample, family controls” column are from the model 
that also controls for family resources. The simulations show that raising 
the fraction of low-income neighbors by one standard deviation (13.7 
points) produces a trivial 0.6-point change in IQ (negative in the absence 
of family-level controls, positive in the presence of such controls). This 
small effect reflects the insignificance of the coefficient on the low-income 
neighborhood measure in the IQ regressions. 

Columns 1 and 2 of the fourth row show the effects of a (PSID) stan- 
dard deviation change in the fraction of neighbors with incomes above 
$30,000. The substantial [Q changes (8.0 or 4.6 IQ points, depending on 
the presence of family-level controls) associated with increasing the frac- 
tion of affluent neighbors by 17.2 percentage points reflect the substantial 
and statistically significant coefficients found for the affluent-neighbor 
measure in the IQ regressions. 

The remaining rows of column 2 of the simulation tables show the 
effects of changing family-level measures by 1 SD (PSID sample). Family- 
level economic resources are a much stronger predictor of IQ than afflu- 
ent neighbors; maternal schooling level is statistically significant but less 
powerful than either affluent neighbors or family income. 

Racial differences in neighborhood effects are simulated in columns 3 
and 4. They are based on coefficients from regression models run sepa- 
rately by race, which are detailed in Appendix table A3. Simulated 
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changes include the (full-sample PSID) standard deviation increases used 
in the “full sample” regressions as well as interchanging the (within- 
sample) average neighborhood conditions between the two racial groups. 
In the case of the IHDP, for example, the substitution of the black mean 
fraction of families with incomes less than $10,000 would cause an insig- 
nificant 1.2-point drop in the IQs of white children. There was also a 
larger effect on whites (a 3.2-point drop) than blacks (no change) of 
interchanging means on affluent neighbors in the IQ regressions reflecting 
the near significance (P < .08) of the race-based interaction term in 
column 3 of table 1, and the effect of affluent neighbors for whites, but 
not blacks (see App. table A3). 

Highlights of the simulations serve as a summary of our main findings: 
In the case of all but child-behavior problems, neighborhood effects are 
generally quite powerful and often rival family effects. Standard devia- 
tion changes in the fraction of affluent neighbors have a larger effect 
than standard deviation changes in maternal schooling on children’s IQ 
and teenage births and nearly as large effects on teenage school leaving. 
In the case of IQ, the effects of affluent neighbors were nearly as powerful 
as a 1-SD increase in the family income-to-needs ratio. 

To the extent that economic characteristics of neighborhoods affect 
child development, it appears that the absence of affluent neighbors is 
much more important than the presence of low-income neighbors. This 
result appears to support neighborhood theories based on “collective 
socialization,” in which neighborhood adult role models and monitoring 
are important ingredients to a child’s socialization, rather than on conta- 
gion for which the basis is primarily the power of peer influences to 
spread problem behavior. 

Racial differences in teenage childbearing, dropping out, and IQ are 
related in varying degrees to differences in the neighborhoods in which 
black and white adolescents are raised. Placing white adolescent girls in 
the economic environment in which black adolescent girls are raised (but 
holding constant family resources and structure) would nearly double 
the rate of white out-of-wedlock childbearing, and account for roughly 
one-fifth of the racial gap in out-of-wedlock teenage childbearing. 
Roughly three-quarters of the racial differences in dropping out is ac- 
counted for by differences in the economic characteristics of the neighbor- 
hoods in which white and black adolescent girls are raised. And more 
than a quarter of the racial differences in IQ can be accounted for by the 
larger number of affluent neighbors for whites. 

The racial composition of a neighborhood has virtually no discernible 
effect on developmental outcomes, once family-level differences in eco- 
nomic and family structure are controlled. 
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SUMMARY 


Our search for neighborhood effects uncovered a number of them. Not 
unexpectedly, we found that children growing up in affluent neighbor- 
hoods appear to do better than children in low-income neighborhoods, 
an effect that persists even when family-level differences are controlled. 
This is true for young children as well as adolescents. À major refinement 
in our empirical work is the distinction between the effects of the presence 
of low-income families (contagion theories in the framework of Jencks 
and Mayer [1990]) and the absence of affluent families (collective social- 
ization theories). Both of our data sets provide considerable evidence of 
the latter and, at best, inconsistent evidence of the former. 

However, we find partial support for Wilson's (1991a, 19915) specific 
premises about collective socialization— what he calls his “social isola- 
tion theory." Inconsistent with Wilson's theory is our finding that a 
decrease in the number of one's affluent neighbors has much greater 
effects on children who are white and more affluent. These interactions 
are apparent for school leaving and out-of-wedlock childbearing, but not 
for preschool IQ scores. The fact that low-income youth may not appear 
to benefit from affluent neighbors suggests that policies promoting the 
economic integration of neighborhoods may have adverse effects— 
producing “worse” outcomes for children from advantaged families but 
failing to benefit children from disadvantaged families ( Jencks and Mayer 
1990). It lends an urgency to research— based on theories of relative 
deprivation, competition for scarce resources, or some other concep- 
tion—to discover why. 

The contagion model was tested by looking at the effect of living in 
neighborhoods where 4096 or more individuals are poor and 1096 or fewer 
are affluent. We expected that contagion would be more likely to operate 
for adolescents than preschoolers, given that peers are likely mediators 
of contagion neighborhood effects and that adolescents have much more 
contact with peers than do preschoolers. Some evidence for this hypothe- 
sis is found, but only for adolescents. 

The socialization model considers role models and monitoring as im- 
portant ways in which neighborhoods influence behavior. The presence 
of affluent neighbors was associated with outcomes at both ages, perhaps 
indicative of role-model effects. Such effects would presumably be medi- 
ated by parental behavior in the case of preschoolers. In an analysis of 
the effects of neighborhood-level variables, including the provision of 
learning experiences in the home, the physical environment of the home, 
and the warmth and receptiveness of the mother (as measured when the 
children were 36 months old by observing families in their home [Bradley 
and Caldwell 1980], the home learning environment was significantly 
associated with IQ at age 3 (unstandardized estimate = 1.64, SE = 
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0.13). However, neither the home physical environment nor the warmth 
and receptiveness of the mother were associated with child IQ (unstan- 
dardized estimates = —0.67 and — 0.43, respectively; SE = 0.38 and 
0.39, respectively). Furthermore, the provision of learning experiences 
diminished (but did not remove) the effect of neighborhoods on preschool 
children’s IO (unstandardized estimate = 21.55, SE = 7.14, as opposed 
to 26.84 and 7.59 in table 1, col. 2). The addition of the home variables 
increased the variance explained (adjusted R^ = .32—.45). These analyses 
lend further support for our speculations about both the influence of role 
models upon parents and the influence of parental behavior on child IQ 
(Parcel and Menaghan 1990). Whether parental behavior would play a 
similar mediational role for adolescents is not known (Steinberg et al. 
1992). 

The social isolation model focuses on planfulness and efficacy, as out- 
lined by Wilson (1991a, 1991b). The results also tend to support this 
model as well as the socialization model. However, as measures of plan- 
fulness were not available in either data set, we are unable to speculate . 
on the pathways through which social isolation might operate. 

These analyses raise several policy questions. First, although neighbor- 
hood factors proved important, family-level factors did as well, so efforts 
to influence individual families should not be neglected. The most potent 
family-level variables, at least as identified in our data sets, are raising 
the incomes of families for young children. Developmental research often 
does not include detailed household income data, so that previous studies 
have relied on socioeconomic status proxies (typically a combination of 
maternal education and head of household’s occupational status). The 
analyses presented here suggest that income is a more potent predictor 
of outcomes than maternal education, which may have implications for 
the types of services provided to families for altering living standards. 

Second, since neighborhoods appear to impart considerable advantages 
and disadvantages to children growing up in them, we need to view 
neighborhoods as a potent source of unequal opportunity. Equalizing 
neighborhood opportunities through structural measures that would pro- 
mote economic or racial residential integration is one route, although 
surely a difficult one. To the extent that neighborhood influences on 
child and adolescent development are mediated by family-level variables, 
neighborhood effects might be altered by family-oriented as well as struc- 
tural strategies. These family-level variables include parenting behaviors 
such as the provision of learning opportunities in the early childhood 
years and, perhaps, supervision and monitoring in the adolescent years. 
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Internal labor markets have been explained with efficiency and 
control arguments; however, retrospective event-history data from 
279 organizations suggest that federal Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity (EEO) law was the force behind the spread of formal promotion 
mechanisms after 1964. The findings highlight the way in which 
American public policy, with its broad outcome-oriented guidelines 
for organizations, stimulates managers to experiment with compli- 
ance mechanisms with an eye to judicial sanction. In response to 
EEO legislation and case law, personnel managers devised and 
diffused employment practices that treat all classes of workers as 
ambitious and achievement oriented in the process of formalizing 
and rationalizing promotion decisions. 


INTRODUCTION f 

Do the policies of America’s notoriously “weak” federal state have any 
effect on organizational practices at all? Until recently organizational 
theorists seemed to agree that they only affected management behavior at ` 
the margins. Lately, that belief has come under scrutiny. Organizational 
analysts have come to the conclusion that common management practices 
do not arise through spontaneous combustion in thousands of different 
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locations at once; rather they are socially constructed by networks of 
managers who are attentive to signals and incentives that emanate from 
the state, the legal system, and the wider political culture. Many practices 
we think of as motivated by strict efficiency concerns, such as merger 
and acquisition strategies, can be traced to an iterative process in which 
` the state creates broad rules about corporate behavior and then organiza- 
tions experiment to find practical strategies that will be acceptable to the 
courts (Fligstein 1990; Edelman 1992). In this article we chart the roles 
of equal employment opportunity law, personnel managers, and the 
courts in designating internal labor market (ILM) practices as appropriate 
means to the prevention of discrimination and to the efficient allocation of 
human capital. We review arguments made by rationalist organizations 
theorists and labor economists about why managers adopt ILM practices, 
and we show that, net of the variables those theorists point to, changes 
in EEO law have a marked effect on the incidence of these practices. 

Before the 1930s, firms were organized to recruit almost exclusively 
from the external labor market, and they seldom promoted current em- 
ployees to fill open positions (Jacoby 1985). Public organizations were 
more likely to use civil service practices that facilitated internal promo- 
tion, but civil service systems were far from universal in the public sector 
(DiPrete 1989; Tolbert and Zucker 1983). By the 1950s internal promo- 
tion systems had become widespread: William Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tions Man (1956) characterized them as emblematic of the modern organi- 
zation and as the driving force behind corporate careerism. Under what 
circumstances do organizations adopt practices that facilitate the recruit- 
ment of existing employees to fill open positions? Below we use event- 
history techniques to analyze the adoption of six bureaucratic personnel 
practices that are integral to ILMs: formal job descriptions, performance 
evaluations, salary classification systems, job ladders, employment tests, 
and promotion tests. Our focus is not on whether firms practice internal 
. promotion, but on whether they employ the bureaucratic rules associated 
with ILMs (Stark 1986, p. 493). 


PERSPECTIVES ON INTERNAL LABOR MARKETS 


Since the time of Max Weber (1978, p. 957), who saw career-oriented 
employment structures as part and parcel of bureaucracy, most analysts 
have made efficiency arguments to explain formal internal promotion 
systems. Recent rationalist works suggest that increases in organizational 
size lead to differentiation and specialization and, in turn, to the formal- 
ization of a wide range of activities, including personnel activities (Blau 
et al. 1976). Blau and Schoenherr (1971) and Pugh, Hickson, and Hinings 
(1969) have found that, indeed, large organizations are more likely to 
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adopt personnel practices, such as formal job descriptions, that are asso- 
ciated with ILMs. Large organizations have also been found to offer 
better promotion opportunities than small ones (Phelps Brown 1977), 
which may suggest that they are more likely to use internal promotion 
schemes. 

Peter Doeringer and Michael Piore’s (1971) seminal Internal Labor 
Markets and Manpower Analysis sought to reconcile the existence of 
ILMs with neoclassical economic views— which suggest that free compe- 
tition in open labor markets is ultimately efficient buy arguing that ILMs 
help companies to retain firm-specific skills and reward workers for de- 
veloping such skills. In technologically advanced sectors, employees must 
learn complex skills on the job and employers use the carrot of promo- 
tions to persuade such workers to stay with the firm. Oliver Williamson's 
(1975) transaction costs approach offers a similar hypothesis: employers 
with complex technologies will pursue long-term employment arrange- 
ments in order to escape the high cost of training new workers. These 
arguments suggest that ILMs should be found in technologically ad- 
vanced industries that depend on firm-specific skills. Neo-Marxists em- 
phasize control over the work force rather than efficiency, but they pre- 
dict that ILMs will appear in these very sectors (Edwards 1979; Gordon, 
Edwards, and Reich 1982). These approaches also suggest that labor- 
intensive, service-sector industries that do not utilize firm-specific skills 
will be unlikely to adopt ILMs.’ 

Another sort of efficiency argument suggests that firms will adopt for- 
mal ILM practices in response to competitive pressures from the external 
labor market. When internal promotion schemes are provided by compet- 
ing organizations, managers will implement them to retain existing work- 
ers and attract new ones. This suggests that the prevalence, or density, 
of a practice in the sample should be positively related to the likelihood 
of adoption. 

By contrast, conflict approaches point to struggles over the terms of 
employment between personnel professionals and labor leaders. In a 
cross-sectional analysis of data collected in the late 1960s, Pfeffer and 
Cohen (1984; Cohen and Pfeffer 1986) find that factors associated with 
efficiency do not predict ILMs. Instead, ILMs depend on the relative 
power of personnel managers, who favor ILMs because they expand 
personnel activities, and unions, who oppose ILMs because they under- 


2 We also operationalized labor economists’ arguments with a number of sector-level 
variables that are thought to tap firm-specific skills and labor-market characteristics: 
capital—labor ratio (capital expenditures + labor expenditures) and percentages of 
managerial employees, professional employees, black employees, and female employ- 
ees. These factors showed no effects in multivariate models, but we hesitate to draw 
conclusions because they are measured at the sectoral level. 
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mine union authority over jobs. The presence of a personnel department 
should increase the likelihood an organization will install ILM practices; 
the presence of a union should decrease the likelihood. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT LAW AND INTERNAL LABOR MARKETS 


We stress wider institutional forces that operate through public policy, 
the courts, and personnel professionals. In recent decades American law 
and public institutions have elaborated rights for diverse categories of 
individuals and have developed standard organizational models for incor- 
porating such rights. We see these general institutional processes as creat- 
ing widespread adaptations in all sorts of organizations over time. 
Strict, ahistorical, efficiency explanations of the proliferation of ILMs 
have been challenged by recent historical studies that examine the role 
of such institutional factors in the changing construction of efficiency. 
In 1935 the Wagner Act legitimized industrial unions and established 
mechanisms to protect union organizing efforts. In response employers 
began to hire personnel professionals who advocated ILM mechanisms 
to counter unionism (Jacoby 1985). During World War II the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Labor Board, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion exercised controls over labor mobility, employment practices, and 
wages in order to ensure stability in sectors that contributed to the war 
effort. Personnel professionals responded by promoting ILM mechanisms 
to facilitate federal accountability and rationalize the use of human re- 
sources (Baron, Dobbin, and Jennings 1986). Michael Burawoy (1985, 
p. 142) offers a slightly different argument about the role of federal policy: 
the Wagner Act (1935), the National War Labor Board (1942—46), and 
the Taft-Hartley Act (1947) narrowed the scope of union bargaining, 
which led unions to guard member prerogatives by pushing for formal 
rules governing wage rates, job duties, promotions, and seniority. Such 
rules became key to ILMs. Data from the 1930s and 1940s support these 
arguments and show that ahistorical efficiency arguments poorly predict 
where ILM practices will appear (Baron et al. 1986). We find that in 
more recent years, public policy changes associated with civil rights and 
equal employment opportunity have had a similarly profound impact on 
the growth of the personnel function (Kochan and Cappelli 1984, p. 146). 
Broadly speaking, we believe the institutional forces—in the polity, the 
legal system, and personnel doctrine—that supported ILM mechanisms 
between the 1960s and the 1980s reflect a general expansion in the social 
construction of the individual (Thomas et al. 1987). This expanded con- 
ception of the individual—embodied in public concern and legislation 
about the status of women, minorities, the handicapped, and disadvan- 
taged groups generally—contrasts distinctly with previous organizational 
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constructions of the individual. In particular, the creation of formal ILM 
mechanisms for all categories of employees symbolically transformed peo- 
ple who were traditionally disadvantaged into ambitious, occupationally 
mobile individuals. Thus ambition and self-actualization came to be rep- 
resented as characteristics of all individuals, not just white males. 

This new managerial conception of worker/individual was distinctly 
different from the conceptions Bendix (1956), and others, charted in early 
management practices. At the turn of the century the Darwinist “drive 
system” suggested that human motivation was a matter of short-term 
reward and punishment (Slichter 1919). Later Taylor’s (1911) rationalist 
logic made it the duty of managers to optimize the match between em- 
ployee and job through testing and training: “The worker came to be 
viewed as an embodiment of aptitudes” (Bendix 1956, p. 308). The labor 
strife of the 1910s and 1920s led to a paternalistic managerial strategy, 
based on welfare work and on company unions, that represented the 
worker as capable of devotion to the organization that could win his heart 
and mind with benevolence (Brandes 1976). The subsequent growth of 
unions led to the institutionalization of a new and highly contractual 
“industrial relations” regime by the end of the 1940s, in which motiva- 
tion came to depend on the long-range incentives embodied by seniority 
practices (Edwards 1979; Baron et al. 1986; Burawoy 1985). 

Between the mid-1960s and the early 1980s, public policy, case law, 
and prevailing personnel ideology emphasized employment practices that 
carried a new vision of the individual and a new logic of human motiva- 
tion. The personnel practices that symbolized the employee as motivated 
by reward and punishment (the drive system), as a self-interested cog in 
the wheel of production with a limited capacity to learn (Taylorism), as a 
malleable political entity (welfare work), or as member of an oppositional 
interest group whose actions demanded legal restraint (the industrial rela- 
tions approach), gave way to practices that represent the individual as 
self-actualizing, future directed, and psychologically complex (Cole 
1989). Some trends in employment practices were conspicuously oriented 
to this conception of the individual and individual rights. Organization 
development (OD) programs offered a management approach based 
firmly in psychology (Kochan and Cappelli 1984, p. 150). Sexual harass- 
ment policies aimed to protect the physical and psychological integrity 
of the employee. Employment-at-will clauses were designed to protect 
firms from employee claims to a newly articulated right to life-long em- 
ployment (Sutton et al. in press). The quality-of-work-life movement 
promoted collective decision making, in part to improve employee mo- 
rale, and advocated the “enrichment,” “enlargement,” or “humaniza- 
tion” of jobs by reversing the trend toward job simplification (Cole 1989). 
In this article we show that even ILM mechanisms diffused in response 
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to the elaboration of this new logic. In particular, organizations installed 
formal ILM mechanisms to protect the rights of all classes of employees 
to self-actualizing, career-oriented employment, in response to shifts in 
the legal environment. Those legal changes led managers to view formal 
hiring and promotion practices not merely as means to promote equity, 
but as means to promote efficiency by depersonalizing decisions about 
the use of human resources and thereby (a) matching employees with 
jobs based on their abilities rather than on ascribed characteristics and 
(b) creating incentives for all classes of employees to excel. 


The Transformation of the Legal Environment 


Because America’s “weak” federal state seldom dictates behavior to 
private actors—even corporate actors—analysts have tended to assume 
that it has little effect on the institutions of civil society (Hamilton and 
Sutton 1989). While the federal government rarely mandates the use of 
particular organizational practices, public policies frequently lead to clear 
models of organizational compliance. Federal law typically establishes 
broad guidelines for behavior, and corporate actors respond by designing 
practical compliance strategies that are in turn reviewed by courts and 
administrative agencies. Once approved, organizationally devised solu- 
tions act as prescriptions for legal compliance (Hamilton and Sutton 1989; 
Edelman 1992; Abzug and Mezias 1993). For instance, Neil Fligstein 
(1990) shows that organizations responded to antimonopoly policies by 
experimenting with vertical integration and diversification and that the 
courts then approved these solutions. While the creation of compliance 
mechanisms Is iterative and haphazard in the United States, the mecha- 
nisms that emerge from this process become powerful institutional mod- 
els, not unlike the solutions directly mandated by “strong” states (Meyer 
and Scott 1983). We suggest that the effects of U.S. policy on organiza- 
tions are interesting precisely because compliance mechanisms are often 
worked out between organizations and the state. 

In support of our hypotheses outlining the salience of the legal environ- 
ment, cross-national studies suggest that nation-state characteristics are 
excellent predictors of organizational employment practices, whereas 
neoclassical economic variables have little predictive power. In a study 
of 12 matched companies in Germany and France, Maurice, Sellier, and 
Silvestre (1984) show that size, product, and technology explain little 
about how job hierarchies will be structured; instead, national historical 
differences explain much of the variance (see also Dore 1973; Lincoln 
and Kalleberg 1985; Maurice, Sorge, and Warner 1980). 

We will argue that equal employment opportunity law led organiza- 
tions to formalize promotion mechanisms to undermine managerial dis- 
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crimination. How do we know that organizations did not simply adopt 
these measures in response to the civil rights and womens’ movements? 
Of course these movements were important, but their broad effects do 
not explain the fact that organizational antidiscrimination policies con- 
verged on a set of personnel practices that were isomorphic with the 
procedurally oriented, quasi-judicial administrative configuration of the 
federal government—formal, merit-based, employment and promotion 
conventions complete with an internal system of grievance adjudication 
(see Scott and Meyer 1987). Once sanctioned by the courts, this approach 
eclipsed all competing strategies for redressing discrimination. It is clear 
that, even if social movements encouraged organizations to end discrimi- 
nation, public policy shaped the particular approach organizations would 
embrace. 

Equal employment opportunity law.—We hypothesize that two major 
changes in the legal environment increased the popularity of internal 
labor market mechanisms. First, the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 prompted employers to experiment with various antidiscrimination 
approaches, including (1) formal hiring and promotion procedures to de- 
personalize employment decisions, (2) sophisticated employment and pro- 
motion tests to create objective selection criteria, and (3) numerical quo- 
tas for the employment of disadvantaged groups. Second, in the early 
1970s legislative changes and court decisions required more employers to 
be attentive to the issue of discrimination, but discouraged the testing 
and quota solutions while reinforcing the ILM strategy. More generally, 
because ILM procedures operate on a classificatory logic in which certain 
categories of employees are afforded specified protections against firing 
and promises of consideration for promotion (Stark 1986, p. 494), they 
were particularly well suited to protecting rights for new classifications 
based on gender and minority status. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 made it illegal for employers 
with 100 or more employees to discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. These protections were extended to per- 
sons between the ages of 40 and 65 in 1967 and to the physically and 
mentally impaired in 1973 (Farley 1979, p. 12). The new Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) was charged with overseeing 
Title VII of the act. In September 1965 President Johnson issued Execu- 
tive Order (EO) 11246, which required federal agencies as well as major 
federal contractors and subcontractors, and unions covering employees 
who work for them, to take what came to be called “affirmative action” 
to redress inequality. Employers associated with contracts of over 
$10,000 were required to practice affirmative action, and those associated 
with contracts over $50,000 were required to write affirmative action 
plans. Executive Order 11246 was to be enforced by the Department of 
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Labor’s Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC), later named the 
OFCC Programs (OFCCP; see Burstein 1985; Edelman 1990). While 
federal enforcement was notoriously weak during this period (Ashenfelter 
and Heckmann 1976, p. 46), the threat of private litigation compelled 
corporate actors to be attentive to the law. Thus many organizations 
responded to Title VII and EO 11246 by designating affirmative action 
officers, and establishing affirmative action offices, between 1964 and 
1970 (Edelman 1990). 

In the early 1970s several judicial and administrative clarifications of 
EEO compliance criteria discouraged the use of tests and quotas and 
encouraged the adoption of formal ILM mechanisms. First, in Griggs v. 
Duke Power Company (401 U.S. 424, 1971), the Supreme Court outlawed 
employment tests that were not demonstrably related to the work to be 
performed if those tests had the effect of excluding blacks. In ruling that 
employment tests must be relevant to job tasks the Supreme Court 
spurred firms to specify job prerequisites, in written job descriptions, 
and discouraged them from using general employment tests. In 1974 
EEOC guidelines explicitly stated that education, experience, and test 
scores could not be used as selection criteria unless they could be shown 
to be related to job performance (U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 1974, pp. 35-40). Few employers were able to convince 
the courts that their tests could predict job performance (Burstein and 
Pitchford 1990) and, as a result, many ceased using testing to achieve 
EEO goals. 

Second, in the early 1970s, discrimination and reverse-discrimination 
suits increased in number. Between 1965 and 1970 only three reverse- 
discrimination suits reached appellate courts, yet in the next six-year 
period 24 such suits were heard (Burstein 1990; Burstein and Monaghan 
1986, p. 380). These suits made employers reluctant to follow compliance 
strategies, such as quotas, that explicitly gave an edge to disadvantaged 
groups. Voluntary quotas Oe, those not mandated by courts) had never 
been the favored EEO compliance strategy (Burstein 1985), and now 
several well-publicized judgments found them to be illegal (Leonard 
1985). In addition, the General Accounting Office’s interpretation of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 rejected the use of quotas 
in the federal Civil Service on the grounds that quotas would undermine 
the merit system (DiPrete 1989, p. 199). This interpretation caused both 
public and private employers to retreat from voluntary quotas and to 
expand the formalization of hiring and promotion. 

Third, in December 1971 the OFCCP issued Revised Order 4, which 
set out specific affirmative action guidelines for federal contractors. The 
order required federal contractors to file annual EEO reports detailing 
employment in each job category by gender, race, and ethnicity. The 
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order also called for affirmative action plans to identify areas of minority 
and female “underutilization,” to develop numerical goals and timeta- 
bles for enlarging Job opportunities in those areas, and to specify mecha- 
nisms for evaluating program effectiveness (Leonard 1985). 

Fourth, the 1972 Equal Employment Opportunity Act gave the EEOC 
the authority to bring suit in federal court under Title VII; the act also 
extended Title VII coverage to private employers with 15 or more em- 
ployees, to educational institutions, and to state and local governments. 
This legislation simultaneously expanded the scope of federal EEO law 
and strengthened the capacity for active enforcement. Finally, the 
EEOC’s 1974 guidebook for employers, Affirmative Action and Equal 
Employment, suggested that employers could avoid litigation by formaliz- 
ing hiring and promotion procedures and expanding personnel record 
keeping so that they would be able to prove that they did not discriminate 
(Benokraitis and Feagin 1977).° 


Personnel Professionals 


Personnel professionals played a central role in constructing formal ILM 
practices as EEO compliance mechanisms. Personnel departments typi- 
cally implement and administer ILMs, and they have promoted ILMs to 
serve a series of management problems since early in this century (Jacoby 
1984). We argue that personnel departments provided the path through 
which ILM mechanisms diffused in the years after the Civil Rights Act. 

Personnel professionals responded to the ambiguity of the 1964 legisla- 
tion by developing the three principal antidiscrimination strategies we 
have discussed: quota systems, tests designed to objectively evaluate the 
qualifications of job candidates, and rules to formalize hiring and promo- 
tion. The personnel and business management journals published articles 
advocating all three strategies between the mid-1960s and mid-1970s 
(e.g., Bell 1971; Bassford 1974). Personnel managers also came to extol 
affirmative action—related formalization as a way to rationalize personnel 
allocation: open bidding for jobs would undermine favoritism and peri- 
odic, written, performance evaluations would encourage promotions 
based on objective criteria (Harvard Law Review 1989, p. 669). Personnel 
managers sold their bosses on formal evaluation and promotion systems 


š The report argued that if an EEO survey shows that women and minorities are not 
employed in an organization “at all levels in reasonable relation to their presence in 
the population and the labor force, the burden of proof is on . . . [the employer] to 
show that this is not the result of discrimination, however inadvertent” (Farley 1979, 
p. vi). 
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with two arguments: these systems thwarted discrimination and, at the 
same time, rationalized the allocation of human resources. Their rhetoric 
coupled the ideas of equity and efficiency. 

Job descriptions, performance evaluations, and salary classification. — 
In the early 1970s, in response to the OFCCP’s Revised Order 4 and the 
1972 expansion of the EEOC’s authority, the major practitioner journals 
began publishing articles that promoted a specific set of ILM practices 
to improve federal accountability and to redress discrimination. For in- 
stance, in 1974 the Harvard Business Review published “Make Your 
Equal Opportunity Program Court-Proof,” which emphasized “the need 
for positive action against the risk of prolonged and serious litigation or 
crippling financial judgments.” It specifically encouraged firms to estab- 
lish nondiscriminatory job descriptions and salary classification systems 
and to “ensure that prescribed qualifications and pay scales can be justi- 
fied on business grounds and that inadvertent barriers have not been 
erected against women and minorities” (Chayes 1974, p. 81; see also 
Kochan and Cappelli 1984, p. 147). In the same year, the journal Person- 
nel published “A Total Approach to EEO Compliance” (Giblin and 
Ornati 1974), which argued that affirmative action programs must begin 
with a census of minority and women employees in each department and 
within each major job classification—which required having a salary 
classification system in place—and encouraged employers to implement 
periodic performance evaluations for all categories of employees to make 
all employees eligible for promotion. Written performance evaluations 
were also thought to be essential to the successful defense of discrimina- 
tion suits involving promotions. In brief, the personnel journals promoted 
salary classification systems, job descriptions, and formal performance 
evaluations as EEO compliance mechanisms.* These articles noted that 
salary classification systems, and expanded record keeping in the areas 
of hiring and promotion, were now virtually mandatory for federal con- 
tractors who were required to file annual EEO reports. Evidence that 
federal contractors expanded black male employment in response to fed- 
eral oversight (Ashenfelter and Heckmann 1976; Leonard 19848) leads 
us to predict that these contractors were also likely to adopt ILM mecha- 
nisms. 

Many of these articles treated EEO law as an opportunity to increase 
the efficiency of personnel decisions. Executives soon recognized that by 


* One article in the Harvard Business Review not only advocated performance evalua- 
tions, but recommended separate performance evaluations to assess managers’ affir- 
- mative action performance (Purcell 1974). 
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requiring middle managers to justify hiring and promotion decisions, 
they could undermine favoritism and ensure that jobs would be filled by 
the best-qualified applicants. As Robert J. Samuelson argued in 1984, 
“Many firms have overhauled personnel policies. . . . Promotions are 
less informal. When positions become open, they are posted so anyone 
(not just the boss’s favorite) can apply. Formal evaluations have been 
strengthened so that, when a manager selects one candidate over an- 
other . . . there are objective criteria” (quoted in Harvard Law Review 
1989, p. 669). By 1979 some two-thirds of top corporate executives fa- 
vored government efforts to increase female and minority participation 
in the labor force, and a decade later the Harvard Law Review (1989) 
argued that managerial support for EEO had become widespread be- 
cause EEO was seen as a force promoting rational personnel practices. 
Alternative economic analyses reinforce this view by suggesting that 
EEO encourages employers to match employees with jobs on the basis 
of their abilities rather than on the basis of irrelevant ascribed character- 
istics (Lundberg 1991; Donohue 1986). Thus while neoclassical econo- 
mists argued that antidiscrimination laws were inefficient because they 
disrupted market mechanisms and unnecessary because discriminatory 
practices would eventually die under the weight of their own inefficiency 
(Becker 1971; Friedman 1962), business executives came to see EEO as 
a source of increased efficiency. 

Job ladders, testing, and quotas.—By contrast, personnel journals sug- 
gested that formal job ladders, testing, and quota schemes could lead to 
problems with the EEOC and OFCCP. Formal job ladders had not been 
part of any of the three main EEO compliance strategies devised in the 
1960s, and in the 1970s they were found to produce unnecessary barriers 
to advancement by making only certain groups of employees eligible for 
promotion. Giblin and Ornati counseled that firms should examine 
whether their promotion ladders “create unwarranted restrictions to mi- 
nority mobility” and, in particular, whether “women or minorities are 
concentrated in certain jobs outside any line of progression or in jobs 
that dead-end" (1974, p. 40). DiPrete (1989, p. 197) argues that the 
problem with job ladders was quite simple: most organizations had differ- 
ent, discontinuous, upper- and lower-tier job ladders. Employees in the 
lower tier, frequently dominated by women and minorities, were gener- 
ally ineligible for promotion to upper-tier jobs even if they held the neces- 
sary educational qualifications (see also Halle 1984). Federal agencies 
responded to EEO legislation by creating bridges between job ladders in 
different tiers (DiPrete 1989), but the personnel journals urged private 
employers to switch to open bidding systems that allowed any employee 
to bid for a vacant job—such systems had already substituted for formal 
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job ladders in several industries (Burawoy 1985, p. 133).5 Thus after 
about 1973 job ladders were incorporated into some government EEO 
programs, but were less likely to be used in private-sector programs. 

A number of personnel administrators initially believed that employ- 
ment and promotion testing could solve their EEO problems. Since the 
time of Frederick Taylor, testing had been viewed as a way to ensure 
that workers would be allocated to “the highest class of jobs” that they 
were capable of performing, thereby maximizing both their own rewards 
and their utility to the organization (Bendix 1956, p. 279; Taylor 1911). 
Personnel managers reacted to the 1971 Griggs decision, which required 
them to demonstrate the relevance of tests, in two ways: some saw this 
ruling as a chance to expand their departments by developing more so- 
phisticated tests that would predict job performance and stand up to 
EEOC guidelines (Campbell 1973; Slevin 1973; Gavin and Toole 1973; 
Gorham 1972; National Civil Service League 1973), while others advo- 
cated the abandonment of testing. The second camp came to prevail. A 
study conducted in 1973 and reported in Personnel found that 15.1% of 
sampled firms had already abandoned employment tests in reaction to 
the Griggs decision (Peterson 1974).° Similarly, in our sample, 15% of 
the organizations using employment tests abandoned them during the 
period under study, and 11% of the organizations using promotion tests 
abandoned them. By contrast, no other practice was abandoned by more 
than 2% of the organizations using it. 

The reverse-discrimination suits of the early 1970s led personnel man- 
agers to repudiate schemes, such as quotas, that explicitly advantaged 
protected groups. While court orders and consent decrees had required 
some companies to conform to specific black-white or female-male hiring 
ratios, the voluntary establishment of quotas had led to a number of 
legal fights (Harvard Law Review 1989; Burstein and Monaghan 1986; 
Leonard 1984a). By 1974 personnel experts were advising their colleagues 
that voluntary quotas could “render them liable to legal attack” (Chayes 
1974, p. 87). In 1978 the widely publicized Bakke case led personnel 
managers who had not yet done so to excise the word “quota” from 
their personnel guidelines. 


* A 1973 how-to article on affirmative action for women thus advocated the “institu- 
tion of a method of job posting so that all employees are aware of vacancies as they 
occur and that promotion into these vacancies is based on qualifications, not sex" or 
prior position (Slevin 1973, p. 30). 

Small firms were most likely to abandon testing, in part because they could not 
produce sufficient data to demonstrate that tests predicted job performance (Walsh 
and Hess 1974). 
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Finally, public and nonprofit organizations were most susceptible to 
these trends because these organizations (a) depend on public opinion for 
legitimacy and resources and (b) are subject to evaluation on the basis of 
their use of up-to-date procedures and structures because they cannot, 
in most cases, be judged on the basis of profitability (Zucker 1983; Meyer 
and Scott 1983; Scott 1987; Meyer and Rowan 1977). Other studies (e.g., 
Dobbin et al. 1988) have shown such organizations to be most likely to 
install formal affirmative action offices and procedures. To the extent that 
organizations adopt ILM mechanisms to symbolize their commitment to 
equality, rather than to retain firm-specific skills as labor economists 
suggest, we should find that the likelihood of adoption is highest among 
public and nonprofit organizations, rather than among technically com- 
plex organizations. 

In sum, we suggest hypotheses about the spread of ILM mechanisms 
that challenge traditional arguments. First, whereas neoclassical and ra- 
tionalist arguments treat separate ILM practices as integral parts of a 
whole, and predict incremental increases in their popularity as firm size 
and complexity increase, our arguments suggest that EEO law should 
affect adoption of these practices differently and that two broad shifts in 
the legal environment should produce dramatic, stepwise changes in the 
likelihood of adoption. The personnel profession came to reject two early 
solutions to employment discrimination, testing and quotas, in reaction 
to case law. As a result, the likelihood of adopting tests should increase 
in the period between 1964 and about 1973, but should not Increase 
thereafter. After 1964, personnel managers began using job descriptions, 
performance evaluations, and salary classification systems to codify and 
depersonalize employment and promotion decisions. When case law rein- 
forced these solutions in the early 1970s, personnel professionals pursued 
them with new vigor; thus adoption should rise after 1964 and again in 
the early 1970s. Initially personnel managers saw no EEO benefits in the 
formal job ladders that had traditionally been part of ILMs, but because 
job ladders were included in government EEO programs in the early 
1970s, we expect their incidence to rise from 1973. Second, personnel 
professionals and affirmative action officers helped to develop and diffuse 
these compliance strategies, both individually and through their profes- 
sional associations. Thus organizations with personnel departments and 
affirmative action offices should be susceptible to adoption. Third, public 
policy required federal contractors and some other organizations to file 
annual EEO reports. Such organizations should be likely to adopt ILM 
mechanisms. Fourth, public sector and nonprofit organizations have been 
especially attentive to personnel procedures that confer legitimacy, and 
we expect they will prove susceptible to the adoption of ILM mecha- 
nisms. 
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DATA AND METHODS 
The Sample 


We selected a stratified random sample of public, for-profit, and non- 
profit organizations in 1985—86, collecting retrospective data from 279 
organizations on the history of their personnel practices. We generated 
the sample in three states—California, New Jersey, and Virginia—that 
have varying legal environments (Edelman et al. 1990; Sutton et al. 
1994). We concentrated on a limited number of sectors, which represent 
different parts of the economy, so that we would be able to examine 
arguments about sectoral effects. In each state we selected an equal num- 
ber of organizations from each of 13 sectors. . 

The difficulties associated with sampling organizations have been well 
documented (Kalleberg et al. 1990). We chose the most complete pub- 
lished list of organizations available for each sector. Our source for firms 
in publishing, banking, chemicals, machinery, electrical manufacturing, 
retail trade, and transportation was Dun’s Million Dollar Directory, 
which lists all publicly traded firms with assets of at least $500,000. We 
sampled hospitals from the directory of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion (1983) and nonprofits from the Encyclopedia of Associations (1985). 
To sample organizations in the public sector we used commercial tele- 
phone directories as well as official state and federal government directo- 
ries. We sampled randomly from each source. We had only four criteria 
for inclusion in the study: that the organization was currently operating, 
that it was located in one of the three states selected, that it operated in 
one of the 13 sectors, and that it employed at least 50 persons. Smaller 
organizations were excluded because previous studies suggested that 
very few of them would use formal employment practices. We con- 
tacted selected organizations to ascertain whether they met these four 
criteria. 

Response rate.—We contacted 620 organizations that met the inclusion 
criteria, and we received completed questionnaires from exactly 300 of 
them—a response rate of 48%.’ Despite the fact that we telephoned 
respondents, and other members of their organizations, in order to clarify 
responses and fill in blanks, we had to exclude 21 of the 300 question- 
naires from the analysis due to the poor quality of the data. This brings 
the successful completion rate down to 45%, which compares favorably 
with other organizational studies: Blau et al. (1976) report a rate of 36%, 
Lincoln and Kalleberg (1985) a rate of 35%, and Edelman (1992) a rate 


” We were never able to contact 86 of the nonrespondents to determine whether they 
met the sampling criteria. To calculate the response rate we assume that this entire 
group would have met the criteria. 
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of 54% for a telephone interview. We believe that our sample exaggerates 
the use of ILM practices because having a personnel office may increase 
the likelihood of adopting ILM practices and of participating in our sur- 
vey. This points to a possible problem with sample selection bias; how- 
ever, the event-history framework we use minimizes this problem. That 
is, the data set includes many cases (annual organizational spells) without 
personnel departments, particularly in the early years. Bias may also 
result from the fact that our retrospective data collection effort necessarily 
excludes failed organizations. The only realistic remedy would be longitu- 
dinal data collection which, if begun in 1985, would have prevented us 
from examining the historical processes of interest. 


Measurement and Mode] Specification 


Dependent variables.—We examine the rate of adoption of six personnel 
practices: job descriptions, performance evaluations, salary classification 
systems, job ladders, employment testing, and promotion testing. Formal 
job descriptions outline the work to be performed in each job and the 
prerequisites for job applicants; they thereby enable the organization to 
identify a pool of internal candidates for each vacant position. Periodic, 
written performance evaluations are conducted by supervisors and results 
are kept on record for use in promotion decisions. Salary classification 
systems arrange jobs in a series of hierarchical wage categories based on 
requisite duties and skills; the creation of categories that are consistent 
across departments enables managers to determine which job shifts con- 
stitute lateral moves and which constitute vertical moves. Each formal 
job ladder specifies a succession of jobs in a sequence that constitute an 
expected promotion pattern. Written employment tests are designed to 
evaluate applicants’ intelligence, experience, and personal character in 
order to match them with jobs, and promotion tests are used to judge 
current employees for promotion. It is important to note that formal 
ILM procedures may be poor indicators of whether organizations practice 
internal promotion, because organizations that lack these procedures may 
nonetheless routinely promote from within and organizations with these 
procedures may routinely hire from the external labor market. 

To code each practice in event-history format, we asked respondents 
whether their organization had ever used the practice. For each affirma- 
tive response, we coded the year in which the practice was first used; 
if the practice had been abandoned we coded the year in which that 
occurred. 

Independent variables.—Table 1 lists the independent variables. All 
vary over time, and all but the time periods, time trend, and density are 
measured at the organizational level. Our predictions about the effects 
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TABLE 1 


VARIABLE LIST 


Variable Description 

Log employment .......................... Natural logarithm of the number of employees 
reported in the current year 

Personnel office ............................ Binary variable for presence of a personnel of- 
fice in the current year 

Member of personnel association ..... Binary variable for membership in a personnel 
association in current year 

Period EE Binary variable for spells occurring between 
1964 and 1973, inclusive 

Period tee Binary variable for spells occurring between 
1974 and 1985, inclusive 

Time tend EEN Linear variable representing years since 1954 
(1—30) 

Chemicals, machinery, electrical, 

etc nl Binary variable for organization operating in 

the sector 

City, county, federal government ..... Binary variable for government agency 

Density (for each ILM practice)* ..... Percentage of firms in the sample reporting the 
use of the practice in current year 

Federal contractor* ...................... Binary variable for federal contracts in current 
year (limited to private organizations) 

EEO reporting status* .................. Binary variable for organizations that filed an 


EEO report with the EEOC or the OFCCP 
in current year (limited to private organiza- 


tions) 

AA office/officer* ......................... Binary variable for presence of affirmative ac- 
tion office, or designated officer, in current 
year 

Union contract* ........................... Binary variable for presence of union contract 


in current year 


* These variables are excluded from the results reported in tables 3—7 as they showed no effects in 
multivariate analyses. 


of policy shifts vary. The omitted period is 1955—63 (c,), the first phase 
of EEO law is 1964—73 (c,), and the second phase is 1974—85 (c;). For 
job descriptions, performance evaluations, and salary classification we 
predict that c, < c; <c,. For employment and promotion tests we predict 
that c, < c, > c}. We predict that the rate of adoption of job ladders 
will rise only in the third period, and principally for public organizations. 
The sectoral variables represent neoclassical arguments about firm- 
specific skills (i.e., chemical, machinery, electrical equipment industries) 
and institutional arguments about what types of employers are suscepti- 
ble to new procedural norms (nonprofit and government organizations). 
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Estimation 


Before turning to methods and modeling, we show changes in the preva- 
lence of the six personnel practices. Figure 1 reports the proportion of 
existing organizations that used each of the practices in each year. 
Changes are dramatic over time. While a small proportion of organiza- 
tions used performance evaluations, job descriptions, and salary classifi- 
cation systems in 1955, a majority of sampled firms used these three 
practices by 1985. It is evident that these first three practices grew more 
quickly between 1964 and 1973 than they did before 1964; they grew 
even more quickly between 1974 and 1985. By contrast, employment 
tests, which were at first more prevalent than any other practice, diverge 
notably from the first three practices after the early 1960s. Promotion 
tests and job ladders rise very slowly in absolute terms. Table 2 reports 
the average annual hazard rate for each of the six outcomes, in each of 
the three policy periods. These figures tell a similar story about the posi- 
tive effects of legal changes on the first three variables in both periods 2 
and 3. They also support our hypothesis that job ladders should increase 
in period 3, and that employment testing should increase between periods 
1 and 2 but not between periods 2 and 3. 

Tables 3—7 present loglinear event-history models, estimated with 
Tuma’s RATE program, for five of the six ILM practices. Over the 30-year 
time frame we cover, the 279 organizations sampled yield 6,701 annual 


PERFORMANCE EVALS. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


PROMOTION TESTS 





FIG. 1.—-Proportion of sample with ILM practices 
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TABLE 2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL HAZARD RATE FOR EACH INTERNAL LABOR MARKET PRACTICE 











Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 

ILM Practice (1955—63) (1964—73) (1974—85) 
Job descriptions .......................... .015 .036 .095 
Performance evaluations ............... .011 .039 .099 
Salary classiñcation ..................... .013 .031 .061 
Job ladders z reete u. .005 .009 .017 
Employment testing ..................... .009 .024 .023 
Promotion testing ........................ .006 .007 .004 





spells of observation. In the models, organizations are excluded from the 
at-risk pool before their birth, and after they have adopted a practice. 
The number of at-risk spells ranges from 3,400 to 5,396 for the five 
modeled outcomes. The number of transitions modeled ranges from 61 
to 164. We treat as left censored organizations that adopted the modeled 
practice before 1955 as well as those founded after 1955 that started out 
with the modeled practice. For each outcome we present equations that 
include, in addition to other variables, (1) the two binary time-period 
variables representing changes in EEO law, (2) a time-trend variable, 
and (3) the time-period variables as well as the time trend. Our aim here 
is to discern either a linear increase in the likelihood of adopting ILM 
practices, which might be caused by any number of factors, or stepwise 
increases that correspond to legal changes. We also report the effects 
of the two time-period variables and the time-trend variable separately 
because they are multicollinear. 


FINDINGS 


Rationalist arguments are weakly supported by our analyses. Contrary 
to rationalist arguments that size is the most important cause of the 
formalization of organizational personnel practices, employment size 
shows significant effects for only two of the outcome variables. Neoclassi- 
cal economic arguments that organizations employ ILMs to guard firm- 
specific skills in capital-intensive, modern sectors receive some support. 
In accord with those predictions, electrical equipment industries showed 
positive effects on two outcomes and chemical industries showed an effect 
on one. Machinery produced no significant effects. Parenthetically, we 
tested all other sectors for significant positive effects and found none. On 
the whole, public and nonprofit organizations were most likely to adopt 
these practices, as institutional theory predicts. The density measures 
representing the proportion of the sample with the specified practice in 
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the current year, which operationalize the argument that organizations 
install ILM mechanisms to compete for labor, performed well in bivariate 
analyses, but their effects disappeared in multivariate models. For parsi- 
mony we omit the density measures from the reported results, as well as 
several other variables that showed no significant effects in multivariate 
models. 

Conflict arguments do not receive support here. Pfeffer and Cohen 
(1984) suggest that personnel departments have positive effects and 
unions have negative effects. Their argument hinges on the struggle be- 
tween these two interests; the theory depends on our finding both effects. 
We found strong positive effects of personnel departments, but no effects 
of union contracts in either bivariate or multivariate models. 

Legal changes show strong effects. The time periods, which represent 
changes in the legal environment, were important in all of our models. 
In accord with our predictions, the period effects are consistently posi- 
tive, and the period 3 coefficients exceed the period 2 coefficients for job 
descriptions, performance evaluations, and salary classification systems. 
In equation (1) of table 3, for instance, the constant, which represents 
the baseline rate for the period 1955—63, is —5.704. To calculate the 
change in the rate of adoption between periods we add the parameter 
for period 2 (1.059) to the constant, and the sum (— 4.645) shows that, 
between c, and c,, the rate increases by about 19%. Similarly, when we 
add the parameter for period 3 to the constant, the sum (— 3.540) shows 
that the rate increases by approximately 38% between c, and c,. Very 
similar findings are presented for performance evaluations and salary 
classification. For job ladders, only period 3 shows a significant effect; 
this supports DiPrete's (1989) argument that civil service systems bridged 
job ladders to conform to EEO guidelines after the early 1970s. For 
employment tests, the parameters for the two later periods are roughly 
equal, which supports our argument that personnel professionals re- 
sponded to the Civil Rights Act by encouraging adoption of such tests 
but that the legal precedents of the early 1970s made testing difficult to 
support in court. Some organizations undertook studies to demonstrate 
that tests predicted job performance, but many avoided testing alto- 
gether. 

We introduce a time-trend variable to evaluate whether the period 
variables actually tap a steady secular increase in adoption rather than 
the discontinuous effects of policy shifts. If the former is the case, the 
time-trend variable, coded from 1—30, should wash out the effects of the 
binary time-period variables. This is not what happens. In constrained 
models the period variables produce better results than the time trend 
variable for all five outcomes. In unconstrained models that include all 
three variables, the time trend uniformly fails to achieve significance. 
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For four of the outcomes, the time-period variables that show significant 
effects in equation (1) remain significant. For job descriptions, only pe- 
riod 2 shows significant effects. These results suggest that increases in 
the likelihood of adoption were stepwise and dramatic rather than incre- 
mental. While these general measures of legal change show robust effects, 
the direct measures of whether organizations come under federal EEO 
scrutiny—federal contractor status and EEO report filing status— 
showed weak effects that did not hold up in multivariate models, hence 
we omit them from the tables. 

The presence of a personnel office shows a positive effect on the adop- 
tion of job descriptions, performance evaluations, and salary classifica- 
tion, which were ultimately approved by the personnel profession and 
the courts as EEO compliance strategies, but not on job ladders or em- 
ployment tests, which were generally discouraged by the profession and 
the courts. For one outcome, salary classification, membership in a per- 
sonnel association also shows a weak net effect. In bivariate analyses the 
presence of an affirmative action office or officer showed a significant 
positive effect for four of the outcomes, but the fact that this measure 
washed out in multivariate analyses suggests that personnel networks, 
not affirmative action networks, were the most important interorgani- 
zational conduits of these practices. 

Location in the “institutional” (nonprofit and government) sector 
showed an effect for every outcome despite the fact that many state and 
federal agencies used civil service systems, which incorporate our out- 
come variables, before 1955; the at-risk group includes relatively few 
state or federal agencies. By examining the constant (— 5.704) and param- 
eters in equation (1) of table 3 we find that nonprofits (1.171) were 21% 
more likely to adopt job descriptions than organizations in the reference 
group, city agencies (.899) were 16% more likely, and county agencies 
(1.540) were 27% more likely. The nonprofit sector shows significant, 
positive effects in three of the equations; county governments show up 
in five; city governments show up in three; and the federal government 
shows up in one. In accord with DiPrete's argument that government 
agencies used bridged job ladders to achieve EEO compliance from the 
mid-1970s, we find that only county and federal governments show posi- 
tive effects on job ladders, and only the 1974—85 time period shows an 
effect. 

We do not present a table for promotion testing because only one factor 
had a significant bivariate effect. Personnel association membership pro- 
duced a log-likelihood chi-square statistic of 4.71, with a coefficient of 
.894 and a standard error of .387. The practice of promotion testing 
showed the slowest growth over the period and was the least prevalent 
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of all of these practices by 1985; this supports our hypothesis that EEO 
case law discouraged employers from using tests to evaluate employees. 

We believe that, taken together, these results demonstrate that since 
1955 particular ILM practices diffused largely in response to shifts in the 
legal environment. They diffused through networks of personnel profes- 
sionals who collectively devised organizational formulas for inoculation 
against EEO litigation. Organizations subject to public scrutiny were 
more likely to adopt these practices. Organizations subject to direct fed- 
eral oversight in view of their contractor status were no more likely to 
adopt these practices than were other organizations because the process 
by which the practices spread is diffuse and normative rather than spe- 
cific and coercive. 


CONCLUSION 


Organizational analysts have traditionally explained management prac- 
tices by tracing their origins. This has been our strategy as well, and the 
process has led us to be skeptical about the very terms internal, labor, 
and market. Between the 1960s and 1980s, as in the 1930s and 1940s, 
organizations adopted formal promotion mechanisms in response to ex- 
ternal changes as much as, or more than, in response to internal impera- 
tives. They installed these mechanisms in reaction to the elaboration of 
employee rights, as well as to deal with problems associated with the 
management of labor (i.e., human capital). And they adopted these prac- 
tices to conform to legal requirements, as well as to effect interior market 
mechanisms. We found that organizations adopt ILM practices less in 
response to internal imperatives than in response to changes in the gen- 
eral model of organizing offered by the environment. 

Our findings concern the relationship between the state and organiza- 
tions. In the United States, public policy governing organizational prac- 
tices seldom takes the form of direct mandates; policies create broad rules 
about outcomes rather than specific rules about means to those outcomes. 
As a result, specific organizational means are worked out in the nexus 
between organizations and the state. Ambiguous public policies invite 
organizations to experiment with solutions that will withstand legal tests, 
and in turn the courts and Congress affirm certain strategies and veto 
others (Edelman 1992). This process contributed to the evolving under- 
standing of what constitutes discrimination and how to guard against it 
(see Burstein 1990). In the case of EEO law, the courts discouraged the 
use of formal testing and made it clear that organizations that used volun- 
tary quotas would open themselves up to reverse-discrimination litiga- 
tion. But they approved the formalization of hiring and promotion 
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through the use of traditional ILM practices. This procedural strategy 
became the favored approach to pursuing nondiscrimination. The process 
was diffuse and normative, rather than targeted and coercive, and this 
showed up in our finding that being a federal contractor, or coming under 
EEOC or OFCCP scrutiny, had no net effect. In short, public policy 
helped to create broad models of organizing that were embraced as just 
and rational by all sorts of organizations; it did not force a narrow range 
of targeted organizations to adopt specified practices in order to avoid 
sanctions. 

These findings are entirely consistent with the idea that ILM mecha- 
nisms got their first push from federal labor legislation of the 1930s and 
1940s (Jacoby 1985) and wartime labor market controls (Baron et al. 
1986), both of which helped to designate ILM practices as solutions to 
problems of unionism, turnover, and motivation. Since 1964 federal EEO 
law has caused personnel managers to view formal selection and promo- 
tion practices as ways to protect employee rights and, simultaneously, 
rationalize the allocation of workers. One result is that management came 
to see affirmative action in a positive light—as a force for equity and 
efficiency (Harvard Law Review 1989). Legal changes also encouraged 
managers to treat all employees as career oriented and self-actualizing 
by creating organizational structures that would allow all classes of em- 
ployees to pursue promotions, including groups employers previously 
took to have naturally low aspirations and weak needs for ego gratifica- 
tion (e.g., minorities and women). 

It appears that legal changes have altered the meaning of ILM mecha- 
nisms since the 1960s (see Pfeffer and Cohen 1984); as a result, union 
attitudes have changed. Pfeffer and Cohen found strong evidence that, 
for personnel managers and unions, ILM mechanisms represent an effort 
to maximize management control. But since 1964, ILM practices have 
come to represent a means to achieve equity. Personnel managers contin- 
ued to promote ILMs because it was in their interest to do so. And ILM 
mechanisms have continued to exemplify garbage-can theory’s solution- 
in-search-of-a-problem, for EEO is just the latest in a series of problems 
personnel managers have sought to solve with ILMs (Cohen, March, and 
Olsen 1972). Yet the evidence suggests that once ILM mechanisms had 
taken on a different meaning, unions stopped opposing them. Our find- 
ings reinforce the idea that interest group goals are not primordial and 
unwavering; rather they change over time in response to shifts in the 
environment (DiMaggio 1988; Dobbin 1992). 

We have suggested that organizational employment practices are 
driven by evolving conceptions of the individual, and of individual 
rights, that become institutionalized in public policy. Employment prac- 
tices, in turn, feed back into these conceptions. To wit, ILM practices 
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that make promotion available to all categories of employees portray 
ambition and achievement orientation as characteristics of all individu- 
als—as inherent in individualism. These practices also democratize orga- 
nizational representations of human motivation by breaking down the 
distinction between managers and employees Bendix (1956) identified in 
early thought and practice; in contemporary management doctrine even 
the lowest-level employees are driven by the same desire for mobility as 
their bosses. Of course, management practices designed to achieve effi- 
ciency have always been oriented to current ideas about human nature, 
and in turn they have always helped to construct beliefs about human 
nature. This was as true in the heyday of Taylorism as it is today. We 
view the legal and organizational concern with guarding the integrity of 
workers (e.g., sexual harassment policies), with participative manage- 
ment and work-group identification (e.g., quality circles), and with trans- 
forming all jobs into rungs on career ladders to make advancement avail- 
able to all (e.g., open job bidding and formal promotion mechanisms) 
as integral to today’s organizational representation of the individual. 
However, evidence that, since the mid-1980s, firms have moved away 
from long-term employment and toward short-term contracting suggests 
that the future of the organizational embodiments of individualism that 
we have depicted is uncertain (Hirsch 1991; Pfeffer and Baron 1988). 
While prevailing rationalist theorists treat organizational structure as 
mainly responsive to economic imperatives that transcend time and lo- 
cale, we have shown the impact of particular institutions found in the 
environment. Those institutions reflect and embody the expanding West- 
ern conception of the individual that is central to the project of moder- 
nity. Institutional attention to the individual has intensified and has pro- 
duced new organizational practices in recent decades; this process has 
been fueled by pressures to achieve equity by extending the rights of 
occupational mobility and expanded organizational membership to all of 
society's members (Selznick 1969). The new organizational model for 
promoting equity incorporates practices that, at the same time, advance 
the project of rationalization by contributing to the efficient allocation of 
“human capital.” Future studies could usefully set aside the premise 
that organizational practices are structured by extrasocietal principles of 
efficiency and attend to how the evolving institutional constructions of 
individualism and efficiency affect organizational practices. 
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Disaster, Organizing, and Role Enactment: 
A Structural Approach! 


Gary A. Kreps and Susan Lovegren Bosworth 
College of William and Mary 


Descriptions of organizing and role enactment during the emer- 
gency periods of disasters are developed from archival materials 
on 257 key participants in 106 organized responses. Organizing is 
measured as a continuum of formal organizing to collective behav- 
ior. Three unique dimensions of role enactment are isolated empiri- 
cally: status-role nexus, role links, and role performance. The three 
dimensions are modeled in terms of the structural form and type of 
organizing within which role enactment occurs as well as a series 
of other structural and individual correlates. Findings from the 
modeling codify the disaster research legacy as it contributes to 
sociological theory. 


Disasters are intriguing social phenomena. During a disaster, social struc- 
ture cannot be taken for granted and therefore its origins and transforma- 
tion can often be observed quite vividly. In the following article we 
exploit two basic sociological constructs—organizing and role enact- 
ment-—to account for the transition of social structure from more routine 
circumstances to those of crisis. Grounding these constructs with archival 
data on natural disasters, we engage in middle-range theory building 
(Merton 1957, pp. 5-11) which we think can be applied to any crisis 
event (environmental, technological, or social). Our major objective is 


! This article is based on work supported by the College of William and Mary's 
Faculty Research Program and by the National Science Foundation under grant CES- 
8703518. Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed here are 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the National Sclence 
Foundation. Special thanks to Jennifer Mooney, Stephen Russell, and Kristen Myers 
for their contributions to the research project reported on here. We are indebted to 
the Disaster Research Center at the University of Delaware (Joanne Nigg, director) 
for providing continuing access to its archives. Finally, we express our appreciation 
to David Aday, Michael Faia, and six reviewers of earlier drafts of this article. They 
provided many very helpful suggestions for improving its exposition. Address corre- 
spondence to Gary A Kreps, Department of Sociology, College of William and Mary, 
P. O. Box 8795, Williamsburg, Virginia 23187-8795. 


? A preliminary statement of our theory building (Bosworth and Kreps 1986) was 
followed by a formal exchange with Ralph Turner (Kreps 1989a, pp. 207—19). While 
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to codify the disaster-research legacy as it relates to sociological theory 
(Fritz 1961; Barton 1969; Dynes 1970; Mileti, Drabek, and Haas 1975; 
Quarantelli and Dynes 1977; Kreps 1984; Drabek 1986; Dynes, De 
Marchi, and Pelanda 1987). 

A central theme of that legacy is that any sociological accounting of 
crisis response must capture patterns of stability and change in social 
structure. With respect to organizing, organizational and collective be- 
havior perspectives must be merged to describe how that takes place 
(Turner 1964; Thompson 1967; Dynes 1970; Weller and Quarantelli 1973; 
Killian 1984; Drabek 1987; Kreps 1991). To describe role enactment, we 
must reconcile the processes of role making and role playing (Barton 
1969; Taylor, Zurcher, and Key 1970; Bosworth and Kreps 1986; Dynes 
1987; Turner 1989; Kreps and Bosworth 1989). Once we have described 
them, we need to explain organizing and role enactment in terms of the 
variability of crisis events and social systems threatened by them. By 
codifying the disaster-research legacy, then, we will try to address these 
issues more systematically than has been done in the past. 

The data we use—the archives of the Disaster Research Center 
(DRC)—are relevant to the disaster-research legacy (Drabek 1970; 
Wenger 1989). Although incomplete and highly unstructured, the ar- 
chives report on what active human beings and social units are doing 
and the social contexts for collective action 7 They therefore provide es- 
sential data for studying organizing and role enactment as interrelated 
processes. Our methodology involves comparing case studies of organiz- 
ing and role enactment as we are able to reconstruct them from the 
archives. The findings reported here are based on multiple analyses of 
1,062 interviews: 250 from one earthquake, 198 from two hurricanes, 
330 from six tornadoes, and 284 interviews from six floods (see Bosworth 
and Kreps 1986, p. 701). 


DISASTER NARRATIVE 


In one of the most important typologies in disaster research, Dynes (1970) 
clustered into four categories the broad range of organized responses 


Turner may or may not agree with the direction we have taken, his critique of our 
earlier work prompted the more elaborate research design that is reported on here. 


* The major weakness of the archives is that one never knows where, or even if, 
useful information can be found. For theory building purposes, we have restricted 
ourselves to the center's earliest studies on the emergency periods of natural disasters 
in the United States (1963—74). There is a very practical reason for this restriction. 
Virtually all of the 1,500—2,000 tape-recorded interviews completed between 1963 
and 1974 have been transcribed verbatim. The vast majority of the 7,000 interviews 
completed since 1974 are not transcribed, but remain on tapes or (when highly struc- 
tured surveys have been done) summarized in computer data files. 
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observed during disasters. Type 1 are called established because their 
basic structures exist prior to disasters and much of what they do is 
predetermined (regular tasks and old structures). Examples include police 
and fire departments, utilities, departments of public works, and hospi- 
tals. Type 2 are called expanding because, while much of what they do 
is predetermined, their basic structure changes from that of a small cadre 
of professionals to a much larger one composed of formally designated 
volunteers (regular tasks and new structures). Examples include Red 
Cross chapters, Salvation Army units, and, at the time of the original 
data collection, local civil defense agencies. Type 3 are called extending 
because, while their basic structures exist prior to disasters, much of what 
they do is unanticipated (nonregular tasks and old structures). Examples 
include local businesses, social clubs, churches, and public service organi- 
zations. Finally, type 4 are called emergent because both what they do 
and how they do it are new (nonregular tasks and new structures). With 
periods of existence possibly, but not necessarily, confined to the emer- 
gency period, these include damage assessment groups, operations groups 
of various types, and coordination groups.* 

The following example, which we reconstructed from the archives, 
would be characterized as an emergent unit within Dynes’s typology. 
The parenthetical letters will be defined formally in the next section. 


Case Study 


A small town on the Gulf Coast of the United States is severely affected 
by a hurricane. Accompanying the physical devastation that follows, 
streets are inundated with water and communications are severed. Physi- 
cal movement is minimal, and the town is largely isolated for a time. 
There is little semblance of a structured community response for the next 
day or so. But by the third day, an official of a nearby national air- and 
space-testing facility, who is also a resident of the devastated town, offers 
the mayor personnel from the testing facility, materials (principally water 
and fuel), and equipment that are at his disposal. Following the influx 
of these human and material resources, the mayor calls for a meeting 
involving the testing facility official, the director of civil defense, the 
police chief, five town aldermen, and a doctor, among others. The pur- 


* Dynes’s typology has been refined in various ways over the years to elaborate the 
four types on their own terms (Stallings 1978; Dynes and Quarantelli 1980), to examine 
intraorganizational adaptations (Brouillette and Quarantelli 1971; Bardo 1978; Stall- 
ings 1978), and to develop global comparisons of institutional and emergent behavior 
(Weller and Quarantelli 1973; Forrest 1978; Drabek 1987). As will be shown below, 
we have found the original typology to be very useful for theory building purposes. 
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pose of the meeting is to determine ways in which these donated resources 
should be used. A regional telephone company executive offers a meeting 
site that will later become an emergency operations center (R). With the 
help of the testing facility official, the mayor organizes what he refers to 
as the overall civil defense effort involving the above individuals (R-D). 
Over the next several days, this group responds to various problems 
dealing with communications, the operations of various evacuation shel- 
ters, search and rescue, and assimilation of outside assistance to the 
community (R-D-A). A task structure emerges rapidly from the momen- 
tum created by the group’s activities. Major activity areas are formally 
identified and distinct areas of responsibility are divided among the core 
members (R-D-A-T). 


Commentary 


The above organized response is improvised rather than planned, thus 
revealing some of the character of collective behavior (Smelser 1962; 
Turner 1964, 1989, pp. 207—8). At the same time, existing social arrange- 
ments are clearly relevant to the origins of this emergent unit, and its 
organizational quality can be seen as evolving rather quickly during the 
emergency period (Thompson 1967, pp. 51—53, on synthetic groups). The 
dynamics of change and stability are operating in tandem. 

Three very important sociological questions are raised by this case 
study: What is an organized response to a crisis event? How is this re- 
sponse similar to and different from collective behavior? Can we use the 
same theoretical framework to describe both organizing and collective 
behavior? (See Kreps 1991.) These questions are analytically central to 
studying the emergency periods of disasters because, as the above case 
reveals, the existence of organization is often an issue rather than a given. 
As Dynes's typology indicates, not only do new organizations spontane- 
ously emerge (emergent responses), many existing ones undertake non- 
routine activities (extending responses). And even those whose involve- 
ment is expected (established and expanding responses) often have to 
make substantial changes in everyday routines. Finally, many organiza- 
tions in impacted areas temporarily stop operating altogether during the 
emergency period, suggesting that for analytical purposes they do not 
exist. 

This case illustrates collective behavior because resources are mobi- 
lized before there is a clear idea how they are going to be used and 
activities are performed before a division of labor has been worked out 
(Weller and Quarantelli 1973). Social organization is observed because 
little happens before the operation is mandated officially, and collective 
actions are not long sustained in the absence of defined lines of account- 
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ability (March and Simon 1958). In this case, the apparent complemen- 
tarity of collective behavior and formal organizing seems quite appro- 
priate to the circumstances being faced (Turner 1964; Thompson 1967). 

Role enactment is observed as the testing facility official, doctor, and 
telephone company executive create roles for themselves during the emer- 
gency. But while these individuals are, arguably, new incumbents, they 
have the capacities necessary for expanding their role repertoires, and the 
roles they perform are as much adopted as they are invented. Conversely, 
individuals such as the mayor, police chief, civil defense director, and 
town aldermen are existing incumbents of roles that require their involve- 
ment in the emergency. But the precise nature of their involvement is 
not predetermined, and it is clear that these people are improvising 
(Stryker 1980; Turner 1985). 

Whether one describes this case as involving collective behavior, or- 
ganizing, or role enactment, an important symmetry is revealed about 
structure in process: ostensibly new social arrangements cannot be di- 
vorced from already existing ones and already existing ones are always 
subject to change (Warriner 1989, p. 302). Thus just as collective behavior 
and organizing are two sides of the same coin, so also are making roles 
and playing them. In the following section we will formalize our concep- 
tualizations of collective behavior, organizing, and role enactment, and 
then measure them to the extent possible with the DRC archives. 


CONCEPTION AND MEASUREMENT OF ORGANIZING 


Four structural elements—domains (D), tasks (T), human and material 
resources (R), and activities (4)—are individually necessary and collec- 
tively sufficient for organization to exist. In the case description above, 
the testing facility people, commodities, local community leaders, and 
telephone company facility are resources (R), that is, individual capacities 
and collective technologies of human populations. The domain, that is, 
a collective representation of a bounded unit and its reason for being, is 
a formally designated yet totally improvised civil defense effort (R-D). 
The major activities of the operations group (R-D-A), that is, conjoined 
actions of individuals and social units, are then observed. Finally, tasks, 
that is, collective representations of a division of labor for the enactment 
of human activities, emerge quickly and complete the origins of this 
emergent organized response (R-D-A-T). 

As unique expressions of social structure, all logically possible combi- 
nations and permutations of these elements are expressed taxonomically 
as structural forms in table 1. The 64-cell taxonomy includes 4 one- 
element forms, 12 two-element forms, 24 three-element forms, and 24 
four-element forms. While only the four-element forms are sufficient for 
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TABLE 1 


TAXONOMY OF STRUCTURAL FORMS: FORMAL ORGANIZING—COLLECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR METRIC 











One- Two- Three- Four- Logical 
Element Forms Element Forms Element Forms Element Forms Metric 
D D-T D-T-R D-T-R-A 6 (+3) 
T D-R D-T-A D-T-A-R 
R D-A D-R-A D-R-T-A | 5 (+2) 
A T-R D-R-T T-D-R-A 
T-A D-A-T D-R-A-T 
T-D D-A-R D-A-T-R 
R-A T-R-A T-R-D-A (4 (+ 1) 
R-D T-R-D T-D-A-R 
R-T T-A-D R-D-T-A 
A-D T-A-R D-A-R-T 
A-T T-D-R T-R-A-D 
A-R T-D-A T-A-D-R 3 (O) 
R-A-D R-D-A-T 
R-A-T R-T-D-A 
R-D-T A-D-T-R 
R-D-A T-A-R-D 
R-T-D R-A-D-T 
R-T-A R-T-A-D 2 (—1) 
A-D-T A-D-R-T 
A-D-R A-T-D-R 
A-T-D R-A-T-D 
A-T-R A-T-R-D | 1(—2) 
A-R-D A-R-D-T 
A-R-T A-R-T-D 0(—3) 





NOTE.— Total = 64 forms. Structural code: domains (D) are collective representations of bounded 
units and their reasons for being; tasks (T) are collective representations of a division of labor for the 
enactment of human activities; resources (R) are individual capacities and collective technologies of 
human populations; and activities (4) are the conjoined actions of individuals and social units. 


organization to exist, the remaining 40 types—all of which describe social 
structure in process—depict stages of its origins. 

The above example of an emergent operations unit, in effect, depicts 
four different structural forms (R, R-D, R-D-A, and R-D-A-T). When 
some empirically discernible threshold for any of the four elements has 
been passed, a structural form exists. As each additional element comes 
into play, a new form has been created. When all four elements are 
present, a disaster-relevant organization has been socially constructed. 

The discrete patterns arrayed in table 1 can be thought of as a contin- 
uum with D-T-R-A or formal organizing at one end and A-R-T-D or 
collective behavior at the other (Saunders and Kreps 1987). With formal 
organizing, structural ends (domains and tasks) precede and constrain 
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structural means (resources and activities). With collective behavior, 
structural means precede and constrain structural ends. The pattern, 
such as the case example above (an R-D-A-T form), involves a balancing 
of the two extremes. 

The logica] metric arrayed on the right side of table 1 calibrates grada- 
tions on this continuum. The key requirement for constructing the metric 
is to capture all of the transitivities between D-T-R-A, or formal organiz- 
ing, and A-R-T-D, or collective behavior. This is done in the following 
way: At the formal organizing end of the continuum D precedes 7, R, 
and A (3 points); T precedes R and A (2 points); and R precedes A (1 
point). Given one point for each conforming transitivity (3 + 2 + 1), 
D-T-R-A receives a score of six, while at the collective behavior end of the 
continuum, A-R-T-D receives a score of zero. Beginning at the collective 
behavior end would simply reverse the scores, but not change the distri- 
bution in any way. By subtracting a constant “3” from each derived 
level of formal organizing or collective behavior, the resulting metric is 
+3 to —3 with a 0 midpoint. This is done to highlight where a balance 
between formal organizing and collective behavior is greatest. 


CONCEPTION AND MEASUREMENT OF ROLE ENACTMENT 


Building on our previous work, we identify three dimensions of role 
enactment, namely, status-role nexus, role links, and role performance. 
Following a brief description of our conception of these dimensions, a 
second case example will illustrate their measurement. 


Status-Role Nexus 


A status is a social position with behavioral expectations, which are 
referred to as roles, attached to it (Merton 1957, pp. 368—79). The theo- 
retical issue here is how one system of roles (an organized response) 
evidences stability or change of role allocation vis-à-vis the more inclusive 
system of roles (an impacted community and broader society) of which 
it is a part (Bates and Harvey 1975, pp. 208-20; Turner 1980, p. 126). 
Where role allocation is expected (e.g., the mayor in the example above), 
there is consistency of the status-role nexus; where it is not expected (e.g., 
the testing facility official), there is inconsistency. 

Accordingly, we initially identify and label a primary disaster role for 
each participant selected for study in an organized response. This is done 
by giving a name to the role that describes what the incumbent is actually 
doing (e.g., search and rescue leader as opposed to search and rescue 
worker). Archival information is then used to identify incumbents' pre- 
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. disaster occupational statuses. Last, we judge whether the disaster role 
would be allocated to someone having that occupation (e.g., a county 
sheriff serving as a search and rescue leader in a rural area). 

Obviously occupation is only one of many social positions for any 
individual, but we focus on it for several compelling reasons. First, occu- 
pation is a major status for the people chronicled in the archives, and 
occupations link these individuals pointedly to a broader community role 
system. Second, the archives regularly include information on type of 
employment or specific job title. The potential for standardizing measure- 
ment from the archives is therefore fairly good. If a participant selected 
for analysis is not employed for pay, we usually are able to identify 
another, analytically comparable primary status (e.g., student, house- 
wife) that allows judgments about the consistency or inconsistency of the 
status-role nexus.? Third, in the kinds of disasters we have studied, there 
is likely to be substantial evidence of role stability because of the low 
ratios of disaster damages to remaining local resources. In these circum- 
stances, standardization by occupation provides a useful way of identi- 
fying role change in the face of stability. In more severe disasters, how- 
ever, standardization by occupation provides a useful way of identifying 
role stability in the face of change. 


Role Links 


Similarly to the status-role nexus, some conception of a broader role 
system must be assumed in discussing the relational dimension of role 
(Turner 1980, p. 126). The theoretical issue is the stability or change of 
an incumbent’s role set from the predisaster time period to the disaster 
time period. Any time we observe occupationally based continuity of role 
links between selected participants and those they interact with during 
the emergency period, the role system from predisaster to disaster re- 
mains stable (e.g., the mayor and police chief in the example above). 
However, any time we observe occupationally based discontinuity of role 
links, the role system changes in response to these same circumstances 
(e.g., the testing facility official and telephone company executive). 

For any selected participant in an organized response, we make judg- 
ments about continuity or discontinuity of role links whenever there is 
evidence of direct contact between the participant and someone else dur- 


* Where incumbents do not provide their own assessments of status-role expectations, 
or when face validity is questionable, we contact people in our own community having 
jobs comparable to those of the participants and ask them if the given disaster role 
we have identified would have been expected during the 1960s and early 1970s. We 
use the same strategy for measuring role links. 
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ing the emergency period P The judgment about role-set continuity is 
based strictly on whether or not predisaster occupational statuses of an 
incumbent pair are linked routinely in everyday circumstances. The fact 
that role incumbents may or may not know each other as individuals 
is irrelevant in our analysis. Each identified link is judged continuous, 
discontinuous, or uncertain depending on the availability of occupational 
data on the incumbent pair. 


Role Performance 


In any situation where people interact there is a tendency for their behav- 
lors, sentiments, and motives to become differentiated into discrete enti- 
ties called roles (Turner 1980, p. 126). Once roles have become differenti- 
ated, the behavior, sentiments, and motives that appear subsequently in 
similar situations will tend to become patterned (i.e., they will be per- 
formed conventionally). The theoretical issue is stability or change of 
differentiation from the time periods of predisaster to disaster. The focus 
is on the actual performance of roles, which is quite different from 
whether particular categories of individuals are expected to enact them 
(status-role nexus). 

We measure disaster role performance in terms of level of improvising, 
which can vary from low to high. The lowest level of improvising is 
represented by conventional performance, that is, familiarity with role 
expectations and conformity to them during the disaster. The middle 
level of improvising is represented by improvised performance, that is, 
some deviation from the conventional performance of an existing role. 
The highest level of improvising is represented by a fundamental change 
in performance, that is, major deviation from the conventional perfor- 
mance of a given role. Deviation at both levels is based on incumbent 
interpretations of the role or the circumstances under which it is being 
enacted. 

Basic to the above measurement is an assumption that while no role 
performance takes place in a social vacuum, all role performance involves 


$ Any identified direct contacts are broken down into four general categories: intrarole 
(links with people performing the same role as the selected participant and within the 
same organized response); interrole (links with people performing different roles from 
those of the participant but within the same organized response); intrarole boundary 
spanning (links with people performing the same role as the participant, but not 
within the same organized response); and interrole boundary spanning (links with 
people performing different roles from those of the participant and not within the 
same organized response). 
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some degree of improvising. Social structure and role invention are 
thereby affirmed as the twin foundations of role performance. 


Case Example of Organization and Role Enactment 


A state’s largest city is struck by a major earthquake, the worst in the 
state’s history. The superintendent of the city’s building construction and 
maintenance department, a structural engineer and architect by training 
and experience (we will refer to him as SEA), becomes a key community 
leader in the immediate emergency period. Prior to the disaster, SEA 
had been in charge of the maintenance of 86 buildings in the city with 
three engineers, six mechanics, and one administrative assistant working 
directly under him. His primary job had been to oversee the Inspection 
and repair of these buildings. He has also spent time reviewing architec- 
tural plans for new buildings, made corrections as necessary, and planned 
the division budget. His unit is only one of several in the city’s Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

The earthquake hits at approximately 5:30 p.m. on a Friday afternoon, 
a time when many people, including SEA, are on their way home from 
work. When the earthquake subsides, SEA again heads for his home and 
passes a friend who informs him that his wife and home are safe. He 
then immediately heads back toward town, indicating that as a superin- 
tendent in the public works department, his services will be needed. 

Arriving at the Public Safety Building at about 5:45 p.m., SEA finds 
mass confusion. He suggests that people be assembled into teams that 
might be useful for search and rescue or damage control. The teams 
are then formed and made up of volunteers, police and fire department 
personnel, city public works personnel, and national guardsmen. Within 
an hour of the earthquake, these teams are out in the impact area per- 
forming predesignated tasks. At about this time, a central desk in the 
building is being staffed by members of the police department. People 
are asking questions that these policemen cannot answer, so SEA goes 
to the central desk and starts answering questions, giving specific direc- 
tions, and making specific decisions. 

The organization works through the night and becomes identified as 
“disaster control” by Saturday afternoon. It is characterized frequently 
as the organization most involved in the disaster response. As national 
guard and army rescue teams become involved, they choose to receive 
their instructions from SEA and his organization. For the next five days 
SEA leads what is described as an effective response to the earthquake. 
In addition to forming search and rescue and damage assessment teams, 
the organization creates a filing system to catalog all their volunteers, 
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commandeers fuel and other supplies, installs temporary city generators 
in public buildings, makes temporary toilets, opens shelters, provides 
security guards, and performs many other tasks. All of the disaster- 
related activities of disaster control are led by SEA in the name of the 
city and without any official authority. 

The legitimacy of this emergent organization continues to be evidenced 
by its role in coordinating the activities of the military, state and local 
government agencies, and private voluntary agencies. Moreover, several 
members of the city government, such as the city manager, city attorney, 
and members of the police department work out of disaster control for 
several days. Meanwhile, SEA, who has never previously attended city 
council meetings, is asked to be present at every emergency meeting 
following the earthquake. He plays a prominent role in these meetings, 
even though he has no place on the council and no real connection with 
it. 

By late Tuesday the council decides formally that the city's emergency 
response should be handled by the various city agencies and departments 
that were intended to handle such problems. They decide also that disas- 
ter control should begin fading out of operations. By Wednesday after- 
noon disaster control is sending all requests for assistance to various city 
departments. The transition is difficult at first because local people have 
become familiar with its existence and coordination domain. 


Commentary 


In this case description, SEA plays an important role in an organizing 
process that begins with an elemental division of labor (T), followed by 
the rapid mobilization of resources (7-R) and initiation of activities (7- 
R-A), and finally, the naming of this organization (T-R-A-D). The case 
reveals the uniqueness of the three dimensions of role specified above. 

With respect to status-role nexus, we judge that SEA is inconsistent 
because neither expectations tied to his predisaster occupation nor his 
specific job title as building maintenance superintendent include being 
the leader of this emergent unit following a disaster. While SEA's 
involvement in some capacity is expected because of possible damage to 
municipal buildings, the organization he heads performs a wide-ranging 
community coordination function that goes far beyond the mandate of 
his office. Had the mayor, city manager, or civil defense director played 
this leadership role, our judgment would have been different. But this 
case points to change rather than stability because, in effect, an individ- 
ual not expected to enact a role has risen to the occasion. 

With respect to role links, the work sheet presented in table 2 classifies 
our judgments about SEA's predisaster status links by categories of his 
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PREDISASTER STATUS LINKS BY CATEGORY OF DISASTER ROLE LINKS FOR STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEER/ARCHITECT (SEA) 


Predisaster Status Link Link Continuous 


Within organized response: 


Intrarole: 
None ioo ED NT I TIEN 

Interrole: 
Union business agent 2:5: 3 iac EATER ERE Rd EVA EVE CERES de No 
Bill-collecting agent ........................................................... No 
Police captain esise Sua aa paya EAR Yes 
PONCE chief s u uuu u mukuna Ee reen Yes 
CI -aELOEDIBY uu y T kayu aa Q aS bashes Eeer Yes 
City planner ...................... Drake Yes 
Public works building construction 

and maintenance foreman ................................................ Yes 
Public works plumbing and heating foreman .......................... Yes 
Assistant to SEA (engineering side) ....................................... Yes 
Public works maintenance person A? .................................... Yes 
Public works maintenance person B* .................................... Yes 
Public works maintenance person C* .................................... Yes 
Building inspector, public works .......................................... Yes 
Chief of surveys, public works ............................................. Yes 
Executive secretary eege aE US 7 y ass No 
Boundary spanning: i 

Intrarole: 
Noni EE 

Interrole: 
Occupation unknown ........................ EE Uncertain 
Business OWDGE «c coeno saa EV aaa us REQUE EUR wa Uncertain 
IMLAY OF ER Tct Yes 
CITY WANA ROE "rm Yes 
Administrative assistant to city manager ................................ Yes 
Army colonel ...................... EEE I CD UT Nr No 
National Guard member A* .............. n... 7. Uncertain 
National Guard member B* ................................................ Uncertain 
Public works street and sewer general foreman ........................ Yes 
Public works supervisor of design section, 

engineering division 22:5 esa eae ACEN Qu a Z Lupa yeu sa Ves 

Civil engineer, public works ............................................... Yes 
EE EE, Etude No 


NOoTE.—Incumbent links are continuous, 67% (N = 18), discontinuous, 18% (N = 5), and uncertain, 
15% (N = 4) for a total of 10096 (N = 27). 
* Multiple incumbents enacted the same disaster role. 
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role links during the disaster. All of the city employees listed in the 
table enact the same status roles before and during the disaster. Of those 
remaining on the list, the union business agent directs the secretarial 
staff of disaster control, the bill collecting agent serves as its resources 
coordinator, the executive secretary does clerical work, the local business 
owner serves as local civil defense director, the army colonel provides 
security guards, the two national guardsmen do security work, the college 
professor serves as a search and rescue coordinator, and the person whose 
occupation is not known is a member of a mountain rescue team. 

Overall, SEA has a minimum of 27 direct links with disaster role 
incumbents, and there are many more (e.g., several city councilmen) for 
whom we could not specify precisely the extent of direct contact. The 
relatively high proportion of continuous links is clearly job related, with 
many links coming from the Department of Public Works itself, and 
others from SEA’s specific responsibility for maintaining municipal 
buildings. Regardless of one’s judgment about consistency of status-role 
nexus, there is no question that the stability of SEA’s role links facilitates 
greatly the activities of this emergent organization. Of SEA’s five discon- 
tinuous links, the status role of secretary is the most difficult to judge 
because it can be interpreted so broadly. In this instance, the incumbent 
is an executive secretary for a federal aviation agency. Although people 
in supervisory positions have regular contact with secretaries, we judged 
that routine contact between a local department of public works superin- 
tendent and an executive secretary for a federal aviation agency is highly 
unlikely. Of the four uncertain contacts, three result from the lack of 
information on employment (two national guardsmen and occupation 
unknown). Finally, the local business owner link is considered uncertain 
because we have no information on the type of business he operates. As 
a part of his job, SEA would have regular contact with a number of 
vendors. But in the absence of specific information, we thought it inap- 
propriate to define regular contact with local business owners so inclu- ` 
sively. 

With respect to role performance, we judge SEA to be improvising 
(second level). As described, his performance requires common sensé and 
decisive behavior in the absence of authority. He orders specific actions 
(e.g., commandeering fuel and other supplies, controlling access to 
stricken areas) for which even the city government may not have author- 
ity at the time. Thus while SEA's role enactment may or may not entail 
a fundamental change in performance, there is no question that his level 
of improvising is far greater than in a conventional performance.’ 


? There are several cases (11) that we would characterize as being level 3 or a more 
fundamental change in role performance. For example, a biochemist becomes the 
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SAMPLING ROLE ENACTMENTS BY KEY PARTICIPANTS IN 
ORGANIZED RESPONSES 


A data file on 423 organized responses was constructed in the original 
study from this research program (Kreps 1985). Fifty-two~of these cases 
were enacted by emergent types and the remaining 371 by established, 
expanding, and extending ones. From a data base of 107 interviews and 
relevant documents, we generated a second data file on key participants 
from the 52 emergent units. This yielded reasonably complete role analy- 
ses for 57 key participants in 29 emergent organized responses. Table 3 
arrays these participants in terms of structural forms and metric scores 
of the emergent organizations in which they participated. Notice the 
spread of the cases by metric scores. The distribution deviates from statis- 
tical normality, but all seven levels on the formal organizing-collective 
behavior metric included at least several cases. 

We then generated a parallel sample of participants from other types 
of organized responses that was reasonably comparable to the emergent 
sample in terms of structural forms of organizing and types of events 
(earthquakes, tornadoes, floods, and hurricanes). We were not sensitive 
at this point to the possible utility of Dynes’s typology. However, the 
importance of structural form and event differences had been docu- 
mented in our earlier work (Bosworth and Kreps 1986; Saunders and 
Kreps 1987). 

In table 3, when the two extreme forms on the continuum are excepted, 
from three to six forms can receive the same score. This meant that 
comparability by metric score was feasible. Obtaining relatively equal 
percentages of participants by event type was much easier to achieve, 
given the sufficient number of cases for each in the original data file. We 
set a target of 200 cases from other organized responses, using data qual- 
ity as the central criterion for data production. Analyses of targeted cases 
from the remaining 371 organized responses ultimately yielded 464 partic- 
ipants in 105 organized responses. From these we were able to complete 


‘director of public health following an earthquake, has little knowledge about how to 
perform the role, and makes no decisions on his own initiative. A college student 
heads an evacuation operation that moves children from a flooded city to an unaffected 
community. Over 50 children are separated from their parents (initially without medi- 
cal releases), evacuated by military planes, and sent to host families identified through 
a local council of churches. It is important theoretically to keep more radical forms 
of improvisation in mind. Most of the events studied by the Disaster Research Center 
had impacts that were far from massive in terms of either physical harm or social 
disruption. More severe disasters (e.g., the Chernobyl nuclear accident) undoubtedly 
provide greater opportunity to calibrate role performance in terms of all three levels 
of improvising. 
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RESPONDENTS FROM EMERGENT AND OTHER ORGANIZED RESPONSES BY STRUCTURAL 
FORMS OF ORGANIZED RESPONSES 


Emergent Response Other Response 
Organizational Logical — V — VsÑA N ozəyə<— 
Forms Metric % Frequency % Frequency 
D-T-R-A +3 10.5 6 22.5 45 
D-T-A-R 0 0 
D-R-T-A +2 12.3 7 11.5 23 
T-D-R-A EE 0 EE 0 
Subtotal 12.3 11.5 
D-R-A-T 5.2 3 15.5 31 
D-A-T-R 0 
T-R-D-A +1 3.5 2 0.5 1 
T-D-A-R 0 
R-D-T-A 28.0 16 13.5 24 
Subtotal 36.7 29.5 
D-A-R-T 0 0.5 1 
T-R-A-D 7.0 4 4.5 9 
T-A-D-R 0 0 0 
R-D-A-T 7.0 4 5.5 11 
R-T-D-A 1.8 1 1. 5 3 
A-D-T-R qu 0 2.5 5 
Subtotal 15.8 14.5 
T-A-R-D 0 0 
R-A-D-T 1.8 1 5.0 10 
R-T-A-D ses? 1.8 1 0.5 1 
A-D-R-T 0 0 
A-T-D-R SE 0 _ 0.5 1 
Subtotal 3.6 6.0 
R-A-T-D 12.3 7 4.5 9 
A-T-R-D —2 0 3.5 
A-R-D-T _ 1.8 1 — 5.5 11 
Subtotal 14.1 13.5 
A-R-T-D -3 ER, NER. : SE E 


Total 100.0 57 100.0 200 
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data production on individual role enactments for a total of 200 key 
participants in 77 organized responses. 

The percentages are reasonably close for all levels in table 3 except at 
the very top of the continuum (+3 or D-7-R-A). Similarity also was 
satisfactory by type of event. For participants from emergent responses, 
as opposed to other organized responses, the distributions were as fol- 
lows: 23% versus 26% for earthquakes, 19% versus 22% for tornadoes, 
40% versus 39% for floods, and 18% versus 13% for hurricanes. The 
final sample of 257 participants in 106 organized responses maximized 
the quality of transcribed archival material. The sampling strategy was 
consistent with our theoretical needs (Glaser and Strauss 1967, pp. 45— 
79). 


ROLE ENACTMENTS AND THEIR CORRELATES 


We begin with the formal specification that individual role enactments 
are what is to be explained. This is followed by a brief summary of the 
structural and individual correlates that we have examined as possible 
explanatory variables. 


Measures of Role Enactments 


For purposes of statistical analyses, status-role nexus is a dichotomous 
(dummy) variable, with the participant scored as having either an incon- 
sistent (score of 0, N = 65, 25%) or a consistent (score of 1, N = 175, 
68%) status-role nexus. The uncertain cases (V = 17, 7%) are those for 
which there is no information on the occupation of the respondent. These 
cases are excluded from all later statistical analyses. 

The role links variable is operationalized as the ratio of continuous to 
total links for each participant in the sample. The higher the score, the 
greater the continuity. With 28 missing cases excluded from the analysis, 
the mean percentage of continuous links is 66% (with a median of 75% 
and an SD of 34%). Missing cases include those in which either no links 
were documented (N = 10) or ones in which there was missing occupa- 
tional data for all of the respondent’s role links (V = 18). 

Given the very small number of cases of fundamental change in role 
performance (see n. 7 above), we collapsed the second and third levels 
of improvising as the third measure of role enactment. Participants en- 
gaged in conventional performance (V = 135, 53%) are therefore dum- 
mied out (score of 1) from those engaged in either level of improvised 
performance (N = 122, 47%). 

The three dimensions of role are empirically related as follows. Status- 
role nexus and role links evidence the strongest empirical relationship (r 
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= .54). This finding suggests that the stability of status-role nexus and 
role links often work together as important sources of clarity during a 
disaster. In other words, who is going to do what is clear, as is with 
whom it is going to be done. There is a only a slight positive relationship 
between status-role nexus and role performance (r = .10), and even less 
of a relationship between role links and role performance (+ = .06). This 
suggests that processes related to stability or change of status-role nexus 
and role links do not allow us to predict how disaster roles are actually 
performed. 


Structural and Individual Correlates of Role Enactment 


With the possible exception of Barton’s (1969, pp. 197—201, 273-79) 
model of prosocial action, no formal theory of organizing and role enact- 
ment during a disaster has been proposed in the literature. Accordingly, 
our work over the past decade has been directed to empirically grounded 
theory building rather than the testing of explicit hypotheses (Mullins 
1971; Dubin 1978). At the same time, there are several predictions about 
stability and change during role enactment that derive directly from our 
preliminary study (Bosworth and Kreps 1986, pp. 709-12). Many of 
them are quite in keeping with the disaster-research legacy (see esp. 
Barton 1969, chaps. 3—5; Drabek 1986, chaps. 5—7). To the extent possi- 
ble, we will specify these predictions in the following discussion of struc- 
tural and individual correlates. As arrayed in table 4, the structural corre- 
lates (structural code, event, and enacting unit characteristics) represent 
broader social and physical contexts in which role enactments take place. 
The individual correlates (respondent characteristics) provide data on 
role incumbents and the roles they enact. 

The formal organizing-collective behavior metric has been described 
above. In our preliminary work, we examined role enactment only in 
organized responses having a midpoint score (0) on the metric (see table 
1). Of the six midpoint forms, we found that those initiated by domains 
or tasks were more likely to evidence role playing (as we then defined it) 
than those initiated by resources or activities. This finding seemed to 
indicate that, to some extent, predisaster routines were driving social 
structuring during the emergency period (Bosworth and Kreps 1986, 
p. 710). In our now much improved measurement of role enactment, we 
therefore predict that formal organizing and stability during role enact- 
ment will be related. 

The remaining four structural code characteristics include problems 
associated with organizing. Domain problems stem from questions of 
whether or not a particular unit was appropriately involved. Task prob- 
lems include confusion or conflict about how things were being done. 
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Depleted resources (e.g., damaged equipment or losses of personnel) is 
recorded as a resources-related problem. Any breakdown of activities 
(e.g., blocked access, overloaded communications, secondary impacts) is 
recorded as an activities problem. All these variables point to the disrup- 
tive effects of disaster that are central to its formal definition (Fritz 1961, 
p. 665; Kreps 19898, p. 219). The prediction is clear: problems of organiz- 
ing call for innovation and therefore change during enactment of disaster 
roles. 

The same logic can be applied to event characteristics (Dynes 1970; 
Kreps 1984; Perry 1989). Magnitude-scope of impact reflects the severity 
of an event, presumably increasing its disruptive potential. Five of the 
events we studied were more massive in terms of their physical magni- 
tude (deaths, injuries, and damages) or geographic scope of impact. Cases 
associated with these were distinguished from all others. As expected, 
this variable shows positive correlations with all element-related prob- 
lems (see App. table A1). Length of forewarning measures increasing 
time to get ready for a disaster, presumably decreasing its disruptive 
potential. In order of listing, earthquakes, tornadoes, floods, and hurri- 
canes indicate longer time lags between threat cues and impact. As ex- 
pected, length of forewarning shows negative relationships with all ele- 
ment-related problems (see App. table A1). 

Enacting unit characteristics provide profiles of the units themselves, 
their social networks, and the communities that surround them. The 
dummy variable, unit involvement, combines 12 cases from extending 
organized responses and the 57 cases from emergent organized responses 
to distinguish their unexpected involvement in the event from the ex- 
pected involvement of established (N = 125) and expanding (N = 63) 
units. This measurement strategy maximizes the potential for document- 
ing change during role enactment.® 

We also measured each enacting unit's size, preparedness, complexity 
of response, three dimensions of its social network, and two dimensions 
of its broader community. Size was related to role playing, and therefore 
to stability in our preliminary study, but only at later stages of organizing 
(Bosworth and Kreps 1986, p. 712). Preparedness is documented by evi- 
dence of written disaster plans or formal disaster training. Basic to pre- 


* We also experimented with three other uses of Dynes's (1970) typology. We created 
dummy variables that included role enactments only from established (greatest stabil- 
ity potential) or emergent (greatest change potential) types. We also created a three- 
level ordinal variable with established types coded “1” (greatest stability potential), 
expanding and extending types coded “2” (mixed stability and change), and emergent 
types coded “3” (greatest change potential) While all four alternatives produced 
results that were quite similar, the measure we used yielded the most powerful effects 
for unit involvement. 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATES OF ROLE ENACTMENT 








Correlate Type Measurement 





Structural code characteristics: 


Metric score ................................... Mean = 3.71; SD = 1.73; range = 0—6 

Domain problem ...................... a. ..... Absent = 0 (N = 155); present = 1 (N 
= 102) 

Task: Problem uu uyay kS rero Absent = 0 (N = 108); present = 1 (N 
= 149) 

Resource problem ............................ Absent = 0 (N = 130); present = 1 (N 
= 127) 

Activities problem ............................ Absent = 0 (N = 69); present = 1 (N = 
188) 

Event characteristics: 

Magnitude—scope of impact ............... Severity: low = 0 (N = 91); high = 1 (N 
= 166) 

Length of forewarning ...................... Earthquakes = 1 (N = 65); tornadoes = 


2 (N = 55); floods = 3 (N = 101); hur- 
ricanes = 4 (N = 36) 
Enacting unit characteristics: 
Unit involvement, 
expected or unexpected .................. Expected: established/expanding = 0 (N 
= 188); unexpected: extending/emer- 
gent = 1 (N = 69) 
Size OC WIE: acieirar ia Number of participants: 9 or fewer = 1 
(N = 38); 10-20 = 2 (N = 48); 21—50 
= 3 (N = 57); over 50 = 4 (N = 114) 


Preparedness .................................. No formal preparedness = 1 (N = 129); 
formal preparedness = 2 (N = 128) 

Complexity of response ..................... Four or fewer tasks = 1 (N = 101); more 
than four tasks = 2 (N = 156) 

Social network relevance ................... Links: local, state, or national = 0 (N = 
176); self-contained at origins = 1 (N 
= 81) 

Number of network links .................. None = 0 (N = 81); 1-3 = 1(N = 107); 
more than 3 = 2 (N = 69) 

Time network established .................. Established prior to event = 0 (N = 
176); specific to event = 1 (N = 81) 

Community type .............................. Metropolitan: no = 0 (N = 106); yes = 1 
(N = 151) 

Disaster experience _.......................... No disaster experience, few threats — 1 


(N = 49); no disaster experience, sev- 
eral threats — 2 (N — 142); one or 
more disasters — 3 (N — 66) 
Respondent characteristics: 
Time of initiation in 

organized response ................... ees Hours from impact: 0-2 = 1 (N = 87) 
3-24 = 2 (N = 127); 25-72 = 3(N = 
25); more than 72 hours = 4 (N = 18) 


Disaster 





TABLE 4 
(Continued) 
Correlate Type Measurement 
Disaster experience .......................... No = 0 (N = 161); yes = 1 (N = 96) 
Breadth of disaster role 
TEDEFÜOIH B^ dE ege ya wu yku Single disaster role = 0 (N = 143); multi- 
ple disaster roles = 1 (N = 114) 
Instrumental leader .......................... No = 0 (N = 70); yes, in subunit of orga- 
nized response = 1 (N = 101); yes, in 
overall organized response = 2 (N = 
86) 
Experience in disaster role ................. No = 0 (N = 92); yes = 1 (N = 165) 
Knowledge required for 
role performance .......................... General = 1 (N = 28) specific = 2 ON 
= 187) technical = 3 (N = 42) 
Boundary-spanning links ................... Proportion of total respondent links exter- 


nal to organized response; Mean — 
.296; SD = .302 
Complexity of role 
enactment ................................... Total number of roles represented by all 
of the respondent's links to other role in- 
cumbents: Mean — 5.914; SD — 5.017; 
range = 0-24 


paredness is increased clarity about what to do during an emergency, 
and therefore it is a predictor of greater stability during role enactment 
(Drabek 1986, pp. 21-69). Our preliminary study suggested that pre- 
paredness is related to stability of role enactment at the initial stage of 
organizing, but then related to change later in the process (Bosworth and 
Kreps 1986, p. 712). 

Complexity of organizing has both internal and external dimensions. 
The cut point of internal complexity (number of tasks) is arbitrary and 
reflects the fact that beyond the identification of four specific tasks, preci- 
sion about outside parameters breaks down. Any instance of organization 
may be linked in various ways to a broader network of social units. 
Three possibilities were examined. First, we determined whether the 
response was largely self-contained when it began or was linked with 
other local, state, or national units. Second, we measured the number of 
network links during the entire organized response, with precision about 
outside parameters breaking down at scores higher than three. Third, 
those cases that had networks uniformly established after the event were 
distinguished from those where at least some links had been established 
prior to it. All three measures point to differences in the complexity of the 
social environment. Our preliminary study indicated that more complex 
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organized responses are related to greater degrees of change during the 
enactment of disaster roles. This finding is in keeping with a core assump- 
tion of the disaster-research literature, namely that crisis events are ex- 
ceedingly complex at both intra- and interorganizational levels (Kreps 
1978, pp. 66—67). 

We also sought to identify differences in type and level of disaster 
experiences of impacted communities. The distinction between metropol- 
itan and nonmetropolitan communities measures differences in human 
and material resources. Metropolitan communities have more resources 
and therefore greater absorptive capacity when disasters strike (Wright 
and Rossi 1981, pp. 3—41; Kreps 1984, pp. 317—20). The implied predic- 
tion is for greater stability rather than change during enactment of disas- 
ter roles. Disaster experiences (using a 10-year time frame) represent 
differences in cultural heritage as that relates at least generally to the 
circumstances of disaster. Within the disaster-research literature, greater 
experience is associated with the development of what often is referred 
to as a disaster subculture (Wenger 1978, pp. 23—24; Drabek 1986, pp. 
365—67). There is no clear prediction, however, about whether disaster 
subcultures lead to greater structural stability or change during role en- 
actment (Bardo 1978). Findings from our preliminary study suggest that 
experience serves as a latent cultural advantage that enhances flexibility 
and therefore change (Bosworth and Kreps 1986, p. 711). 

There are eight vespondent characteristics that we have measured for 
the first time. Timing of initiation captures rapid involvement to more 
delayed involvement of role incumbents. Dynes (1970, pp. 163-73) ar- 
gues that established and expanding organized responses tend to be in- 
volved earlier in an emergency because it is expected of them (see Stall- 
ings 1978, p. 91). This suggests that key participants in extending and 
emergent units tend to become involved later as needed. The positive 
correlation between our measure of unit involvement and timing of the 
participant's involvement is consistent with this argument (see App. table 
Al). It follows that more delayed involvement and change during role 
enactment will be related because that involvement has not been prede- 
termined. 

Individual disaster experience parallels the structural measure of com- 
munity experience, thereby serving as an alternative expression of disas- 
ter subculture. In this case respondents were coded as yes if they were 
ever involved in a disaster as either a victim or a provider of emergency 
services. The two measures of experience are positively correlated (see 
App. table A1), and we will compare their respective effects on role 
enactment. Presumably disaster experience (like preparedness) reduces 
the need to improvise (implying stability), but at the same time provides 
the cultural wherewithal to do so if necessary (implying change). 
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Breadth of disaster role repertoire distinguishes participants who en- 
acted only our referent disaster role from those who enacted at least one 
other disaster role. We thought that multidimensional role enactment 
during an emergency might be related to role dynamics, but the direction 
of that relationship was not clear. With multiple disaster roles, for exam- 
ple, the possibility of role conflict exists. However, there is little evidence 
from disaster research that role conflict is a major problem during the 
immediate emergency period (Dynes 1987). 

The measure of instrumental leadership is a three-level ordinal vari- 
able— with those who were not leaders at the low end, those enacting a 
subunit leadership role at the middle level, and those enacting an overall 
leadership role at the high end. The fact that 73% of the respondents 
played some kind of leadership role is not surprising given the fact that 
DRC field reseachers were always looking for key participants. Leader- 
ship has been an important dimension of role research, at least since 
Bales’s (1950) classic study, and we had hoped to isolate both instrumen- 
tal and expressive leadership roles. Information was completely lacking 
on expressive leadership, however, and this was also true about evidence 
of conflict in the performance of leadership roles. Heretofore leadership 
has not been addressed systematically within the disaster-research litera- 
ture. We suspected, however, that people enacting leadership roles would be 
more likely to improvise because of the special demands placed on them. 

With respect to the measure of experience in the disaster role, respon- 
dents were coded yes if they had ever enacted the specific disaster role 
we had identified. This would certainly be the case for those people 
whose predisaster occupation and disaster roles were one and the same. 
Our prediction was that role experience and structural stability during 
role enactment would be positively related. 

The measure of knowledge requirements is a three-level ordinal vari- 
able. At the low end are disaster roles about which knowledge is wide- 
spread in the public at large (e.g., much clerical activity or manual labor). 
At the middle level are disaster roles that call for more specific training 
or experience (e.g., government administration or shelter management). 
At the high end are roles that require specific technical skills (e.g., inspec- 
tion of physical structures and infrastructures or provision of medical 
care). Barton (1969, pp. 67—87) gave pointed attention to knowledge 
requirements in his discussion of role competence. Just as with previous 
role experience, our suspicions were that the greater the knowledge re- 
quirements of the role, the greater the role stability—in this case because 
of a more restricted range of people who are able to enact the role compe- 
tently. 

The measure of boundary-spanning links is an outgrowth of aggregate 
findings on role enactment in smaller emergent organizations (not re- 
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ported on here). At the organizational level of aggregation, we found that 
external role links are much more likely to be discontinuous than internal 
ones. (The distinction between internal and external links is discussed 
above in n. 6 and illustrated for a single role incumbent in table 2.) These 
findings suggest that the open system quality of organizing impels change 
of role links and perhaps the other two dimensions of role enactment 
as well. We therefore included the proportion of the participant’s total 
incumbent links that are boundary spanning as a separate independent 
variable. 

The final individual correlate is complexity of role performance. The 
measurement issue can be posed in the following way: To what extent is 
the participant’s disaster role part of a broader disaster role complex? 
To answer this question, the total number of roles (internal and boundary 
spanning) represented by all of the respondent’s links to other role incum- 
bents can be aggregated. The greater the number of roles represented, 
the greater the complexity of role enactment. The positive correlation of 
this measure with complexity of response at the organizational level is to 
be expected (see App. table A1). We therefore predicted that complexity 
of role performance and change during its enactment would be related. 


MODELING ROLE ENACTMENTS 


Our findings on the three measures of role enactment are presented in 
table 5. The table displays all the bivariate correlations that are statisti- 
cally significant at the .10 level for each of the three measures of role 
enactment. Positive signs reveal a strain toward role stability (role play- 
ing). Negative signs indicate a strain toward role change (role making). 
All but one (length of forewarning) of the structural and individual corre- 
lates show statistically significant correlations with role enactment one 
or more times. The table then presents partial standardized regression 
coefficients for a second subset of correlates that meet a .10 inclusion 
criterion for adding variables to stepwise equations. The vast majority 
(80%) of the statistically significant betas meet the more stringent OS 
inclusion criterion or better. Finally, the variance explained by the sub- 
set of statistically significant partials is included for each specification of 
role dynamics. All three regression equations are statistically significant 
(P « .00).? 


? One reviewer has noted that while the 24 independent variables are entered into the 
regression equations without regard to time order, seven of them (magnitude—scope of 
impact, length of forewarning, preparedness, community type, community's disaster 
experience, respondent’s disaster experience, and experience in the disaster role) tem- 
porally precede individual as well as organizational response variables. To the extent 
that a temporally prior variable affects any dimension of role through one or more of 
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Overall Patterns 


Table 5 provides substantial support for predictions derived from previ- 
ous disaster research. As expected, role stability is associated with rapid 
involvement in less severe disasters, experienced role incumbents, and 
enacted roles requiring greater knowledge. Stability is also more likely 
in organized responses that are expected to be involved (established and 
expanding units from Dynes's typology), in responses that are more for- 
mally organized (higher scores on the metric), larger, less complex, and 
more self-contained, and in metropolitan communities. 

Conversely, role change is associated with delayed involvement in 
more severe disasters, inexperienced role incumbents, and enacted roles 
that require less knowledge. Change is also more likely in organized 
responses that are not expected to be involved (extending and emergent 
units from Dynes’s typology), in responses that are less formally orga- 
nized (lower scores on the metric), smaller, more complex, and boundary 
spanning, and in nonmetropolitan communities. 

Findings related to disaster preparedness and experience (individual 
and community) reveal an important difference about the effects of cul- 
ture. As noted earlier, both disaster preparedness and experience can be 
defined as cultural advantages to be drawn on during a crisis. However, 
these advantages have different outcomes. Preparedness relates to greater 
stability during the performance of roles. Individual disaster experience 
is associated with stability of role allocation, but both individual and 
community disaster experiences relate to change during the performance 
of roles. 

Findings related to instrumental leadership illustrate the importance 
of capturing unique dimensions of role enactment. Instrumental leader- 
ship is grounded in greater continuity of role links and role stability. 
However, the actual performance of roles requiring greater amounts of 


the individual or organizational response variables, its regression coefficient will be 
reduced, perhaps even to zero, by having that intervening variable in the same equa- 
tion. To check out this possibility, we regressed each of the three role dimensions only 
on the seven temporally prior variables, and then compared their betas with those 
reported in table 5. With one exception, there is a consistent pattern of directional 
stability, statistical significance, and only modest change in the magnitude of regres- 
sion coefficients for these seven variables. We are therefore confident that their effects 
on role enactment are predominantly direct rather than indirect. The exception is 
that, absent individual and organizational response variables, length of forewarning 
evidences a positive and statistically significant relationship with continuity of role 
links (and role stability). In this instance, covariations between length of forewarning 
and intervening individual and organizational response variables (see table A1) are, 
to some extent, masking its potential explanatory importance. 
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leadership calls for improvisation and role change. Finally, the enactment 
of multiple roles during a crisis is related to stability rather than change. 

More complete understanding of the above patterns requires examina- 
tion of both table 5 and the correlations among independent variables 
found in the Appendix. Certainly caution is required because the vari- 
ables listed represent three levels of analysis (individual, organization, 
and community). With that caveat in mind, there is an interesting pat- 
terning of relationships among independent variables that reflect the de- 
structive and disruptive effects of disaster, on the one hand, and cultural 
and structural capacities to deal with them, on the other. As will become 
clear in the following discussion of each role dimension, this patterning is 
important for explaining (and therefore predicting) stability and change. 


Status-Role Nexus 


The most powerful explanatory variables are respondent role experience 
and unit involvement. The positive relationship of role experience to 
status-role nexus is not surprising, given the substantial number of partic- 
ipants whose predisaster occupations and disaster roles are one and the 
same. The negative relationship of unit involvement, however, shows 
the criticalness of the kind of organized response within which disaster 
roles are enacted. In this case, consistency of the status-role nexus is 
associated with established and expanding organized responses, and in- 
consistency is associated with extending and emergent ones. We learn 
more about stability and change of status-role nexus by examining the 
pattern of correlations between role experience and unit involvement, 
respectively, and other independent variables in the equation. Note from 
the Appendix that respondent role experience is positively correlated with 
respondent disaster experience, formal organizing, and responses that are 
self-contained at initiation rather than boundary spanning, and that it is 
negatively correlated with unit involvement. 

On the other hand, unit involvement is negatively correlated not only 
with respondent role experience, but also with size of organized re- 
sponses, responses that are self-contained at initiation, knowledge re- 
quirements of the disaster role, and formal organizing. It is positively 
correlated with time of respondent initiation and the time of the establish- 
ment of the social network of the organized response. Such relationships 
suggest that different kinds of social structuring occur in extending and 
emergent responses as opposed to established and expanding organized 


responses. °° 


10 Consistent with Dynes (1970) and Stallings's (1978) prediction, the positive correla- 
tion of unit involvement with timing of participant involvement suggests that people in 
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Finally, recall that status-role nexus and role links are themselves posi- 
tively correlated. Thus while these two dimensions are treated only as 
dependent variables, if role links is added to the equation for status-role 
nexus, it becomes the most powerful predictor, and the tota] variance 
accounted for in the equation increases by 26% (to R2 = .54). Similarly, 
if status-role nexus is added to the equation for role links (discussed 
below), it becomes the most powerful predictor in that equation, and the 
variance accounted for increases by 50% (to R? = .39). What is suggested 
is an important reciprocal relationship between stability and change of 
these two role dimensions. 


Role Links 


The empirical patterns evidenced in this equation, in no small way, 
parallel those for status-role nexus. What is perhaps most interesting 
about the equation for role links is that eight correlates operate in the 
same direction here as they do for status-role nexus. Among these eight 
correlates, role experience, unit involvement, size of organized response, 
and respondent boundary-spanning links have statistically significant be- 
tas for both equations. We conclude that the predictions supported for 
status-role nexus can, with slight modifications, be generalized to role 
links. These modifications are described below. 

First, physical harm (magnitude-scope of impact) and social disruption 
(problems of organizing) are less important for distinguishing between 
stable and changing role links. The correlations between unit involve- 
ment and problems of organizing, however, suggest that established and 
expanding organized responses are somewhat more likely to have activi- 
ties problems and somewhat less likely to have domain problems than 
extending and emergent ones (see App. table A1). The absence of domain 
problems in established and expanding units is not surprising because 
their involvement in natural disasters is expected. Even when they occur, 
domain problems tend to be resolved relatively quickly in all types of 
responses. Such resolution is not so easy for other kinds of crises (Barton 
1969; Levine 1982; Perrow 1984; Clarke 1989; Drabek 1989; Kreps 
1989; Kroll-Smith and Couch 1990; Perrow and Guillen 1990). 

Second, respondent’s role experience relates to stability in both equa- 
tions, while direct disaster experience relates to stability only for status- 
role nexus. However, the two independent variables themselves are posi- 


extending and emergent organized responses are involved later during the emergency 
period. Its positive correlation with the time the network is established suggests that 
social networks of extending and emergent organized responses are improvised during 
the emergency rather than established prior to the disaster. 
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tively related. Third, the time when social networks of organized 
responses are established is a component of change for status-role nexus, 
while the number of social network ties is a component of change for 
role links. But consistent with earlier predictions about network complex- 
ity, the two independent variables themselves are positively related. 
: Moreover, both are positively related with unit involvement, suggesting 
that extending and emergent organized responses have more complex 
networks than established and expanding ones. Fourth, while complexity 
of role enactment is a modest source of change of role links, its major 
influence is on the level of role improvisation. As we will discuss below, 
it is part of a nexus of variables that points to a notable pattern of 
relationships among measures of physical harm and social disruption and 
cultural and structural capacities to deal with these conditions. 

Finally, instrumental leadership appears as a correlate of role links. 
Its positive sign here means that when a disaster role has a leadership 
component, there is continuity in the incumbent's links with other role 
incumbents. This correlation is important because the majority of partici- 
pants in the sample enact an instrumental leadership role at the subunit 
level or higher (see table 4). When they do so, they are well connected 
with existing social networks. It is interesting that the relationship of 
leadership to role performance (level of improvisation) is not in the same 
direction. 


Role Performance 


The third dimension of role enactment, which shows only slight correla- 
tions with the other two (as noted above), evidences the largest number 
of statistically significant correlations (17) and beta coefficients (9). As 
might be expected, the equation for role performance is not improved by 
adding either or both of the other role dimensions to it. Notwithstanding 
that important point, the patterning of significant correlations and regres- 
sion coefficients shows major similarities, as well as some differences, 
when compared with those for the two previous equations. 

Eleven of the above 17 correlates have appeared before. Perhaps most 
notably, unit involvement and role experience are the only two correlates 
that have statistically significant betas for all three equations, attesting 
to their centrality for theory building purposes. The directions of the 
effects for the 17 correlates are the same across the three dimensions of 
role except for instrumental leadership and respondent's disaster experi- 
ence. We have already discussed the positive relationship between instru- 
mental leadership and role links. However, this correlation has no neces- 
sary bearing on any relationship between leadership and the actual 
performance of roles. Here leadership is part and parcel of role improvi- 
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sation. This finding is quite in keeping with requirements for adaptive- 
ness during an emergency. 

Respondent's disaster experience earlier showed a positive relationship 
with status-role nexus, suggesting that where occupation predicates role 
allocation, a disaster experience factor goes along with it. But this says 
nothing about the effects of experience on improvisation. It appears from 
the equation that both respondent's and community's disaster experience 
are cultural resources that promote individual adaptations. Note also that 
the two disaster experience variables are correlated themselves, which is 
interesting because several of the more experienced communities repre- 
sented in our sample also had more severe disasters. The correlation 
between community's disaster experience and magnitude-scope of impact 
is therefore in the expected direction (+), and so are the correlations of 
these two variables with problems of organizing (see App. table A1). 

Four variables (formal organizing-collective behavior metric score, 
size of organized response, knowledge required, and respondent's bound- 
ary-spanning links) that were correlates of status-role nexus and role links 
no longer operate. However, unit involvement is statistically significant 
across the board and three of the omitted variables (size, formal organiz- 
ing-collective behavior metric score, and knowledge required) are corre- 
lated with it in a manner that is consistent with earlier predictions for 
status-role nexus and role links. Moreover, the positive correlations of 
respondent's boundary-spanning links with three change factors in this 
equation (time of respondent’s initiation, magnitude-scope of impact, and 
instrumental leadership) are consistent with this variable’s characteriza- 
tion as a factor of change for status-role nexus and role links. 

There are six correlates for this equation that have not appeared before: 
disaster preparedness of the organized response, role enactments in met- 
ropolitan communities as opposed to nonmetropolitan ones, and breadth 
of disaster role repertoire are associated with stability of role perfor- 
mance, and resource problems, complexity of the organized response, 
and community's disaster experience are associated with change of role 
performance. These findings have important implications for understand- 
ing what happens during a crisis event. 

As Bardo (1978) notes, preparedness is a latent cultural resource similar 
to respondent's and community's disaster experiences (note the correla- 
tions among these factors in the Appendix). However, the effects of these 
three variables on role performance are quite different. Disaster pre- 
paredness contributes to role stability, as expected, but in contrast to our 
earlier study, there is no evidence here that it also contributes to role 
change. Key participant's and community's disaster experiences are cul- 
tural advantages as well. While participant's disaster experience relates 
to consistency of the status-role nexus, and therefore to stability, both 
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experience variables relate to change during the actual performance of 
roles. They apparently contribute to flexibility of role enactments as ad- 
justments are needed. 

As noted earlier, the greater stability of role performance in metropoli- 
tan areas probably results from the fact that, when disasters occur, the 
ratios of damages to remaining human and material resources is generally 
lower, and social routines are less severely disrupted (Wright, Rossi, and 
Weber-Burdin 1979; Wright and Rossi 1981). Breadth of disaster role 
repertoire is negatively correlated with unit involvement, suggesting that 
multiple roles are found more often in established and expanding orga- 
nized responses. But regardless of whether one or more roles are per- 
formed by key participants in these two types, much of what they do 1s 
expected. The role performance pattern that results points to stability. 

Resource problems, complexity of organized response, and commu- 
nity’s disaster experience are both positively related to each other, and 
are parts of a broader network of variables that associates the destructive 
and disruptive effects of disasters with cultural and structural capacities 
to deal with them (Haas and Drabek 1970). The destructive and disrup- 
tive effects of disasters are represented by the set of correlations among 
magnitude-scope of impact and the four problems of organizing (see 
Appendix). With the sole exception of activities problems in the role 
linkage equation, all these variables are associated with change during 
role enactment. As noted above, respondent's and community's disaster 
experiences are latent cultural capacities for change. Recall also that we 
identify the number of tasks performed and complexity of role enactment 
as parallel measures of structural complexity. As structural capacities, 
these two variables are correlated with each other, the two measures of 
disaster experience, and also the various measures of physical disruption 
and social] disruption for this sample of key participants (see Appendix). 


DISCUSSION 


We have isolated three dimensions of role enactment, each of which 
yields descriptions of stability and change during a disaster. While our 
discussion of findings has necessarily been detailed, role experience and 
expected/unexpected unit involvement are powerful variables in all three 
equations. Their centrality and relationships with other independent 
variables help us to predict what will happen during a natural disaster. 
The consistent pattern of relationships among variables that reflect the 
destructive and disruptive effects of disaster, cultural capacities, and 
structural capacities allows us to see how processes of social action and 
order actually work during the emergency period (Alexander 1982). The 
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possible generalizability of these patterns to other types of crisis events 
(environmental, technological, or socia) becomes an important objective 
for subsequent research (Barton 1969, 1989). 

Primary data collection is the next logical step for theory building. 
Precise measurement of role enactment, organizing, and their correlates 
demands more focused data production than the archives can provide. 
More important, the range of crisis events that the archives address is 
far too limited. Highly structured data collection on the three dimensions 
of role is quite feasible. Organizing might be more difficult to measure 
than role enactment, but determining the type of response (established, 
expanding, extending, or emergent) within which both occur will not be. 
And while our overall conception of social structuring has been confined 
to the immediate emergency period, there is no reason that it cannot be 
used to examine disaster prevention or long-term recovery. Indeed, the 
absence of organization and the presence of a role vacuum appear to be 
more compelling problems when prevention or recovery is at issue (cf. 
Barton [1969], esp. chaps. 3—4 with Drabek [1986], esp. chaps. 7—9). 

Finally, primary data collection should consider Turner’s (1980, pp. 
128—29) use of functionality and tenability as explanatory principles of 
role. The functionality principle addresses how well the broader system 
within which role enactment occurs is working. An efficient organized 
response is one that minimizes human effort needed to mobilize resources 
and perform tasks. An effective organized response is one that fulfills its 
reason for being. The tenability principle involves the extent to which 
role enactment is personally rewarding. It can be addressed in at least 
two ways: first, the extent to which the most desirable postdisaster roles 
go to the most powerful participants or categories of participants; second, 
the extent to which there is a fit between individual dispositions and 
the requirements of roles that are enacted. In either case, patterns of 
cooperation and conflict with respect to the rewards of role enactment 
become analytically central. 

Turner’s conceptions of functionality and tenability are not just un- 
measurable explanatory principles. They can be treated as either anteced- 
ents or consequences of role processes. Efforts should therefore be made 
to capture them empirically. The tenability principle is particularly intri- 
guing because it demands greater attention to role incumbents as individ- 
uals. A major limitation of our work thus far is that we have had little 
to say about role and the person (Turner 1976, 1978, 1980). We believe 
that greater knowledge about the role-person nexus will lead to more 
powerful explanations of social structure and disaster. By expanding the 
boundaries of future research to include a broader range of incumbent 
variables, we can begin to show how and why this is so. 
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Theory—Current Issues, Future Promise! 


Dynamics of Organizational Populations: Density, Legitimation, and 
Competition. By Michael T. Hannan and Glenn R. Carroll. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992. Pp. xv +286. $29.95. 


Jitendra V. Singh 
University of Pennsylvania 


Beginning in the mid-late 1970s, the field of organizational sociology 
became quite fertile. Several new paradigms have emerged, and some 
old ones have enjoyed resurgence. Arguably, two of the more vibrant 
recent approaches are organizational ecology and the neoinstitutional per- 
spective. 

During the early 1980s, these two approaches were seen by some as 
competing with each other. However, during the next few years, their 
increasing convergence became apparent. For example, Hannan and 
Freeman (1984) reworked their earlier ideas on selection in organizational 
populations into an axiomatic approach with a strong institutional em- 
phasis. Some other studies also made empirical progress in facilitating 
this convergence. Shortly after the 1984 article Hannan proposed the 
density dependence approach that involved an innovative combining of 
institutional and ecological ideas to relate entry and exit rates in organiza- 
tional populations with density, that is, with the number of extant organi- 
zations. Dynamics of Organizational Populations represents a current 
synthesis of theoretical and empirical work on density dependence done 
by Hannan and his colleagues, particularly Glenn Carroll and, earlier, 
John Freeman. 

It might be asked why it is important to study entry and exit rates in 
organizational populations. In my view, the answer lies partly in re- 
turning to the influential question articulated earlier by Hannan and 
Freeman (1977)—What is the role of selection processes in shaping 
change in organizational populations over time? This central question, 
with its accompanying focus on the population level of analysis (in con- 
trast to the traditional focus on organizations) has since occupied signifi- 


! I am indebted to Terry Amburgey, Joel Baum, Robert Burgelman, Paul DiMaggio, 
Bob House, John Kimberly, Marshall Meyer, Anne Miner, Raaj Sah, Michael Useem, 
and Sid Winter for insightful comments on an earlier draft of this essay. The responsi- 
bility for all errors and shortcomings, however, is entirely mine. Correspondence 
may be directed to Jitendra V. Singh, Department of Management, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104-6370. 
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cant researcher attention in organizational ecology, with quite fruitful 
results (see Singh and Lumsden [1990] for a recent review). Thus, one 
way to highlight the contribution of density dependence theory is to ask 
how it helps to illuminate the role of selection in the evolution of organiza- 
tional populations. 

The answer is not simple. One argument made earlier by some critics 
is that, given their theoretical agenda, organizational ecologists should 
treat as central questions the study of extinction and formation rates 
of entire populations of organizations. Organizational ecologists are not 
unaware of this issue. Indeed, Hannan and Freeman (1989, pp. 24—25), 
while underscoring the importance of these questions, acknowledge that 
they have had the most success with studying variations in entry and 
exit (vital) rates. The question of speciation, the emergence of a new 
organizational form, has received some attention (Lumsden and Singh 
1990). I am also aware (Hannan, personal communication, 1992) that a 
study of the speciation of the automobile industry is currently under way. 
But these concerns, although valuable, are not the central focus of this 
volume. 

To what extent, we might ask, can the study of vital rates inform 
the broader intellectual agenda of organizational ecology? I believe that 
studying vital rates has potential value because even though the specific 
focus is on entry and exit rates, the growth of numbers within a popula- 
tion is the net result of these processes, especially if the population form 
does not change over time. Just as organizational forms are subject to 
selection pressures, so too are individual organizations, and the study of 
vital rates can do much to illuminate these processes. More to the point, 
Hannan and Carroll (p. 5) acknowledge that this book explores a nar- 
rower question than Hannan and Freeman’s original agenda, that is, 
What processes account for the growth and decline in numbers in organi- 
zational populations? Across many different populations, there seems to 
be a common pattern of slow initial growth that accelerates rapidly, 
reaches a peak, and then declines and stabilizes. 

The underlying theory concerns the density dependent processes of 
legitimation and competition. Broadly speaking, the argument goes, early 
increases in the number of organizations increase the legitimation (in the 
sense of being taken for granted) of the organizational form itself, al- 
though at a decreasing rate. At the same time, density also influences 
competition processes, where competition is conceived of as being the 
indirect and diffuse influences exerted by organizations targeting the 
same limited resources on each other. In part, higher density at the time 
of founding increases the intensity of competition. Additionally, competi- 
tion also increases with increasing levels of density and at an increasing 
rate. The overall implications of these processes are that both founding 
and mortality rates are related to density in nonmonotonic ways. Initially, 
founding rates increase with density up to a point (and mortality rates 
decrease) and then decrease (and mortality rates increase) with further 
increases in density. 
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These implications are tested in seven different organizational popula- 
tions: U.S. national labor unions, 1836—1985, newspaper publishing or- 
ganizations in Argentina, 1800—1900, and in Ireland and San Francisco, 
1800-1975, U.S. brewing firms, 1633—1988, U.S. life insurance compa- 
nies, 1759—1937 (although mortality data were only available until 1900), 
and banks in Manhattan, 1791—1980. These multiple populations differ 
not only in national context and historical era, but also in their extent of 
institutional embeddedness and exposure to market mechanisms. As 
such, support for the theory across these diverse EES underscores 
the generality of the relationships. 

This is not the first time that the results for some of these populations 
have appeared in print. It could be asked if the results reported here are 
only a compilation of work that was earlier published elsewhere. This is 
not true. In fact, the book makes several theoretical and empirical depar- 

‘tures from earlier work. On the theory end (chap. 2), the density-delay 

argument (Carroll and Hannan 1989) is integrated into a parsimonious 
axiomatic formulation of density dependence. Furthermore, a broader 
range of functional forms of relationships between density and vital rates 
is specified (chap. 3) and tested empirically, both within populations and 
between subpopulations (chaps. 4, 5, and 6). In chapter 7 the authors 
discuss several important complications—the appropriate level of analy- 
sls, national, regional, state, or city, new upswings in population size 
after a period of decline, and evidence from other studies that have used 
incomplete histories to produce discrepant results. Simulation methods 
are used to understand how well the empirically estimated models of 
vital rates can help reproduce the population trajectories observed and 
how the effects of contemporaneous and delayed density play out over 
time (chap. 8). The final chapter discusses implications of density depen- 
dence theory for other research problems such as clarifying the relation- 
ships between direct and diffuse competition, distinguishing between 
the effects of density and mass (density weighted by sizes of all orga- 
nizations), investigating the microfoundations of density dependence, 
studying its links with research on strategic groups, occupations, and 
professions, and the cooperative collective behavior that sometimes char- 
acterizes the early histories of populations. 

The overall results seem remarkably robust and supportive of density 
dependence predictions. For organizational foundings (p. 91), the pre- 
dicted effects are significant and in the predicted directions in four of the 
seven populations. On the other hand, in the case of the relationship of 
density with organizational mortality (p. 139), the effects of both contem- 
poraneous density and density at founding are significant and in the 
predicted directions in all populations, with only one exception. 

Overall, Hannan and Carroll deserve praise for this book. It has many 
notable features, which should not come as a total surprise since it repre- 
sents the accumulation of several years of careful work by two researchers 
who are among the best of those studying organizations. The painstaking 
attention to theory development, the enormous effort devoted to data 
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collection from multiple populations (in a lucid theoretical essay, Winter 
[1990, p. 285]labeled related work on the density-delay argument a “tour 
de force” for analyzing data from five populations—and that was before 
the data on banks and life insurance companies that appeared later), 
and the broad support for the theoretical predictions are all infrequently 
encountered in organizational sociology. 

However, several other researchers have taken issue with different 
aspects of density dependence research (Barnett and Amburgey 1990; 
Delacroix, Swaminathan, and Solt 1989; Delacroix and Rao, in press; 
Peterson and Koput 1991; Winter 1990; Zucker 1989). On balance, as 
one takes stock of the overall density dependence literature, its seems 
that the authors may have somewhat prematurely dismissed critics of 
their work and other discrepant studies. Because these interchanges are 
already in the public domain, I do not propose to go over old ground 
again here. Rather, I will highlight some key issues, both theoretical and 
empirical, that remain currently outstanding and which I think can bene- 
fit from greater attention, debate, and exploration. 

There are four theoretical issues that I think deserve greater consider- 
ation—the question of the appropriate level of analysis and the related 
question of population boundaries, the role of selection processes in orga- 
nizational foundings, and the links of density dependence theory with 
earlier theoretical work in organizational ecology. Some of these issues 
also raise empirical questions, which I will deal with below. 

One puzzle relates to the right level of analysis at which to examine 
the predictions of density dependence theory and the related question of 
population boundaries. In part, the choice of a specific level of analysis 
also suggests what the appropriate population boundaries are. Is the right 
level of analysis the national level, the regional (or state) level, or is the 
city level most appropriate? Various researchers have used different lev- 
els with different results (to their credit, Hannan and Carroll [pp. 145-56] 
are attentive to this question and reestimate their results for the popula- 
tion of brewers at the regional, state, and city levels). The more difficult 
issue is how to choose among them. Why is it better to analyze newspa- 
pers in Ireland or Argentina at the national level whereas in the United 
States it makes sense to treat newspapers in the San Francisco area as a 
population? The issue appears deeper than one of arbitrary choice be- 
cause embedded in it are questions concerning both population bound- 
aries and the boundaries of the underlying processes of legitimation and 
competition. One might say that the most appropriate level of analysis 
is the one at which legitimation and competition are most likely to unfold 
and where the population has the most unitary character. Thus, the 
choice to analyze newspapers in the Bay Area is better because these 
papers are more locally bounded and more likely to compete with each 
other, directly or indirectly, especially, say, in years as early as 1875. 
Whereas the choice of this level for analyzing competition appears quite 
unexceptionable, is this the level at which legitimation primarily occurs? 
It seems unlikely that newspapers as an organizational form had to start 
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legitimization (especially with regard to their taken-for-granted quality) 
from scratch and that there were no spillover effects, either from other 
parts of the United States or from the other societies from which the 
populations had emigrated. But the choice of the national level for analy- 
sis of the U.S. newspaper population does not resolve the problem either. 
The legitimation process becomes more credible, but the competition 
process suffers. In this case, it does not appear obvious how newspapers 
in New York competed, directly or indirectly, for example, with those 
in San Francisco in 1875. The key point is that shifting the level of 
analysis at which we examine density dependence involves, albeit implic- 
itly, a redefinition of population boundaries and of the boundaries of the 
legitimation and competition processes. A straightforward answer to this 
question is not readily apparent, and a more generally satisfying one is 
needed. 

A different question concerns explication of the role of selection pro- 
cesses in organizational foundings. There is a considerably clearer paral- 
lel in the case of organizational mortality. All extant organizations are at 
risk of mortality, and the selection pressures they are subject to vary 
depending on factors like organizational age and linkages with other 
institutional actors in the environment (Baum and Oliver 1991), among 
others. In the case of density dependence of mortality rates, these selec- 
tion pressures vary by range of density. In the early range of density, 
when legitimation dominates competition, selection pressures decrease 
with increases in density, reducing mortality rates. But as density in- 
creases further, and competition dominates legitimation, selection pres- 
sures increase with increases in density, raising the mortality rate. But 
the case of founding rates is more complicated. It is less clear what it is 
that selection forces operate on. Although some others have made at- 
tempts to address related questions (Aldrich and Fiol 1992; Baum and 
Singh, in press), a fully satisfactory approach has yet to be specified 
(Hannan and Carroll [pp. 197—200] also raise this issue and point out 
how it concerns the development of the microfoundations of density de- 
pendence theory). In my view, this issue has theoretical significance. 

A final issue concerns the linkages of density dependence theory 
with earlier work in organizational ecology, particularly the specialist- 
generalist distinction, resource-partitioning theory, and size-localized 
competition. Earlier research has shown that specialists, organizations 
that choose to operate in a narrower environmental domain, have differ- 
ent mortality rates from generalists, organizations that operate in multi- 
ple environmental domains, depending on environmental factors. Re- 
source-partitioning theory (Carroll 1985) suggests that, over time, markets 
can get partitioned into specialist and generalist resources. Depending on 
the level of concentration in the market, the life chances of specialists 
and generalists differ. Other research has shown that competition within 
a population can be more intense for similar-sized organizations or for 
those that are geographically proximate or charge similar prices (Baum 
and Mezias 1992, 1993; Hannan, Ranger-Moore, and Banaszak-Holl 
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1990). All this research collectively points to a more finely grained micro- 
structure in the competitive forces within a population. This knowledge 
has not yet been fully integrated into density dependence theory. Hannan 
and Carroll do discuss resource partitioning in the context of the brewery 
population (pp. 159—60). But much of the density dependence research 
presented does not address the intrapopulation structure of competition. 
While one may view this as a problem related to the microfoundations 
Issue raised above, and, therefore, not of immediate or central interest 
to the authors, I think it is.an important, open theoretical question. 

On the empirical side, two important issues concern other studies with 
discrepant results and modeling strategy and measurement. In addition to 
the research on the density dependence of vital rates in seven populations 
presented in this book by Hannan and Carroll, similar questions have 
been asked by others in different populations. Two examples of studies 
showing discrepant results come from the California wine industry (De- 
lacroix et al. 1989) and from a population of voluntary social-service 
organizations in metropolitan Toronto (Tucker et al. 1988). Hannan and 
Carroll (pp. 163-67) argue plausibly that in both these studies the non- 
supportive results may arise from their left-truncated data observation 
schemes, that is, the early history of the population during which the 
process of legitimation is strongest has not been observed. They illustrate 
their argument by showing that the results for both founding and mortal- 
ity rates of brewing firms for the period 1633—1988 are consistent with 
the theory, but the results for left-truncated data for the period 1940-88 
do not support the theory. 

This argument could well be true. However, some other recent findings 
do not fit this left-truncation explanation. One example comes from 
Baum's data on child-care organizations in metropolitan Toronto (Baum 
and Oliver 1992; Baum and Singh 1992, in press). Baum and Oliver 
(1992) have argued cogently that the 1971—89 observation period covered 
the time during which day-care centers became legitimate as providers 
of services for families at all income levels, instead of just the working 
poor or working mothers during World War II. Baum and Singh (in 
press) found strong support for density dependence of founding rates in 
this population during the 1971—89 period. But earlier, in similar analy- 
ses of founding rates for the left-truncated 1979—89 period (truncated 
because quarterly data were not available before 1979), Baum and Oliver 
(1992) also found similar strong support. At a minimum, these results 
suggest that there may not, in general, be a strong causal (if and only if) 
relationship between left truncation and discrepant results, because not 
all instances of left truncation produce discrepant results. A possibility 
may be that left truncation very early in the life of an organizational 
population has quite different effects from truncation occuring later in 
the population’s history. 

Furthermore, Barnett’s findings from populations of telephone compa- 
nies in Iowa and Pennsylvania (Barnett and Carroll 1987; Barnett and 
Amburgey 1990; Barnett 1990) also question the generality of the left- 
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truncation argument. Barnett and Carroll (1987, p. 409) did not find 
support for density dependence among telephone companies in southeast 
Iowa, 1900—17. Barnett (1990, p. 49) found that, among telephone com- 
panies in southeast Iowa, 1900—29, and in Pennsylvania, 1879—1934, 
density dependence predictions were not supported. Both these studies 
had some left truncation, so some caution is in order (although, notably, 
left truncation occurs quite early in these populations, especially in the 
Pennsylvania data, without supportive results). But Barnett and Ambur- 
gey (1990, pp. 92—96) studied density dependence of founding and mor- 
tality rates for all telephone companies in Pennsylvania from 1877 (the 
invention of the telephone) to 1933. For founding rates, initial support 
for density dependence in simple models gave way to significant results 
opposite to the predictions in more complex models. For both founding 
and mortality rates, the inclusion of population mass, the population 
density with each organization weighted by its size, showed results dis- 
crepant with density dependence predictions. Overall, the evidence 
leaves one with some doubt about the general validity of the claim that 
discrepant results have come only from studies with left-truncated data 
schemes and that all studies without left truncation show supportive 
results. | 

A different empirical issue relates to the question of measurement and 
modeling strategy. Hannan and Carroll have been taken to task by some 
(see, e.g., Zucker 1989) because density does not appear to be an ade- 
quate measure of legitimation and competition. In a more recent theoreti- 
cal essay, Delacroix and Rao (in press), following Zucker, outline a more 
general argument that suggests that the umbrella concept of legitimation 
bundles together at least three kinds of externalities—reputational, vicar- 
ious learning, and infrastructural—only one of which is related at all to 
legitimation. This leads them to question the validity of the legitimation 
interpretation of the effects of density in its early range on founding and 
mortality rates. Levinthal (1992) has shown that both rational calcula- 
tions of economic return underlying entry and exit behavior and pure 
selection forces generate the usual nonmonotonic population-level rela- 
tionships with density. But Hannan and Carroll’s position on this is 
different. They point out that they have taken an indirect approach in- 
stead of a direct measurement approach; legitimation and competition are 
processes that relate density to vital rates, not variables to be measured 
directly.” They grant that it is difficult to measure legitimation and com- 
petition over complete histories of organizational populations (pp. 37— 
39). Indeed, they argue that, since their strategy requires only counting 
(p. 17), its simplicity makes the theory easier to generalize across popula- 
tions and historical contexts. 


2 Similarities between the broad modeling approach taken in density dependence and 
the “as if” optimization arguments in economic methodology (Friedman 1953) were 
pointed out to me by Sid Winter. For a more comprehensive discussion, see Winter 
(1975). 
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Hannan and Carroll (pp. 69—71) also point out that these differing 
views of density as either indirect indicators of legitimation and competi- 
tion or processes that relate conditions facing a population to its vital 
rates suggest quite different effects of adding covariates. Thus, from the 
measurement view, if legitimation is measured more directly and pre- 
cisely, the first-order effects of density should diminish or even no longer 
remain facilitative. But from the density-as-process view, the inclusion 
of such covariates should sharpen the effects of density. Interestingly, 
Baum and Oliver (1992, pp. 550—52) offer some evidence on exactly 
this argument. In an effort to model the effects of embeddedness in the 
institutional environment, they considered the effects of relational den- 
sity, that is, the number of ties between organizations and their institu- 
tional environments on founding and mortality rates. Whereas initial 
results showed support for the density dependence predictions for both 
founding and mortality, the inclusion of relational density altered both 
relationships to being purely competitive. These results suggest that the 
measurement critique has some merit. 

In my view, another important dimension underlying this debate has 
not yet surfaced: every research strategy implies trade-offs. It is desirable, 
for instance, to maximize generalizability to other populations, precision 
in control and measurement of variables, and realism of the context 
(McGrath 1982). But, in principle, there is no way to maximize all three 
of these conflicting research desiderata (p. 76). Since no model can be 
general, precise, and realistic (Puccia and Levins 1985, p. 9), modeling 
strategies must inevitably sacrifice on some dimensions and maximize 
others. The strength of Hannan and Carroll’s strategy is its generality. 
But this is achieved at the expense of some precision of measurement and 
realism of context (even though they take great pains to factor changes in 
historical context into their models). Thus, critics would do well to recog- 
nize the trade-offs implicit in Hannan and Carroll’s research-design 
choices. Equally, however, the issues raised by critics are not without 
merit, although they should be framed appropriately. The generality of 
Hannan and Carroll’s empirical results seems relatively robust. But I 
would not argue as strongly. for the precision of measurement and realism 
of the findings. The existence of the empirical findings is difficult to 
contest, but their precise interpretation needs further exploration. In- 
deed, some recent work arguably may score higher on precision and 
realism with respect to measuring both aspects of legitimation (Baum 
and Oliver 1992) and direct competition (Barnett 1991; Baum and Mez- 
las 1992, 1993; Baum and Singh 1992, in press). My view is that now 
that we have ample general supportive evidence for density dependence, 
we may do well to sacrifice some generality, provided it moves the re- 
search more toward greater precision and realism. Such a move may 
well help realize some of the great, but currently only partially realized, 
potential that this genre of inquiry holds for public policy issues, ques- 
tions of competitive and cooperative strategies, and implications for en- 
trepreneurs and managers. Integration of Hannan and Carroll’s meticu- 
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lous research efforts with other related approaches to density dependence 
(Barnett 1990; Baum and Mezias 1992; Baum and Oliver 1992; Baum 
and Singh 1992, in press) might well provide some such avenues. 

My overall opinion of this book is that it is an excellent volume written 
by two of the leading researchers currently studying organizations. I 
would recommend Hannan and Carroll’s Dynamics of Organizational 
Populations to all scholars who are interested in studying what happens 
to organizational populations and industries over time. The authors have 
largely succeeded in laying the foundations of a research approach that 
others are already building on. This different stage of evolution of these 
ideas, however, is probably a good time to relax some old assumptions 
and permit some new variations on the approach to emerge. After all, 
all those who take the power of evolutionary thinking seriously would 
probably agree that variations are the greatest source of long-term sur- 
vival potential, as much, perhaps, in the world of ideas as in the domin- 
lon of nature. 
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Getting Work: Philadelphia, 1840—1950. By Walter Licht. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. xiii + 317. $39.95. 


William Finlay 
University of Georgia 


Most studies of labor markets have considered what makes jobs good 
(e.g., segmented-labor-market theory) or what makes employees attrac- 
tive (e.g., human capital theory). With a few notable exceptions, the 
questions of whether and how attractive job seekers find good jobs have 
not been investigated, although for the individual workers themselves 
these questions are of enormous practical importance. It is particularly 
pleasing, therefore, to find a book that focuses directly on how workers 
and jobs get matched. Walter Licht’s book examines how workers in 
Philadelphia found employment in the period between 1840 and 1950. 

It turns out that getting a job in Philadelphia during this period was 
not only an informal process but also an unstructured one. For example, 
Licht finds, on the basis of a University of Pennsylvania survey of 2,500 
workers in 1936, that the largest number—40%— secured their first jobs 
through their own initiative, that is, by presenting themselves directly to 
their prospective employers. Personal initiative was even more important 
in subsequent job searches, with 50% obtaining later jobs in this manner. 
In contrast, 27% of the respondents relied on family connections to obtain 
their first jobs, and 25% relied on nonfamilial personal connections; in 
subsequent job searches only 10% secured employment through family 
ties. Schooling, including vocational education, counted little, except in 
white-collar employment. The learning that employers valued the most 
was acquired on the job, usually in the form of an apprenticeship. 

Further confirmation of the informal, unstructured nature of the Phila- 
delphia labor market is revealed by employers’ recruitment strategies. A 
1931 survey of 1,951 companies in the city found that only nine had a 
personnel department in charge of hiring; the vast majority of firms left 
recruitment up to the plant manager and supervisors. The other hall- 
marks of formalized hiring—the newspaper want ad, the listing of job 
openings in public employment offices, the private employment agency, 
the union hiring hall—were seldom used by employers. Most workers 
obtained jobs by presenting themselves at the factory gate and relying 
on either their own initiative and enterprise or their familial and personal 
ties to secure a position. 

Not unexpectedly, this labor market was also highly discriminatory. 


Permission to reprint a book review printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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Until the World War II, black Philadelphians were systematically ex- 
cluded from industrial employment (which explains why black children 
stayed in school longer than white children). Employers, with a few 
exceptions, chose not to hire black workers; whenever hiring of blacks 
appeared imminent, white workers could be counted on to oppose it. 
The apprenticeship, so important to the occupational mobility of male 
workers, was largely denied female workers. Married women faced the 
additional threat of being barred from employment or of being terminated 
when they married. 

Licht’s study is a superb account of how this labor market operated. 
It 1s less convincing in explaining why it operated in such a fashion. Two 
explanations are offered. The first is that informality in the labor market 
reflected noneconomic considerations. Social solidarities in the firm were 
strengthened when lower-level supervisors hired people they knew from 
the neighborhood and, moreover, higher-level managers did not have the 
time or inclination to develop more systematic evaluation and hiring 
procedures. The second explanation is economic. Philadelphia during 
this period had a light-industrial manufacturing base, made up of small 
firms, located in residential areas, producing specialized goods. This in- 
dustrial structure encouraged hiring based on family, ethnic, and neigh- 
borhood networks. 

These explanations are not necessarily contradictory, but they do point 
to an ambivalence regarding a fundamental question— Was this an eco- 
nomically rational or sensible way for employers to hire workers? Licht’s 
preference is to answer in the negative—‘Hiring someone from the 
neighborhood just because he or she was from the neighborhood made 
no economic sense—there were no guarantees with regard to that individ- 
ual’s marginal productivity" (p. 210)—and certainly it is easier to accept 
such a patently unfair hiring process if one can attribute it to social 
rather than economic factors. A careful reading of his analysis, however, 
suggests that Philadelphia employers were behaving quite sensibly in an 
economic sense, given their emphasis on speciality production and their 
dependence on skilled, flexible labor, even though the consequences for 
female and, to a greater extent, black job seekers were appalling. Phila- 
delphia employers were acting much like the owners of small textile and 
apparel businesses in northern Italy today, who make similar use of 
informal and personal hiring networks. It is significant that, in Philadel- 
phia, formalized hiring developed in the public sector, where, as Licht 
acknowledges, *competitive forces did not exist to force hiring according 
to pure economic considerations" (p. 210). There is no reason to suppose, 
therefore, that a competitive market would have ensured all job seekers 
an equal opportunity of getting work. 
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Comparable Worth: Theories and Evidence. By Paula England. New 
York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1992. Pp. xii+346. $46.95 (cloth); $22.95 


(paper). 


Jennifer Glass 
University of Notre Dame 


Paula England has written a masterful overview of the complex debates, 
sources of evidence, and technical details of comparable worth as a strat- 
egy for eliminating gender-based wage differentials. Because a compre- 
hensive discussion of comparable worth requires familiarity with a cross- 
disciplinary literature in economics, sociology, law, gender studies, and 
political philosophy, it is rare to find a book that does not selectively 
omit pertinent information. This book’s most valuable contribution may 
be that it collects in one place the diverse strands of thinking on the issue 
of comparable worth. Indeed, the book’s bibliography alone justifies its 
purchase price. 

I was particularly impressed with the author’s attention to actual prac- 
tices of job evaluation within the business community and to how differ- 
ent job-evaluation procedures contain implicit assumptions about the 
relationship between job requirements and market wages. Job evaluation 
is an often confusing process, yet it is at the heart of evidence both that 
gender-based job discrimination in pay exists and that this discrimination 
can be quantified and removed from compensation systems. England 
goes on to then relate the mechanisms of job evaluation to the legislative 
definitions that the federal courts use in deciding whether remediable sex 
discrimination exists in employer compensation systems. While much of 
the economic and sociological literature on occupational sex typing and 
gender inequality in earnings can be found elsewhere, these chapters on 
job evaluation and their potential Jegal uses capture information that 
most sociologists would find difficult to locate and analyze. 

Finally, England goes on to tackle the thorny questions of social justice 
that arise from both the evidence of gender-based job devaluation and the 
courts’ treatment of that evidence. To do so requires the incorporation of 
various feminist philosophical positions on the gendered division of labor 
and how work would be remunerated in a system that respected women’s 
talents and abilities. By the end of the book, England is able to make a 
clear and convincing case both for the necessity of comparable worth to 
remove historical sex bias in the compensation of jobs and for its practi- 
cality in modern legal jurisprudence. 

However, England is not just writing as an advocate for comparable 
worth; she clearly reviews and evaluates the objections to comparable 
worth raised by neoclassical economists and the business community. 
Some of these she finds to have some merit, in others she finds less. But 
whatever her assessment, it is bolstered by available evidence and sound 
reasoning. Nor does England view comparable worth as a panacea for 
all gender-based wage discrimination; clearly it is a conservative ap- 
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proach that will not eradicate the cultural devaluation of nurturance 
embedded in wage scales or the effects of gendered family roles that limit 
women’s capacities to acquire human capital or maximize its return on 
the job market. 

My one complaint has to do with the organization of the book’s initial 
chapters, in which various theoretical perspectives are applied to the 
question of the causes of the current sex gap in wages. Different theories 
are carefully articulated, but the available evidence for either supporting 
or contradicting the assumptions or predictions of each theoretical school 
is located in other chapters. As originally presented, all the theoretical 
schools seem equally plausible, although England does point out major 
areas in which the theories make competing claims. The theories are not 
closely contrasted; that is, they do not “argue with” one another until 
the last chapter of the book where England uses the rhetorical device of 
an open debate to adjudicate between different theoretical claims based 
on both logic and evidence. Given the complex nuances of each theoreti- 
cal school, it is perhaps too much to expect that points of contention be 
immediately assessed. 

Scholars interested in gender stratification, occupational segregation, 
workplace organization, or inequality in general will find this book an 
invaluable resource. Graduate students and advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents will also find the book a useful tool in beginning to unravel the 
contradictory and contentious literature on comparable worth. England's 
well-written and evenhanded approach to the topic is a refreshing addi- 
tion to the genre. While I doubt that neoclassical economists will be 
swayed from their views by England's arguments, they will be forced to 
wrestle with her well-reasoned contention that faith in the ability of the 
free market to eradicate all discrimination is just that—faith based on 
allegiance to a powerful, internally consistent theory, not on objective 
empirical fact. 


Understanding Social Inequality: Modeling Allocation Processes. By Hu- 
bert M. Blalock, Jr. Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1991. Pp. 
xiv + 245. $46.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


John Allen Logan 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


This book is an ambitious attempt to create a rich theoretical model of 
the allocation processes that lead to social inequality. Allocation processes 
are made up of an interconnected series of decisions by competitors seek- 
ing resources and by allocators who distribute them. Hubert M. Blalock, 
Jr., focuses mainly on allocations of positions such as jobs and college 
admissions. 

Blalock points out that most studies of inequality look only at the 
outcomes of allocation processes rather than at the workings of the pro- 
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cesses themselves. He argues that it is impossible to use observed relation- 
ships between such outcomes and the usual background variables to infer 
the behavior of participants without making simplifying assumptions. In 
most cases sociologists merely assume that outcomes are controlled by 
the more powerful parties, leaving any residual, unexplained inequalities 
to be attributed to discrimination by the powerful. This does not convince 
sociology’s critics, he says. - 

A partial cure for this problem would be a detailed, theoretical micro- 
model of the allocation processes leading to the observed inequalities. 
Such a model, if it were expressed in mathematical terms, would make 
it possible to say under exactly what conditions or assumptions the ob- 
served data would imply discrimination or other behaviors by the actors 
involved. Such a detailed model would also show up weak links in chains 
of evidence about behavior, suggesting particular areas where empirical 
research is most needed. 

Blalock does not develop a coherent mathematical model actually 
allowing such deductions, but he goes a long way in specifying a large 
set of factors potentially influencing allocation processes. He sticks to a 
high level of abstraction, naming generalized variables that should apply 
more in some contexts than in others, with the hope that empirical re- 
searchers will be able to select from these variables those most relevant 
to particular problems. 

The model is appealingly detailed and realistic. Competitors for posi- 
tions or other rewards are basically self-interested, but may form alliances 
with one another to influence allocators’ decisions. They may see them- 
selves and be seen by allocators as potential rivals for power within the 
system. Competitors may react to the past decisions of allocators by 
acquiring new qualifications for future competitions. 

Allocators themselves have multiple goals, often a complex mixture of 
their personal goals within an organization and the goals of the principals 
for whom they may work. They evade surveillance by principals and by 
the larger social system, and often misrepresent their true decision- 
making methods. All the actors constrain the opportunities available to 
one another both by their past and present decisions and by showing the 
capacity to make future decisions that could affect the others. That is, 
they exercise power. Power in Blalock’s model may have normative, 
institutional, informational, or collective-action foundations. 

Blalock’s development of his argument is both abstract and informal. 
He proposes variables with enough generality to encompass many types 
of allocation processes, but pays little attention to operationalization. The 
variables are organized into six major (and two minor) path diagrams, 
each the subject of a separate chapter and each containing from 28—43 
variables. These chapters consider properties of allocated goods, factors 
influencing allocation decisions, factors influencing the composition of 
pools of competitors, and factors influencing participants’ evaluations of 
the justness of the proceedings. A discursive orientation to the major 
variables is given in the first part of each chapter, after which the path 
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diagram is discussed. The latter treatment is brief, often only a sentence 
or two is used to justify each path connection, and none are given to 
Justify the omitted connections. Supporting literature is cited rather infre- 
quently. 

The path diagrams do not seem intended as exact representations of 
structural equations because they lack necessary details. There are often 
multiple dependent variables referring to different types of actors within 
the same diagram, which raises questions about the unit of analysis. 
Blalock may have conceived of the possibility of more complex mathe- 
matical specifications, dealing, for example, with the self-selectivity prob- 
lems he discusses, but this is not clear. 

Blalock’s model would be better if it were mathematically formalized 
and supported by empirical research, but this is actually his point. Bla- 
lock’s last book is, as he says, a beginning and not a definitive theory. 
It is a valuable reminder that allocation is complex and inference about 
it more so and that we only fool ourselves if we ignore the complexity. 
The value of an overarching model of allocation satisfying Blalock’s 
requirements seems evident; the challenge of constructing a consistent, 
formal, and well-grounded model remains. We are indebted to Blalock 
for his determined attention to the problem to be solved and for inspira- 
tion to tackle the complexities. His book suggests a standard of specificity 
and completeness for sociological explanations of inequality that is hard 
to meet but is worth striving for. 


Politics and Jobs: The Boundaries of Employment Policy in the United 
States. By Margaret Weir. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1992. Pp. xvi--238. $29.95. 


Lawrence A. Wohl 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


After nearly a decade of rather limited federal activity, once again consid- 
erable energy is being directed toward proposals for change in U.S. labor- 
market policy. At the most basic level, the desire for education reform 
seems almost unanimous. Although there is wide disagreement about the 
shape such reform might take, most agree that stronger links between 
the education and employment communities are needed to improve work- 
force preparation. Equally popular is the notion of welfare reform, with 
liberals and conservatives alike agreeing that recipients must have greater 
incentives to work and get themselves off public assistance. F ederally 
funded training programs appear headed for significant expansion, due 
in part to anticipation of economic dislocations likely to result from the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, the European Economic Union, 
and the continually increasing importance of the global economy. Finally, 
efforts are already underway to develop systems of industry-driven occu- 
pational skill standards, with assessment and certification, for purposes 
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of improving work-force skills and productivity and increasing the porta- 
bility of worker skills acquired from multiple sources, especially those 
acquired on the job. 

Those interested in these and other changes in U.S. labor-market poli- 
cies would be well advised to read Politics and Jobs: The Boundaries of 
Employment Policy in the United States by Margaret Weir. Motivated 
by the apparent disparity between American values regarding work and 
U.S. policies regarding employment, the central idea of the book is cap- 
tured in a single sentence: “The first step in changing policy lies in 
recognizing the often invisible linkages that block or redirect the impetus 
for reform” (p. 168). These “invisible linkages” enter the policy arena 
as ideas that dictate the way in which problems come to be defined and 
as political institutions that determine the realm of the possible, perhaps 
quite differently from what might have been suggested by examination 
of public preferences. An obvious, but important extension of this theme 
suggests that possibilities for tomorrow’s decisions are substantially de- 
termined by decisions made today and yesterday. 

Weir’s premise is built upon a rich and detailed history of U.S. employ- 
ment policy from the late 1930s to the early 1980s, and this discussion 
constitutes the book’s greatest strength. She follows the use of Keynesian 
policies to achieve full employment, from exciting initial success to even- 
tual abandonment, giving special attention to the role of widespread 
disenchantment with the War on Poverty and public service employment 
(PSE) in bringing about the demise of an activist federal role in sustaining 
full employment. 

The historical discussion is rewarding, even though it may be familiar 
ground for many readers; the extensive footnotes will provide less famil- 
iar readers with a wealth of background material should they wish to 
investigate further. Particularly valuable points made in the discussion 
include the important long-term impact of having the employment ser- 
vice and vocational education, two potentially crucial players in a na- 
tional employment policy, find their roles greatly diminished as a result 
of early decisions that both should be operated as state-based rather than 
federal systems. The absence of a federal vocational education system, 
for example, creates a serious impediment to current efforts to develop 
youth apprenticeship programs (political opposition from unions also pre- 
sents a serious problem) and occupational skill-standard and certification 
systems. Similarly, Weir’s discussion of the identification of poverty pro- 
grams with urban African-Americans as a major factor in the eventual 
political rejection of such programs not only echoes the unrest of the late 
1960s and early 1970s, but also anticipates the political climate after the 
Los Angeles riots in April 1992. 

Although the history of U.S. employment policy is worthwhile and 
Weir’s interpretation of it easily plausible, her fundamental premise is 
not particularly novel, even if it is one that is not much in evidence in 
policy analysis. The difficulty lies not in recognizing how the definition 
of problems and the structure of political institutions constrain policy 
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responses; rather, it is in building models based on that recognition— 
recognition that is likely to be difficult to quantify—for purposes of pre- 
scribing appropriate policy changes and of making predictions of their 
impact. Nonetheless, her point is important, for, as she suggests, policy 
evaluation research that is frequently limited to only those variables that 
are easily quantified begins to constrain the nature of the policy debate 
to its own terms. For example, while Weir discusses the demise of PSE 
as stemming from long-standing philosophical opposition and: emerging 
problems of waste, fraud, and corruption, one could also point to the 
evaluation research that focused almost exclusively on the extent of job 
creation resulting from PSE, while paying little if any attention to the 
value of services performed under PSE or the training it provided to 
participants. 


Managerial Dilemmas: The Political Economy of Hierarchy. By Gary 
J. Miller. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. Pp. xv +254. 
$47.95. 


Nicole Woolsey Biggart 
University of California, Davis 


Gary J. Miller, author of Managerial Dilemmas: The Political Economy 
of Hierarchy, writes about a classic and enduring social science issue: 
when markets "fail" and economic actors turn to hierarchical firms as 
efficient solutions to economic problems, they must confront a work force 
of self-interested employees. How does an owner control, or in economic 
terms “discipline,” a work force to meet managerial ends? Miller brings 
what he describes as a political economist’s view to the issue of organiza- 
tional control, claiming it represents an alternative to economic theories 
on the one hand, and organizational behavior, particularly as rooted in 
political science and psychology, on the other. 

According to Miller, economists conceive of the control problem as one 
of designing incentive systems and sanctions so that workers will, in fact, 
work. The assumption is that workers are inherently unmotivated and 
so a series of carrots and sticks are necessary to get workers to act in the 
interests of owners. The most recent formulation of this perspective 
in economics is principal-agency theory, wherein a principal (owner) 
has the task of creating an optimal incentive system so that agents 
(employees) find it in their interests to work toward managerial objec- 
tives. 

Miller characterizes the alternative perspective on control as one of 
leadership wherein organizational control results from a manager’s abil- 
ity to inspire “a willingness to cooperate, to take risks, to innovate, to 
go beyond the level of effort that a narrow, self-interested analysis of the 
incentives would summon” (p. 2). Managers, in this vision, have to 
lead workers beyond self-interest. into sacrifice and a communal morality. 
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Miller argues that inspirational leaders can, in fact, confer competitive 
advantage on their organizations. 

Although trying to place himself between these two perspectives, 
Miller is very much wedded to an economics paradigm, although he 
embraces the institutional perspective of Ronald Coase and Douglass 
North. Much of this book is about teasing out the behavioral implications 
of institutional economics and applying them to management-worker re- 
lations. Miller agrees with Coase that most decision making in hierarchies 
takes place authoritatively, not according to internal market mechanisms 
between contracting parties. In his perspective, institutions matter, but 
they are conceptualized as abstracted sets of arrangements that can be 
reduced to game theory conditions. 

In chapter 1 Miller considers the reasons that markets fail and hierar- 
chies emerge: first, information asymmetry, or the situation wherein the 
buyer and seller of labor power do not have sufficient information to 
achieve a successful exchange in the marketplace; second, externalities, 
for example, a situation in which a production team’s efforts are more 
than the sum of individual outputs; third, monopolistic situations that 
distort the flow of labor and other goods. In chapter 2 Miller goes on to 
argue that authority (hierarchy) can be more efficient than market-based 
transactions, and extends the argument to a number of situations using 
game theory. Following Kenneth Arrow’s lead, he argues that democratic 
decision making, for example, in a production team where pay is based 
on group output, will not work because of individual’s shirking. Individ- 
uals in the group will be better off (get more pay) if a dictator sets and 
enforces standards that prevent free riders. But dictatorship itself limits 
information flows from workers to management and creates its own inef- 
ficiencies, a managerial conundrum. 

This managerial dilemma forms the basis for the rest of the book. In 
subsequent chapters Miller considers efficiency dilemmas in multidivi- 
sional firms, where decisions that are efficient for individual divisions 
are not optimally efficient for the firm as a whole, as well as in piece-rate 
incentive systems, transfer pricing, and managerial compensation. He 
concludes that neoclassical economics, with its emphasis on individual 
rationality, will provide suboptimal results at the level of the firm. 

The answer, according to Miller, is cooperation and leadership. Coop- 
eration is rational when political and property rights are dispersed 
throughout the organization, (not a surprising conclusion to sociologists, 
from Marx onward). Using repeated games he demonstrates that properly 
constructed incentives will induce people to sustain cooperative behavior. 
Management’s job, therefore, is to create the proper incentives and a 
cooperative, organizational culture, which he describes as a kind of con- 
tract between owners and workers. It is therefore rational for managers 
to spend time and money on symbolic efforts and other noneconomic 
tasks. 

This conclusion, while perhaps heretical to mainstream economists, 
will seem pretty mundane to sociologists who do not embrace neoclassical 
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assumptions. The book’s intended audience is clearly not sociologists— 
there is little attention paid to the extensive sociological literature on 
organizational control or on theoretical perspectives such as institutional 
theory that deal with nonefficiency explanations for firm structure. If, 
however, one wanted to see how game theory could lead to the well- 
proven sociological idea that groups matter, this might be a book to 
look at. 


Managing with Power: Politics and Influence in Organizations. By Jef- 
frey Pfeffer. Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1992. Pp. viii 4- 391. 
$24.95. 


Mark S. Mizruchi 
University of Michigan 


Sociologists are under increasing pressure to make their work relevant 
to a larger audience. Those who are interested in doing so would do well 
to read this book. Jeffrey Pfeffer has been a leading organizational theo- 
rist for two decades. His work has done much to legitimize the study of 
power, both within and among organizations. In an earlier work, Power 
in Organizations, Pfeffer described the sources and consequences of 
power. In this book, which is directed toward corporate managers, Pfef- 
fer takes his argument a step further. Power is not only a ubiquitous 
feature of organizational life, he argues, but it can also be a positive and 
constructive one. 

This argument concretizes a theme that has been both implicit and 
explicit in Pfeffer’s previous writings: leadership matters. This is an in- 
creasingly controversial position within the sociology of organizations. 
Both population ecology theorists and certain Marxists have downplayed 
the force of leadership. Institutional theorists, although not denying the 
ability of leaders to shape their organizations, have questioned whether 
the gains are more than merely symbolic. Pfeffer takes issue with these 
views. Good leadership can ensure that things get done, he suggests. 
While not underestimating the forces, both internal and external, that 
make such tasks difficult, Pfeffer suggests a plethora of ways by which 
managers can make the most of their situations. 

The primary organizational problem, according to Pfeffer, is not the 
absence of ideas or solutions to problems but rather, their implementa- 
tion. The bulk of the book involves suggestions for accomplishing one’s 
goals. Managers need to understand the bases and centers of power 
within their organization. They need to recognize who is dependent upon 
whom and on whom they can depend in a given situation. It helps to 
have a solid base of resources, including information. They need to know 
how to cultivate allies, build coalitions, and mollify opposition. The man- 
ager’s centrality in social networks is important and needs to be utilized. 
His or her organizational unit will be more effective if its members are 
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unified. It is important for managers to know when to fight for their 
ideas and when to go along, how to control the flow of information, how 
to use data to their advantage, and how to employ symbols to assuage 
opposition. Each of these points is supported with evidence from organi- 
zational research, much of it Pfeffer's own, as well as with entertaining 
anecdotes about corporate, university, and government officials. Pfeffer’s 
favorites include Apple Computer, Bendix, Ford, and the careers of Lyn- 
don Johnson, Robert Moses, and Jim Wright, the former Speaker of the 
House. 

This book contains considerable information, and Pfeffer makes a con- 
certed, largely successful, effort toward making it a “good read.” AL 
though sections of the first half read like a sociology 101 text and parts 
of the second half read like a psychology 101 text, I do not see this as a 
problem. The average manager could benefit from some basic sociology, 
even the simple fact that how someone thinks and acts is affected by 
his or her position in an organization. Not surprisingly, given Pfeffer's 
approach, the book contains some loose ends. Early on (p. 19), Pfeffer 
notes that only after a decision is carried out can we know whether it is 
good or bad, which implies that a decision's consequences can be known. 
Yet much of the book is spent, correctly in my view, pointing out the 
near impossibility of deciphering the consequences of a decision. It is 
crucial to advancement, to take another example, to be situated in a 
powerful wing of the organization. On the other hand, individuals can 
benefit from taking control of weak organizations, as LBJ did with the 
“Little Congress" (pp. 84—86). Appointing loyal subordinates is an im- 
portant mechanism of maintaining control (pp. 104—6), yet the same 
action can backfire if one is viewed as packing a committee (p. 310). 
Perhaps these are not so much contradictions in Pfeffer’s arguments as 
indications of their contingent nature. Clearly there is an appropriate 
time to pack a committee and an appropriate time not to. But how do 
we know which is which until it is too late? In fact, the ex post facto 
nature of much of Pfeffer’s evidence is the most troubling aspect of the 
book. 

This resource dependence model for managers is not for everyone. 
Some will undoubtedly chide Pfeffer for his emphasis on form over con- 
tent. Getting things done is Pfeffer’s concern, whether it is LBJ ramming 
through the Civil Rights Act or Robert Moses bulldozing thousands of 
poverty-striken New Yorkers out of their homes to make room for the 
Cross-Bronx Expressway. Still, there is plenty here for those interested 
in progressive social change. In fact, the main problem that many will 
have with Pfeffer’s argument is his insistence on the separation of ends 
and means. Devious means are often necessary to accomplish decent 
ends, he stresses. The fact that they can also be used to accomplish goals 
that are destructive to large numbers of people does not invalidate their 
utility for more constructive efforts. 

Pfeffer would be the first to admit that this book is not his intellectual 
magnum opus. But there is plenty of food for thought here. In fact, that 
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Pfeffer can be this intellectually stimulating in a book not even directed 
toward academics is a real achievement. I am not entirely convinced by 
his selective use of evidence. But as an attempt to make the writer’s 
academic work useful to a larger audience, this is a book to be studied 
and emulated. 


Money Talks: Corporate PACs and Political Influence. By Dan Clawson, 
Alan Neustadtl, and Denise Scott. New York: Basic Books, 1992. Pp. 
XVv1+ 272. $25.00 (cloth); $13.00 (paper). 


David Knoke 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Duane Andreas, chairman of the giant conglomerate Archer Daniels Mid- 
land, was among the largest contributors to President George Bush’s 
reelection campaign. A few weeks before the election, Bush announced 
in the Rose Garden that pollution limits were being revised upward for 
ethanol additives to gasoline. Is anyone surprised to learn that ADM is 
the major U.S. producer of ethanol from corn? Certainly not the authors 
of this irate inquiry into corporate political action committees (PACs), 
the main vehicle for bundling and channeling corporate funds to national 
candidates of both parties. 

Dan Clawson, Alan Neustadtl, and Denise Scott’s thesis is that “busi- 
ness is usually politically unified, even in congressional activities,” for 
promoting a common agenda (p. 158). Their conclusion about corporate 
hegemony and their recommended campaign financing reforms derive 
from 38 in-depth interviews with PAC officials, supplemented by a mail 
survey and contribution records of the 309 largest business PACs from 
1975 to 1988. Although they had previously explored the quantitative 
data in a series of journal articles, the core of their book’s arguments 
draws extensively from the interview transcripts. Numerous quotations 
build a detailed image of the ideologies, cultural assumptions, and prag- 
matic considerations behind PAC money-raising operations. These chap- 
ters contain the book’s central insights, yielding thick descriptions of 
the narrowed perspectives, self-serving rhetoric, misapprehensions, and 
confused agendas pursued by our largest economic entities. For their 
behind-closed-doors exposés of the institutional thought structures that 
prevailed during conservatism’s long reign in the 1980s, these marvelous 
quotations alone make the book well worth buying. 

Corporate money began to flood (actually drown) national politics after 
the Federal Election Commission ruled in 1975 that firms could solicit 
donations from employees as well as from stockholders. The extent of 
coercion of managers and professionals to cough up contributions varies 
considerably across companies, but actual mobilizations fall considerably 
short of potential maxima. The authors conclude that, by being the big- 
gest gorillas on the campaign funding block, corporations have “no ma- 
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Jor incentives to raise additional PAC contributions” (p. 42). Implicitly, 
should a serious challenge to business domination ever arise, the corpora- 
tions could readily amass whatever cash would be necessary to beat 
it off. (Apparently many felt that saving Bush just was not worth the 
effort.) 

Just what PACs expect in return for spreading largesse among Senate 
and House candidates’ coffers (and especially the unlimited “soft 
money” that goes directly to parties for alleged institution-building activ- 
ities) seems unclear to contributors, politicians, and even outside observ- 
ers. Overt ideology-driven giving is the least important factor, despite 
its momentary triumph during Reagan’s 1980 election. Not only do most 
PACs ignore party affiliations, but they tend overwhelmingly to favor 
incumbents regardless of whether these have a liberal or conservative 
bent. The obvious reason 1s that high reelection rates (over 90%) mean 
that the usual suspects will return to shape policy on the Hill year after 
year, so staying on their good side is imperative. Nor is crude vote buy- 
ing—“Give my company a loophole or we'll back your next oppo- 
nent”—an effective (let alone legal) tactic. The authors argue that corpo- 
rate PAC money builds diffuse networks of obligation and obscure 
indebtedness. They draw intriguing if limited parallels to ritualized social 
gift giving (e.g., PAC men always want to hand over the check in person). 
Exact legislative recompense is not expected, but over time both sides 
assume that exchanges should remain roughly in balance. Yet, many 
PACs appear to make continual donations with only vague hopes of 
reciprocal benefit. As pragmatic, risk-averse players, they prudently 
hedge their bets against a future contingency when calling in political 
chips may spell the difference between survival and legislative decima- 
tion. Hence, PAC donations share many features of fire, flood, and earth- 
quake insurance: You are never really convinced that buying it matters, 
but, by Act-of-God, do you really dare to find out? 

The authors’ case is weakest in the second part of their equation, the 
effort to demonstrate that the billions of campaign dollars translate into 
unified business hegemony over federal policy-making. The evidentiary 
gaps between anecdotal quotes and transindustrial power over legislation 
are too large to be bridged by their research design. The missing context 
is the larger configuration of contending policy players—parties, bureau- 
cracies, legislative coalitions, unions, public interest groups, and social 
movements—all jockeying for varying success to place their issues on 
the agenda and to implement their preferred policies in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial arenas. This book’s selective focus on corporate 
PACs’ getting and spending activity tends to magnify its importance within 
the larger system. Without a thorough, painstaking analysis of the chang- 
ing conditions under which various actors’ interests, resources, and ac- 
tions affect policy decisions, Clawson, Neustadtl, and Scott’s conclusion 
that corporate bucks invariably dominate the public agenda is premature. 
However, they have performed an invaluable service by opening the 
inner workings of this enigmatic world to closer public scrutiny. 
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The United Way: Dilemmas of Organized Charity. By Eleanor L. Bril- 
liant. New York: Columbia University Press, 1990. Pp. xi+382. $17.50. 


Wolfgang Bielefeld 
University of Texas at Dallas 


Eleanor Brilliant’s The United Way is an interesting and important book 
that should appeal to several audiences. It will be very useful to scholars 
and practitioners concerned with the nonprofit sector. The author pre- 
sents a meticulously documented history of the United Way system from 
its roots in the Charity Organization Societies of the 1870s and the charity 
organization movement of the early 20th century up to the late 1980s. 

The chapters lay out the origin and history of the complex interrelation- 
ships between the United Way and the various important actors that 
influenced and shaped it over the years. These include other types of 
charities such as those involved with health care and, more recently, 
those oriented toward social issues, professional groups such as social 
workers and giving professionals, business leaders, labor unions, and 
government. Within the system itself, the interrelations between the na- 
tional office and local United Ways are also considered. 

Throughout, we see the story of an organization facing stresses and 
strains (dilemmas) brought on by an increasingly complex demographic, 
economic, and normative environment and, for the most part, adapting 
remarkably well. Brilliant presents a detailed history of how a major 
facet of the nonprofit sector emerged and attained its present form. This 
is vital information for those seeking to understand and work in this 
area. 

The book’s utility, however, goes beyond this audience. It should also 
be read by organization theorists interested in institutional explanations. 
It will provide them with an excellent example of an organization’s re- 
sponse to an institutional environment that has become more complex 
and uncertain over time. In addition, the book overcomes some of the 
weaknesses found in many institutional analyses. Up to now, institutional 
analysis has primarily focused on the constraints imposed on organiza- 
tions by institutions and has paid scant attention to the fact that rules 
are the product of the interaction of actors with vested interests. The 
dynamics of power and conflict and their consequences for the creation 
and implementation of institutional rules, structures, and processes have 
not been dealt with extensively. This book does so very explicitly through 
the consideration of the conflicts, formal and informal alliances, and 
accommodations made between the United Way and the major actors 
with a stake in organized charity. The result is a fine-grained analysis of 
the role of strategic and political actions in the process of institutional 
change. A few examples will serve to illustrate these points. 

Throughout its history; much of the United Way’s success has come 
about due to its central position in the rule-making system. When the 
United Way could not stop change, its strategy was to become a key 
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organization in the new system. It may have had to yield to change, but 
it has been able to contain and channel it so as to stay in a leadership 
position. In the early 1980s, for instance, legal and congressional actions 
opened up the federal government’s workplace fund-raising drive and 
threatened to dilute the prominence of the United Way. In response, the 
United Way was able to maneuver itself into a position as the manager 
of the new drives. This gave the United Way a great deal of influence 
in the campaigns as a whole as well as the ability to influence the distribu- 
tion of certain funds (p. 125). 

Another important issue is that powerful actors may seek to impose 
incompatible demands on an organization. This is the dilemma the 
United Way faced in the case of William Armory, president of the na- 
tional organization (United Way of America). While this is not covered 
in detail in the book, the material can easily be extended to shed light 
on what happened. Mr. Armory was hired to foster relations with the 
corporate community (p. 252), an extremely important connection for the 
United Way system as a whole. While he succeeded at this, he was forced 
to resign amid a storm of controversy in 1992. Among other things, 
critics pointed to surroundings which they labeled as lavish. These were 
subsequently justified as necessary for attracting the approval of the busi- 
ness community. Clearly, however, other constituencies (including the 
public) vehemently disagreed and the United Way system has suffered. 

In this case, the line between the not-for-profit and the for-profit sectors 
may have become too blurred, with the public’s perception of not-for- 
profit independence being violated in the process. The United Way was 
caught in the unfortunate position of needing to meet the expectations of 
both the business community and the public and they were incompatible. 
The problem, of course, is that both groups have the ability to sanction 
the organization severely. This is merely the latest example of the kinds 
of issues the organization has been facing throughout its history, but it 
clearly illustrates the tightrope that organizations sometimes need to walk 
when dealing with their environments. The point is not so much the 
story how the United Way weathers this particular crisis, but that this 
type of analysis illustrates the origin and consequences of institutional 
dynamics. These are insights important to the advancement of organiza- 
tional theory. 


The Disability Business: Rehabilitation in America. By Gary L. 
Albrecht. Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage, 1992. Pp. viii+328. $46.00 
(cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Gary Kiger 
Utah State University 


In The Disability Business, Gary Albrecht delivers a thorough, well- 
researched, and clearly written work on disability in America. He ex- 
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plores the topic of disability from a variety of perspectives (e.g., the social 
construction of social problems and political economy) to demonstrate the 
interrelatedness of factors (e.g., rehabilitation professionals and disability 
activists) influencing the “disability business.” This approach is welcome 
because it is comprehensive without being strident in defense of a specific 
perspective. 

Rehabilitation in America is big business. Powerful players, like reha- 
bilitation professional organizations, insurance companies, and govern- 
ment agencies, shape how that business is done. Persons with disabilities 
are often, but not always, disenfranchised in the battle over who is de- 
fined as disabled, who is eligible for benefits, how long the benefits will 
continue, what services will be provided, and how rehabilitation services 
will be delivered. Albrecht lays out in an engaging, yet methodical, man- 
ner who the interested parties are in the rehabilitation industry and how 
decisions are made as disability business gets done. 

Albrecht begins by developing two broad analytical schemes. One is a 
constructivist approach. Here Albrecht argues that how disability is de- 
fined shapes how persons with disabilities are treated in interpersonal 
relationships, in relation to government agencies, and in rehabilitation 
settings. For example, if disability is understood as a medical phenome- 
non, the “source of trouble” is with the individual. On the other hand, 
if the inaccessible environment is defined as the “source of trouble,” our 
understanding of disability is significantly different. The battle to define 
disability becomes a “symbolic crusade” with various “moral entrepre- 
neurs" vying for the power to define disability in their favor. Albrecht, 
as he outlines his second analytical scheme, takes Becker’s term moral 
entrepreneurs, in some sense, quite literally. For the interest groups in 
the disability business, there is much at stake financially. 

This view from political economy allows Albrecht to round out his 
analysis by linking microlevel and macrolevel processes. We see how 
powerful medical interest groups used their influence to define disability 
as a medical problem in need of medical solutions. We see also how 
government agencies sought to limit eligibility for disability benefits and 
rehabilitation services. The context for these definitional battles is a capi- 
talist economic system where profit motives operate. The provision of 
rehabilitation goods and services must be handled carefully. The rehabili- 
tation professionals and government officials must appear genuinely con- 
cerned about persons with disabilities even as these professionals and 
officials seek to maximize profits or limit eligibility for benefits. Federal 
court rulings recently have favored the expansion of eligibility definitions 
while the executive branch of government has sought to restrict them. 

Albrecht closes his book with an examination of the persons with dis- 
abilities themselves. While many persons with disabilities are disenfran- 
chised from the rehabilitation system, they are not without power. Dis- 
ability activists organize around the consumer model of rehabilitation 
services. This allows persons with disabilities to be more involved in 
designing and directing their rehabilitation. Additionally, as passage of 
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the Americans with Disabilities Act demonstrates, organized lobbying 
can have a constructive effect on legislation and government services. 
Still, there are many persons with disabilities who are “doubly disadvan- 
taged"—these persons are too often also poor, homeless, unskilled, or 
poorly educated. These are the very people who would benefit most by 
disability rights activism but who are not likely to be active themselves. 
Albrecht addresses this problem, among others, in his final chapter, “So- 
cial Policies for the Disabled.” 

One of the problems, of course, with a book of this breadth is that the 
author needs to make careful choices about depth. In most cases, Al- 
brecht made wise choices. Perhaps one of the topics he could have ex- 
plored in more depth was his discussion of the "sick role." Parson's 
concept is central here because it relates to medical aspects of disability 
and to deviance. The concept of the sick role has generated a large, 
critical literature that could have been examined in more depth as it 
relates to disability as medical trouble and deviance. 

The shortcomings of this book are few. Albrecht has put together a 
thoroughly documented work, the reference sections of which are im- 
mense resources in themselves. The Disability Business should be of 
interest to many social scientists. Clearly, it will engage those with an 
interest in sociology of health. But this book could equally be viewed as 
an excellent case study in social problems. 

The Disability Business will undoubtedly take its place next to other 
notable works in disability studies, such as Marvin Sussman's Sociology 
and Rehabilitation (Washington, D.C.: American Sociological Associa- 
tion, 1965) or Deborah Stone's The Disabled State (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1984). In fact, the appearance of this book at this point 
in time is fortuitous. Quite often sociologists critically evaluate practices 
and policies that have already occurred. Here is an opportunity for a 
book to lead the way as America struggles with health-care policies and 
the rehabilitation aspects of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 


Robust Unionism: Innovations in the Labor Movement. By Arthur B. 
Shostak. Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR Press, 1991. Pp. xi+ 368. $42.00 (cloth); 
$18.95 (paper). 


Stanley Aronowitz 
City University of New York, Graduate Center 


Toward the end of this study, Arthur Shostak cites Clark Kerr’s 1960 
characterization of U.S. unions as a “great social institution remaining 
virtually unmoving on a plateau while society all around keeps on grow- 
ing and changing” (p. 278). The point of Robust Unionism is not only 
to document how some sections of organized labor are moving to meet 
current and future challenges but, perhaps more saliently, to refute the 
view that the labor leaders are “brain dead.” 
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Shostak marshals existing survey data, his own extensive interviews 
with local activists, and valuable case studies that illustrate most of la- 
bor's best strategies. Even without critiquing the decline of the labor 
movement, Shostak cites critics’ and skeptics’ objections to the signifi- 
cance of the listed innovations. Shostak admits that, in many respects, 
the 1980s represented a disaster for U.S. workers. Wages declined, mil- 
lions of jobs were lost, especially in manufacturing and, with the assis- 
tance of the Reagan-appointed National Labor Relations Board, some 
of labor’s rights to organize and bargain collectively were rescinded or 
weakened. He also does not deny that, with the notable exception of the 
dramatic recruitment of public employees and some professionals, labor’s 
organizing record in the past 25 years has been paltry. There is no analy- 
sis of the above, instead, he optimistically focuses on important and 
hopeful cases primarily at the local level, where unions have, in some 
instances, achieved victories. 

For example, labor’s gains among women workers in the 1970s and 
1980s were historic. With some exceptions, American unions had con- 
sisted of male industrial and craft workers, leaving millions of women 
clerical workers outside labor’s ranks. Shostak demonstrates progress in 
the recruitment of women clerical workers in the past 20 years. 

A lone exception to his general stance of cheerleading is his detailed 
and critical case study of the Harvard organizing campaign. Here, Shos- 
tak shows how the organizing drive was able to weather a bruising, 
nearly calamitous, internecine war and adroit employer antiunion tactics 
to win a narrow victory among the university’s overwhelmingly female 
work force. His brief account of the successful San Jose city workers’ 
1977 strike for pay equity provides a taste of the stunning, often unsung 
feminist victories some unions were able to effect, even in an era of 
general union decline. 

Another example of resilience is the revival of the Air Traffic Control- 
lers’ union less than six years after Ronald Reagan’s (1981) swift and 
successful dismissal of more than 11,000 striking controllers. That the 
union won a representation election after this monumental defeat, is a 
testament to the continuing relevance of unions to these technical employ- 
ees. However, Shostak remains silent about the AFL-CIO's abject failure 
to resist Reagan’s brilliant and pervasive antiunion offensive following 
the controllers’ debacle which labor, accustomed to a generally favorable 
climate, was completely unprepared for. In the wake of threats to close 
plants, many key union leaders in the 1980s advised staff and rank-and- 
file activists to make substantial wage, working conditions, and benefits 
concessions in order to save jobs. Of course, the advice proved short- 
sighted and, despite labor’s soft line on collective bargaining, capital 
flight devastated whole industrial regions. 

These omissions aside, Shostak provides valuable information about 
other professions that have recently become unionized, especially the 
600,000 nurses, physicians, and the more than 2.7 million teachers who, 
by 1990, had entered the ranks of organized labor. And, of course, he 
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discusses the athletes' unions as examples of substantial gains made 
among even the highest paid professional employees. 

Against enormous odds, including the antiunion policies of the Reagan 
administration, some local unions fought to improve health and safety 
conditions, especially concerning the dangers of video-display terminals 
(VDTs) in computer-mediated workplaces. Others have worked to de- 
mocratize the workplace and, perhaps more important, have broadened 
the activist base of their own unions. A bricklayers local invited rank- 
and-file members to participate in a wide range of educational, organiz- 
ing, and political activities. Some unions have learned how to build com- 
munity-based coalitions to fight environmental hazards, win local and 
state elections, and improve social and recreational services, especially 
job-creating affordable housing. 

Perhaps the book’s most glaring omission is the little attention paid to 
race issues in the labor movement. Instead of responding to long-standing 
charges that union racism still exists particularly but not solely among 
the crafts, he offers only two examples of unions’ taking a firm stand to 
bring African-Americans into their ranks. In the more recent, a Boston 
Building Trades local’s leadership persuaded members to admit blacks, 
but only after a threat that government antibias regulations would cause 
them to lose work. 

Shostak’s impressive but fragmentary evidence of labor’s vitality fails 
to convince the skeptic that organized labor is anywhere near achieving 
a reversal of its fortunes. And his refusal to ask why labor’s forward 
march was so thoroughly halted and reversed weakens his claim. Yet, 
for those curious about what is being done to arrest labor’s steep descent, 
this concise, but encyclopedic, volume is unique and will remain for some 
time the standard account of the bright side of an otherwise dismal period 
in labor’s history. 


Local Justice: How Institutions Allocate Scarce Goods and Necessary 
Burdens. By Jon Elster. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1992. Pp. 
ix +283. $24.95. 


Carol A. Heimer 
Northwestern University 


Jon Elster observes that life chances in modern societies depend a good 
deal on allocations made by a wide variety of autonomous institutions, 
not just by the market or the government. His purpose in Local Justice, 
then, is to say something about the principles underlying such allocations, 
including how decision principles vary across geographical areas and 
with what is being allocated. The empirical core of the book is a 32-page 
section discussing the allocation of 13 goods and burdens (wartime mili- 
tary service, demobilization from the military, kidneys, worker layoffs, 
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higher education, sperm, rights to adopt, child custody, kindergarten 
spaces, household work, prison spaces, immigration, and wartime ra- 
tioning). 

Elster considers four questions about the allocation of goods and bur- 
dens. He first catalogs the main principles used to justify decisions about 
allocation and notes that most decision makers employ more than one 
principle. Next he discusses the consequences of allocational decisions, 
including the possibility of global injustice resulting from locally just 
allocations. (Because institutions typically do not regard it as their busi- 
ness to compensate for allocations made by other institutions, a person 
can be passed over in the allocation of a series of goods without any 
decision maker thinking that he or she should get preference for a subse- 
quent good to make up for earlier bad luck.) Elster’s explanation of when 
particular allocational principles are employed considers the factors that 
affect decision makers’ preferences and how preferences are aggregated, 
but he does not describe the operative patterns in the relationship among 
allocational principles, goods or burdens to be allocated, and characteris- 
tics of recipients or extracts the deeper principles that might explain 
existing patterns. He does, however, point out systematic differences in 
the extent of motivation by self-interest, efficiency, and equity among 
the general public, potential recipients, those who actually allocate goods, 
and those who institute policies to affect the supply of goods. Finally, 
Elster analyzes the relation between philosophical treatments of global 
justice, that tend to focus on society-wide distributions of welfare, and 
the less internally coherent systems of principles that justify local alloca- 
tions of in-kind goods and services Elster has a dual agenda here: philo- 
sophical treatments, he argues, will help us understand some of the puz- 
zles in empirical patterns by showing us where lay conceptions of justice 
are inconsistent, and studies of how institutions allocate scarce resources 
can provide a richer empirical foundation for theories of justice. 

Readers familiar with Elster’s work will not be surprised at the atten- 
tion given theoretical questions compared with empirical ones or by the 
heavy emphasis on moral philosophy which at times has the character 
of a private dialogue. One hesitates to fault books for not taking the 
tack that the reviewer would have preferred, though in this case Elster 
originally seems to have had a more empirically oriented agenda (see p. 
15). It is Elster himself who suggests (see p. 258, e.g.) that a deeper 
knowledge of the sociology of complex organizations would have im- 
proved the book. Let me propose however, that a stronger orientation 
to how goods are actually allocated rather than to the justifications for 
allocation might have shaped Elster’s analysis. 

Elster pays relatively little attention to the characteristics of recipients 
or to the relations between recipients and allocators. Yet both of these, 
I believe, are fundamental to how goods and burdens are allocated. In 
general, whatever principles allocators might prefer a priori, they tend 
to be influenced by concrete outcomes of the application of those princi- 
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ples. But how much they are influenced probably depends on the nature 
of the relationship between allocator and recipient. This can be thought 
of as an argument about networks (How strong are the ties? How dense 
are the networks?), about organizations (Are there mechanisms to shield 
allocators from potential recipients? Can potential recipients influence 
their fates by forming alliances with key insiders?), or about personal 
relationships (there are many queues, like the queue for cadaver kidneys, 
in which potential recipients are less likely to languish if they have com- 
mitted relatives). One might expect that the more allocators become com- 
mitted to individual recipients, the more pressure they would feel to 
modify universalistic principles, either in the direction of removing dis- 
cretion to prevent corruption or in the direction of mixing principles so 
that the interests of people they had come to care about would not get 
ignored. The pressure to modify rules for the allocation of cadaver kid- 
neys so that African-Americans are as likely as whites to receive trans- 
plants has come from physicians in hospitals with many African- 
American patients. Such pressure would be less likely in situations in 
which allocator and recipient had little or no contact with one another. 

Preexisting social inequalities also tend to figure prominently in the 
allocation of goods and burdens. Thus, we would expect that even if the 
ratio of spaces to applicants were the same in both, discussion about 
immigration would have a different tone from discussion about admission 
to elite universities. It is no accident that students are recruited by atten- 
tive and respectful admissions officers making personal phone calls, while 
immigrants wait long hours in unpleasant surroundings, only to be mis- 
treated by uncivil civil servants. My guess is that allocators will pay more 
attention to equity and less to efficiency with higher-status recipients and 
vice versa for lower-status ones. 

To outline the main principles that people believe should govern the 
allocation of scarce goods without paying much attention to how category 
systems reflect fundamental evaluations of the worthiness of potential 
recipients, that deep commitments between people reshape views about 
who should get what, and that desperate people strategize to get what 
they need seems to me rather like studying social control by looking at 
black-letter law and ignoring courts, police, prisons, and male adolescent 
culture. I overstate my point here. Elster does note the effects of some 
of the factors I mention, making subtle and important distinctions, using 
eminently appropriate examples, and often writing eloquently. But when 
the topic is so interesting and the writer so talented, we want the whole 
story. 
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Choosing Justice: An Experimental Approach to Ethical Theory. By Nor- 
man Frohlich and Joe A. Oppenheimer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1992. Pp. xiv+258. $45.00. 


Fredrik Engelstad 
University of Oslo 


Choosing Justice is a thorough empirical investigation of the social norms 
of income distribution. It is not just another exploratory study, but one 
that relates directly to the core of conceptions of distributive justice in 
moral philosophy. The authors, Norman Frohlich and Joe A. Oppenhei- 
mer, should be credited not only for a well-constructed experimental 
design, but also for exceptionally clear exposition in which they discuss 
counterarguments and possible sources of error with the same vigor as 
they do their own position. 

The authors attempt to test, as directly as possible, John Rawls’s the- 
ory of justice as fairness. This implies an experimental replication of 
Rawls’s idea of what he calls the “original position,” where rational 
actors choose an allocative principle for a society from a position that is 
behind a veil of ignorance, that is, without knowing their own position 
in the distributive structure of that society. Rawls assumes that the actors 
will choose the difference (or maximum) principle: maximizing the wel- 
fare Oe, the amount of “primary goods”) of the social group that is 
worst off. 

Frolich and Oppenheimer contrast the Rawlsian conception with three 
alternatives: (1) the utilitarian idea of maximizing the average income, 
(2) maximizing the average with a floor constraint, and (3) maximizing 
the average with a range constraint. Of these alternatives both authors 
and most of the participants in their experiments prefer the second. 

The authors ingeniously designed an experimental situation to recon- 
struct the original situation behind the veil of ignorance with a maximum 
of realism. Respondents were drawn from two different cultures: North 
America (United States and Canada) and Poland prior to 1989. Partici- 
pants were presented with written versions of the principles and with 
exemplified distributive structures. The results of the experiments are 
indeed impressive: some 78% of the respondents regarded the maximal 
income with a floor constraint as the most just income distribution. 

Confronted with rigorous empirical testing, Rawls’s theory of justice 
seems to fare badly. His principle was rejected nearly unanimously by 
the participants in the experiments. One explanation of this surprising 
fact probably lies in the dominant modes of everyday thinking. In his 
Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass: Belknap Press, 1971, sec. 49), 
Rawls discusses and rejects the idea of a maximum average income with 
a floor constraint, arguing that it is a mixed principle with no guidelines 
for assessing the floor constraint. However, everyday actors, unlike phi- 
losophers, are not so preoccupied with disclosing one unitary principle. 
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Most of us are more eclectic, our mora] intuitions are necessarily bound 
up in contextual factors, like our preconceived notions of motivational 
effects of different distributions and our ideas about “natural” tax sys- 
tems and pension schemes, to mention only a few. Any practical theory 
of ethics has to face this fact. Utilitarianism with a floor is appealing 
because it is easy to understand how it takes into consideration both 
the needs of the weak and the self-realization of the strong members of 
society. 

From another point of view, however, it is also debatable whether the 
experiments of Frolich and Oppenheimer may be considered a test of the 
Rawlsian theory in any strong sense. A somewhat pedantic point is that 
they provided their respondents with a rather unfavorable verbal presen- 
tation of the difference principle, while the possible allocative conse- 
quences of the conception favored by the authors were operationalized 
in a rather tempered manner. One conjecture is that more realistic income 
differences, for example, approximating the actual distribution in the 
United States, would have brought forth greater resistance. At least this 
is probable for respondents in modern welfare states in Northern Europe. 

It may also be asked whether the idea of reconstructing the veil of 
ignorance in an experimental situation is a case of misplaced concrete- 
ness. Rawls’s theory applies to the design of social institutions as a whole, 
not to the choice between fairly benign income differentials. In this con- 
text, his principle of equal liberty holds priority over the maximin princi- 
ple. But the idea of equal liberty is not given any attention in the experi- 
ments. 

Rawls himself underlines that the original position is a purely hypothet- 
ical situation (sec. 20). It is rather a device for shaping our ethical intu- 
itions in an ex post facto situation (secs. 24, 25), where the social implica- 
tions of our choices are fairly clear. In the experimental reconstruction 
of Frolich and Oppenheimer, however, the situation behind the veil of 
ignorance becomes very concrete, while the corresponding social situa- 
tions to be judged are necessarily very vague. This fundamental differ- 
ence between the two choice situations makes it doubtful that an experi- 
mental replication may capture the essence of Rawls's original position. 

Despite these criticisms, Choosing Justice is an important book but 
not because of its enthusiastic attempt to solve deep ethical problems by 
experimental methods. Its importance lies in directing our attention to 
the fact that if moral theory is to escape mere speculation, it has to be 
very conscious about the actual shaping of our ethical intuitions. 
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Power, Norms, and Inflation: A Skeptical Treatment. By Michael R. 
Smith. New York: Aldine De Gruyter, 1992. Pp. ix +307. $44.95 (cloth); 
$21.95 (paper). 


David A. Latzko 
University of Maryland 


Economists are skeptical about sociologists’ ability to contribute to our 
understanding of traditionally economic subject matter such as inflation. 
Power, Norms, and Inflation, accessible to anyone familiar with fresh- 
man economics, can only reinforce this skepticism with its conclusion 
that “the sociological account of the postwar inflation in rich capitalist 
societies is seriously inadequate and adds only a little to. . . the main 
elements of the standard economic account” (p. 6). 

First, the facts: after the Korean War, inflation rates were low and 
similar across nations; in the mid-1960s, rates started to increase but were 
still similar across nations; after 1973, inflation rates rose everywhere but 
at widely different rates; inflation rates came down in the 1980s but much 
faster in some countries than in others. Any adequate explanation of the 
postwar inflation experience must first explain why prices rose and, sec- 
ond, why prices did not subsequently fall on their own or why govern- 
ments failed to take adequate anti-inflationary measures. 

The tales begin with an elaboration of the basic Keynesian, monetarist, 
and rational expectations models. In all three models, inflation results 
from government-induced excessive aggregate demand. The consensus 
among economists is that the narrowness of the bands of inflation across 
countries prior to 1971 is attributable to the fixed exchange rate regime 
and the subsequent dispersal to the shift to flexible rates. The acceleration 
of inflation rates in the 1960s was caused by the United States’s attempt 
to finance both the Vietnam War and the Great Society without tax 
increases. Economists part company on the rest of the story. Keynesians 
view the steady, early postwar inflation as the outcome of reasonable 
government policy while the stagflation of the 1970s resulted from the 
inability of markets to clear, downward inflexibility of prices, and inept 
policy responses. Monetarists claim that both the steady, early postwar 
inflation and stagflation originated from mistaken policies. 

The next chapter considers several theories that argue that inflation 
results from the actions of unscrupulous and short-sighted politicians. 
Such actions can be those of self-seeking bureaucrats who finance popular 
spending programs by monetizing deficits rather than unpopular taxes, or 
politicians who enact an expansionary policy for the short-term benefits of 
lower unemployment while ignoring the inflation that will eventually 
develop, or governments who, as debtors, gain from unexpected inflation 
or any of a number of other possibilities. The strongest piece of evidence 
consistent with a public choice account is that countries with an autono- 
mous central bank have experienced less inflation. 
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The book turns to three theories in which inflation is a by-product 
of the process of secular decline. These theories (unbridled demands, 
institutional sclerosis, and hegemonic decline) seem dated by their over- 
riding concern with the stagflation of the 1970s and really were not devel- 
oped to explain inflation, anyway. À later chapter discusses Marxian 
crisis theories, but these add nothing to the understanding of postwar 
macroeconomics except heated rhetoric. 

The sociological account claims that the postwar inflation was pro- 
duced by a class-based distributional conflict. The sustained full- 
employment following World War II shifted the balance of bargaining 
power to workers, enabling them to translate their aspirations for im- 
proved living standards into higher wages. This wage-push mechanism 
led to inflation, but deflationary policies were ruled out by a politically 
empowered working class. | ; 

The sociological account is unconvincing on both empirical and theo- 
retical grounds. The time-series evidence on worker militancy, wages, 
and prices required for the wage-push explanation is not robust. Many 
of the institutional changes presumed to have induced workers to seek 
higher wages and forced employers to concede cannot be verified. The 
key component of the sociological account is the dubious assertion that 
deflationary policies are precluded because such policies would threaten 
disorder. Yet an inflationary full-employment policy is likely to be a 
greater threat to social peace than a deflationary policy in which the costs 
are borne by a small segment of workers. 

Two chapters are devoted to the question of whether a neocorporatist 
program of centralized bargaining and social democratic government pro- 
vides a superior economic performance. There are both advantages and 
disadvantages, so its ultimate feasibility is an empirical question. But, it 
is hard to bring forth convincing evidence, either way. 

The author aptly faults economic sociology for its tendencies to relabel 
commonplace economics and to exaggerate the importance of social 
classes. Economists do economics by convincing other economists. So, if 
sociologists are to do economics successfully, they must convince econo- 
mists. Stale references to the class struggle will, at best, be ignored. 
However, there is no reason why the sociological tools of behavioral 
norms and power (factors scandalously neglected by economists) cannot 
be convincingly applied to economic phenomena as explanatory vari- 
ables. A starting point would be to demonstrate how a given norm would 
emerge from a world of self-interested individuals. 
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Reasoning and Choice: Explorations in Political Psychology. By Paul 
M. Sniderman, Richard A. Brody, and Philip E. Tetlock. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. Pp. xiv +306. $47.95. 


Neil J. Kressel 
William Paterson College of New Jersey 


After a half-century of evidence from scientific opinion studies, most 
political scientists view the typical American voter as inconsistent, irra- 
tional, inattentive, and abysmally lacking in political information. Al- 
though Paul Sniderman, Richard Brody, and Philip Tetlock do not scrap 
this minimalist portrait of American public opinion, their research sug- 
gests that it is incomplete and, in some ways, unduly pessimistic. 

Reasoning and Choice is an impressive collection of research papers— 
some new, some previously published—-that follow in the tradition of 
Herbert Simon's early work on bounded rationality. The studies draw 
on several state-of-the-art data sets to examine how people reason about 
political choices, given their cognitive and informational limitations. The 
volume addresses several long-standing research issues in political psy- 
chology including public utilization of political ideology, the determinants 
of electoral choice, the correlates of political sophistication, the role of 
affect in political judgment, and the stability of party identification. 

Chapters deal with many political and social concerns (e.g., racism, | 
AIDS, political tolerance, and so forth), but employ a common concep- 
tual approach. Sniderman, Brody, Tetlock, and their 15 collaborators 
assert that citizens can compensate for a lack of political information by 
taking shortcuts in reasoning. In other words, people can dependably 
hgure out what they (and others) favor and oppose, if they find ways to 
simplify their judgments. 

For example, chapter 6 explores a “likability” heuristic. According 
to this cognitive strategy, people assess where particular groups stand 
concerning various political issues by answering two easier questions: (1) 
how they, themselves, feel about the issues in question and (2) how they 
feel about the group whose.views they are assessing. By assuming consis- 
tency among groups they like and issues they support, they can estimate 
political positions with surprising accuracy, even when they possess very 
little direct knowledge about a group's position. This book develops a 
model of heuristic reasoning in which a person's selection and use of 
particular heuristics depends principally on his or her political sophis- 
tication. 

The authors' analysis of reasoning about race relations deserves special 
attention. Chapter 4 deals with the “principle-policy puzzle," which 
concerns the apparent gap between American public support for the prin- 
ciple of racial equality and support for government policies designed to 
realize that principle. The gap is particularly pronounced among edu- 
cated people, from whom one might expect the greatest consistency. 
Some social scientists argue that the principle-policy discrepancy is great- 
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est among the highly educated because education teaches people how 
to say socially desirable (egalitarian) things, although they may possess 
contrary underlying opinions. 

In another chapter, Sniderman, Brody, and Kuklinski present a more 
benign and credible explanation than hypocrisy, based on the predictable 
role of cognitive complexity in belief systems. They argue that simple 
correlations between racial commitment in principle and support for anti- 
discrimination policies do not necessarily indicate fundamental consis- 
tency. The politically sophisticated person is, after all, more likely to 
perceive interconnectedness among a relatively wide variety of sociopolit- 
ical attitudes. For example, compared to a less sophisticated person, he or 
she would more probably view political ideology regarding government 
intervention as a relevant consideration. The authors find substantial 
empirical support for their conclusion that “failing to link principle and 
policy may result precisely from thinking the issue through” (p. 69). 

In chapter 13, Sniderman, Piazza, Tetlock, and Kendrick use an inno- 
vative methodology, called the laid-off worker experiment, to shed light 
on the much touted “new racism” thesis. According to this perspective, 
contemporary racism is more subtle, indirect, and disguised than in the 
past; it is expressed only when people can invoke a plausible, nonracial 
justification for discriminating against blacks. 

Racism, according to the authors, would be evident in the “willingness 
to honor a claim to a public benefit in the case of a nonblack but not in 
that of a black, although the two are otherwise alike” (p. 248). They 
argue that the new racism (if it exists) should emerge when a person is 
given a nonracial pretext for his or her discrimination. To overcome 
obvious problems in measuring the new racism, the authors use a sce- 
nario in which they describe a laid-off worker. When they vary character- 
istics of the laid-off worker, including race, sex, and dependability as a 
worker, they find that conservatives, the “villains” of the new racism 
thesis, “distinctively wish to give a hand to the person who is both black 
and a dependable worker (p. 252). On all other questions explored, the 
laid-off worker technique yields results directly opposite to what the new 
racism thesis predicts. These findings are important, and deserve to play 
a prominent role in public debate on discrimination in America. 

Few students of public opinion or political science will judge Reasoning 
and Choice irrelevant to their interests, but some may deem the work 
unnecessarily burdened with tables, figures, and advanced statistical 
models. Nonetheless, the book is worth the effort it unarguably requires. 
Sniderman, Brody, and Tetlock accurately describe their ideas as still in 
the process of development, but, clearly, they have taken major steps 
toward a well-supported, sensible theory of political reasoning. 
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Institutional Realism: Social and Political Constraints on Rational 
Actors. By Robert Grafstein. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1992. Pp. xii + 244. $30.00. 


Alan Carling 
University of Bradford 


How should we conceptualize the relationship between choice and con- 
straint in social theory? Robert Grafstein addresses this important ques- 
tion with intelligence and verve. Grafstein distinguishes crisply between’ 
conventionalism, which he attacks for locating the constraints directly in 
the consciousness of individual agents, and institutional realism, which 
he supports for allowing the constraints to impinge on agents from outside 
each agent’s conscious awareness. 

Grafstein’s main complaint against conventionalism is that it places 
too heavy a burden on the cognitive capacities of agents. Plausibly, in 
cases such as the stoplight rule, people adopt conventional behavior in 
full knowledge that they are thereby applying a conventional solution to 
a problem of social order.. But this does not mean that other complex 
social institutions can be sustained in the same straightforward manner. 
This criticism applies both to rational choice theories—such as those that 
leave the impression that agents are in a position to, say, rearrange the 
property system of a society at the drop of a hat—and to Parsonian 
functionalism, whose pattern variables make social order dependent on 
individually acquired norms and values. In this book, wrong is said to 
be wrong and Parsons is said, neatly, to “produce . . . an overindividua- 
lized conception of society” (p. 43). 

The argument that contemporary theory places too much emphasis 
on conscious choice is intended to gain support from a doctrine called 
ontological egalitarianism, according to which reality has no hierarchy 
of levels, but in which phenomena all at one level can nevertheless be 
lumped together in various ways to produce entities with aggregate prop- 
erties other than the aggregated properties of their component parts. In 
the light of this doctrine, social institutions emerge as particular slices 
from the network of physical states and relationships that make up social 
reality: slices distinguished, roughly speaking, by their propensity to re- 
produce the conditions for the social actions that constitute them. Strictly, 
and contra Grafstein, under this analysis, conventionalism becomes a 
subset of institutional realism rather than its antithesis, applying wher- 
ever the institution-reproducing feedback mechanism is conspicuously 
transparent to the actors cóncerned. 

All this is very sound and persuasively argued, and it opens the way 
for Grafstein to consider a whole range of cases and mechanisms by 
which social institutions are maintained by the feedback from social ac- 
tions to their conditions of action. The institutions he selects for this 
treatment are those associated with—indeed undermined by—the stan- 
dard problem cases of choice theory: Prisoners Dilemma, Newcomb's 
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Problem, the backward induction argument in iterated games, and the 
paradox of voting. Grafstein regards conditional probability as the main 
solvent of these paradoxes. Take voting: if I believe that there is stochas- 
tic dependence between my voting and other peoples’ voting the same 
way, then my vote counts in effect as more than one vote in my own 
mind, and so it is more likely to effect the outcome in my favor, with 
correspondingly greater propensity to overcome the costs associated with 
casting the vote. This account of social action is licensed by Richard 
Jeffrey’s evidential decision theory (Logic of Decision [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1983]) although defenders of the standard causal 
alternative might think that Grafstein has resolved the paradoxes of 
choice only by attributing false consciousness of cause to social agents. 

There is further doubt about whether these resolutions hinge on the 
ontology of institutional realism, as Grafstein implies. Insofar as condi- 
tional probability judgments replace causal knowledge in the minds of 
agents, one set of beliefs is substituting for another. There is nothing to 
suppose that ontological considerations can determine which type of be- 
liefs agents hold. Sometimes Grafstein writes as if the possession of cer- 
tain conditional beliefs defines membership of an institution; sometimes 
the realist language suggests that the institution is causing individuals to 
have the beliefs whereby the paradox of voting, say, is resolved. In 
neither case is there any explanation of how and why the beliefs are 
caused. The argument suffers at this point from a lack of empirical evi- 
dence and a failure to delve into sociological detail. The same criticism 
applies to the less thorough and successful attack on such wider issues 
as ideology, political organization, and social class in the last part of the 
book. 

The overall argument fails slightly, too, in theoretical imagination. 
Institutional realism holds out the promise of precise investigations into 
the feedback mechanisms by which the effects of social action sustain 
their conditions of action. Grafstein is right to argue that the feedback 
must pass through the individual, but it might do so according to behav- 
ioral or cognitive or psychoanalytic or even biological theories as well as 
rational choice theories. It is to be hoped that Grafstein plans to develop 
this side of his most promising general approach to social institutions. 


Search for the American Right Wing: An Analysis of the Social Science 
Record, 1955-1987. By William B. Hixson, Jr. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. Pp. xvii + 357. $49.50. 


James L. Nolan, Jr. 
University of Virginia 


William B. Hixson's Search for the American Right Wing offers the 
reader a thoughtful and engaging synthesis of social scientific studies 
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of American right-wing activism since the end of World War II. His 
comprehensive analysis of this large and diverse body of literature yields 
several important, if not unexpected, findings. Of particular interest is 
Hixson’s observation that, in spite of the fragmented “organization by 
organization, issue by issue” nature of the existing scholarship, “studies 
of right wing activists over the years suggest a greater continuity in 
attitudes and values than might otherwise be suspected” (p. 306). He 
suggests that these common attitudes have a characteristically anticosmo- 
politan flavor and are derived from certain worldviews that transcend 
socioeconomic position. Furthermore, Hixson views right-wing attitudes 
as representative of the core of American political life (rather than as a 
reactive marginal faction) which, he believes, explains their durability 
up to the present and portends their continuance in the future. 

The book follows four chronological segments, moving from an analy- 
sis of support for Senator Joseph McCarthy in the early 1950s, to the 
“radical right” organizations of the early 1960s, to the presidential candi- 
dacies of George Wallace, to the mobilization of the “New Right” in the 
late 1970s. These historical landmarks of the American right wing were 
determined by the focus of published social scientific studies; a focus 
which Hixson believes is skewed, at times in “almost eccentric direc- 
tions.” Nevertheless, he artfully ties the literature together by tracing the 
conceptual development of particular underlying themes. These include 
considerations of whether the American right wing is an “elite” or 
“mass” phenomenon, whether it can be best understood as a product of 
or reaction against modernization, and the importance of distinguishing 
between the influences of political conservatism (or economic libertarian- 
ism) and theological conservatism (or moral traditionalism). 

One notable feature of Hixson’s work is his conceptual development 
of the term, “status politics.” According to Hixson, the idea of “status 
politics” originated in the influential work on McCarthyism, The New 
American Right (Daniel Bell, ed. [New York: Criterion Books, 1955]), 
although its meaning, as used in this volume, is a bit ambiguous. Follow- 
ing the book’s publication, however, scholars came to associate “status 
politics” more precisely with the idea that McCarthyism was the “ex- 
pression of the ‘status’ anxieties of specific groups in the population,” 
and that these anxieties—held in particular by “the upwardly mobile 
descendants of recent immigrants” and the “displaced old-American 
type"—found their expression in the form of “rage against imagined 
subversive adversaries,” that is, McCarthyism (p. 13). 

When the idea of status politics was picked up in subsequent studies 
its meaning changed. For example, in the early 1960s, Joseph Gusfield 
reformulated the idea of status politics by de-emphasizing the importance 
of “economic interests” in deference to the idea of common “cultural” 
affinities. Status groups were understood by Gusfield to consist of individ- 
uals who share “a common culture in the form of standards of behavior 
and who seek to control the distribution of prestige” using governmental 
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power to legitimize “their subculture and to stigmatize others” (p. 101). 
From this perspective, the idea of status politics was expanded to include 
motivations other than frustration with socioeconomic position. 

Later, in reference to the right-wing activism of the 1970s, Ann Page 
and Donald Clelland further revised Gusfield’s reformulation of status 
politics. Not only did they reject the idea of an economic basis for cultural 
conflict, but they moved away from the idea of a struggle over prestige 
as well. These authors asserted that “status politics is not in essence the 
attempt to defend against a declining prestige but the attempt to defend a 
way of life” (p. 201). They replaced status politics with a new term—the 
“politics of life style concern”—which made more central the idea of 
life-style while maintaining the “solid core of the ‘status politics’ con- 
cept.” Specifically, Page and Clelland observed how conflicts between 
“cultural modernists’ and ‘cultural fundamentalists’ cut across eco- 
nomic and educational lines” (p. 201). 

Hixson sees these subtle changes in the conceptual understanding of 
status politics as significant to an overall understanding of the American 
right wing. Not only does he identify the latter formulation of status 
politics—which emphasizes the primacy of worldview over the earlier 
emphasis on the struggle over prestige—as the most salient for under- 
standing the role of the New Right in the 1980s, but he sees it as an 
important central theme for comprehending the sources of American 
right-wing activism more generally. As such, he argues that "in spite of 
the massive amount of effort social scientists have invested in trying to 
find it, there is no single socioeconomic base for right-wing activism" (p. 
xxv). Moreover, he identifies the importance of “certain world views. . . 
most notably those arising from a common religious orientation" to be a 
significant attitudinal feature of right-wing activists (p. xxvi). I highlight 
Hixson's treatment of status politics, in part, because of its consistency 
with the findings of several other recent studies that similarly depict 
cultural conflict as emanating from two fundamentally divergent cosmol- 
ogies in American culture (i.e., J. D. Hunter's Culture Wars [New York: 
Basic Books, 1991] and Robert Wuthnow’s Restructuring of American 
Religion [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988]). 

In the final analysis, Hixson is to be applauded for making accessible 
to the reader a complex and fragmented body of literature and for provid- 
ing a serious and creative synthesis of the important social scientific ex- 
planations of right-wing activism from 1955 to 1987. Search for the Amer- 
¿can Right will not have wide appeal among nonspecialists, but it will 
prove an indispensable resource for any student interested in the social 
and cultural dynamics of modern American politics. 
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Banding Together: The Rise of National Associations in American Higher 
Education, 1887-1950. By Hugh Hawkins. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1992. Pp. xvii+295. $39.95. 


James C. Hearn 
University of Georgia 


Conventional wisdom would suggest that any historical analysis of na- 
tional centralization of American higher education would be brief. Rela- 
tive to the postsecondary education arrangements of other nations, the 
U.S. approach has traditionally been seen as diversely organized, tolerant 
of competition, and extraordinarily sensitive to the will of local publics 
and other institutionally specific constituencies. In short, to speak of 
centralization in this context is to entertain an oxymoron. Without deny- 
ing the elements of truth in this viewpoint, Hugh Hawkins’ Banding 
Together builds a case for the proposition that the historical forces sup- 
porting national conformity, coordination, control, and hierarchy in the 
United States have each been somewhat underestimated. 

Although neither a strong national ministry of education nor a power- 
ful academic guild has emerged in this country, U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities have been the agents of their own national centralization, according 
to Hawkins. Since the late 19th century, Hawkins suggests, a small but 
prominent group of voluntary associations of higher education institu- 
tions has pursued the delicate task of addressing needs for national action 
while steering clear of outright national control by either the government 
or the professions. For Hawkins, the result was clear by midcentury: the 
associations “had promoted centralization without denying the necessary 
multifariousness of the human struggle against ignorance" (p. 221). 

Hawkins, the author of definitive works on Charles W. Eliot and 
on the development of Johns Hopkins University, is a historian. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, Banding Together is determinedly nonquantita- 
tive, relying mainly on minutes of meetings, correspondence, and per- 
sonal recollections. The book considers five significant associations from 
their origins in the late 19th century up to 1950: the American Council 
on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the National Association of State Universities, 
and a variously named association of land-grant institutions. 

Hawkins proposes that an “associationalist ideology” motivated the 
formation and continuation of the new voluntary national organizations 
for colleges and universities. Associationalism’s advocates “saw institu- 
‘tional isolation breeding poverty and powerlessness, arbitrariness and 
poor education” and sought to make “existence risky for mavericks, 
casting doubt on the acceptability of their degrees and endangering en- 
rollment and financial support” (p. xii). The author argues that associa- 
tions came to serve their members mainly by helping standardize aca- 
demic procedures and definitions, by legitimating and enforcing certain 
standards of quality, by coordinating domestic and international efforts,.. 
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and by offering “mutual prestige enhancement and mutual counsel” (p. 
221). Hawkins suggests that the associations were less successful in an- 
other, increasingly important activity: directly influencing federal policy. 

Of course, the benefits of the associations for their members accrued 
only within the bounds of institutions’ ongoing control of their own gov- 
ernance. Through their associations, institutions sought to balance the 
undeniable rewards from coming together with their equally undeniable 
interests in maintaining autonomy. Beyond appeals to efficiency, to cor- 
dial collegial relations, to market considerations, to status aspirations, 
and to lofty social and educational values, there was little force behind 
the associations’ decisions. 

Some criticisms may be raised regarding Banding Together. The orga- 
nization of the text is sometimes disorienting: thematic discussions and 
associational histories occasionally mix confusingly. In addition, the Col- 
lege Board, a significant player in the standardization movement of the 
early part of the century, is too little mentioned in the text’s substantial 
discussion of that topic. Conversely, the amount of descriptive, largely 
uninterpreted detail on both individuals and organizations here may 
strike social scientists with causal orientations as excessive. Finally, some 
sociologists will undoubtedly complain that Hawkins seems to subscribe 
a bit too fully to “great man” understandings of history. 

In sum, it is well to remember what Banding Together is and is not. 
Although it is most certainly a historical inquiry, it is not exactly social 
history and is definitely not historical sociology. Those seeking hard evi- 
dence of the pace, breadth, and depth of the cooperative impulse among 
colleges and universities will not find sufficient material in the book. 
That it falls short as a social scientific analysis of interorganizational 
relations and organizational ecology is no mark against the volume, how- 
ever. Hawkins did not intend such an analysis. On its own terms, the 
book succeeds as a convincing protrayal of the formative years of postsec- 
ondary education’s most familiar associations. The author has a story to 
tell, and he tells it reasonably well. In his introduction, Hawkins notes 
that “There should be some grist here . . . for the mills of organizational 
theorists" (p. xii). He has it precisely right. Hawkins’ competent, engag- 
ing historical work provides an appealing scholarly invitation to those 
more comfortable pursuing alternative forms of analysis. 


Fields of Knowledge: French Academic Culture in C omparative Perspec- 
tive, 1890—1920. By Fritz Ringer. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xii - 379. $64.95. 


David Swartz 
Yale University 


Known to sociologists for his seminal work, The Decline of the German 
Mandarins: The German Academic Community, 1890—1933 (Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969), Fritz Ringer now extends his 
intellectual historian craftsmanship to French soil. Ringer argues that 
status factors, particularly those relative to education, have not been 
fully appreciated as formative influences in the development and internal 
structuration of the middle classes in Western Europe. Moreover, the 
role of educational institutions needs to figure more prominently in the 
writing of intellectual history. The Decline demonstrated these arguments 
in the case of Germany where an educated elite centered in the university 
and associated with the state came to enjoy a powerful influence on 
national culture and public life only to see some of its power usurped by 
the relatively late-arriving entrepreneurial class. This now becomes the 
comparative basis for evaluating French academics during the 1890—1920 
period. 

Ringer employs Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of “intellectual field” as the 
organizing principle for identifying the structure and terms of struggle 
over educational reform in the two countries. The transformation of 
French (and also German) secondary and higher education at the turn of 
the century occurred through the logic of fields. A critic of the “history 
of ideas” tradition in intellectual history, Ringer contends that ideas are 
positional and relational in that “they can be adequately characterized 
only in their complementary or oppositional relationships to each other” 
(p. 5). Rather than study the work and biographies of individuals and 
small groups, Ringer samples intellectual fields. This permits him to 
identify “fields of discourse” that reveal the kinds of issues reformers 
confronted and the tacit assumptions they made. 

In an analysis of a sample of essays, lectures, and parliamentary com- 
mission testimonies, Ringer examines the controversy between 
spokesmen and critics for French secondary and higher educational re- 
form at the turn of the century. He identifies a “field of discourse” that 
is polarized by defenders of the traditional culture générale against the 
“modernist” challengers. The struggle pitted specialized researchers 
against generalist men of letters over what Ringer considers to be the 
“vital core” of liberal education in the European tradition; namely, tex- 
tual interpretation, the development of the sciences notwithstanding. The 
struggle found its analogue in Germany between the “orthodox” major- 
ity and the “modernist” minority. 

The field concept also permits Ringer to advance another “central 
thesis” of his study; namely, his criticism of a technical functionalist 
view of education. Ringer argues that the transformation of the French 
and German educational systems was only very loosely connected to 
industrialization and its accompanying ideology of economic individual- 
ism and utilitarianism. Such “outside” influences were “refracted by the 
structure of the field itself” (p. 5). Moreover, in the self-cultivation of 
the German Bildung or in the general quality of mind of the French 
culture générale, both systems produced alternative sources of individual- 
ism that would clash with the utilitarian modes of bourgeois society and 
help define modern intellectual roles in both countries. 
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The usefulness of the field-analytic perspective can be further illus- 
trated in Ringer’s comparative history of positivism in Germany and 
France. If many French reformers embraced positivism whereas Ger- 
mans abhorred it, we find the actual meanings of positivism differed 
substantially in the two intellectual environments. How tempting it is to 
assign to methodological doctrines familiar to us a kind of universal 
status. Ringer’s field-analytic treatment of French and German positiv- 
ism demonstrates once again the historically contingent nature of all intel- 
lectual projects. 

In the concluding chapter, Ringer states briefly his own theory of inter- 
pretation as “a complex empirical and rational enterprise analogous to 
translation” (p. 316) that insists upon a “hermeneutical and historical 
distance between the reader and the text” (p. 321). This view sets him 
apart from both the French positivist tradition and the identificationist 
strand in the German hermeneutical tradition. It also demarcates Ringer 
as a critic of deconstructionism (See his exchange with Martin Jay in 
Theory and Society [June 1990]. Texts can have multiple and self- 
contradictory meanings, but for Ringer their location in an intellectual 
field shows that this variation is finite. Moreover, not all readings are 
equal in quality, as the rationality model permits one to discern. When 
done empirically, rationally, and with hermeneutical and historical re- 
move, textual interpretation can have a transforming effect on our under- 
standing and our way of life. Interpretation offers the possibility to tran- 
scend, if only partially, the cognitive limitations imposed by intellectual 
fields. For Ringer, this is what education is all about. 

Ringer astutely interweaves concerns of comparative intellectual his- 
tory, historical sociology of knowledge, and sociology of education 
throughout this work. Readers with interests in any of these fields should 
examine this important scholarly contribution. 


Postmetaphysical Thinking: Philosophical Essays. By Jürgen Habermas, 
translated by William Mark Hohengarten. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1992. Pp. xx+240. $22.50. 


Garry M. Brodsky 
University of Connecticut 


For over a quarter of a century Jiirgen Habermas has been articulating 
and defending a humanist position in which pride of place is given to a 
“concept of reason that is skeptical and postmetaphysical, yet not defeat- 
ist” (p. 116). The eight essays in Postmetaphysical Thinking deal with 
the general character of this project and show how the theory of commu- 
nicative rationality central to it copes with philosophical problems of 
meaning and casts light on questions of subjectivity and individuality 
that have long puzzled philosophers and sociologists. In addition, here 
as elsewhere, Habermas calls attention to the political ramifications of 
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his views and associates his effort to spell out a concept of reason that is 
different from instrumental reason with a defense of the “normative 
content of modernity” and “of the ideas of 1789” (p. 12). 

Habermas’s theory of communicative rationality 1s presented as an 
alternative to a return to pre-Kantian forms of metaphysical thought, on 
the one hand, and radical contextualism, on the other. While contextu- 
alists argue that the distinction between truth and opinion cannot be 
upheld and that there are no grounds for thinking we can appeal to 
standards of rationality that are universally valid (p. 136), Habermas 
denies this. He thinks we can and do make use of the distinction between 
opinion and truth. In addition, he argues that we have a concept of 
reason that can serve the purposes of social theory by showing us how 
to formulate the socially indispensable notion of “an intersubjectively 
formed common will” (p. 141) and, more strongly, provide the “formal 
characterization" of “a life that is not misspent" (pp. 145—406). This 
concept is postmetaphysical rather than metaphysical. Metaphysical 
thought (with the exception of the Aristotelian tradition that is explicitly 
excluded from consideration in this work) equates being with thought, 
favors conceptual or ideal unity over perceptible, material diversity, be- 
lieves in the “redemptive significance of the contemplative life" (p. 29), 
and finds reason in the intelligible natural and human worlds it allegedly 
uncovers. Postmetaphysical thought, however, acknowledges the cogni- 
tive authority of the empirical sciences and the kind of “procedural ratio- 
nality” (p. 33) to which they appeal, insists on the “finitude, temporality 
and historicity" of reason and, instead of opposing theory to practice, 
roots theory in the life world and in our prescientific dealings with things 
(p. 7). 

The postmetaphysical position Habermas favors is also opposed to the 
outlook that he dubs "the philosophy of consciousness" (pp. 12—13, 31, 
153). For. while the philosophy of consciousness seeks to achieve (some, 
at least) of the goals of metaphysics by deriving universal and necessary 
truths from the conditions of subjective and objective knowledge situated 
in a world-constituting transcendental subject, Habermas takes the lin- 
guistic turn and “detranscendentalizes” reason (pp. 39—44). He argues 
that by exploiting the pragmatics of language, that is, the situation in 
which speaking human beings “come to an understanding with one an- 
other about something in the world" (p. 43), he can retain some part of 
the normative content of metaphysics and the philosophy of conscious- 
ness without making reason incorporeal or generating any of the dualisms 
found in the thought of Descartes and Kant et al. (pp. 142—46). 

These general ideas are developed in Habermas's exceptionally rich 
and powerful examination of the problems of individuality (pp. 149—204). 
Here he argues that the notion of communicative rationality that he traces 
to ideas found in Humboldt’s account of language helps us appreciate the 
ideas of Mead which contain the *key to the solution of this final and 
most difficult of the problems left behind by metaphysics" (p. 144). This 
problem consists in formulating a concept of individuality that is ade- 
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quate to our sense of ourselves as not simply singular but unique, irre- 
placeable beings. Metaphysics fails to solve the problem because it deals 
with individuality in general terms and can, at best, grasp the individual 
as the accidental, and the philosophy of consciousness fails because it 
makes the mistake of thinking that subjectivity will be uncovered by 
introspection instead of realizing with Humboldt and Mead that individ- 
uation is not “the self-realization of an independently acting subject car- 
ried out in isolation and freedom” (p. 152) but a linguistically mediated 
affair in which the phenomena of individuality, intersubjectivity, and 
life-historical identity emerge as human beings interact with one another. 
While it can be argued that this fails to capture that moment of individu- 
ality and subjectivity found when subjects encounter themselves in “iso- 
lation and freedom,” it must still be granted that Habermas’s discussion 
illuminates many of the important connections between individuation 
and socialization. 

More generally, the essays in this volume devoted to the thought of 
C. S. Peirce and G. H. Mead and to the attempt to “level” the distinc- 
tion between philosophy and science, on the one hand and literature, on 
the other, are vintage Habermas. They are grounded in a thorough mas- 
tery of the material discussed, and they are invariably insightful both in 
themselves and because they reflect and embody an understanding of 
“the whole of things.” The translator’s clear, insightful introductory 
essay adds to the value of the volume. 


Maurice Halbwachs on Collective Memory. Edited, translated, and with 
an introduction by Lewis A. Coser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1992. Pp. 244. $41.00. 


Suzanne Vromen 
Bard College 


To Maurice Halbwachs (1877-1945), a French sociologist and collabora- 
tor with Durkheim, we owe the earliest sociological study of memory. 
Between 1925 and 1944 he wrote three major works on this topic. Lewis 
Coser has now translated sections from two of these works, The Social 
Frameworks of Memory, originally published in 1925, and The Legendary 
Topography of the Gospels in the Holy Land, published in 1941. Halb- 
wachs’s last work on memory appeared posthumously in 1950 and was 
translated in 1980 as The Collective Memory (New York: Harper and 
Row), with an introduction by Mary Douglas. 

Halbwachs’s interest in memory is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
his teacher,.the philosopher Henri Bergson. Inspired by him, Halbwachs 
studied philosophy at the Ecole Normale and first pursued a career as a 
philosopher. Soon, however, he was attracted to the social sciences, be- 
came part of the Durkheimian group and contributed regularly to the 
Année sociologique. After World War I, Halbwachs followed Georg Sim- 
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mel in the chair of pedagogy and sociology at the University of Strasbourg 
(French again), moving in 1935 to the Sorbonne and in 1944 to the presti- 
gious Collége de France. 

Halbwachs made the relationship between memory and society his 
central program. In The Social Frameworks of Memory he argued against 
considering memory an exclusively individual faculty. To remember 
means to be tied to collective frameworks of social reference points that 
allow memories to be coordinated in time and space. Not only are memo- 
ries acquired through society, they are recalled, recognized, and located 
socially. Memory also orders the experience and ensures the continuity 
of collectivities. Halbwachs detailed the collective memories of families 
(e.g., as they are embedded in first names), religious groups, and the 
nobility. Rooted not only in traditions but also in images and ideas de- 
rived from the present and in a concrete experiential reality, these collec- 
tive memories are not pure recollections but reconstructions. 

Halbwachs’s views on memory stand in sharp opposition to Henri 
Bergson’s intuitive stance. For Halbwachs, consciousness of duration is 
a social fact. To remember, one needs others; to remember is to under- 
stand a relation. The memorable events in the lives of groups to which 
the individual belongs serve as a coherent system of reference points for 
recall. | 

Halbwachs treated religious collective memory empirically in The Leg- 
endary Topography of the Gospels in the Holy Land. By surveying sacred 
sites in the Holy Land in detail, he showed that the locations of major 
events linked to the origins of Christianity change according to significant 
doctrinal and political developments. Therefore, he contended, these lo- 
calizations serve as means of legitimation, as didactic modes, as a kind 
of “staged authenticity.” 

Coser’s introduction is a signal contribution to our knowledge of Halb- 
wachs. Always a talented synthesizer, Coser uses contemporary scholar- 
ship to place Halbwachs in context and to present a comprehensive and 
lucid sketch of his life and works. Coser also offers creative speculations, 
for example, about the reasons that might have led Halbwachs to opt 
for Durkheim and sociology, and he provides a valuable discussion of 
Halbwachs’s legacy. Some minor biographical points need rectification. 
For example the version of Halbwachs’s arrest in 1944 is incorrect (p. 7). 

The book contains selections from two different texts. The first half of 
the original work on the social frameworks of memory is reduced in the 
translation to 25 pages, the second half, which treats the collective memo- 
ries of groups, is completely translated. From the second text only the 
conclusion is included. What we miss therefore, among other things, is 
the continuity of Halbwachs’s confrontational dialogue with Bergson and 
the discussion of the localization of memories. Coser, however, compen- 
sates for the fragmentation by the excellence of his introduction. 

Coser objects to what he calls Halbwach’s presentist approach, 
whereby the past considered only as a reflection of present concerns and 
becomes a string of discontinuous snapshots (pp. 25—26). The criticism, 
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I think, is not justified. Halbwachs was clearly aware of historical conti- 
nuity and of the particular mix of past traditions and present concerns 
that shape collective memory (pp. 120-21, 188). He was fascinated by 
the topography of the Holy Land precisely because it was such an extra- 
ordinary case, one in which vestiges of the past had been obliterated. 
Marc Bloch, the historian and a Strasbourg colleague, had no prob- 
lem in his review of Les Cadres Sociaux de la Memóire in discerning 
this fusion of past and present, yet he set Halbwachs's future agenda 
by asking him to give more attention to distortions and “false memo- 
ries." 

Coser has grappled valiantly with a language often awkward and con- 
fusing; his effort is our gain. Unfortunately he has not been helped by 
expert proofreading. Typos abound, words are missing and the page 
numbers that supposedly identify the translated fragments in the original 
version have no connection with reality. 

A critical reading of Halbwachs's finest works raises questions about 
representations, continuity, and change, legitimation, authenticity and 
identity. It is timely that we finally have access to it. 


Thorstein Veblen and His Critics, 1891—1963: Conservative, Liberal, and 
Radical Perspectives. By Rick Tilman. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. Pp. 356. $39.50. 


Sidney Plotkin 
Vassar College 


No writer is prone to causing more dismay among the taxonomists of 
social theory than Thorstein Veblen. An authentic American radical, to 
be sure, Veblen’s ideas encompass significant strands of conservative and 
liberal, as well as radical thought. Thoroughly opposed to modern busi- 
ness enterprise for its power to sabotage production, distort consumer 
preference, and dominate the state, Veblen was as pessimistic as any 
Burkean conservative about the difficulties of coherent social change and 
as committed as any classical liberal to the simple virtue of “live and let 
live.” Rick Tilman’s study is a valuable effort to answer the question, 
What has American social science made of this most recalcitrant of 
minds? The short answer is, not much. 

Its range and reading of sources, alone will make this book indispens- 
able to Veblen scholars. Tilman has uncovered some real gems, for exam- 
ple, a little known review by George Herbert Meade of The Nature of 
Peace (New York: Macmillan, 1917). However, those thirsting for a new 
interpretation of Veblen will have to be patient. Tilman’s study provides 
neither a summary nor a new synthesis of Veblen’s ideas, and its argu- 
ments assume a good working knowledge of Veblen’s many books and 
essays. In this first of a proposed three-volume analysis of Veblen’s rela- 
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tion to 20th-century social thought, Tilman says a good deal more about 
Veblen's American critics than about Veblen himself. Indeed a more 
appropriate title for the work under review might well have been “Veb- 
len’s American Critics, 1891—1963.” (Later monographs will focus on 
Veblen’s European influences and his relation to social theories since 
1945.) 

Tilman’s project here is to examine how American conservative, lib- 
eral, and radical thinkers have taken Veblen on, and to ask why, after 
a century of writing on Veblen, we still lack what Allan Gruchy called 
“a definitive reappraisal of Veblen’s entire system of thought” (p. 12). 

In essence, Tilman’s answer is that disciplinary and ideological frag- 
mentation in the social sciences has precluded a unifying or singularly 
effective interpretation of Veblen’s ideas. Disagreeing over matters as 
basic as the nature of social order and change, the proper organization 
of the economy, the role of the state, and the place of the individual in 
society, political intellectuals have used the critique of Veblen as a way 
to reaffirm their own doctrinal views. Much more an object of scholarly 
exploit than idle curiosity, Tilman’s Veblen has been very much a whip- 
ping boy for social scientists unable to separate their scholarship from 
their politics. Thus conservative Frank Knight strengthens the claim of 
neoclassical value theory by showing the deficiencies of Veblen’s social 
theory of value, Daniel Bell celebrates American pluralism by debunking 
what he sees as Veblen’s technocratic authoritarianism, and critical theo- 
rist Theodore Adorno defends the Marxian dialectic by criticizing Veb- 
len’s evolutionary model of change. Only rarely in these and related 
cases, argues Tilman, is Veblen’s work examined in anything like an 
objective fashion or even so much as taken on its own terms. 

Tilman’s great service is to document the range and scope of the politi- 
cal uses of Veblen in American intellectual life. But how far does it really 
get us in our understanding of Veblen’s work itself to say that his books 
have been tool and target in the ideological wars of American social 
science? Much the same could be said about the fate of any major figure 
in the social sciences, or in literature, for that matter. Ideological dispute 
is not unique to Veblen scholarship. But to read Tilman is to see that he 
is onto an important issue here. For American social theorists, Veblen 
has served more often as ideological foil than as an object of serious 
investigation, much less as a source of theoretical principles worthy of 
emulation and creative development in their own right. In this sense, 
paradoxically, it is Veblen’s failure to capture a truly central place in 
American intellectual life that is the big question at stake in Tillman’s 
study. But this is a question that I do not think can be completely an- 
swered apart from the systematic critical investigation of Veblen’s work 
itself. 

My own hunch, and I suspect Tilman might agree, is that a reasonable 
answer to the question of Veblen’s position in American thought will 
eventually have to concentrate less on economic theory than on that 
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wonderfully ironic combination of technological preoccupation, cultural 
skepticism, and political anarchism that forms the bedrock of all his 
work, from Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Macmillan, 1899) to 
the outrageous polemic against America’s wartime hysteria, “Dementia 
Praecox” (1922; found in Essays in Our Changing Order, edited by 
L. Ardzrooni [New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 1964]). Nonetheless, for 
any scholar willing to tackle Veblen’s books on their own terms, Rick 
Tilman’s analysis of their American critics will be an invaluable 
guide to the many important minds who have read Veblen for political 
purposes. 


The European Experience of Declining Fertility, 1850—1970: The Quiet 
Revolution. Edited by John R. Gillis, Louise A. Tilly, and David Levine. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1992. Pp. 385. $49.95. 


Richard Lachmann 
State University of New York, Albany 


For a long time, historical demographers have explained the steady de- 
cline in fertility, which began in parts of Europe in the mid-19th century 
and is occurring in many parts of the world today, by the rubric, “the 
demographic transition.” More often presented as a description of the 
demographic aspects of modernization than as a causal model, the decline 
in fertility is associated with a decline in the childhood death rate (which 
allowed parents to realize their desired family size with fewer births) and 
with an increase in family incomes (which allowed and encouraged par- 
ents to invest in a few quality children instead of producing more off- 
spring who, in place of being educated, would work on the family farm 
or be hired out for wage labor). Those factors, in turn, are presented as 
products of economic growth. 

Over the past two decades, historical demographers have done detailed 
work to determine the timing and location of fertility decline in Europe, 
and its association with economic, cultural, and other demographic vari- 
ables. As George Alter points out in the opening essay of this volume, a 
magisterial review of theories of fertility decline, the data collected for 
Europe have cast doubts on the notion of a unilinear demographic transi- 
tion through which all societies have passed or will pass in the same 
manner. First, in some regions of Europe, fertility decline preceded 
rather than followed significant decreases in the death rate. Second, ur- 
banization and industrialization explain relatively little of the different 
patterns of fertility decline within Europe, and third, “regional patterns 
of fertility decline [throughout Europe] conformed very closely to linguis- 
tic regions. with little relation to indicators of economic development" 
(p. 21). 


David Levine returns to the negative findings of regional-level analyses 
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in the postscript to this collection. Levine explains that regional-level data 
mask occupational and cohort specific developments which “reflected a 
peculiar relationship between production and reproduction that was first 
provoked and then rendered anachronistic by the impact of industrial 
capitalism on the proletariat” (p. 328). Levine argues that the demo- 
graphic transition in Europe really was “many fertility declines” (p. 329) 
with a multiplicity of causes. The essays that make up the body of this 
collection aim to illuminate some of the principal causes and to identify 
the groups they particularly affected. 

Wally Secombe points out that, since abstention, coitus interruptus, 
and abortion remained the dominant modes of birth control until the 
1920s when contraceptives began to be used widely, fertility limitation 
was delayed throughout Europe by men’s unwillingness to restrain them- 
selves sexually. Only in the early 20th century, when families lost much 
of the opportunity to profit from children’s wages, did men agree to their 
wives’ desires to limit fertility. John Gillis offers an implicit challenge to 
Secombe’s emphasis on economic factors when he argues that “it is time 
that the strongly gendered and historically specific meanings of both 
motherhood and fatherhood be reintegrated into all accounts of reproduc- 
tion” (p. 31). Gillis points to a shift in conceptions of fatherhood and 
motherhood, as evidenced in the rituals of childbirth, first among the 
elite in the 18th century, then for the larger middle class of the 19th 
century, and only later and still in limited ways for the working class 
and rural poor. Femininity came to be defined by motherhood, and 
"women saw care of their biological children as a full-time occupation 
lasting the rest of their lives. Men contributed to children almost exclu- 
sively by earning a living outside the home. The greater effort expended 
on mothering combined with the notion that a woman was complete 
once she had had the different experiences of raising a son and daughter 
encouraged parents to stop having children when the “gender symme- 
try" of having had a child of each sex was reached. 

Jane Schneider and Peter Schneider offer a masterful account of the 
ways in which economic and cultural factors combined to affect families 
in Sicily where economic development in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury led to an increase in fertility, while fertility decline began only with 
the return of economic stagnation at the end of the century. The Schnei- 
ders show how general economic trends affected the fertility desires of 
men and women of each class and how those desires were manifested in 
gender self-images and behaviors that resulted in the increased practice 
of coitus interruptus—the main form of birth control in Sicily until the 
mid-20th century. 

Mary Jo Maynes uses 19th-century German and French autobiogra- 
phies to show the halting development of notions of childhood as a life 
phase free from work, marked by schooling, and characterized by af- 
fection between parents and children. While the slow decline in child 
mortality and, as Maynes properly emphasizes, parent mortality, com- 
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bined with the continued need for children’s wages to affect parents’ 
attitudes toward children, autobiographical accounts do suggest that par- 
ents made varying choices about how many children to have and how 
to treat those who survived infancy. 

State programs played a crucial role in changing parents’ attitudes 
toward fertility, even if those effects often were unintended consequences 
of official pronatalist policies. Ellen Ross describes how the British Infant 
Welfare movement in the decade before World War I brought social 
workers into mothers’ homes and physicians into their children’s schools. 
Little material aid was offered to the poor, but working-class women 
were made to feel responsible for every defect in their offspring. Having 
children became more worrisome for women, which encouraged them to 
have fewer. Chiara Saraceno shows how Italian fascist state policies to 
encourage fertility by aiding mothers had the effect of expanding norms 
of parental obligations toward children, thereby reducing fertility as par- 
ents did more for fewer children. Lynn Hollen Lees traces the way in 
which European states’ desires to increase or limit population shaped 
social welfare and education policies and spending levels. 

The multiplicity of factors affecting fertility is highlighted in other 
essays. Leslie Page Moch examines how the drastic increase in migration 
back and forth between rural and urban sites within regions had the 
effect of reducing differences in the fertility behaviors of urban and rural 
people within regions “partly because they were the same people, part 
of the same regional network of economic opportunities and constraints” 
(p. 190). Susan Watkins sees the 1870—1960 reduction in intranational 
differences in fertility as the product of national markets, state formation, 
and nation building. J. M. Winter traces the effects of the World Wars 
I and II on marriage (which increased after both wars), divorce (down 
after the wars), fertility (temporary rises after both wars, especially where 
casualties were heaviest), and the image of women (which became tempo- 
rarily more traditional, especially where governments instituted family- 
wage policies after 1945). 

Michael Haines performs an elaborate analysis of statistics on fertility 
for occupational groups in England, the United States, F rance, Norway, 
and Germany. He finds greater and earlier declines among elites and the 
middle class and slower change among agriculturalists, with the excep- 
tion that farmers in the United States and France followed the patterns 
of elites more quickly. Haines speculates that democratic revolutions in 
those two countries may have speeded the diffusion of values of individ- 
ual choice and the worth of human capital and education. 

This collection offers readers a taste of the most fruitful avenues of 
current research by historical demographers. The editors! introduction 
and the essays by Gillis, Alter, Watkins, and Levine point to the parame- 
ters of the new synthesis that readers can see emerging from the best 
essays in this volume. 
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How Policies Change: The Japanese Government and the Aging Society. 
By John Creighton Campbell. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xi+ 418. $39.50. 


Fred C. Pampel 
University of Colorado 


In a study of Japanese old-age policy we would expect to find that, 
despite the rapid aging of the population in recent decades, the aged are 
more dependent on support from family and community than from the 
generous national programs. We would also expect to see a consensus- 
building, smoothly functioning, and powerful bureaucracy that produces 
rational policies oriented toward collective goals. These expectations are 
not completely mistaken, but John Creighton Campbell, a political scien- 
tist at the University of Michigan, demonstrates that the reality is more 
complex than the conventional wisdom. How Policies Change represents 
15 years of research on the trajectory aging policies have taken since the 
U.S. occupation ended in 1952. Campbell relies not only on archival 
records but also on interviews with key participants in policy-making. 
He describes the processes of decision making and agenda setting that 
led to past and current policies and highlights the personalities, unusual 
events, and unique combination of motives underlying the policy-making 
processes in postwar Japan. 

This study is an ambitious project that provides a detailed and read- 
able narrative of how and why decisions were made. Although the focus 
is on pension policy, health-care benefits, old-age employment, and small 
programs for purposes as varied as recreation, fishermen’s welfare, and 
telephone aid form parts of the larger picture. The study is thorough, 
not only in its narrative detail about policy formation, but also in the 
scope of the programs studied. Opening the black box that intervenes 
between societal inputs and policy outputs provides fascinating detail. It 
also produces numerous theoretical puzzles, as the generalizations com- 
mon in aggregate studies of policy outcomes do not easily fit the wealth 
of narrative detail. 

Campbell shows that traditional reliance on family and community 
support is not all that important to the economic well-being of the aged. 
Political leaders’ conceptions of a Japanese-style welfare state is less com- 
prehensive and interventionist than the Scandinavian models influenced 
policy during the 1980s (as did similarly conservative conceptions in the 
United States and Great Britain). Yet, Campbell argues, similarities to 
the West overshadow any differences. Family and community economic 
support of the elderly is modest, the traditional ideology is disappearing, 
and future benefits will be generous by international standards. Despite 
forces of Japanese exceptionalism, major policy expansion has occurred 
in Japan in recent decades. 

Campbell also shows that, for a nation whose bureaucrats are both 
powerful and self-interested, public policies on aging are surprisingly 
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fragmented and confused. In fact, the Social Security Administration in 
the United States from 1950 to 1970 provides a better model of bureau- 
cratic rationality and power than do the Japanese ministries. According 
to Campbell, the initial programs that emerged in the 1950s were finan- 
cially unsound, difficult to administer, and confused in process and goals. 
The legacy of fragmented policy has constrained and complicated all 
policy-making since then. 

Explaining the numerous, diverse, and fragmented policies, and the 
complex processes behind them, presents a major challenge. Campbell 
provides a nuanced and intricate theory to interpret the complexities. 
Instead of a single explanatory model, Campbell relies on four perspec- 
tives, all of which find support. Three perspectives are based on the more 
well-known explanations of inertial or automatic responses to structural 
changes in the economy and population, cognitive strategies of state offi- 
cials to devise rational reforms to policy defects, and political conflict 
between progressive and conservative interests. A fourth perspective, 
based on artifactual decision making, views policy outcomes as the result 
of energy’s being focused on interests and conflicts other than aging policy 
and proves surprisingly important. Since each explanation fits some poli- 
cles and time periods better than others, Campbell carefully gives each 
its due. If there is a theme common to all policy changes, whether the 
changes fit the inertial, cognitive, political, or artifactual theories, it is 
the importance of policy sponsorship. The key to change is the ability of 
the sponsor to be able to take hold of the process and define the mode 
of action. 

Despite its sometimes overwhelming detail, this book is well-enough 
written to interest those beyond the community of Japanese scholars. 
The gerontological and demographic issues are less crucial to the study 
than issues of policy- and decision-making in advanced industrial na- 
tions. Those interested in comparative welfare policy and political sociol- 
ogy will find the book most useful. 

It is hard to fault Campbell’s thoroughness, narrative skills, and ex- 
ceedingly fair evaluation of competing arguments. The multitheory 
framework is broad and inclusive and subsumes a huge amount of infor- 
mation. The less the data simplify reality, the harder it is to represent 
them by a single factor theory. Still, efforts to specify more formally the 
social, economic, and political conditions under which each theory proves 
most effective would be useful. Those less interested in Japan than in 
the wider theoretical implications of the study will question how the 
models might apply more generally to other nations. Nonetheless, they 
will better understand how the theories apply to the concrete circum- 
stances of one nation and will learn much from the fascinating detail in 
this book. 
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High Risk and High Stakes: Health Professionals, Politics, and Policy. 
By Earl Wysong. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1992. Pp. 192. 
$42.00. 


Ruth Simpson 
Rutgers University 


In public health policy debates, opponents and supporters seek endorse- 
ments from associations of health professionals. In addition to their medi- 
cal expertise and ethical commitment to promote public health, such 
associations appear to be disinterested observers of the debate. Their 
support is politically valuable because it is safe from accusations of politi- 
cal or personal biases. Earl Wysong argues that in fact, many professional 
associations are neither disinterested nor objective. Instead, he argues, 
many of them have close links to the private sector. These links lead 
associations that are evaluating health policies to do so according to 
corporate interests rather than relying on ethics and expertise. 

To illustrate his point Wysong focuses on the involvement of seven 
professional associations in the 1985—88 debate over the High Risk Occu- 
pational Disease Notification and Prevention Act. The high risk legisla- 
tion called for the mandatory notification and medical monitoring of 
workers whose occupations “substantially increased their risks for devel- 
oping job-related diseases” (p. xii). Predictably, labor organizations sup- 
ported the legislation while business representatives opposed it. Both 
groups campaigned vigorously for their positions. As part of this effort, 
labor and business representatives sought support from various profes- 
sional associations. Of the seven participating associations, four sup- 
ported the legislation (to varying degrees) while three either directly op- 
posed it or remained neutral (a form of indirect opposition to the social 
change that the bill proposed). After three years and several revisions, 
the legislation did not pass. 

Wysong argues that each association’s decision to support or oppose 
the high risk legislation depended in part on its level of “autonomy.” 
Autonomy is an association’s ability to act according to the ethics and 
expertise of its members and leaders instead of yielding to external pres- 
sure. Strong links to other organizations jeopardize an association’s au- 
tonomy. In the case of the high risk legislation, professional associations 
with weak or no connections to the private sector were autonomous. 
Associations with strong links to the private sector were not autonomous: 
their decisions tended to reflect the interests of the corporations with 
which they were associated. 

To determine the strength of corporate ties, Wysong considers three 
types of links between professional associations and other organizations. 
First, he identifies whether association members work in the private or 
nonprofit sector (“sponsorship”). Second, he considers the tendency of 
association leaders to occupy influential positions in the corporate sector 
(“interpenetration”). Finally, he determines the degree to which each 
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association depends on external economic support, especially from the 
corporate sector (“resource dependency”). Giving equal weight to each 
variable, Wysong constructs a scale to measure the strength of each asso- 
clation’s ties to the corporate sector. 

Wysong is probably right when he says he is “reporting the obvious” 
(p. 111). I doubt that many sociologists would be surprised to find that 
corporations influence the decisions of professional associations. He is 
also right, however, that the media and others portray professional asso- 
ciations as unbiased scientific advisors. High Risk and High Stakes effec- 
tively debunks that myth. 

There is an important inconsistency in Wysong’s argument. He argues 
that corporate connections bias professional associations while labor con- 
nections do not. For example, the American Public Health Association 
“has a tradition of links to organized labor” (p. 86). But according to 
Wysong, the labor connections “appear to have been influential in rein- 
forcing the association’s commitment . . . rather than in determining the 
policy position" (p. 86). When discussing corporate connections, how- 
ever, he reaches a different conclusion: “The reality of closely interwoven 
linkages with corporate employers and resource providers appears to 
impose severe constraints on the organization's autonomy" (p. 104). Al- 
though Wysong consistently distinguishes between labor and business 
connections, he does not explain why this distinction is appropriate. 
Rather, his approach seems to assume what needs investigation. 

Nonetheless, Wysong contributes a thorough and informative account 
of the decision-making process of each professional association involved 
in the debate. Two chapters illustrate how each association’s connections 
to the corporate sector (or lack thereof) influenced its final decision. His 
explanation for the American Medical Association's (AMA) support of 
the high risk bill—despite intense levels of corporate sponsorship and 
resource dependency—is especially convincing. Wysong demonstrates 
how the AMA’s size and bureaucracy led to its public statement of sup- 
port for the bill. However, the AMA’s ties to the private sector prevented 
it from using its considerable influence to promote the legislation. 

High Risk and High Stakes has few surprises. Still, the stories are 
interesting and the topic is important. Problems of sponsorship, interpen- 
etration, and resource dependency will be crucial in the coming national 
argument over health-care reorganization. Wysong reminds us that there 
are strong institutional interests behind expert rhetoric. It will be those 
interests that shape health-care reform. 
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Panic and Indifference: The Politics of Canada’s Drug Laws. By P. J. 
Giffen, Shirley Endicott, and Sylvia Lambert. Ottawa: Canadian Centre 
on Substance Abuse, 1991. Pp. viii + 638. 


Dean G. Rojek 
University of Georgia 


Panic and Indifference significantly contributes to the sociology of law 
by examining the development of Canadian narcotic legislation and the 
historical trends of drug policy and drug enforcement. From the passing 
of a modest statute in 1908, Canadian legislation and enforcement ma- 
chinery grew by enormous proportions. P. J. Giffen, Shirley Endicott, 
and Sylvia Lambert examine the ebb and flow of narcotic legislation in 
exhausting detail. They focus primarily on lawmaking by the Canadian 
Parliament rather than by the courts, arguing that, at the present time, 
statutory enactment is preeminent over judicial interpretation. Their dis- 
cussion is divided into 18 separate chapters, beginning with the social 
origins of the Canadian Opium Act of 1908 and concluding with a sense 
of Canadian disillusionment over drug policies in the 1970s. A final chap- 
ter and an epilogue bring the discussion to the 1990s. The authors discuss 
the politics of Canadian drug laws with superb historical precision. How- 
ever, the detail can become so overwhelming as to cause the reader to 
lose sight of the work’s theoretical focus. Each chapter ends rather than 
concludes, and there the overall discussion has a slightly disjointed flavor 
that could have been eliminated by a statement linking each chapter with 
the theoretical focus in the introductory chapter. 

A central theme of this examination of Canadian narcotic legislation 
is the applicability of conflict theory versus consensus theory as a suitable 
paradigm in the study of lawmaking. Anti-Chinese sentiment is com- 
monly seen as the major cause of Canada’s first narcotic legislation, but 
the authors show in exhausting detail that the link between Sinophobia 
and antiopium legislation was weak. Among the numerous social forces 
operative at the turn of the century was a general climate of moral reform 
that spurred the development of narcotics legislation. The illusion of 
what, at first appear to be rational processes quickly became shattered 
in 1911 when a particular panic in Montreal led to newspaper accounts 
of the “evils of cocaine addiction” and the demand for rigorous control 
over “narcotic poisons.” Thus public perceptions or misperceptions are 
shown by the authors to be the catalyst of drug legislation. 

In some ways the reader familiar with the evolution of narcotics legisla- 
tion in the United States may become lulled into a sense that this study 
is another reiteration of the Harrison Act and the machinations of Harry 
Anslinger. While there is some mention of the United States, the events 
in Canada were quite independent of those that occurred here, and more 
important, Canada’s style of enforcement was much more centralized 
and less fragmented than that of the United States. Similarly, the Cana- 
dian Parliamentary system makes civil servants more accountable and 
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hinders the development of the independent constituencies that are so 
common in the United States. The authors are able to show that Cana- 
dian legislation was more reflective of public concerns than pressures 
emanating from a U.S. legislator’s “bully pulpit.” Partisan politics are 
less salient in Canada. 

A significant thread that runs throughout this book is the concept (not 
labeled until the final chapter) coined by F. James Davis as “fact be- 
liefs." These are widely shared convictions about the nature of reality. 
For example, narcotic legislation is reflective of social perceptions of the 
frequency and extent of narcotic use, the dangerousness of such drugs, 
and the types of people who use drugs. The changing nature of drug 
enforcement is tightly connected with this public discourse, including the 
deterrent effects of laws, treatment measures, and the criminalizations 
versus medicalization of a social problem. The sensationalist claims of 
the “dope fiend” image in the early part of the 20th century gave way 
to scientific studies that questioned the earlier hysteria. The authors con- 
clude on a note of Canadian government selectivity regarding narcotics 
policy that hovers close to legislative inaction or as expressed in the 
title of the book, “indifference.” Professionalization of drug-enforcement 
agencies, the decentralization of bureaucratic control, social accountabil- 
ity and visibility in bureaucratic lawmaking, and a responsive and re- 
sponsible media all seem to enhance the possibility of good lawmaking 
and effective government. 


Neighborhood Politics: Residential Community Associations in Ameri- 
can Governance. By Robert Jay Dilger. New York: New York University 
Press, 1992. Pp. ix+183. $35.00. 


Eleanor Townsley 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Neighborhood Politics provides an analysis of residential community as- 
sociations (RCAs) in the United States. Nonprofit corporations owned 
and administered by homeowners, RCAs manage common property such 
as streets and parks, provide services such as snow removal and garbage 
collection, determine and collect fees to pay for these services, and create 
and enforce rules that regulate the behavior of their residents (p. 1). As 
such, RCAs are private institutions that function like public institutions. 
Robert Jay Dilger draws warranted attention to these unusual social 
relationships that straddle the neat political distinction between public 
and private life. Addressing a virtual absence of social-scientific research 
m this area, he rightly argues that anyone who wants to understand the 
American political system must be aware of RCAs and how they affect 
the more than 30 million Americans who live within their jurisdictions 
(p. 5). 

In chapter 2, he provides a detailed description of RCAs, emphasizing 
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the extent to which RCAs regularly lobby local governments about tax- 
ing, zoning, and service delivery issues. Chapter 3 is a historical overview 
of the development of RCAs as the joint product of innovative real estate 
developers, co-operative local government officials, and home buyers 
looking for alternatives to traditional residential subdivisions. This is the 
strength of the book: it introduces the topic of RCAs to an academic 
audience without losing sight of the concrete policy issues that surround 
them as a growing part of America’s system of governance. 

However, the book is weak in its empirical treatment of the wider 
issues connected to the growth of RCAs. Dilger surveys debates about 
privatization and the effects of RCAs on civil virtue and democratic 
values, but he does not directly test competing claims. 

Take for example, the analysis of RCAs in the privatization debate 
(chaps. 4 and 5). Advocates of privatization argue that prices are capable 
of insuring a balance between the supply and demand of goods and 
services (p. 73), that private firms can provide goods and services more 
efficiently than governments (pp. 79—84), and that state regulation con- 
strains individual choice and personal autonomy (p. 84). Opponents ar- 
gue that government expenditure contributes to the stability of national 
financial systems and that privatization would isolate the least privileged 
members of society who cannot afford to meet their needs in the private 
sector. It also comes at the social cost of undermining trade unions, public 
welfare, and public employment (pp. 84—86). 

Against this background, Dilger postulates RCAs as a natural “labora- 
tory” for testing the impact of the load shedding of public services by 
local governments (p. 86). However, his analysis addresses only one side 
of the issue. The privatization debate is reduced to the question of 
whether or not RCAs deliver services more cost effectively and equitably 
than local governments. To answer this more narrowly cast question, 
Dilger provides some evidence that RCA board directors do generally 
provide services at lower cost than local governments (p. 89) and that 
most RCA board directors report general membership satisfaction with 
the services provided (p. 90). What he does not investigate is the other 
side of the privatization debate explicated in chapter 4: how RCA provi- 
sion of services may affect economic relationships in the wider commu- 
nity or what RCA governance might mean for less privileged, non-RCA 
residents who are dependent on government-provided public services. 

This limitation is also evident in the analysis of how RCAs are con- 
nected to civic virtue and democracy in American society (chaps. 6 and 
7). Advocates suggest RCAs offer a unique opportunity for people with 
similar values to gain direct control over their lives and communities (pp. 
131-32). They also provide organized input to “responsible policymak- 
ers” so local government officials can reach decisions that are in the 
public interest (p. 162). Opponents counter that RCAs’ internal represen- 
tative institutions are far from equitable because suffrage is based on 
property ownership rather than residence (pp. 142—43). They also suggest 
that RCAs may be “using their influence to push . . . adverse develop- 
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ments onto poorer neighborhoods” since most RCAs represent the inter- 
ests of middle- to upper-middle-income groups whose “primary political 
[objective] appears to be preventing the location of adverse developments 
near their neighborhoods” (p. 117). 

With regard to the relationship between RCAs and local governments, 
Dilger presents evidence that suggests that RCAs are less active in local 
politics than “overdramatized” press accounts would suggest (pp. 117, 
135). On the internal democracy issue, Dilger finds that, although partici- 
pation in RCA governance may increase the likelihood of political activ- 
ism, RCAs are plagued with internal political problems because of inade- 
quate consumer information about them (pp. 138-39), exclusionary 
meeting and voting procedures in at least some RCAs, and general mem- 
bership apathy in many of them (p. 140). Dilger recommends state and 
local law reform to regulate RCAs. Again, more general political and 
cultural questions about civic virtue and the meaning of internal RCA 
democracy are reduced to the narrower issue of whether or not the con- 
tracts between members of RCAs are fully understood, correctly exe- 
cuted, and satisfying for the parties involved. Similarly, the issue of 
property suffrage as an equitable operating basis for quasi-governmental 
institutions like RCAs is not confronted with data. 

There are two reasons why Dilger excludes broader equity issues from 
his analysis. One is that most of Dilger’s data comes from real estate 
trade journals and RCA-related publications, on the one hand, or from 
survey data collected from RCA board members, on the other. What 
survey data from rank-and-file members are cited is 15—20 years old 
(pp. 89—90) and Dilger’s 1990 study only surveyed RCA board members 
(p. 90). The other major (and possibly more independent) source of 
data—the newspapers—is by and large discounted on the grounds that 
press reports trivialize the role of RCAs in American life (p. 62) and 
overemphasize the active role of RCAs at the local government level (pp. 
116-17, 130). The analysis is careful and well executed as far as it goes, 
but to address the wider issues Dilger raises we need more complete 
information from rank-and-file RCA members, local government offi- 
cials, and community leaders. Since these sources of evidence are absent 
or discounted in the analysis, I remain wary of Dilger's conclusions. 

The second and more important reason Dilger excludes evidence about 
equity issues from the analysis is because he believes that their introduc- 
tion “raises severe methodological difficulties. The definition of what 
constitutes a more equitable society is based on value judgments that 
largely defy objective analysis" (p. 149). I would suggest that the defini- 
tions of “civic virtue" or “democratic values" raise similar measurement 
problems and that equity issues are not beyond rigorous empirical analy- 
sis or the scope of "objective" scientific inquiry. 
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Talking of the Royal Family. By Michael Billig. New York: Routledge, 
1992. Pp. x +244. $69.50 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Mary F. Rogers 
University of West Florida 


Billed as a venture in "rhetorical psychology" (p. vii), Talking of the 
Royal Family is also an intéractionist exercise in discourse analysis. Mi- 
chael Billig's focus is on family members’ reactions to the British royal 
family, both as an institution and as a set of flesh-and-blood, flawed 
individuals who command a huge reservoir of wealth. What distinguishes 
his method is that members of 63 East Midlands families talked in one 
another's presence about the Windsors, thus providing insights into fa- 
milial discourse along the axes of gender, age, and social class. Billig 
used no rigid definition of family, and families decided which of their 
members would participate. Unfortunately, Billig says little about how 
the interactions varied with the composition of the participating families 
and familial segments. He does, however, devote a chapter to discussion 
of how gender conditions talk about the royal family. 

British women are more than twice as likely as men to tell pollsters 
they are “very interested" in the royal family, though only one-quarter 
of the women express that degree of interest (p. 173). In any case Billig 
treats royalty as “a feminised area in public life," or “that part of public 
life which is the presentation of the private" (p. 173). But he leaves that 
stance sorely undeveloped, preferring to analyze women's talk about 
royalty in terms of its sartorial and erotic themes (among others). He 
points out that, across the social-class spectrum, women's talk about 
royalty treats men "only as peripheral figures." To put it differently, 
their interest in royalty engages women in "celebrating the beauty and 
clothes of fellow women" (p: 201). To his credit Billig stresses that this 
“women's world" merits respect, namely, “its pleasure principle and its 
aesthetics deserve to be taken seriously" (p. 200). But Billig conveys 
little of the respect he advocates. He suggests, for instance, a connection 
between royal weddings and “a female Eros triumphing over the aggres- 
sion of a male Thanatos" (p. 201). The suggestion comes belatedly and, 
like his stance toward royalty as a feminized institution, remains unde- 
veloped. 

Such is also the fate of Billig's closing remarks about the royal family 
as “well fitted to post-modern times and to post-modernist ways of think- 
ing" (p. 202). The idea of well-established, enormous wealth passed 
through a royal blood line as being resonant with postmodernism brims 
over with theoretical possibilities, but those are left to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. That circumstance is symptomatic of Billig's mercurial study. 

Talking of the Royal Family lacks a theoretical frame wherein threads 
danglng at its analytical edge might be coherently interwoven. Walter 
Bagehot (1826—77) most often serves as Billig's guide to things royal, 
with Sigmund Freud popping up here and there to modernize that mid- 
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Victorian reference point. But no theorist updates Freude own Victorian 
streak. Most dramatically absent is Erving Goffman, who would seem 
theoretically unavoidable when studying a family whose “desired image 
is.. . the image of working hard to produce the right image" (p. 113). 
Not once does Billig remark on impression management even though 
“the notion of ‘image’ keeps recurring" in his conversational data (p. 
99), as family members discuss their impressions of the royal family's 
impression management. Also theoretically wanting are Billig’s central 
neologisms, “double-declaiming” and “coupon-filling.” Both refer to 
features of commonsense talk; both need conceptual propping up. 

Billig's study is shot through with brilliant but unfinished gems. When 
he talks about what family members fail to say, Billig comes across as 
an astute analyst. When he describes their “moral methodologies" — 
accounts of supposedly using "critical mistrust" to filter dross out of the 
media's messages (p. 152)—he is at his most promising. When he walks 
us through the cultural and political issues often sparked by contempo- 
rary monarchy, Billig keeps pace with his ambitions. Its wobbly theoreti- 
cal underpinnings, however, leave Billig’s study unable to illuminate the 
clashes and continuities constituted out of the modern-postmodern nexus. 
In the end his is a worthy but uneven work, the sort of venture that wins 
one over in principle but disappoints in practice. 


Popular Voices in Latin American Catholicism. By Daniel H. Levine. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992. Pp. xxii +403. $49.95 
(cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Kevin Neuhouser 
University of Washington 


Within the rapid social, political, and economic change that has trans- 
formed Latin America over the past three decades, Liberation Theology 
and Ecclesiastical Base Communities (CEBs) have been both cause and 
effect. Only recently, however, has the radicalization of the Catholic 
church begun to receive serious attention in the social sciences. Popular 
Voices in Latin American Catholicism addresses a gaping hole in this 
emerging literature—the perspectives of the participants themselves. 
Daniel H. Levine’s goal is to “understand and explain changes in the 
culture, associational life, and religious expression of popular groups, 
and to explore what politics means to their daily lives” (p. 54). Members 
of the Catholic hierarchy from bishop to laity were interviewed, but the 
focus is always on those at the “base”—the priests, nuns, lay leaders, 
and laity that interact within the local community. These interviews 
produce a wealth of insight that serves to dispel several persistent myths 
about the CEBs. For example, CEBs are often portrayed, by both oppo- 
nents and supporters, as carriers of a radical (i.e., Marxist) political and 
economic agenda. Most participants, however, are more interested in 
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reading the Bible than the Communist Manifesto. No matter how con- 
cerned with material issues the CEBs may be, that concern is shaped by 
a spiritual framework that cannot be reduced to Marxism or any other 
political agenda. 

Although Levine’s insights into popular Catholicism are profound, the 
reader must be cautious. Despite the title, the “voices” in the book are 
not representative of Latin America as a whole; the research was con- 
ducted in Colombia (in two dioceses) and Venezuela (in one diocese). 
Levine acknowledges that the more highly polarized and politicized set- 
tings like Central America are left unexamined, but he argues that “at- 
tention to less extreme settings may . ... shed light on more representative 
patterns of change” (p. 24). What the two countries are representative 
of, however, is ambiguous. Levine claims that both countries are “rela- 
tively open and democratic” (p. 24). Most analysts would agree that this 
characterization holds for Venezuela, but Colombian history has been 
extremely violent, with little substantive democracy. 

This raises the more serious issue of evaluating the impact of the CEBs. 
Levine argues that within the CEBs the “culture of silence” of the pow- 
erless is broken, the emerging new leaders are more likely to be held 
accountable, and the practice of democracy occurs behind the protecting 
arms of the church. “In combination, these elements undergird the exten- 
sion of democracy to marginal groups and the creation of a place for 
them as active and responsible citizens” (p. 340). Thus, Levine is hopeful 
that the CEBs are playing a long-term role in the extension and stabiliza- 
tion of democratic practices in Latin America. But just as Levine ignored 
the lack of democracy in Colombia, he ignores the structural forces ar- 
rayed against a gradual, peaceful democratization of Latin American 
society. Given the huge inequalities in resources in the region, it seems 
unlikely that a gradual expansion of democratic practices among the poor 
majority can continue for long without running up against the antidemo- 
cratic power of local elites. 

This nearsightedness is also evident in the analogy that Levine calls 
on to convince the reader of the democratizing power of the congrega- 
tional form of religious association. Levine argues that the CEBs parallel 
the Protestant Reformation and therefore could have similar effects. This 
not only ignores the great differences between 16th-century Europe and 
20th-century Latin America, but it also fails to mention that the process 
of democratization in Europe was pushed by violent revolutions against 
the antidemocratic (Catholic) nobility. But perhaps most curious is 
Levine’s failure to acknowledge that Protestantism was a rebellion 
against the Catholic church. Given the conservative turn in the Catholic 
hierarchy since the election of Pope John Paul II, it is not clear how far 
the base of the church can continue to change and remain within the 
church. In fact, the most rapid religious growth in the region is occurring 
within the Pentecostal movement, not in the CEBs. 

No book satisfactorily analyzes every issue the author raises, but be- 
cause Popular Voices stays close to the lived experiences of CEB partici- 
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pants, it does provoke interesting questions. For example, in the discus- 
sion of one of the CEBs, Levine casually describes an interviewee as “one 
of the rare male participants” (p. 156). This is not a new observation, but 
within the context of this book it raises the question of how this gendered 
participation in CEBs will affect Latin American societies. Will the dem- 
ocratic practices of laywomen and nuns transform political structures 
and gender relations or will the fact that this democracy is practiced by 
women limit its impact because males dominate the state and the church? 


From the Soil: The Foundations of Chinese Society. By Fei Xiaotong. 
Translation, introduction, and epilogue by Gary G. Hamilton and Wang 
Zheng. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1992. 
Pp. 160. $35.00 (cloth); $11.00 (paper). 


Martin King Whyte 
University of Michigan 


From the Soilis the English translation of a work that Fei Xiaotong (Fei 
Hsiao-t'ung) first published in Chinese in 1947. Readers may wonder at 
first whether it is worthwhile to publish an English version of a 45-year- 
old work, especially given the monumental changes that have occurred 
in China in the interim. There are at least two reasons why this work 
remains of considerable interest. 

The first reason concerns the book's author. Fei Xiaotong is China's 
foremost sociologist/anthropologist, a figure whose work has had a wide 
influence internationally as well as within China. A student of Malinow- 
ski, he pioneered in the ethnographic study of contemporary communities 
in large-scale societies with his 1939 publication of Peasant Life in China 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul). He became the leading figure in 
the development of sociology in China, training many students and main- 
taining an active rural research program prior to the Communist revolu- 
tion. He stayed in China after the revolution but eventually paid dearly 
for his academic commitments. He was personally denounced by Mao 
Zedong and spent the period from 1957 until the mid-1970s as, in effect, 
a nonperson. He survived this ordeal to become, after Chinese sociology 
was *rehabilitated" in 1979, the central figure in the revival of the disci- 
pline. (The introduction by the translators reviews his life in greater 
detail.) 

Now past 80, Fei continues to be an influential voice in sociology and 
the study of rural problems in China. Indeed, there is an almost Rip van 
Winkle quality to Fei’s life. His recent statements have an almost “as I 
was saying before I was rudely interrupted 30 years ago" quality to 
them. With the collapse of collectivized agriculture in China and the 
revival of family farming and market relations, Fei's advocacy of devel- 
opment programs that would not favor the cities in From the Soil and 
other prerevolution works have a very contemporary appeal. 
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The second reason why the work still has relevance concerns Feis 
attempt in this work to explain how basic Chinese organizational princi- 
ples and traditional modes of interpersonal relations differ from those in 
.the West. Although his audience at the time was educated Chinese read- 
ers, his clear and colorful prose (well translated by Hamilton and Wang) 
carries a useful message for Western readers and researchers as well. 
Mechanical applications of concepts and categories from the West (or 
from the former state socialist societies of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union) to the study of China can only be misleading. Only by understand- 
ing the concepts and traditions so clearly outlined by Fei in this work 
can we avoid misunderstanding the China of the 1990s and beyond. The 
translators deserve our gratitude for bringing this important and still 
timely work by China’s foremost sociologist to a Western audience. 


Judaism and Modernization on the Religious Kibbutz. By Aryei Fish- 
man. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. Pp. xv +202. 
$49.95. 


Donald A. Nielsen 
State University of New York College at Oneonta 


This slim volume makes a noteworthy contribution to the study of reli- 
gion and modernization, especially that branch of it that extends the 
ideas found in Max Weber’s so-called Protestant Ethic thesis. It focuses 
on the role of Orthodox Judaism—#in particular, the Religious Kibbutz 
Federation (RKF)—in the creation of a religious ethic that advanced the 
rationalization of social conduct in the pioneering settlements of Palestine 
from the 1920s on. Aryei Fishman effectively locates the RKF in the 
historical context of Jewish Emancipation and the efforts of previous 
Orthodox modernizing movements (Religious Zionism and the “Torah 
and Civic Life” movement) to tread a path between the capitulation of 
Jewish life to a secularized modernity and the intransigence of traditional 
rabbinic authority devoted to the idea that “the new is forbidden by 
the Torah” (p. 24). The ideas of notable Jewish modernizers since the 
18th century are discussed briefly, with the work of Samson Raphael 
Hirsch being given special prominence in this context. 

In a more distinctively sociological vein, Fishman sheds light on the 
linkages between the advanced condition of Jewish Emancipation experi- 
enced by Jewish-German youth, who predominated in the RKF, and the 
emergence of that group’s more comprehensive rationalizing spirit. He 
also demonstrates the role played by Jewish mystical religious currents 
originating in Eastern Europe, where Emancipation came later, in creat- 
ing an emphasis on self-transformation leading to new identities. The 
chapters are well documented, and the author quotes extensively from 
the writings of participants in these movements, giving readers the oppor- 
tunity to judge the adequacy of his interpretations (which are usually 
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quite convincing) for themselves. He analyzes with special clarity the 
RKF’s “dialectical” uses of the Torah to foreshadow the new norms 
and institutions associated with a “Holy Rebellion,” in the name of the 
“original meaning” of the events on Mount Sinai, against the Jewish 
religious traditions that had previously crystallized during the era of exile. 
The experimental conditions of a modernizing socialist collective were 
conceived of as the occasion for an extension of halakhah (Torah law) 
over the entire range of social action and seen as an opportunity to coop- 
erate with God in perfecting the world. Indeed, the latter idea seems to 
have played a particularly important part in giving the RKF's ideology 
a “transformative” capacity. Fishman also shows how RKF members 
could simultaneously adopt scientific-technical rationality and its ethic of 
individual autonomy, yet subordinate themselves and their “modern” 
conduct to a religious heteronomy derived from the observance of reno- 
vated halakhic precepts, ones now freed from the duplicitous “fictions” 
necessary for their application in a condition of exile. 

These substantive emphases lead to valuable theoretical insights. Reli- 
gious tradition and modernization are seen as mutually compatible. The 
author’s analyses of how the RKF tapped the depths of religious tradition 
to supercede historically crystallized traditions with a “higher” standard 
adds much to our understanding of the “circulatory” quality of sociocul- 
tural processes. Moreover, charismatic inspiration drawn from a return 
to more “pure” sources of meaning discoverable in the reinterpretation 
of the earliest historical phases of religious tradition not only works in 
opposition to ossified institutionalizations of charisma, but also serves to 
reinvigorate individual energies, sustain collective identities, and secure 
the rationalization of conduct even in hostile environments. While Fish- 
man draws on the ideas of such thinkers as Shils, Parsons, and Eisen- 
stadt, his standpoint is closest in general to that of Max Weber (and 
perhaps also to Ernst Troeltsch, whose name regrettably goes unmen- 
tioned). The rational spirit found by Weber in ancient Judaism, one 
historically encompassed in the confines of a pariah existence in the ghetto 
community, is seen by Fishman as having been liberated in this century 
to help foster individual self-discipline, renovate religious symbols (espe- 
cially new meanings of the Torah), and create social arrangements that 
depart from past practices (e.g., the superseding of individual property 
by socialist norms). 

This book began over a decade ago as a doctoral dissertation and still 
bears traces of its origins. It is written in a very compact style with much 
material compressed into a few pages. While it focuses on religious and 
ideological currents, the later chapters discuss the concrete challenges 
faced, especially in the realms of agriculture and defense, in the applica- 
tion of halakhah to modern conditions in the setting of Jewish nation and 
state building. They also briefly survey the tendency toward “routiniza- 
tion” of the RKF’s charismatic thrust and its more recent rapproche- 
ment, despite past conflicts of opinion, with Orthodox rabbinic authority. 
One wishes that this valuable study might have been expanded to provide 
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a more detailed treatment of the problems of moral casuistry emerging 
around the issues of everyday life in the meeting of religious tradition 
and modernity. 


Buddhism Betrayed? Religion, Politics, and Violence in Sri Lanka. By 
Stanley Jeyaraja Tambiah. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. 
Pp. xix+ 203. $34.95. 


James G. Williams 
Syracuse University 


When I started to read this book my first thought was that it was too far 
removed from my own areas of competence, biblical studies and modern 
hermeneutics, for me to review. However, within these areas of compe- 
tence, I am particularly concerned with the work of René Girard and 
others who are exploring the relation of religion and violence. So when 
I came to the long last chapter, “Sinhalese Identity: The Legacy of the 
Past,” which is labeled as epilogue, I changed my mind because Stanley 
Jeyaraja Tambiah’s handling of his subject in that chapter offers excel- 
lent material for reflecting on the problem of violence. 

The basic and general question that the author asks is, “If Buddhism 
preaches nonviolence, why is there so much political violence in Sri 
Lanka today?" (p. 1). The question could of course be posed about Chris- 
tianity and violence in Northern Ireland, Hinduism and violence in 
India, and so forth. But Tambiah intends specifically, by examining Sri 
Lankan history and the great epic texts, to offer a context for understand- 
ing why Buddhist monks and laypeople in contemporary Sri Lanka par- 
ticipate in the political violence of the Sinhalese against the Tamils. Tam- 
biah examines the past century of Buddhist participation in this ethnic 
conflict and collective violence. His analysis of this participation shows 
that it has come to alter the very meaning of Buddhism itself as it is now 
experienced and practiced in Sri Lanka. 

Tambiah points out that prior to Sri Lankan independence, Buddhist 
activists and ideologues, charging that the British rule had betrayed Bud- 
dhism, proclaimed the need to restore Buddhism to its rightful, central 
place in the governance of the country. But this nationalist movement 
and ideology gave rise to discriminatory anti-Tamil policies, policies with 
precedents in Sri Lanka’s historical and mythical legacy. The participa- 
tion of monks in national politics from the 1940s on was increasingly 
volatile, and eventually some monks themselves were involved in vio- 
lence. 

The last chapter, on Sinhalese identity and the legacy of the past, was 
particularly interesting for me and should be instructive to all social 
scientists and students of religion who concern themselves with the gene- 
sis of violence and the role it plays in social and political order. Tambiah 
begins with a discussion of contrasting views on the relation of people 
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and religion in the Sinhalese chronicles. Particularly interesting from the 
standpoint of religious studies is his dialogue with Bruce Kapferer’s work 
in A Celebration of Demons (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1983) and Legends of People, Myths of State (W ashington, D.C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution Press, 1988). Tambiah presents and questions three 
postulates from the latter work: (1) In the Makavamsa and other mytho- 
historical chronicles there is a hierarchical cosmology. The Tamils are 
the outsiders, the invader enemy in this hierarchy. (2) This hierarchical 
cosmology is found in the contemporary exorcism and sorcery rites identi- 
fied by Kapferer in his Celebration of Demons. The aggression of the 
Sinhala majority against the Tamils is generated by the “deep structure" 
of the cosmological demonology. (3) There is a foundational principle, a 
deep, generative ontology, that is embedded and realized in various cul- 
tural practices. 

Although Tambiah does not question the insight of Kapferer’s analysis, 
he considers it basically ahistorical. Specifically, it does not adequately 
take into account modern and contemporary grids and modes of discourse 
that are more complex than Kapferer's.demarcation of a cosmological 
schema. Tambiah tries to show that the actual attitudes and practices of 
many of the Sinhalese are more tolerant and inclined to assimilation of 
peoples and traditions from South India than a simple picture of the 
Tamils as demonized aliens represents. 

Tambiah’s study is well written and touches on the important histori- 
cal and political questions. However, in my view it is another piece 
of evidence that we need an adequate theory of violence, particularly 
concerning the relation of violence and religion. Buddhism has given the 
world some of its greatest insights concerning human desire, a subject 
strangely absent from this book. What is the relation of desire to rivalry, 
conflict, scapegoating, and other forms of exclusion? How do social 
groups typically resolve their crises? What is the function of imitation of 
others in arousing and guiding desire? Is there such a thing as a *good 
mimesis," a model of desire that establishes peaceful community, or does 
peace in any sense depend on vemoval from desire, as taught by the 
Buddha? Or are both alternatives true or useful? I think René Girard 
has given the most comprehensive and appropriate theory to begin strug- 
gling with these questions, but in any case we cannot pursue them unless 
we are willing to entertain a theory that will produce fruitful hypotheses. 


Purity and Communal Boundaries: Women and Social Change in a 
Bangladeshi Village. By Santi Rozario. London: Zed Books, 1992. Pp. 
xii + 200. $39.95. 


Raka Ray 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


In attempting to explain gender relationships in South Asian countries, 
sociologists frequently resort to broad categorical and static references 
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to “culture,” “tradition,” and “caste.” Santi Rozario’s contribution is 
particularly noteworthy because it unpacks these categories and examines 
both how they shape and are shaped by actors as well as by larger market 
forces. 

Rozario’s study focuses on the nexus of communal, gender, and class 
relations at a time of rapid socioeconomic change in the Bangladeshi 
village of Doria. While the village is majority Muslim, Hindus and Chris- 
tians together comprise 50% of its population. In Muslim-dominated 
Bangladesh, class and power struggles are expressed along religious and 
community lines. The playing out of these struggles reinforces gender 
domination within all three communities. 

The book’s argument is simple yet not reductionist. Rather, what is 
delightful about it is the author’s ability to bring together concepts of 
purity/pollution, shame/honor and jati (community or, in this case, reli- 
gious groups) to show how various communities try to gain status through 
control over their women. In Rozario's hands, these overused concepts 
become grounded in concrete material interests. Thus elite Muslims 
maintain their power by promoting the concept of a unified Muslim iden- 
tity and culture to prevent poorer Muslims from realizing their class 
interests. One of the hallmarks of a good and pious Muslim, as defined 
by powerful Muslims, is that the sexual purity of his women be un- 
touched. This implies that women should be in strict parda (purdah). 
But of course, only the very elite can afford to keep women in parda, 
because increasingly, women need to work, especially in poorer families. 
Thus the mothers, daughters, and wives of elite Muslims become the 
ultimate symbols of purity. 

Although poor Muslim, Christian, and Hindu communities cannot do 
without the economic contributions of women, they, too, value the ideol- 
ogies of purity. This acceptance of elite patriarchal ideology blocks the 
realization of the interests of the lower class by insuring their compliance 
in the restriction of their own scope of action. Thus the men in nonelite 
communities continue trying to create spatial and ideological boundaries 
so that the purity of their women and thus the superiority of their commu- 
nities will remain. 

When, for example, these boundaries are violated by Christian work- 
ing women mixing with men from other communities, the honor and 
thereby the power of the Christian community vis-à-vis Muslims is af- 
fected. Phenomena such as the conservative nari andolan (women's 
movement) and the Christian unmarried women's association (under the 
aegis of the Church) are attempts to limit women's contact with the 
outside world. Thus in trying to enhance the status of their community, 
Christian men act to reinforce gender domination within it. 

Rozario first situates her study by giving readers a brief social and 
economic history of Bangladesh and its people, as well as an account of 
the history of Catholicism, to help readers understand how Muslim, 
Hindu, and Christian ideologies cohere with a distinctive Bengali culture. 
Chapters 3—5 describe the economic and social configurations in Doria 
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and analyze, through the elaboration of key incidents, the ways in which 
Muslim and Christian men act in order to secure power for themselves. 

Chapter 6, the book’s weakest, is a discussion of the literature on 
female seclusion and purity and pollution. This literature, which domi- 
nates the landscape of South Asian studies in the West, is usually incon- 
sistent and analytically weak. Rozario’s incorporation of this corpus into 
her work does not indicate just what she finds valuable in it; readers are 
thus given little guidance on how to approach this field. 

Chapters 7—10 examine the effect of development agencies on women’s 
employment and status, the shift from bridewealth to dowry and the 
reactions of Christian men to the increased mobility of their women and 
the mens' attempts at damage control. Of particular interest is the dis- 
juncture between women's increased economic viability and their in- 
creased cultural devaluation, as evidenced by the counterintuitive move 
from bridewealth to dowry. One wonders if this transition is a temporary 
one and how the cultural system will eventually be transformed to accom- 
modate these changes in the economy. 

What is particularly important about Rozario's work is her under- 
standing of the interests of different elites—be they men or women—and 
the ways in which they act to protect and advance their interests. What 
is not quite as clear is how poor women perceive their interests. Or does 
Rozario feel that the structural conditions are simply not conducive to 
poor women's being able to comprehend their interests? 

The one weakness in this otherwise excellent study is the author's 
unnecessarily bookish literature reviews, which might have easily been 
replaced by more ethnographic material. More of the latter would have 
significantly enhanced the richness of this study, and less of the former 
would have taken nothing away. This wonderfully contextualized, em- 
pirically grounded ethnographic work adds much to our understanding of 
the interrelated mechanisms of class, gender, and communal domination. 


Sociology and Liturgy: Re-presentations of the Holy. By Kieran Flana- 
gan. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1992. Pp. vii - 411. $59.95. 


Janet L. Jacobs 
University of Colorado 


Sociology and Liturgy is a densely written work on the sociology of liturgy 
that seeks to examine the way in which Catholic and Anglican liturgical 
transactions convey the meaning of the sacred to those who participate 
in religious ritual. At the outset of the book, Kieran Flanagan questions 
what contribution sociology can make to the study of liturgy, which in 
and of itself is a realm of social action that mediates between the sacred 
and the profane. In particular, Flanagan is concerned with the role that | 
social analysis can play in interpreting the holy and the theological basis 
for ritual and religious practice. As such, his work draws on the theories 
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of Berger, Goffman, and Simmel, among others, to elucidate the social 
meaning of religious proceedings. 

He begins his discussion with an examination of the symbol systems 
of Christianity and the meaning that religious symbols convey to the 
believer. Of particular interest are the representations of angels, those 
sacred images that manifest qualities of purity and holiness and at the 
same time assume the role of sacred actors on behalf of the divine. Within 
this social framework, Flanagan points out that the angels of the Old 
Testament often inspire fear and awe, while the angels of the New Testa- 
ment are more passive and less threatening. In liturgy, the image of the 
choirboy embodies the spiritual representation of this angelic presence 
because the young male child, clothed in white, is the expression of 
innocence and purity associated with the realm of God. 

The choirboy as social actor raises the contradictions that representa- 
tions of the sacred imply. Drawing on the work of Erving Goffman, 
Flanagan discusses the significance of appearance and the importance of 
image for those who represent the holy. For the social actor in liturgy, 
the challenge is to maintain consistency between the outer appearance of 
the sacred and the inner world of desire and need that may contradict 
the purity of spirit that is conveyed in the religious act. Of significance 
here are the issues of self-denial and concealment, what the liturgist 
conceals both from himself as well as from those for whom he is the 
symbol of God. Thus, the liturgical actor must reconcile the private self 
with his social role in liturgy, which the author refers to as the problems 
of “simulation and dissimulation.” 

Following this discussion, Flanagan embarks on a rather lengthy dis- 
course on gestures such as bowing and the role of the altar server in 
liturgy. It is here that the androcentric nature of both religious ritual and 
the author’s treatment of the subject becomes most apparent. Flanagan 
maintains that the role of altar server traditionally provided the means 
for young men to bond with the priest and to engage in the sacred myster- 
ies of religious practice. At this point in the analysis, the trilogy of choir- 
boy, priest, and altar server form a religious symbol system that excludes 
women from definitions of the holy and from access to the divine. The 
meaning of the liturgy thus becomes gendered, although this representa- 
tion of the sacred is not addressed in the analysis or in the social interpre- 
tation of the religious rites. 

In the final chapters of the book, the focus is on liturgy as ritual and 
the symbol systems of action and text. The meaning of silence and the 
place of innocence are considered in relation to the sacred act. Here the 
work of Paul Ricoeur and Hans-Georg Gadamer are discussed from 
the standpoint of hermeneutics. In Flanagan’s closing argument, he ques- 
tions the value of liturgy in contemporary culture as he considers what 
changes are needed to renew and give social meaning to religious ritual 
in contemporary society. This concluding discussion would seem to sug- 
gest that the sacred is not adequately conveyed through Catholic and 
Anglican ceremony and that the symbol systems of liturgy may alienate 
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rather than engage those who come to worship in the presence of God. 
The limitations of liturgy to which Flanagan refers also reflect the limita- 
tions of his analysis. In stressing the difficulty with which sociologists 
approach the study of ritual and theology, this text fails to consider why 
the traditional symbols of Christianity, as embodied in predominantly 
male imagery and social roles, may not successfully communicate notions 
of the sacred to those who are “not made in the image of God.” Although 
this book offers an interesting perspective on the sociology of liturgy, the 
narrow focus of the analysis limits its applicability for a more inclusive 
discussion of the social meaning of representations of the holy. 


Lewd Women and Wicked Witches: A Study of the Dynamics of Male 
Domination. By Marianne Hester. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. 
vili+ 239. $68.50 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Mary Jo Neitz 
University of Missouri 


The witchcraft persecutions in early modern Europe and colonial New 
England continue to puzzle us. Explanations based on social and eco- 
nomic conflicts fail to take into account the formidable cultural differ- 
ences between the modern world and the world of the witch persecutions. 
In the latter both the accusers and the accused believed in the existence 
of magic and the devil, and believed that accusations of having sex with 
the devil (one of the most common accusations made against witches on 
the Continent) were entirely reasonable. Many of the explanations also 
fail to explain why most of the accused were women—disproportionately 
poor, widowed, and past childbearing. In this book Marianne Hester 
presents the theory of revolutionary feminism and then relates it to the 
English witch-hunts that occurred between 1560 and 1660. 

One-half of the book is spent explicating revolutionary feminism. Hes- 
ter traces the development of British and American socialist feminist and 
radical feminist theories. Revolutionary feminism, her own contribu- 
tions, builds on these predecessors. It explains the dynamics of male 
domination in terms of eroticized inequality between men and women: 
male social control of sexuality. In the second half of the book Hester 
analyzes the records of witch trials in Essex, the area of England where 
the accusations were most virulent and also where the best records exist. 

Hester argues that, as a result of the population increase during the 
previous period, the early modern era in England was characterized by 
delays in the timing of marriage. At the same time early industrialization 
forced women into more marginal roles in economic production. Popular 
belief in maleficium, using occult means to harm others, was widespread. 
The Inquisition had defined witchcraft as heresy, and witchcraft on the 
Continent became associated with ritualized devil worship. These ideas 
came slowly to England where the notion that witchcraft was an activity, 
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not a belief system, dominated. In 1604, after the numbers of witchcraft 
trials began to wane, Parliament passed a law making the invocation of 
evil spirits a felony, regardless of any results. During the latter half of the 
16th century—the peak period in England—however, the accusations 
focused on “liaisons with the devil” for purposes of obtaining special 
powers. Nonetheless, new concerns about heresy among elites seem to 
be partly responsible for the rise in the number of trials. 

Both before and after this period peasants used witchcraft as an expla- 
nation for illness or death within the context of gendered social relations 
in the village. In many of the existing narratives a woman first asked 
someone in another household for food or other household items and was 
denied. If then someone in that household became ill or died and the dog 
or cat (the familiar) of the accused was sighted, that constituted more 
evidence. Hester claims that “it was the general belief in supernatural 
powers which placed events in the lives of villagers within the context 
of witchcraft, rather than the particular events themselves” (p. 195). 
Hester argues that the women were “deviant” insofar as most of the 
accused lived by themselves, independent of men. Situations of “eco- 
nomic conflict” brought these:women to the attention of the village in a 
negative way. In addition, Hester suggests that as many as one-third to 
one-half of the women were accused of sexual deviance such as lewdness, 
fornication (with men and the devil), incest, and lesbianism. In some 
cases these accusations occurred prior to accusations of witchcraft. 

Explaining why the witchcraft persecutions ceased is also difficult. 
Hester argues that the witch-hunts relied on a particular construction of 
female sexuality where women were perceived as sexually active, even 
insatiable, yet weak and sinful; women as a group were perceived as 
sexually deviant and therefore, were more likely to be accused of witch- 
craft. She suggests that witchcraft trials diminished in the 17th century 
as constructions of female sexuality changed, defining female sexuality 
as passive and placing women in more separated domestic roles. This 
tantalizing explanation is the least developed aspect of the book. It differs 
from Keith Thomas’s explanation in Religion and the Decline of Magic 
(New York: Scribner and Sons, 1971), which states that belief in magic 
itself became untenable among elites in the 17th century. It also does not 
quite fit with recent work, such as Thomas Laqueur’s Making Sex 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1991), documenting a 
change in the construction of female sexuality from a one-sex model, with 
female sexuality being similar (but inferior) to that of males, to a two-sex 
model, with female sexuality being different (and inferior) from males. 
While both describe an ideological shift in the construction of female sexu- 
ality, Laqueur places the shift 100 years later than Hester does. 

Although the first half of the book may be somewhat tedious for readers 
familiar with feminist debates, the second half of the book succeeds in 
demonstrating the utility of the approach. Hester’s application of revolu- 
tionary feminism is sensitive to the complexities of the data while making 
a convincing case for the importance of social constructions of sexuality 
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in understanding the witchcraft persecutions both in terms of the dynam- 
ics of male-female relations in village life as well as male-female relations 
in the emerging culture of the early modern world. 


Regulating Womanhood: Historical Essays on Marriage, Motherhood 
and Sexuality. Edited by Carol Smart. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. 
vii+ 233. $49.95 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Anna Yeatman 
University of Waikato 


This collection of feminist essays on state regulation of women is primar- 
ily concerned with the late Victorian period although two essays use 
20th-century material. A valuable de facto comparative focus is supplied 
by contributions from Canada, Holland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

Some interesting themes emerge from this collection. First, the chap- 
ters by Smart, Vogel, Sevenhuijsen, and Clark argue that it was in the 
19th century that the law was remade in the image of the bourgeois, 
patriarchal property right. This has a number of implications. Married 
women's status is defined in terms of legitimate mothering on behalf of 
the reproduction of the individualized middle-class family, which ensures 
stringent legal sanctions against married women's adultery while men's 
adulterous relationships go relatively unsanctioned. The universal ethos 
of the middle class ensures that this status for married women is extended 
as the norm for women of all classes, and the unmarried mother becomes 
constituted as a central anomaly for and potential threat to the bourgeois, 
patriarchal property right. In the 19th century, legal entitlement to main- 
tenance for the child from an identified father was removed for unmarried 
mothers, and social policy was designed so as to make dependence of 
such women on public support as punitive as possible. 

Spensky shows the continuity of such regulation into the 1950s in her 
discussion of homes for unmarried mothers and the encouragement of 
these women to give up their children for adoption. Spensky confesses 
to an ahistorical depiction of such continuity in pointing out that, prior 
to the universalization of middle-class norms in both law and public 
policy, *the poor were more tolerant of unmarried mothers" (p. 103). 
Neither she nor any other contributor inquires into how large a social 
change is represented in the systematization of a secular law concerning 
marriage, divorce, and all the related phenomena concerning protective 
legislation for women and children, changes in custody law, the introduc- 
tion of universal schooling, and the structuring of both charity and public 
forms of income support to uphold the new familial order. Some discern- 
ment of this is provided in Ursula Vogel's argument that legal continuities 
of the kind that enable feminist scholars to cite Blackstone’s Commentar- 
ies alongside late-19th-century changes in the status of mothers and fa- 
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thers are deceptive. Such continuities were so represented in 19th-century 
legal thought, but this was to obscure the alternative, egalitarian-contrac- 
tualist approaches to marriage current within the discourse occasioned 
by the French Revolution and its echoes on the Continent. These marital 
approaches made access to divorce much easier and on equal terms for 
men and women. Vogel proposes: “In obscuring their own origins as a 
reaction against alternative, more egalitarian conceptions of marriage, 
the dominant languages of nineteenth century legal thought created a 
powerful myth of historical continuity” (p. 165). This is a myth to which 
feminist scholars are tempted to subscribe since it is aligned with femi- 
nism’s own tendency to construct the condition of women as a func- 
tion of patriarchal agency where, however historically inflected this 
agency is allowed to be, it has to assume unitary and essentialist con- 
tours. 

The second theme is closely associated with the first. This concerns 
the dilemma created for bourgeois, liberal legal theorists by their own 
contractualist premises (discussed here especially by Sevenhuijsen and 
Vogel). The rhetoric of the social contract equalizes the natural condition 
of individuals and requires their entry into social relations to be by way 
of consent. This implies also their ability to choose to exit from social 
relations. It is the logic of this contractualism that produced the brief 
moment of egalitarian approaches to marriage and divorce in French 
revolutionary legislation. Liberal individualism as such provided no an- 
chorage for patriarchal rights, hence Sevenhuijsen’s argument about the 
large stakes in the contested late-19th-century narratives of the evolution- 
ary or natural origins of the social order. Liberal individualism, however, 
was supplemented by a construction of the family as an ethical institution 
requiring a rational paternal rule and a maternal nurturance. Thus, wife 
beating was discursively refigured as the excess of irrational working- 
class men, too uncivilized to offer the privilege of patriarchal protection 
to their wives (see the chapter by Anna Clark). As Carole Pateman has 
definitively argued in The Sexual Contract (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press), contractualist consent was extended to women but it was of a 
peculiar kind: consent to patriarchal protection. There is little exploration 
in this collection of the implications of constructing not only women but 
children as being within a patriarchal, protective embrace. 

This brings us to the third theme. Chapters by Smart, Bland, Hooper, 
and Lewis refer to state interventions on behalf of a middle-class familial 
norm that tends, inevitably, to stigmatize working-class and poor 
women. Bland’s chapter concerns the debate within late-19th-century 
feminism between social purity advocates and feminists such as Josephine 
Butler who were much more skeptical of using the state to enforce moral- 
ity on those whom middle-class discourse necessarily designates as “oth- 
ers.” The potential challenge here is not taken up. It remains a conun- 
drum for feminism that the fiction of natural right has not been accessible 
to women. Instead, all women’s rights are understood to be factitious 
and as owing their existence to the positive intervention of the state in 
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respect of the natural patriarchal right. This, of course, is a setup in 
more ways than one. In this context feminists need to reconsider their 
use of the discourse of “empowerment.” In this collection, this term is 
used especially by Hooper and Clark. To empower is, as the Oxford 
English Dictionary suggests, to invest legally or formally with power or 
authority; to license; to impart or bestow power to an end or for a pur- 
pose; to enable, permit. The empowerment of women, then, depends on 
their investiture by the state of particular powers, rights, or capacities. 
It has very little to do with a genuinely political pragmatics of developing 
more just social relations, especially when the state’s tendency to depoliti- 
cize claims on justice and resituate them within what Nancy Fraser terms 
the juridico-therapeutic-administrative apparatus of the state is con- 
sidered. 

'The essays of this collection make interesting points, but the themes 
identified here are not worked out and the comparative possibilities are 
not fully developed. Finally, the editor's introduction does not provide 
as useful a background as it should for the essays in this collection, and 
there are many infelicities of expression in particular essays that a more 
regulatory editor's eye might have corrected. 


Families We Choose: Lesbians, Gays, Kinship. By Kath Weston. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1991. Pp. xi + 261. $35.00. 


Beth E. Schneider 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The 1980s was a decade in which the contested nature of the concept 
family and the unequal power relations that structure the conflict were 
much in evidence. With the politicization of the family by feminists, gay 
activists, the Moral Majority and the Christian Right, among others, gay 
men and lesbians were often depicted as those who either had no families 
or were threats to family. Three particular characterizations of lesbians 
and gay men were (and still are) prominent: they *do not have chil- 


dren” . . . [do not] establish lasting relationships, [and] invariably alien- 
ate adoptive or blood kin once their sexual identities become known" 
(p. 22). 


Families We Choose weighs in as an important contribution to current 
debates about family and family values. Kath Weston, an anthropologist, 
demonstrates the contours and meanings of lesbian and gay families in 
San Francisco in the 1980s. Description and analysis are based on partici- 
pant-observation in the social and political life of that community and 
data gathered from lengthy interviews with 40 women and 40 men of a 
varlety of racial and ethnic backgrounds, most in their twenties and 
thirties. What we get from these 80 stories is a lively and respectful 
sense of the lives of her subjects as they think about and create their 
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relationships, engage in ritual and celebration, care for children, and 
negotiate and renegotiate connections with biological family. 

The book is informed by poststructuralist theory of discourse, new 
work in the anthropology of kinship, and current debates in sociology 
and anthropology about lesbian and gay cultures. It bridges two typically 
separate sets of empirical studies: analyses of lesbian and gay persons? 
ties to biological families and descriptions of couple relationships. 

The central argument of the book is that the major social and political 
events of the 1980s provided the historical context for the “emergence 
of a discourse on gay families.” The discourse very specifically reflects 
an ideological shift in which lesbians and gay men “seek not only to 
maintain ties with blood or adoptive relations, but also to establish fami- 
lies of their own.” Weston’s interest is in meaning, talk, practice, that 
is, the discourse of kinship. For Weston, like other anthropologists, kin- 
ship is located not only in the nuclear family but also in friendship, 
relationships with former lovers, business partnership, coparenting, and 
couple relations. 

Chapters 3 and 4 deal with lesbians’ and gay men’s relations with 
“straight” or “blood” families. Weston argues that the process of com- 
ing out provides a new discourse about kinship, a calculus utilizing emo- 
tions and genealogy for creating or destroying intimacy with biological 
family where once a discourse of rejection and obligation prevailed. 
Through a detailed examination of 10 “coming out” narratives, she 
makes clear that biology and choice are both ideologically salient as cate- 
gories structuring kinship. Weston makes her most creative and sustained 
use of the racial and ethnic diversity of the sample in these discussions. 

In contrast to the “blood” relatives, the “families we choose” (chap. 5) 
ground kinship ties in the language of love, deemphasizing the difference 
between erotic and nonerotic, and including children, friends, and lovers 
under a single concept. This section provides wonderfully detailed de- 
scription of the ways in which lesbians and gay men define and construct 
networks and households and the symbolic ways in which these are recog- 
nized through birthday and holiday celebrations, assistance in crises, and 
stories of a shared past. 

In the last substantive chapter, “Parenting in the Age of AIDS,” Wes- 
ton, who argues that the AIDS epidemic has stimulated the expansion 
of gay families, pays special attention to the lesbian baby boom, its con- 
tradictory image of the lesbian mother, and its tendency to reincorporate 
“biology and procreation within gay families conceptualized as the prod- 
ucts of unfettered creativity and choice” (p. 168). 

Throughout the book, Weston is concerned with the question of 
whether these chosen family formations constitute major challenges to 
the nuclear family or simply accommodations to a heterosexist society. 
She sees them as both, but argues that “when lesbians and gay men 
can present themselves as fully social persons capable of laying claim to 
families, their distinctive sexual identities need no longer sharply segre- 
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gate them as members of a species unto itself” (p. 205). Wisely, she 
concludes by noting how contentious is the current direction of this 
emerging discourse on domestic partners, on gay marriages, and par- 
enting. 

At present, the best sociology-of-family texts separate the experiences 
of lesbian and gay men as worthy of study, but uniquely different. Rarely 
are chosen families taken as emblematic of trends in family life that 
others experience or might emulate. Weston’s book easily contributes to 
a rethinking of sociological frameworks that might move away from a 
procreation-centered model of kinship, one founded on the heterosexist 
assumption that the two-parent, opposite-sex marriage is best for raising 
children, to one centered in a model of fluid and flexible relationships 
organized around the dimensions of intimacy, domesticity, sexuality, and 
shared responsibility. 


Of Human Bonding: Parent-Child Relations across the Life Course. By 
Alice S. Rossi and Peter H. Rossi. Hawthorne, N.Y.: Aldine de Gruyter, 
1990. Pp. xvii + 542. 


Duane F. Alwin 
University of Michigan 


After more than 35 years of parallel, but relatively dissimilar and inde- 
pendent careers of sociological research and scholarship, Alice S. Rossi 
and Peter H. Rossi have collaborated for the first time in a book—a 
book about parent-child relations over the life course. It is a pity they 
waited so long to work together on this (or any other) research, because 
the result is a wonderfully unique blending of sociological talents and 
expertise. Of Human Bonding is written, not only from the emerging 
multidisciplinary life-course viewpoint in the social and behavioral sci- 
ences, but also from the perspective of the authors’ own rich lives and 
experiences with their children, their parents, and other kin. 

While the richness of the book is enhanced by many personal observa- 
tions and experiences on the development of lives over time, the main 
empirical vehicle for this study is a survey the Rossis did to obtain a 
wide range of information on the lives of a sample of G2 (generation two) 
respondents and spin-off samples of their G1 (generation one) parents and 
G3 (generation three) adult children. While three-generational studies are 
becoming more prevalent, this one is unique. It is one of a few that is 
based on a relatively representative sample of a well-defined popula- 
tion—in this case, Boston. But what is particularly nice about this study 
is that it is the first to employ the factorially designed vignette measure- 
ment approach to the issue of perceived kinship obligations. Peter Rossi 
has pioneered in the application of factorial vignette measurement tech- 
niques in the context of survey interviews. The vignette technique is a 
tool for measuring and analyzing complex judgments using a computer- 
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generated set of vignette descriptions of varying characteristics of hypo- 
thetical individuals/life situations in which the respondent might be 
called on to help. The Rossis apply the vignette technique specifically to 
the measurement of normative obligations toward a variety of related 
and unrelated persons under varying circumstances. 

Of Human Bonding combines Alice Rossis well-honed interest and 
expertise in the phenomena of family, gender, kinship, and aging, with 
Peter Rossi’s special skills in the gathering and analysis of survey data 
and his interest in measuring normative structures through factorial de- 
sign and vignette measurement techniques. This represents a powerful 
combination of intellectual and scientific strengths, resulting in a book 
that is rich in detail and far-reaching in its substantive view of the life- 
course. There is a lot one can learn from this research—it is full of ideas, 
findings, research strategies, and awareness of the literature. I would 
suggest that this is required reading for anyone working in the area of 
the family and life course. 

One of the central organizing principles of this research is the Rossis’ 
suggestion that the lack of theoretical integration in the fields of human 
development, family sociology, and gerontology, has resulted in limited 
perspectives on the issue of affective relations between parents and their 
adult children, mainly because there is “no representative distribution 
by age of either parent or child” in such studies and because “measures 
used were tailored to the substantive focus on a particular age group of 
concern” (p. 5). Further, they suggest, while such sets of issues call for 
the measurement of multiple generations within the same study, many 
existing multigenerational studies have certain limitations, either in sam- 
pling, measurement, or conceptual power. Their study, forged out of 
this extensive appreciation of the existing substantive literature and its 
theoretical and methodological limitations, is aimed primarily at bringing 
some greater focus of sociological theorizing to the study of intergenera- 
tional relations, along with greater methodological rigor, both of which 
are highly welcome to the literature on intergenerational relations. 

Their major findings are (1) contrary to speculation by some that due 
to increased longevity in the population, four- and five-generation lin- 
eages are becoming more and more common, the Rossis found the typical 
Boston resident is a member of a three-generation family—only one in 
four claimed a four-generation family, and fewer than 1% a five-genera- 
tion family; (2) normative obligations to kin are structured according to 
(among other things) the degree of relatedness, not by type of relative 
within levels of relatedness—that is, obligations to parents and children 
were roughly equal, but greater than obligations to grandparents and 
grandchildren, which were greater than felt obligations to aunts and 
uncles and nieces and nephews; (3) gender is an important organizing 
structural feature of kinship relations, having a pervasive effect on 
perceptions of normative obligations to kin, patterns of child rearing, 
patterns of intergenerational support, and the nature of personal traits; 
(4) current sentiment and behavior toward parents and children is consis- 
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tently related to characteristics of the family of origin, for example, large 
families seem to be more cohesive, and considerable similarity is observed 
across generations, for example, marital happiness and the likelihood of 
religious intermarriage seem to be transmitted across generations. 

While the Rossis’ three-generation study has much to recommend it as 
an approach to studying intergenerational relations, it is, by itself, less 
than adequate for some of the other Rossi goals involving life-course and 
historical analysis. At several points in the book the Rossis aspire to say 
something about cohort effects (p. 90), linking individual lives and the 
historical periods in which those lives were powerfully shaped (pp. 96— 
101). They also want to emphasize the important role of life-course fac- 
tors (those associated with aging and life cycle), as well as those social 
change influences linked to historical or period events. But, many of their 
efforts to address these issues are focused on the retrospective reports of 
the G2 sample, which are relatively weak proxies for repeated cross- 
sectional data. Such inferences are, of course, almost hopelessly con- 
founded with age and cohort factors. Even when the Rossis analyze 
the three-generational data set, where it is possible to isolate certain 
generational, cohort, and aging effects, they do not take this step. Natu- 
rally, one should be cautious in trying to isolate the age/cohort/generation 
effects (generation is used here in a kinship sense) in any type of “blind” 
manner of analysis, but it would seem possible to apply modern multivar- 
iate kinometric analytic techniques to address these issues. 

As experienced researchers, the Rossis are very much aware of many 
of the methodological and substantive limitations of their work. They 
mention that time and budgetary constraints put them at a disadvantage 
in fulfilling many of their research goals. Indeed, they have perhaps noted 
more potential threats to their conclusions than will their average reader. 
To mention any of these, therefore, does not really add anything to what 
the book says, but at least one is worth emphasizing: taking better advan- 
tage of the uniqueness of their sample. On the one hand, the Boston 
metropolitan area is not necessarily representative of religioethnic diver- 
sity as one might prefer, in that some two-thirds of the respondents are 
Catholic, whereas in the United States roughly one-fourth of adults are. 
The Rossis mentioned that they might have rather done their study using 
a national sample, and while there are clear reasons for wanting that, 
they in fact have data on a somewhat unique subpopulation—an over- 
representation of Irish Catholics. Consequently, I wish the Rossis had 
paid more attention to religioethnic differences in their treatment of kin- 
ship relations. For example, in their analysis of trends in parental social- 
ization values, they mention Catholicism as an explanation for some 
of the changes they infer about parental preferences for autonomy and 
obedience, but their analysis lacks an explicit application of that explana- 
tion to their data. Also painfully absent is any visible connection to im- 
portant themes in the literature concerning Catholicism and change in 
parental socialization values in American society. They do analyze the 
effect of ethnicity on the strength of normative obligations to kin, but 
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the consideration of the important dimension of religion could have been 
more explicitly addressed. But the limitations of the Rossis study are far 
outweighed by their creative use of this rich source of data on perceived 
normative kinship obligations, the nature of intergenerational similarities 
and differences, and patterns of sentiment and behavior with respect to 
members of other generations. Explaining the sources of these patterns 
represents the challenge, not only for these authors, but for future genera- 
tions who will analyze and reanalyze these and other three-generational 
data. 


Black Women in the Workplace: Impacts of Structural Change in the 
Economy. By Bette Woody. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1992. 
Pp. ix+ 211. $45.00. 


Sharon M. Collins 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


The case of African-Americans dramatically illustrates contradictions as- 
sociated with contemporary shifts in the U.S. economy. Over the past 
several decades, equal opportunity employment policy and economic re- 
structuring have greatly improved the chances of some blacks in the 
labor market. Amid rapid expansion in the service sector, blacks have 
won good jobs and incomes historically reserved for whites. Conversely, 
however, black-white family income ratio has fallen and black jobless- 
ness has increased, as have families headed by females. Since at least the 
1960s, the status of blacks in the U.S. economy has been increasingly 
bifurcated as the economic gap between the “haves” and “have nots” 
has widened. 

Bette Woody’s provocative and somewhat disturbing examination of 
the status of black women in the labor force is an empirical assessmemt 
of the gains and losses associated with structural changes in the U.S. 
economy. Woody’s focus on the impact of economic restructuring on 
black’s socioeconomic status is reminiscent of themes raised earlier by 
William Julius Wilson (The Declining Significance of Race [Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1978]). But while Wilson analyzes causes 
for economic dislocation among black men, Woody focuses squarely on 
how changes in the productive apparatus improved yet made problematic 
the status of black women as wage labor. 

A major theme in this book is one that engages in calculating the mixed 
effects of structural changes in the U.S. economy on black women’s 
status and economic future. As illustration, the shift from a goods- 
producing to a service economy dramatically expanded and upgraded 
opportunities for black women in white-collar jobs. However, shifts in 
market institutions that expanded job opportunities for black women 
resulted in a sharp decline in traditional blue-collar job opportunities 
afforded black men. The net result may be the economic decline of black 
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households overall as the lower earning power of black women replaces 
the level set by black men. Moreover, changes in the demand side of the 
market equation have narrowed the occupational status and wage gaps 
separating black and white women. However, finer occupational break- 
downs reveal stark racial differences. Here, Woody follows the lead of 
Julienne Malveaux, (“The Economic Status of Black Women” [Paper 
prepared for the Committee on the Status of Black Americans National 
Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1986] in showing that black 
women’s occupational gains are funneled through the dual disadvantages 
of both race and gender. 

On balance, Woody paints a disturbing picture of dilemmas that face 
African-American women. Woody stresses that black women now have 
a wider range of occupational choices than previously. Yet she also ar- 
gues that race-based employment barriers in women's work and alter- 
ations in work content limit these choices primarily to a narrow range of 
“women’s jobs.” Diversified opportunities for black women emerged 
within an evolving structure of jobs with low ceilings, limited stability, 
and low pay. Moreover, Woody points out that job opportunities af- 
forded black women are not in unionized sectors protected by the tradi- 
tional social contact forged between employers and organized labor. Thus 
much of the emergent female and minority labor forces lacks the hard- 
won security and benefits wrought by collective bargaining. 

Woody's analysis of government social welfare and employment policy 
portrays national efforts as incapable of ameliorating current and future 
problems facing U.S. labor. The intersection of laissez-faire economic 
policy and a gender-based system of labor stratification has marginalized 
much of the female work force within a volatile and highly competitive 
job sector. Moreover, working women unprotected by national employ- 
ment planning and welfare policies are likely victims of competition from 
an international labor pool and a worldwide economy. In the final analy- 
sis, it may be that the presence or absence of a national policy integrating 
employment and social assistance is the most salient predictor of the 
economic position of black women in the future. Thus, an inherently 
pessimistic picture emerges of social policy and market dynamics that 
undermine the position of black women in spite of obvious signs of prog- 
ress. 

This book can be read as a major critique of conservative perspectives 
that dominate much of the current theoretical and policy debate on the 
socioeconomic status of African-Americans. Bette Woody’s analysis ef- 
fectively calls into question whether human capital and rational choice 
are sufficient to explain the persistence of race-related job inequality and 
low status found within the African-American community. She substi- 
tutes, instead, a convincing argument that changes in American industry, 
including technological advancement and managerial innovations, create 
and sustain the low-wage work status of black women. Job content and 
segmentation create an important basis for employers' differential re- 
cruitment and hiring of workers. 
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Woody's examination of African-American women has implications 
not just for black labor but for labor in general. This book will be ap- 
preciated by scholars and researchers seeking solutions to gender and 
racial inequality and by students of U.S. public policy. 


Friendships between Women: A Critical Review. By Pat O’Connor. New 
York: Guildford Press, 1992. Pp. xii +228. $44.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Sara Delamont 
University of Wales, College of Cardiff 


In Friendships between Women, Pat O’Connor has pulled together a 
large amount of the research on female friendships published in England 
by scholars based in Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
and woven her own doctoral research on London into that literature 
review. The result is a useful resource that should be in the libraries of 
all institutions where sociology is taught because it draws a disparate 
range of material together into a coherent summary. 

There are seven chapters, three empirical ones, on elderly women, 
single women, and married women, and four discursive ones, on the lack 
of extant research, on theory, the nature of the friendship tie, and on the 
future of women’s friendships. Lesbianism is dealt with in chapter 6 on 
the nature of the friendship tie, and adolescent girls are included in the 
chapter on single women. Little research on adolescent girls in school is 
included in the book; instead the focus is on young women at work. 
Thus the relationship between peer group and school achievement is not 
analyzed here, nor is the relationship between friendship, gossip, and 
sexual reputation among teenage girls. 

While the volume will be useful, it is not particularly interesting to 
read. The tone is that of a competent review of the literature without a 
sense of discovery or excitement. Reading it is like my eating a large slice 
of dry wholemeal bread: I knew it was nutritionally good for me, but I 
longed for some guacamole or taramasalata to dip it into. 

One particular problem, which is probably a problem with the litera- 
ture, is the lack of material on racial differences or subcultural differences. 
If elderly Chinese women in Liverpool have friendship patterns similar 
to those of elderly Hungarian-American women in Pittsburgh, or single 
Jewish-American women in San Francisco have different friendship pat- 
terns from single Greek-Australian women in Melbourne, nothing here 
refers to such similarities or differences. It is plausible that women’s 
friendships are mediated by race, religion, and cultural/linguistic back- 
ground, but these dimensions are not adequately discussed. There is 
research on British Afro-Caribbean teenage girls, on elderly Hungarian- 
American and Jewish-American women, but none of it is cited by O’Con- 
nor. “Race,” “ethnicity,” “religion,” and “language” are not indexed, 
and are not used to compare female friendships. 
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Much of the research on women’s talk overlaps with female friend- 
ships, and this aspect of the topic is also neglected by O'Connor. There 
are data on which subjects women discuss with their friends, but these 
are not related to the research on talk, storytelling, folklore, narrative, 
and oral history which has been an essential part of the new feminist 
scholarship. 

There are also several stylistic and presentational oddities that are 
annoying or confusing. Most serious is the author’s habit of referring to 
herself in the third person, as O’Connor, and relying on her own research 
a great deal. If her own research is really the only work on the topics 
under scrutiny, or is the best available, the reader deserves an explicit 
statement to this effect early in the volume, instead of this constant 
confrontation with self-citations presented as if they were references to a 
large body of material. 

A second stylistic issue is the use of pseudonyms in O’Connor’s own 
work, which provides most of the concrete examples in which real women 
speak to the reader. O’Connor has used the same pseudonym to refer to 
apparently different women. On pages 61—62 the reader meets Vera, 
who is the best friend of someone called Rita. On pages 132-34 the 
reader meets Vera who is the best friend of someone called Helen. It is 
not clear that these are different Veras, although the context suggests it. 

There is also a problem with some of the illustrative material, which 
is not sufficiently explained for the reader. On page 62, for example, Rita 
talks of “my family back home." The reader does not know where this 
family is. It could be half a mile away across London, or in Thailand, 
yet the point of Rita's comment is missed if the “real” distance from 
family is not known. 

Fourth, the bibliography is not just the list of the citations, but also 
contains “important source works to be used for background reading" 
(p. 194). These are not distinguished in any way for the reader, and it 
would have made more sense to have a separate “Suggestions for Further 
Reading" section. 


Becoming Somebody: Toward a Social Psychology of School. By Philip 
Wexler, with the assistance of Warren Crichlow, June Kern, and Rebecca 
Martusewicz. Washington, D.C.: Falmer Press, 1992. Pp. vii+ 168. 
$24.00. 


Robert Fiala 
University of New Mexico 


My son is a freshman at Valley High School in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, who is aware of and has voiced satisfaction with the sort of identity 
he has negotiated out of the resources he has from school and home. He 
knows what most of us familiar with high school in the United States 
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know, what sociologists of education have failed to analyze thoroughly, 
and what Philip Wexler tackles head on in Becoming Somebody—that 
“much in fact all of school life, for the students, centers around the daily 
project of establishing a social identity” (p. 128). 

Wexler approaches his task of developing a social psychology of school 
through close observation of the social environment of three high schools 
in different social class settings. The analysis draws from an array of 
analytical approaches, with three predominating. The new sociology of 
education provides a focus on social class, although Wexler’s use of the 
approach differs from prior work by moving beyond an emphasis on 
class reproduction to examine how social class provides an array of re- 
sources from which a person constructs an identity. The constructionist 
image reflects Wexler’s use of the interactionist approach of the American 
pragmatists. Finally, the approach of postmodernism can be seen, in 
Wexler’s focus on methodological pluralism, self-consciousness of re- 
searcher and subject, media images, and especially personal and social 
fragmentation. 

These analytical approaches provide Wexler with a flexible guide in 
examining the field research data. His analysis provides extensive quotes 
from students, teachers, and administrators that illustrates general 
themes at the same time they illustrate complexity and ambiguity. 

The story that emerges from Wexler’s analysis is tied largely to the 
restorationist trends of the 1980s (stressing social control and a move 
back to the basics), yet also illustrates the development of postmodern 
trends in modern society. The story underscores the diversity of identity 
formation among students in different school/social class environments. 
Common to all the schools is the notion that identity is formed in response 
to the lack of meaningful ties to the broader community. Identity forma- 
tion is defensive, a compensation for what is not provided by the commu- 
nity, a response to a decline of the social. 

In the working-class school Wexler points to an absence of meaningful 
interaction and caring among students, teachers, administrators, and the 
community. The restoration is an immediate cause, yet behind it are more 
general processes of the retreat of society. In the absence of meaningful 
interaction, many students, especially the rads (short for radicals), sense 
that the school is only interested in social control and does not care for 
them. Identities develop in response to the emptying of social content. 
Media images provide the material for self-production for many, often 
in exaggerated gender typing. Subcultures are the carriers of the re- 
sponse, not the cause, as they too are shaped by the emptying of social 
content. 

What the professional middle-class school lacks is a sense of links to 
a broader community, a sense of society. The pressure for individual 
achievement generates not only high aspirations and academic success, 
but also self-control and an effort to be cool and mellow. Self-control 
and the effort to be cool provide the distance helpful in defending per- 
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sonal integrity against potential failure. The identity that develops is 
controlled and professional, yet distanced from collective enterprises and 
society. 

In the urban underclass school what is missing is a viable sense of self. 
The “reputation” of the school, the mechanisms of control, and the 
regulations of educational and therapeutic classification, all provide ma- 
terial from which the student tries to establish that “I am somebody.” 
That effort can center around links to diverse groups in the school, neigh- 
borhood groups, academic achievement, -and fighting. “Display” in 
dress, dancing, fighting, and other arenas is a mechanism to establish a 
clear identity as “somebody.” 

Wexler’s analysis is creative and insightful, with implications for the 
way we do field research, and for sociological work on education, the 
self, and postindustrial/postmodern society. Yet, to be convincing, expla- 
nations need to be fleshed out better and additional empirical material 
discussed systematically. Currently, the empirical material does not al- 
ways point clearly to the subsequent explanations, and the explanations 
themselves are somewhat lacking in clarity. Alternative models that 
could have fit the data are rarely considered, and evidence incongruent 
with explanations is not considered. Wexler reports that his research 
team collected much additional data. I hope that a subsequent volume 
will use these data to further pursue what my son is keenly aware of, 
and what Wexler provides a useful lead toward understanding: the major 
task of schools is providing the public space in which adolescents become 
somebody. 


Beyond Adolescence: Problem Behavior and Young Adult Development. 
By Richard Jessor, John Edward Donovan, and Frances Marie Costa. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991. Pp. xv+312. $39.95. 


Michael D. Newcomb 
University of Southern California 


Beyond Adolescence is an important sequel to the pioneering work of 
Jessor and Jessor (Problem Behavior and Psychosocial Development: A 
Longitudinal Study of Youth [New York: Academic Press, 1977]). The 
current book does not achieve the stature, elegance, or importance of 
this earlier work which, admittedly, would be difficult. Although the 
present book is certainly focused on lofty and important goals, unfortu- 
nately, its results are limited and the goals never fully realized. It does 
present important data and analyses concerning drug use, problem be- 
haviors, and psychosocial develolpment from adolescence into young 
adulthood, and provides some informative tests and expansion of prob- 
lem behavior theory into young adulthood. 

There are four substantive areas and two methodological issues. The 
latter involve (1) description of the study design, subjects, and attrition 
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results and (2) adequacy of statistical methods. The four substantive 
areas include (1) validity of the problem behavior syndrome in young 
adulthood, (2) adolescent predictors of young adult problem behavior, 
(8) young adult consequences of adolescent problem behavior, and (4) 
stability and change of problem behaviors and associated constructs from 
adolescence to young adulthood. 

The book contains analyses of two longitudinal data bases. The first 
began in 1969 with students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
(about 450 subjects at each grade level). They were followed yearly for 
three years and then studied in 1979 and in 1981. Retention was reason- 
ably good and attrition analyses revealed some but not worrisome system- 
atic effects. The second prospective study began with a freshman college 
cohort in 1970 who were followed up at similar intervals. Sample size 
was also similar, as were retention and attrition effects. 

Many of the analyses are either descriptive or bivariate, with various 
multiple regressions and a few structural equation models (SEMs). Most 
are neither sophisticated or comprehensive enough for adequate testing 
of problem behavior theory. I believe that the best approach to testing 
their theories would be the use of SEMs. These are presented a few times 
at the ends of chapters as throw-away analyses when they could have 
been the focus of the book. The theory here is rich, complex, and multi- 
faceted and deserves no less sophistication and appropriateness in its 
tests. Even the authors acknowledge the usefulness, power, and impor- 
tance of using SEMs. 

Jessor and Jessor (1977) defined problem behaviors as “behavior that 
is socially defined as a problem, a source of concern, or as undesirable 
by the norms of conventional society . . . and its occurrence usually elicits 
some kind of social control response” (p. 33). For adolescents, these 
deviant behaviors include alcohol abuse, illicit drug use, precocious sex- 
ual involvement, sexual intercourse, academic problems, frequency of 
various sexual activities, deviant attitudes, and delinquent behavior. The 
opposite of these involve conforming attitudes and behaviors, such as 
social conformity, church attendance, academic orientation, and law 
abidance. I expected the current theoretical discussion to redefine prob- 
lem behaviors in young adults. Disappointingly, the only variation in 
young adult problem behaviors from those of adolescents was for sexual 
intercourse, considered to be a problem behavior for teenagers but (ap- 
propriately) not for young adults. This is a minor modification for young 
adults and an inadequate treatment of a unique developmental period. 

Chapter 9 is devoted to how involvement in problem behaviors in 
adolescence/youth relate to various outcomes in young adulthood. In 
their analyses, the authors unfortunately reify their hypothesis that prob- 
lem behaviors are truly interchangeable and should have neither distinct 
nor unique consequences. They force this conceptual notion into their 
analyses by considering only three independent groups for predicting 
later outcomes: (1) those who revealed no problem behaviors, (2) those 
who reported one problem behavior, and (3) those who evidenced two or 
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more problem behaviors. Therefore, although there were several distinct 
outcomes for these three groups in the follow-up analyses, it is problem- 
atic whether any particular problem behavior was associated with a spe- 
cific outcome or whether, as the authors’ theory implies, any problem 
behaviors will lead to these consequences. 

Chapter 7 provides information regarding the changes and continuities 
of problem behaviors from adolescence to young adulthood. Although 
these results are interesting and generally confirm previous work, they 
are nothing new and are provided in a less than elegant fashion. We are 
told on the one hand that problem behaviors increase during adolescence 
and decrease into adulthood and on the other, that there is substantial 
stability or continuity in these behaviors. Although there are adequate 
explanations for this apparent discrepancy, there is inadequate discussion 
of the confluence of these findings that obscures the important develop- 
mental implications of these patterns. 

Nevertheless, the conclusions are important for understanding the 
transition from adolescence to young adulthood and the critical additional 
evidence for patterns that occur during this critical life transition that 
they provide. They therefore remain an important and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on developmental stability and change from adoles- 
cence to young adulthood. 

It is clear that the present study simultaneously supports and questions 
results of other work. The support provides unifying evidence and con- 
clusions regarding certain aspects of problem behavior theory. Unfortu- 
nately, the present volume is not totally convincing when it tries to ex- 
pand the conceptualization of problem behaviors to young adulthood. 
Furthermore, the authors cannot strongly challenge previous work when 
their own methods for analyzing their data are imprecise and therefore 
inconclusive. They should have selected analyses appropriate to the so- 
phistication and detail required of their theories. This was not done and 
therefore their conclusions must be viewed with caution and considered 
within the limitations of the methods they selected. 


The Culture of Pain. By David B. Morris. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1991. Pp. 342. $29.95. 


Ruth Zambrana 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The central argument woven through The Culture of Pain is that Western 
medicine has historically and contemporaneously led us to misinterpret 
pain as a problem in biochemistry in spite of past and current evidence 
that suggests “that our biochemistry is inextricably bound up with the 
personal and cultural meanings that we carve out of pain” (p. 5). A 
principal goal of the book is to explore the “conflict between medical 
and non-medical understandings of pain which is in one sense a study 
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of cultural change” (p. 7). The major methods used to understand the 
meanings of pain are analyses and discussions of classical literary works, 
including poems, essays, novels, and plays as well as of other forms of 
artistic expression, such as paintings, and a sprinkling of sociological and 
medical works. Observations in a pain clinic seem to have also informed 
this work, but neither the nature of the data nor the ways in which these 
data contributed are clarified. Although the author states that the “voices 
most often neglected belong of course to patients” (p. 2), the book fails 
to listen to the voices of patients for a better understanding of the context 
of chronic pain in contemporary society. 

David Morris discusses the lack of consensus on a definition of pain 
and explains the differences between acute and chronic pain. He leads 
the reader to believe that a new understanding of pain is essential if 
society is “to deal with the unprecedented crisis in chronic pain” (p. 66). 
However the narrative that follows describes a wide range of the various 
forms and manifestations of pain from actual bodily damage and subse- 
quent pain after trauma, to psychologically induced pain such as hysteria, 
to grief and loss as pain, pain as a result of torture and physical punish- 
ment, and mass pain of poor communities as defined by Liberation theo- 
logists (pp. 146-51). The detailed descriptions of the literary and philo- 
sophical works to illustrate forms and manifestations of pain and its 
social uses are interesting but difficult to follow if one is not familiar with 
these works. Furthermore, although the author attempts to integrate a 
few relevant sociological or medical works in the chapters, the connec- 
tions at times feel more forced than actually related or integrative. It is 
not until the latter part of the book that the author briefly discusses the 
postmodern era with a particular focus on pain as the subject of “pressing 
moral inquiry” (p. 282) which seems to be related to the availability of 
the different forms of pain medications and relievers. 

The book represents a truly impressive description of the different 
forms of pain throughout history and the different ways in which the 
human race has coped with pain, for example, during the Holocaust. 
However, the overreliance on detailed descriptions of literary works 
shortchanges the necessary sociological discourse and interpretation of 
chronic pain in contemporary society. The use of the concept of culture 
is not clear. Early on in the book, the author states that “the experience 
of pain is also shaped by such powerful cultural forces as gender, religion 
and social class” (p. 20). This definition shapes the arguments in ways 
that undermine the actual social role of pain in different cultures and 
seems to assume a world culture of pain. There is no debate regarding 
the fact that certain life events or crises contribute to human pain and 
misery. Yet the difficulty in this book is an apparent confusion with the 
culture that is being discussed. Is the dominant culture in the United 
States the culture of medicine, or the culture of pain? Further, although 
gender is explored somewhat as one dimension that influences the context 
of pain, social class is not incorporated to any meaningful extent. 

An analysis of the social structure in the United States and its relation- 
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ship to the current epidemiological “crisis” of chronic pain deserves 
immediate and serious attention. This book does not contribute new 
knowledge to our understanding of why the majority of medical profes- 
sionals continue to ignore the mind-body connection, nor does it ade- 
quately explore or synthesize the resurgence in the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, and a small, but growing, sector of medicine that emphasizes 
the effect of emotions on the immune system (neurobehavioral immunol- 
ogy) and the influence of the mind-body connection on morbidity pat- 
terns, pain, and healing. The author concludes with the statement that 
chronic pain is a murky question and that individuals need to take charge 
of their pain, which may also include assuming personal responsibility 
for its meaning (p. 289). This view is not new. It represents an existential 
view of the events in our lives and certainly a more spiritual handling of 
life. In the past 20 years there has been a measurable increase in individu- 
als’ taking more responsibility for their health care, and an enormous 
emphasis on healing the pain within. In my view, the book represents a 
contribution to understanding the perception of pain over time in differ- 
ent societal epochs. It does not, however, contribute in unique ways to 
understanding chronic pain in contemporary society nor does it provide 
a sociological framework for future research in the area of pain in the 
United States. 


Ambition: How We Manage Success and Failure throughout Our Lives. 
By Gilbert Brim. New York: Basic Books, 1992. Pp. x+205. $23.00. 


Joanne M. Gold 
University of Chicago 


Gilbert Brim defines ambition as “the basic human drive for growth and 
mastery [or] . . . the general desire to achieve as it is expressed in daily 
life” (p. 17). He draws on current social scientific understanding and 
compelling examples from sports, the cultural media, and everyday lives 
to detail ambition’s range and the ways in which we assess, manage, 
and are transformed by our successes and failures. 

Building on the views of the psychologist Nicholas Hobbs, Brim af- 
firms that each of us tries to maintain an effort level of “just manageable 
difficulty” by seeking challenges that are consistent with the capacities 
that we believe we have. He describes the conscious action and under- 
standing employed to assess, monitor, and resolve the discrepancies be- 
tween our efforts and capabilities that are revealed by success or failure. 
He demonstrates how new points of psychological equilibrium are contin- 
ually created as we negotiate those discrepancies or “achievement gaps.” 

Brim maintains that we transform our actions following success and 
failure by changing behavior, timetables, levels of aspiration, and goals. 
He devotes several very interesting chapters to elaborating the sequences 
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that occur when one “succeeds” and when one “fails,” noting that there 
is individual variability. 

“If we fail, we cut back by decreasing the degree of difficulty. This 
may mean searching for new behavior that works better, extending our 
timetable for achieving a particular goal, or reducing the amount or 
quality we expect to get. If none of these strategies works, we will, in 
the end, give up this goal” (p. 31). When we succeed we tend to maintain 
our winning behavior; although in order to sustain challenges, mastery, 
and growth, we may shorten our timetable, raise our level of aspiration, 
and add new goals. 

Brim’s framework for managing success and failure might provide an 
interesting perspective for reviewing the book. But determining, exter- 
nally, whether a book succeeds or fails does not seem as easy as he would 
suggest. The criteria for success in writing books—as with achievement 
in many domains—are not so clearcut as those for winning at squash or 
increasing one’s running speed. Brim describes “uncertain outcomes” 
where standards and evaluations of performance can be ambiguous. I 
would suggest, further, that wins and losses often occur simultaneously 
along multiple dimensions, when objectively appraised. What constitutes 
success for Brim’s book? Is it whether it receives good reviews? Is it 
whether it is read by the academic or popular audience that the author 
had in mind? Is it whether it sells well? Is it whether it makes an impor- 
tant theoretical contribition or whether his achievement was consistent 
with, or exceeded, his level of aspiration? 

Brim’s framework does. not account for the multiple ways in which 
success and failure often happen at the same time. Nor do his strategies 
take into account the less rational but equally important unconscious 
internal processes that promote and deter ambitious striving. In these 
respects, Brim’s approach to ambition could be more complex. His views 
reflect a culturally male perspective in which achievement and mastery 
play predominant roles. A more feminist perspective would point to 
women’s difficulties in self-assertion, often tied to a fear of success, as 
well as to a stronger emphasis on communion rather than a purely agentic 
approach. 

Nonetheless, it is clear that Brim has made an important contribution 
to our understanding of ambition. Moreover, he has contributed to the 
life-span developmental literature by outlining ways in which individu- 
als, as purposive agents, transform themselves throughout the course of 
life, in the context of a broader social milieu. He dispels the myth that 
old age is a time of no ambition, and posits that although midlife is a 
time in which change occurs, the popularized “midlife crisis” may be 
only a fiction. 

Social-cognitive in approach, the book is a corrective to much of the 
existing literature that tends to posit a more reactive, or deterministic, 
understanding to adaptation. Additionally, Brim’s work has practical 
implications and import in its “belief that . . . we can direct our own 
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lives better for knowing about how human beings manage success and 
failure” (p. 6). 

From Brim's perspective, every success brings a need to master new 
challenges. Brim here succeeds very well in accounting for the purposive 
achievement-oriented aspects of mastery that he set out to describe. If 
the author were to add new goals and raise his level of aspiration— setting 
an even more difficult theoretical task for himself—he might also address 
the more psychodynamic, nonrational, or unconscious processes that both 
propel and undermine ambitious striving and achievement. Additionally, 
he might recognize that his emphases on winning and losing, and mastery 
in general, do not necessarily accord with a more feminine way of being 
in the world. 

Brim suggests that, whatever the external standards for failure or suc- 
cess, “in some areas of life, the truth of the feedback is not set once and 
for all; it may improve or get worse over time" (p. 58). Brim's Ambition: 
How We Manage Success and Failure throughout Our Lives makes an 
interesting and valuable contribution to our current understanding of 
achievement, mastery, and development throughout the course of life. 


Confronting Drunk Driving: Social Policy for Saving Lives. By H. Lau- 
rence Ross. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1992. Pp. 200. 
$25.00. 


Allen E. Liska 
State University of New York/Albany 


Sociological research is frequently criticized as irrelevant to either theory, 
policy, or both; either the research is directed toward theoretical issues 
with little regard for social policy, or it is directed toward social policy 
with little regard for theory. In this book on drunken driving H. Laurence 
Ross successfully bridges the theory-policy gap. 

Traditionally, drunk driving in America has been treated as a problem 
of individual criminal behavior that can be managed through the criminal 
justice system (the deterrence approach). Although he does not focus on 
them, Ross intelligently reviews and evaluates deterrence research and 
policy. We learn that, while programs that increase the severity of pun- 
ishment have little effect, those that increase the swiftness of punishment 
(administratively revoking driving licenses) and the certainty of punish- 
ment (sobriety check points) have some promise. Nonetheless, Ross ar- 
gues'that these policies simply ignore the social roots of drunk driving. 
Indeed, the book is pitched to compare and contrast the social policies 
that draw on theories that trace the roots of the motives to drink and 
drive found in the social fabric of American life to the traditional policies 
that through punishment, aim to deter people from acting on those mo- 
tives. 

As the thesis of the book, Ross argues that drunk driving is the logical 
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outcome or culmination of the fact that both drinking and driving are 
inextricably interwoven in the institutional life of contemporary America. 
Drinking is inextricably tied to eating, socializing, working, sports, and 
most forms of recreation; driving is inextricably tied to the geographical 
distances that separate places of work, living, and play. To paraphrase 
Ross, the social causes of drunk driving lie in conjunction of these institu- 
tions. 

Ross explores the policy implications of this social fact. He argues that 
drunk driving decreases to the extent to which drinking itself decreases. 
He reviews research on the implementation and success of various social 
programs in reducing the level of drinking or altering the social circum- 
stances in which it occurs (prohibition, minimum drinking age, taxing 
alcohol, controlling retail licenses, and limiting the hours during which 
alcohol can be retailed). On the basis of this review, he suggests that 
policies that increase the costs of alcohol, for example, via taxation, are 
likely to be effective and politically practical. 

Ross argues that drunk driving also decreases to the extent to which 
driving itself decreases. In this regard, he reviews transportation policies 
that reduce the level of driving or alter the pattern of driving, such as 
subsidizing alternatives to driving, establishing designated drivers and 
safe drivers, restricting driving by age, and, for those convicted of drunk 
driving, instituting driver-training programs. Drawing on the review, he 
suggests that programs that delay and restrict the driving of the young 
seem to be among the most effective in saving lives and among the most 
politically palatable (the young do not vote). 

Assuming that some level of drunk driving is an inevitable outcome 
of the American life-style, Ross reviews research on the links between 
drunk driving and accidents, between accidents and injuries, and be- 
tween injuries and death. He reminds us that drunk driving need not 
necessarily lead to accidents, but that the link is facilitated by other 
factors, such as road design; that accidents need not necessarily lead to 
injury, but that the link is facilitated by other factors, such as auto design 
(seat belts, air bags); and that injury need not lead to death, but that the 
link is too facilitated by other factors, such as the quality of medical 
care. 

This book is a thorough and thoughtful review of the evaluative litera- 
ture on a wide range of social policies, particularly those that draw on 
the fact that drunk driving is rooted in the social fabric of contemporary 
American life. It is the kind of book that dispels the myths of many 
policymakers that, while sociology provides insights into social problems, 
its policy implications are just impractical. It is recommended reading 
for all social policymakers, but especially for those dealing with drunk 
driving, and for all sociologists interested in the policy implications of 
their work. 
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A new area of knowledge theory gives authoritative answers to 
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example, though all societies unquestionably have equal 
intellects, why did some make far more intellectual progress 
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advance or not despite their equal intellects? What determined 
just how far each society would go with their equal intellect? 
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of driving forces have always ended growth in every Society? 











This book answers these questions and shows the specific 
driving forces that caused the societies of our planet to make 
such highly unequal intellectual progress despite their equal 
intellects. It examines these driving forces and shows how they 
gave each area of the societal knowledge system (ie. science, 
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knowledge system development process for each of the four 
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and minor civilizations, from pre-history to the present. It shows 
how the unique shape of their knowledge system locked all 
societies into their highly different individual paths through 
history to the present. 
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The Mangle of Practice: Agency and 


Emergence in the Sociology of Science! 


Andrew Pickering 
University of Illinois 


Some difficult but important issues have arisen in recent social stud- 
ies of science concerning temporally emergent phenomena and the 
decentering of the human subject in scientific practice. This essay 
seeks a constructive clarification of the issues, and links them to- 
gether, by delineating and exemplifying a view of science as a field 
of emergent human and material agency reciprocally engaged by 
means of a dialectic of resistance and accommodation—the mangle. 


There is at all times enough past for all the different futures in sight, and more 
besides, to find their reasons in it, and whichever future comes will slide out of 
that past as easily as the train slides by the switch. [William James, The Meaning 
of Truth] 


Desire only exists when assembled or machined. You cannot grasp or conceive 
of a desire outside a determinate assemblage, on a plane which is not pre-existent 
but which must itself be constructed. . . . In retrospect every assemblage ex- 
presses and creates a desire by constructing the plane which makes it possible 
and, by making it possible, brings it about. . . . [Desire] is constructivist, not at 
all spontaneist. [Deleuze and Parnet, Dialogues] 


The sociology of science has always been somewhat marginal to the disci- 
pline as a whole, perhaps because of the peculiar difficulties of its subject 
matter, but perhaps because its specifically sociological features have not 


! I have been lucky enough to receive much stimulating feedback while preparing this 
essay. Besides four referees of earlier drafts, I thank David Bloor, John Bowers, 
Geof Bowker, Nancy Cartwright, Soraya de Chadarevian, Norman Denzin, Irving 
Elichirigoity, Paul Forman, Dilip Gaonkar, Yves Gingras, Laurel Graham, Mary 
Hesse, Robert Alun Jones, Bruce Lambert, Bruno Latour, John Law, Peter Lipton, 
Michael Lynch, Ted O'Leary, Peter Miller, Malcolm Nicolson, Michael Power, 
Diederick Raven, Simon Schaffer, Steven Shapin, Barbara Herrnstein Smith, Leigh 
Star, Stephen Turner, and Adrian Wilson. Earlier versions have been presented at 
the Centre for History of Science, Technology and Medicine, Manchester University, 
the Science Studies Unit, University of Edinburgh, and the Centre de Recherche en 
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appeared very interesting. While the philosophical import of sociological 
analyses of scientific knowledge has sometimes seemed scandalous, their 
sociological import has remained unremarkable.’ Recently, however, sci- 
ence studies has become sociologically contentious. Ethnographic, ethno- 
methodological, reflexive, and actor-network critiques of earlier ap- 
proaches to the sociology of science, and of the traditional sociological 
frameworks that they implement, have started to proliferate.? The repre- 
sentatives of the actor-network approach have been most outspoken. 
Bruno Latour writes that “the social sciences are part of the problem, 
not of the solution,” and that “we strongly reject the helping hands 
offered us by the social sciences” (19885, pp. 161, 165). And, at greater 
length, Michel Callon suggests that “to transform academic sociology 
into a sociology capable of following technology throughout its elabora- 
tion means recognizing that its proper object of study is neither society 
itself nor so-called social relationships but the very actor networks that 
simultaneously give rise to society and to technology. . . . This notion 
makes it possible to abandon the constricting framework of sociological 
analysis with its pre-established social categories and its rigid social/ 
natural divide" (1987, pp. 99—100). 

Things are happening, then, in the sociology of science that might be 
of interest to the discipline more generally, and my aim in this essay is 


Histoire des Sciences et des Techniques, la Villette, Paris, and at a Department of 
Accounting and Finance workshop, “The Components of Practice," at the London 
School of Economics. I am very grateful for comments and discussion at each. The 
present draft was completed while I was at the Department of History and Philosophy 
of Science of the University of Cambridge, England, and my work on it was partially 
supported by National Science Foundation grant SBE91-22809. 


? Thus the Mertonian approach to the sociology of science was a self-conscious contin- 
uation of the structural-functional approach that then characterized mainstream 
sociology (see Zuckerman [1988] for an extended review). The sociology of scientific 
knowledge (SSK, alternatively designated as the strong program, relativism, or con- 
structivism) departed from it in seeking to offer an analysis of scientific knowledge 
itself and thus created some much-needed philosophical turmoil, but again drew upon 
stock sociological resources: Bloor (1991, 1983) elaborated a Durkheimian vision of 
the social constraints upon knowledge production, while Barnes (1977, 1982) and 
Shapin (1979, 1982) followed more Marxist or Weberian lines in characterizing scien- 
tists' agency in terms of interests. Collins's work (1992) was somewhat ambiguous in 
this respect, combining ethnomethodological sensitivities at the microlevel with an 
interest model at the macro. For the direct extension of SSK into the analysis of 
technology, see Pinch and Bijker (1984). 


* For examples, see Traweek's (1992) ethnographic account of particle physics, 
Lynch's (1992a, 1992b) argument with Bloor (1992) over ethnomethodological vs. 
SSK-type readings of Wittgenstein, and the three-way argument between Collins and 
Yearley (1992a, 19926), Woolgar (1992), and Callon and Latour (1992) over the rela- 
tive merits of, respectively, SSK, reflexivity, and the actor-network approach. (For 
an earlier phase of the argument between reflexivity and the interest-model version 
of SSK, see Woolgar [1981a, 19815], Barnes [1981], and MacKenzie [1981a].) 
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a constructive clarification of just what. Two points are, I think, clear, 
both of which are touched on in the quotation from Callon. First, as I 
will develop it, the critique of traditional sociologies of science depends 
on a heightened sense of time.* The idea that we should try to understand 
scientific practice in its temporal unfolding is a central theme of recent 
science studies, and along with this go doubts about traditional explana- 
tory repertoires that center on enduring causes of action. Studies of scien- 
tific practice point instead to the temporally emergent structure of scien- 
tific research. Second, and more spectacular, the critique reflects an 
increasingly widespread conviction.that the analysis of sciencé calls for 
a decentering of the human subject. As a discipline, sociology has tradi- 
tionally focused on human individuals and groups as the locus for under- 
standing and explanation, and what is suggested here is a kind of post- 
humanist displacement of our interpretive frameworks.’ Beyond this, 
though, things get murky. How we should conceptualize temporally 
emergent phenomena, how the posthumanist turn is to be accomplished, 
and how emergence and the displacement of the human subject are re- 
lated to one another remain unclear, subject to confusion and debate. 
In what follows, I try to sort out these issues by delineating a general 


* From one angle this can be seen as a product of the ethnographic studies of scientific 
practice that began in the late 1970s (with Fleck [(1935) 1979] as a notable precursor): 
see Latour and Woolgar (1986), Knorr-Cetina (1981), and Lynch (1985). From another 
angle, it appears as a continuation of the concerns of SSK; see Pickering (19845) and 
Gooding (1990). Yet another source has been pragmatist studies of science (which take 
the work of Howard Becker and, esp., Anselm Strauss as their point of departure): see 
Star (1991, in press) and Fujimura (1992). 

* By "posthumanist" I want to point to a displacement of the human subject from 
the center of sociological accounting rather than to an “antihumanist” effacement of 
the human subject. I finally grasped the significance of this move in conversations 
with John Law and in reading his recent work (Law 1993, e.g.). Barbara Herrnstein 
Smith also helped me by pointing out a “residual humanism” in a previous draft of 
this essay (the residue is still there: see below). That humanism is at the center of 
contentiorr is made clear by Collins and Yearley (1992a, 1992b). Besides the further 
works cited below, my development of the posthumanist move owes a lot to Haraway 
(1991), Deleuze and Guattari (1987), and, more obliquely, to the writings of Michel 
Foucault. Foucault (1972) provides a general elaboration of the themes of temporal 
emergence and the displacement of the human subject, though how he connects these 
themes is not clear to me. I link them below in a discussion of agency, a topic on 
which Foucault displays a principled reluctance to speak. To make a connection 
between my analysis of scientific practice and Foucault's analysis of disciplinary mech- 
anisms— see esp. Foucault (1979) and subsequent work in the analysis of the social 
Sclences, management, and accountancy by Anthony Hopwood, Peter Miller, Ted 
O'Leary, and Nikolas Rose (Hopwood 1987; Miller 1992; Miller and O'Leary, in 
press; Rose 1990; Rose and Miller 1992)—one needs only to think of disciplinary 
apparatuses as machines for capturing, channeling, and framing human agency (see 
below). 
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understanding of the structure of scientific practice which, for reasons 
explained later, I call the mangle. 

To begin to explain the mangle by means of some of the salient issues, 
It is convenient to start with the theme of posthumanism. Traditional 
sociology of science, like traditional sociology more generally, is humanist 
in that it identifies human scientists as the central seat of agency. Con- 
versely, traditional sociology of science refuses to ascribe agency to the 
material world (the introductory paragraphs of Pickering [19844] actually 
express this perspective rather well). Here I subscribe to the basic princi- 
ple of the actor-network approach: I think that the most direct route 
toward a posthumanist analysis of practice is to acknowledge a role for 
nonhuman—or material, as I will say—agency in science.? Science and 
technology are contexts in which human agents conspicuously do not call 
all the shots. But thinking about material agency and its relation to 
human agency proves tricky, and I will follow the spirit rather than the 
letter of the actor-network approach, at least as it is presently articulated 
by Callon and Latour. To see where the difficulties lie, we can turn to 
a recent critique of actor-network theory by Harry Collins and Steven 
Yearley. 

Collins and Yearley (1992a, 1992b) seek to defend the classically hu- 
manist orientation of traditional sociology of scientific knowledge, which 
accords priority to the human subject through an asymmetric distribution 
of agency—all to human beings, none to the material world. To do so, 
they construct a dilemma that, they claim, faces anyone who wants to 
attribute a role to materia] agency in science. As analysts, they say, we 
have just two alternatives. We can see scientists as producing accounts 
of material agency, in which case these accounts fall into the domain of 
scientific knowledge and should be analyzed sociologically as the products 
of human agents, or we can try to take material agency seriously—on 
its own terms as it were—but then we yield up our analytic authority to 
the scientists themselves: scientists, not sociologists, have the instruments 
and conceptual apparatus required to tell us how material agency really 
is. The upshot of this dilemma, therefore, seems to be that any sociologist 
with a shred of self-respect had better stick to humanist analysis of scien- 
tific accounting for material agency and had better not incorporate mate- 
rial agency per se into her interpretive schemes.’ Callon and Latour do 


$ For recent important presentations of the actor-network position, see Callon (1991), 
Callon and Latour (1992), Latour (1987, 1988a), and Law (1993). 


' The denial of material agency serves not just to defend humanist sociology but, 
oddly enough, to make an alliance with mainstream philosophies of science that are 
themselves otherwise savaged by SSK. Mainstream philosophy of science, too, seeks 
to keep material agency at arm's length, preferring to talk only of accounts of agency 
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not see things quite this way, and neither do I, but here our positions 
diverge. 

Callon and Latour (1992) reject the prongs of Collins and Yearley’s 
dilemma. They insist, rightly I think, that there are not just two alterna- 
tives in the treatment of nonhuman agency. And their position, if I have 
understood it correctly, is this. We should not see nonhuman agency in 
the terms offered us by scientists or by humanist sociologists of scientific 
knowledge. Instead we should think semiotically. Semiotics teaches us 
how to think symmetrically about human and nonhuman agents. In texts, 
agents (actors, actants) are continually coming into being, fading away, 
moving around, changing places with one another, and so on. It is impor- 
tant that their status can easily make the transit between being real 
entities and social constructs, and back again. Semiotics thus offers us a 
way of avoiding the horns of Collins and Yearley’s dilemma: the agencies 
we speak about are semiotic ones, not confined to the rigid categories 
that traditional thought imposes. 

This is a clever and ingenious response, but it brings with it two 
different kinds of problem. One concerns human agency, and I return to 
it below. The other concerns material agency. One of the most attractive 
features of the actor-network approach is that its acknowledgment of 
material agency can help us to escape from the spell of representation. 
Traditional accounts of science take it for granted that the end of science 
is to produce representations of how the world really is; in contrast, 
admitting a role for material agency points to the fact that, in common 
with technology, science can also. be seen as a realm of instruments, 
devices, machines, and substances that act, perform, and do things in 
the material world. Or so I am inclined to think: this essay is actually 
part of an attempt to understand science as a field of performative mate- 
rial devices (and to understand scientific representation in relation to 
those devices rather than in its usual splendid isolation).? From this per- 


as items of the theoretical culture of science. There is an alternative tradition in 


contemporary philosophy, though, that insists that one cannot make sense of science 
without talking about nonhuman agency (or powers, tendencies, dispositions, or ca- 
pacities): see Bhaskar (1975), Cartwright (1989), Chalmers (1992), Harré and Madden 
(1975), and Mellor (1974). I thank Peter Lipton for introducing me to this body of 
writing; it shades into studies of scientific practice in the work of such authors as 
Baird (1993), Baird and Nordmann (in press), Hacking (1983, 1992), and Rouse (1987). 
š Let me say in advance that I do not feel too confident of my grasp of Callon and 
Latour’s position (and neither, I suspect, do many of their critics and admirers). The 
argument that follows, and further arguments elsewhere in the text, might turn out 
to be hairsplitting. I hope that, even so, this essay can help to clarify matters, if only 
by marking some new routes across actor-network theory’s terrain and by supplying 
a new example and analysis. 


? See also Pickering (1989) and Pickering and Stephanides (1992). In philosophy of 
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spective the appeal to semiotics in the face of Collins and Yearley’s 
dilemma looks like a kind of retreat, a return to the image of science-as- 
representation that one does not wish to make.'? Fortunately, as I shall 
now explain briefly in anticipation of the empirical example to be dis- 
cussed later, there is another way of steering our way around the hu- 
manists. 

The trick is to link the posthumanist move to my other theme of tempo- 
ral emergence. We can take material agency as seriously as traditional 
sociology has taken human agency, but we can also note that the former 
is temporally emergent in practice. The contours of material agency are 
never decisively known in advance, scientists continually have to explore 
them in their work, problems always arise and have to be solved in the 
development of, say, new machines. And such solutions—if they are 
found at all—take the form, at a minimum, of a kind of delicate material 
positioning or tuning, where I use “tuning” in the sense of tuning a 
radio set or car engine, with the caveat that the character of the “signal” 
is not known in advance in scientific research.!! Thus, if we agree that 


science, Hacking (1983) was perhaps the first widely recognized attempt to escape 
from the purely representational idiom. I should note that much recent writing on 
scientific practice actually bears upon the work of constructing representations in 
science (technology, computer science, etc.): Star (in press) provides access to the 
literature. I have no quarrel with this line of enquiry, but my focus is elsewhere. 


? Semiotics cannot be the whole story about the actor-network understanding of 
nonhuman agency, and yet it has been a central theme since Latour and Woolgar's 
([1979] 1986) emphasis upon scientific instruments as “inscription devices" and seems 
invariably to be invoked under pressure. Thus, in response to Collins and Vearley's 
argument, Callon and Latour (1992, p. 349, fig. 12.3) draw a diagram in which Collins 
and Yearley’s dilemma is represented as a horizontal nature/society axis, to which 
Callon and Latour add a vertical axis on which they comment: "The vertical axis, 
however, is centred on the very activity of shifting out agencies—which is, by the 
way, the semiotic definition of an actant devoid of its logo- and anthropocentric 
connotations" (1992, p. 350). Likewise, in response to Schaffer's (1991) argument 
that Latour (19882) depends on an illegitimate hylozoism—i.e., the imputation of 
agency to the nonhuman realm—Latour (1992) offers a reading of a single memoir 
by Pasteur. It seems clear that Latour's route to nonhuman agency in this instance 
is by means of texts in the most literal sense. (I have only an incomplete draft of 
Latour [1992], but I attended his seminar presentation of the paper, and conversation 
later seemed to confirm this judgment.) In a similar vein, Callon writes: “Sociology 
is simply an extension of the science of inscriptions. Now it should broaden its scope 
to include not only actors but the intermediaries through which they speak. . . . The 
soctal can be read in the inscriptions that mark the intermediaries” (1991, p. 140). 
The position that I take below is much closer to that developed earlier by John Law 
(in, e.g., Law 1987), where, without any detours through semiotics, he invokes natural 
forces as part of an actor-network account of the Portuguese maritime expansion. 


!! Fleck (1979) discusses the tuning (in my terms) of the Wassermann reaction as a 
test for syphilis. He notes that "during the initial experiments it produced barely 
15—20 percent positive results in cases of confirmed syphilis” (1979, p. 72), but that, 
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we are interested in achieving a real-time understanding of scientific 
practice—and this is a fundamental stipulation of the actor-network ap- 
proach that the remainder of this essay shares—the scientist is in no 
better a position than the sociologist when it comes to material agency. 
No one knows in advance the shape of future machines, but as sociolo- 
gists we can track the process of establishing that shape without returning 
to the humanist position that only human agency is involved in it. Of 
course, after the fact, scientists often offer highly persuasive technical 
accounts of why the machinic field. of science—the field of machines and 
their powers—has developed in specific ways. But for the purposes of 
real-time accounting, the substance of such retrospective accounts is one 
aspect of what needs to be analyzed; it would make no sense to bow to 
the scientists and project their retrospection backward in time as part of 
our explanation. This is my basic thought on how to think about the role 
of nonhuman agency in scientific practice. 

Now for the second difficulty with the actor-network approach’s semi- 
otic move, the one that centers on human agency. Semiotics imposes an 
exact symmetry between the human and material realms. Semiotically, 
as the actor-network approach insists, there is no difference between 
human and nonhuman agents: human and nonhuman agency can be 
continuously transformed into one another. This, I think, is the sticking 
point for many people as far as the actor-network approach is concerned. 
Specifically, the sticking point is called intentionality. We humans differ 
from nonhumans precisely in that our actions have intentions behind 
them, whereas the performances (behaviors) of quarks, microbes, and 
machine tools do not. I think that this is right. I find that I cannot 
understand scientific practice without reference to the intentions of scien- 
tists, though I do not find it necessary to have insight into the intentions 
of things. The key remark, for me, is that we humans live in time in a 


after a period of collective development of the detailed performance of the reaction, 
the success rate rose to 7096—9095. Collins's (1992, chap. 3) account of the work of 
building a TEA laser can likewise be read as an ethnographic exemplification of the 
tuning of a material instrument. For more on the tuning of experimental devices in 
science, see Pickering (19845, pp. 14, 20, 273—74, 409—10) and the works cited there. 
Note that it is implicit here that we are considering scientific practice as the work of 
extending, rather than reproducing, scientific culture—in the sense of building new 
machines and so on. Y argue that material agency is temporally emergent in relation 
to practice so conceived. Whether material agency per se is temporally emergent is 
another matter. The relative reliability of certain machines—the fact that some mag- 
nets, cars, and TVs perform the same functions day after day, e.g.— indicates that 
some aspects of material agency evolve, at most, slowly on the time scale of human 
affairs. I thank Adrian Wilson for prompting me to think about this issue. 


? I am grateful to Simon Schaffer and Steven Shapin for pressing me on the issue of 
intentionality. They insist that the concepts of agency and intentionality are bound 
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particular way. We construct goals that refer to presently nonexistent 
future states and then seek to bring them about. I can see no reason to 
suppose that DNA double helices or televisions organize their existence 
thus—why should they? So, with a thrill of transgression, in what follows 
I intend to commit the sin of breaking a symmetry: I will sketch out an 
analysis of human intentionality that has no material counterpart." 
Having said that, though, I need to qualify my faithlessness. A consid- 
erable degree of symmetry remains in my account of scientific practice. 
First, I will argue in the context of my empirical example that human 
agency is, just like material agency, temporally emergent. We can say 
more about the intentional structure of the former, but in the end it, too, 
simply emerges in the real time of practice.!^ Furthermore, I will argue 


up together and that, therefore, one should not speak of material agency, but I do 
not think that this is correct. Thus, e.g., Harré and Madden (1975) are happy enough 
to speak of agency in nature without ever dreaming of imputing intentionality to it. 
Wise and Smith (1989, p. 419) quote William Whewell, writing in 1841 that “in many 
cases the work to be done may be performed by various agencies; by men, by horses, 
by water, by wind, by steam." 


35 Ashmore (1993) is a brave and amusing, but not very persuasive, attempt to at- 
tribute intentionality to a material agent, namely a “catflap.” The other way to 
preserve a symmetry between nonhuman and human agency is, of course, to deny 
intentionality to humans. This, I think, is John Law's (1993) strategy in describing 
human agents as "network effects" "performed" by organizational narratives or 
*myths" (note the return from agency to textuality via another route). Actually, I 
think the human/nonhuman symmetry has to be broken somehow, however fastidious 
one tries to be about it. In any approach that seeks to maintain the symmetry by 
emphasizing semiotics and textuality (and this includes reflexivity as well as the actor- 
network approach) it seems necessary to admit that while texts might be written 
jointly by humans and nonhumans (the latter doing so as or through "inscription 
devices") they are only read by the former. It might also be noted that Latour often 
seems to have a pretty clear notion of human intentionality, too. While the early 
image in Latour and Woolgar (1986) of an “agonistic” war of all against all—a 
general intention to dominate in battle—can be carried over symmetrically to nonhu- 
man agents or to networks as well (Callon and Latour 1981), I do not think that the 
same can be said of Latour's (1987, pp. 108—21) later discussion of “translating 
interests." This latter seems to me only to be applicable to intentional human agents 
acting on other intentional human agents. For a thoughtful review of sociological 
understandings of intentionality, see Lynch (1992c); for a survey of recent thinking in 
the social sciences on human and nonhuman agency, see the contributions to Ashmore 
(in press). 

14 Collins ([1985] 1992) is more or less alone in traditional sociology of science in 
emphasizing this point (see also my review, Pickering [1987]). Recognition of emer- 
gence in human agency aligns my position with symbolic-interactionist, ethnometho- 
dological, and pragmatist sociologies more generally: Denzin (1992) surveys the history 
of symbolic interactionism up to the present, stressing its links with pragmatism and 
ethnomethodology; Lynch (19922) is a good entry point for ethnomethodological stud- 
les of science; for access to pragmatist studies of science and technology, see Star 
(1991, in press) and Fujimura (1992). Laurel Graham and John Law have long encour- 
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that the trajectories of emergence of human and material agency are 
constitutively enmeshed in practice by means of a dialectic of resistance 
and accommodation. Here I return to the fold: like the actor-network 
approach, my analysis of scientific practice is posthumanist not simply 
in its twinning of human with material agency but, more profoundly, in 
its insistence that material and human agencies are mutually and emer- 
gently productive of one another. 

Now I can talk about the mangle. In a restricted sense, the dialectic 
of resistance and accommodation just mentioned is what I mean by the 
mangle of practice. “Mangle” here is a convenient and suggestive short- 
hand for the dialectic: for me, it conjures up the image of the unpredict- 
able transformations worked upon: whatever gets fed into the old- 
fashioned device of the same name used to squeeze the water out of the 
washing. ^Mangle" can also be used as a verb: I want to say, for exam- 
ple, that the contours of material agency are mangled in practice, mean- 
ing emergently transformed and delineated in the dialectic of resistance 
and accommodation.» In a broader sense, though, I take the mangle to 
refer not just to this dialectic but to an overall image of practice that 
encompasses it—to the worldview, if you like, that sees science as just 
described, as an evolving field of human and material agencies recipro- 
cally engaged in the play of resistance and accommodation. An exposition 
of the mangle in this broader sense is, then, my way of coming to grips 
with the themes of temporal emergence and posthumanism and their 
interrelation in the sociology of science. 

To go any further, we need an empirical example to hang on to, and 
for the remainder of the essay I focus on the development of the bubble 
chamber as an instrument for experimental research in elementary- 
particle physics. I begin by telling the history of the bubble chamber, 


aged me to think about the relation between my studies of science and symbolic 
interactionism; I regret that I did not follow their suggestions earlier. 


55 If pressed too hard, the mangle metaphor quickly breaks down. A real mangle 
leaves the list of clothing ünchanged— shirts in, shirts out— which is too conservative 
an image for the constructive aspect of scientific practice. “Mangling” also carries 
connotations of mutilation and dismemberment—“my teddy bear was terminally 
mangled in a traffic accident"— which carry one directly away from this constructive 
aspect. There is little to be done about this; I can think of no more appropriate word, 
one has simply to try take to the metaphor seriously enough but not too seriously. 
(Those of an acronymic turn of mind might substitute “the DRA”—the dialectic of 
resistance and accommodation—and “DRAed” for “the mangle” and “mangled” 
wherever they appear.) I thank, among others, Mike Lynch, Ted O'Leary, and Allan 
Megill for warning me of potential difficulties with mangle-talk and encouraging me 
to explain it more fully. 


16 Several reasons recommend this particular example. The choice to focus on a scien- 
tific instrument is indicated by my present concern with material agency, and this is 
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concentrating on the work of Donald Glaser, the chamber inventor, 
exemplifying my key concepts of resistance and accommodation—the 
mangle, in its restricted sense—and emphasizing the goal-oriented nature 
of Glaser's practice. I then offer a commentary on this episode organized 
around my themes of agency and emergence. I suggest that we should 
see the chamber as a locus of nonhuman agency, and I argue that both 
its máterial contours and accounts of its character (scientific knowledge) 
were emergently produced in the real-time dialectic of resistance and 
accommodation—they were, as I put it, mangled. Turning to human 
agency, I analyze the intentional structure of Glaser's practice in terms 
of modeling and argue that Glaser's plans and goals were likewise emer- 
gently mangled. I further note that this mangling extended to the social 
contours of human agency. Not just the vectors of human agency are 
transformed in practice, then: the unit of analysis changes too. Finally, 
I compare my account of human agency with traditional humanist ac- 
counts of interests and constraints in a way that highlights the post- 
humanist intertwining.of human and material agencies in the mangle. 


BUILDING THE BUBBLE CHAMBER 


I turn to the early history of the bubble chamber, an instrument that 
became the principal tool of experimental elementary-particle physics in 
the 1960s and 1970s, and I start with some basic technical background. 
A typical particle-physics experiment has three elements. First, there is 
a beam of particles—protons, electrons, or whatever. This beam can be 
derived from natural sources, such as the flux of cosmic rays that rains 
sporadically on the earth, or it can be artificially produced in a particle 
accelerator. Second, there is a target— a chunk of matter that the beam 
impinges on. Beam particles interact with atomic nuclei in the target, 
scattering—changing energy and direction—and often producing new 
particles. Third, there is a detector, which registers the passage of the 
scattered and produced particles in a form suitable for subsequent 
analysis. 

The instruments that we need to think about are cloud chambers and 
bubble chambers, and since their working principle is similar, a descrip- 


a historically significant instrument, central to two Nobel Prizes (see below). As will 
also become evident, the history of the bubble chamber has an interesting social 
dimension that many similar histories lack. This social dimension is, however, not so 
rich or elaborate that it dominates the story, which is as it should be if the structure 
of the posthumanist displacement of the mangle is to be clearly expressed. Finally, 
there exists an excellent account of the history of the bubble chamber published by 
Peter Galison (1985) on which I can draw to establish my central points without 
myself telling the story in detail. 
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tion of the former will suffice for now. A cloud chamber is basically a 
tank full of vapor held under pressure, which doubles as both target and 
detector. Particle beams impinge on the vapor and interact and scatter 
there; when the pressure is released, the vapor begins to condense and 
small droplets of liquid form first as strings marking the trajectories of 
any charged particles that have recently passed through it. These 
“tracks” are photographed as permanent records of any particle interac- 
tions or “events” that occurred within the chamber. Now to history, 
where I follow Peter Galison’s account (Galison 1985). 

In the early 1950s, a problem was widely recognized in the physics of 
the so-called strange particles. These particles had been discovered in 
cosmic-ray experiments using cloud chambers, but it was proving very 
hard to accumulate data on them. Strange-particle events seemed to be 
very rare. At this point, Donald Glaser, then beginning his career at the 
University of Michigan, set himself a new goal. He wanted to construct 
some new kind of detector, like the cloud chambers that he had worked 
with as a graduate student but containing some denser working sub- 
stance. His reasoning was simple: event rates are proportional to the 
mass of the target for a given beam intensity, so if he could work with 
a denser medium, he would stand more chance of finding the strange- 
particle events of interest. He began to investigate a range of techniques 
using liquids and solids that would, he hoped, register particle tracks 
like those produced in cloud chambers, but these failed, one after the 
other." None of them produced anything like a particle track. These 
failures constituted, to introduce a key term, a sequence of resistances 
for Glaser, where by resistance I denote the occurrence of a block on the 
path to some goal. I should emphasize that I want to use “resistance” 
in just this sense of a practical obstacle, and I do not mean it to refer to 
whatever account scientists might offer of the source of such obstacles. 
More on such accounts later; first I want to describe Glaser's responses 
to such resistances as accommodations: in the face of each resistance he 
devised some other tentative approach toward his goal of a high-density 
detector that might, he hoped, circumvent the obstacles that he had 
already encountered. In the early trials, these accommodations took the 
simple form of moving from the exploration of one working substance 
and technique to the next. His practice took the form, then, of a dialectic 
of resistance and accommodation that shifted him through the space of 
all of the potential new detector arrangements that he could think of. 
This dialectic is what, in its restricted sense, I call the mangle of practice. 


7 Galison (1985, p. 317) mentions attempts to record polymerization reactions in 
liquids and to develop track-sensitive Geiger counters as well as "diffusion" cloud 
chambers (these last improving event rates by being continuously sensitive rather than 
by having higher density). 
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Glaser’s practice reached a temporary resting place in 1952 when he 
built the first prototypes of a new detector that worked—the bubble 
chamber. Its operating principle was like that of the cloud chamber, but 
instead of being filled with a vapor it was filled with a superheated liquid 
held under pressure. When the pressure was released, boiling began and 
small bubbles.(instead of droplets) formed along the tracks of particles 
and could be photographed. The main point to note here is that the 
liquid filling of the bubble chamber was much denser than the vapor 
used in cloud chambers, and thus the former held out the promise of the 
higher event rates that defined Glaser’s goal. 

Glaser made his work public in early 1953, and I want to concentrate 
on subsequent developments, since they have an interesting social dimen- 
sion that earlier ones lack. After Glaser’s public announcement of the 
chamber, several individuals and groups quickly set to work to develop 
the chamber into a practical instrument, most notably Glaser himself in 
Michigan, Luis Alvarez at Berkeley, and a group at the University of 
Chicago. (Glaser and Alvarez were awarded the Nobel Prize in physics 
for this work, in 1960 and 1968, respectively.) A point that I want to 
stress for future reference is that quite different goals were constructed 
around the bubble chamber at the three locations. In this respect, the 
work of Alvarez’s group was the most impressive, establishing a basis 
for the big-science approach to particle-physics experiment that came 
increasingly to dominate the field in the 1960s. I will stay largely with 
Glaser, however, since his work exemplifies clearly and simply the emer- 
gent and posthumanist aspects of practice that I want to emphasize. I 
will make comparisons with Alvarez’s work whenever it is useful. 12 

` Prior to his invention of the bubble chamber, Glaser had trained and 
worked as a cosmic-ray physicist. He was used, that is, to doing particle 
physics using naturally occurring cosmic rays rather than beams artifi- 
cially produced in accelerators. And, after the development of the proto- 
types, his goal became that of inserting his new detector into his existing 
specialty. Here another resistance was apparent. Since cosmic rays arrive 
at the surface of the earth erratically, there was little chance of detecting 
interesting cosmic-ray events by expanding a bubble chamber at random: 
the odds were high that nothing would be happening at the instant cho- 
sen. This problem was already familiar to physicists working with cloud 
chambers, and the established solution was to use a different kind of 
detector as a “trigger.” A small electronic detector would be rigged up 
to register the passage of cosmic rays, and its output would be used to 


18 Galison (1985) gives an extensive account of Alvarez’s bubble-chamber work; Pick- 
ering (1990) is an analysis of Alvarez’s practice along the lines laid out here but lacking 
the terminology of the mangle. 
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initiate the expansion of the chamber. In this way, photographs would 
be taken only when there was a good chance of finding interesting events. 

In the extension of his prototype chambers, therefore, Glaser adopted 
this triggering strategy—and failed. He found that when he wired his 
bubble chamber to an electronic trigger it did not produce any tracks. 
Once more a resistance had appeared on the path to his intended goal, 
and once more there followed a sequence of attempted accommodations. 
The material form of the bubble chamber was mangled in this process, 
as it was attached to a whole series of different triggering arrangements, 
ending with an attempt to trigger the chamber on the sonic plink that 
accompanied initial boiling. None of these material transformations 
worked, and Glaser’s next accommodation was more drastic. 

Glaser’s response to the continuing failure of his attempts to trigger 
his.chamber on cosmic rays was, in fact, twofold. One line of response 
was to construct a conceptual account of the resistances that he had 
run into. He reasoried that he had failed because the time required for 
mechanical expansion of the chamber was greater than the lifetime of 
tracks within it; triggering, then, had to fail. This accommodation thus 
took the form of a mangling—an additive one, in this instance—of his 
knowledge about bubble chambers: he had learned something about them 
in his practice. And this knowledge hung together with his second line 
of accommodation, which was to revise his goal. He abandoned the 
attempt to use the bubble chamber in cosmic-ray physics and decided 
instead to put it to work in the accelerator laboratory. There, bunches 
of particles arrived at precisely timed intervals, so that one could expand 
the chamber by the clock and the problem of triggering would not arise. 

I will discuss Glasér’s work in accelerator physics in a moment, but 
first I want to emphasize that his departure from cosmic-ray physics 
. served to bring out a social dimension of his practice. Glaser later put it 
this way: “There was a psychological side to this. I knew that large 
accelerators were going to be built and they were going to make gobs of 
strange particles. But I didn't want to join an army of people working 
at the big machines. . . . I decided that if I were clever enough I could 
invent something that could extract the information from cosmic rays 
and you could work in a nice peaceful environment rather than in the 
factory environment of big machines. . . . I wanted to save cosmic-ray 
physics" (Galison 1985, pp. 323-24). 

The peace versus factory opposition in this quotation points to the 
tension between two distinct forms of work organization that can be 


" Galison (1985, p. 324) states that after the failure of conventional triggering, “many 
attempts then followed," including adding carbon dioxide to the chamber to try to 
slow down the speed of bubble formation. 
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discerned in the physics of the early 1950s, “small science” and “big 
science.” Small science was the traditional work style of experimental 
physics—an individualistic form of practice, needing only a low level 
of funding obtainable from local sources, requiring little in the way of 
collaboration, and promising quick returns on personal initiatives. Big 
science was the new work style and organizational form that had been 
born in the U.S. weapons laboratories of World War II and that made 
its presence strongly felt in the early 1950s in accelerator laboratories like 
E. O. Lawrence’s at Berkeley, Luis Alvarez’s base. Big science was done 
by teams of physicists and engineers, hierarchically organized; it was 
characterized by a high level of funding and the bureaucratic processes 
associated with that, a high degree of interdependence in obtaining access 
to accelerator beams and in the conduct of experimental research, and a 
relative lack of flexibility in its response to individual initiatives (for 
more nuanced historical discussions of big science, see Galison and Hevly 
[1992]). As the quotation makes clear, Glaser’s attachment was to small 
science, an attachment that, as we shall see, he maintained even as he 
moved into accelerator-based physics, the home of big science. 

With the triggering problem sidestepped, Glaser still faced one diffi- 
culty. His prototypes were very small devices, approximately one inch in 
linear dimensions. They demonstrated the possibility of detecting particle 
tracks, but in themselves they could not compete in data-production rates 
with other kinds of detectors already in use at accelerators. The key 
variable was again their mass as a target: Glaser’s prototypes simply 
failed to put enough stuff in the path of the beam. The question was, 
then, how to scale up the bubble chamber. This was partly a question 
of its linear dimensions but also a question of the working fluid: the 
denser the fluid, the smaller a chamber of given mass could be. Glaser 
had initially, for convenience, used ether as his working substance. At 
Berkeley, Alvarez opted to work with liquid hydrogen since data taken 
on hydrogen were the most easily interpreted, and the low density of 
liquid hydrogen implied the construction of a relatively large chamber 
(eventually 72 inches long). This was the route that led directly into 
classic big science, the route that Glaser wanted to avoid, which he did 
by seeking to construct a liquid-xenon-filled chamber. Since xenon was 
much denser than hydrogen, he reasoned that a considerably smaller 
chamber than Alvarez’s could be constructed that would still produce 
interesting physics. His goal with the xenon chamber was to find “one 
last ‘unique niche that I could [fill] at Michigan without access to all this 
high technology and large engineering staffs’ ” (Glaser quoted in Galison 
1985, p. 327). 

Work proceeded on the xenon chamber, but when completed the cham- 
ber yet again failed to produce any tracks whatsoever. Once more a 
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resistance had interposed itself between Glaser and his goal. This time, 
though, Glaser quickly found a way around it. At the suggestion of 
colleagues at the Los Alamos laboratory, Glaser and his collaborators 
tried adding a “quenching” agent, ethylene, to their chamber, and this 
accommodation was successful. Tracks appeared, and serious experimen- 
tation was underway by 1956. The success of adding ethylene addition- 
ally invited a reappraisal of the mechanism of bubble formation by 
charged particles, and the interpretive model that Glaser had worked 
with all along was abandoned in favor of the “heat spike” theory formal- 
ized by Frederick Seitz in 1958. This last sequence of resistance and 
accommodation in accelerator physics, then, mangled both the material 
and conceptual aspects of the culture of particle physics: a new material 
form of the chamber, the quenched xenon chamber, and new knowledge, 
a new understanding of the chamber’s functioning, emerged together. 
And further, as I now want to describe, the social dimension of Glaser's 
practice was mangled in the xenon project too. 

Glaser's research before the switch to accelerator physics had been 
typical small science. From June 1950 to November 1952—the period 
that saw the invention and early development of the bubble chamber be 
worked in collaboration with a single graduate student, David Rahm, 
and was supported by the University of Michigan with a total of $2,000. 
At the end of 1952, the university increased its support to $3,000 per 
year. This is to be contrasted with the funding and manpower of the 
xenon-chamber project, where “part-time salaries for Glaser, Martin 
Perl (a new faculty member), a secretary, and four research assistants 
added to the salaries for a full-time postdoc and a full-time machinist- 
technician came to about $25,000. Equipment, supplies, and machining 
ran about the same" (Galison 1985, p. 327). While seeking to propagate 
the small-science work style, then, Glaser had clearly, in scaling up the 
chamber and switching to xenon, evolved something of a hybrid, by no 
means as solitary and independent as the classic form. But Glaser's xenon 
project should in turn be compared with Alvarez's liquid-hydrogen effort 
at Berkeley. Although the precise extent of Alvarez's empire has never, 
to my knowledge, been precisely mapped, Galison’s account of the work 
at Berkeley mentions 11 collaborators— physicists, engineers, and gradu- 
ate students—and it is probably enough to note that the project was 
eventually funded by the Atomic Energy Commission at $2.5 million and 
that Alvarez delegated to Don Gow, “a new role that is not common in 
physics laboratories, but is well known in military organizations; he be- 
came my 'chief of staff.' In this position, he coordinated the efforts of 
the physicists and engineers; he had full responsibility for the careful 
spending of our precious 2.5 million dollars, and he undertook to become 
an expert second to none in all the technical phases of the operation, 
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from low temperature thermodynamics to safety engineering” (Alvarez 
[1987 b, p. 259], quoted in part in Galison [1985, p. 334]). In comparison 
with Alvarez’s program, then, which set the standard for bubble- 
chamber physics in the 1960s, the continued links between Glaser’s work 
on the xenon chamber and small science remain evident. 

Before I turn to a general discussion of this passage of practice, two 
last items of historical information can be included, both of which bear 
on the social dimensions of particle physics. Galison notes that “in 1960 
Glaser moved to Berkeley to join the growing team of hydrogen-bubble- 
chamber workers. Shortly afterward, in large part because of his disaffec- 
tion with the large team, he left physics for molecular biology,” and, 
“indeed, by February 1967 Alvarez too had begun to devote almost all 
his time to other projects, principally his balloon work on cosmic rays” 
(1985, p. 353). There is a wonderful circularity here, with Alvarez re- 
gaining (something like) small science in the field that Glaser had failed 
to save with the bubble chamber.?? 


AGENCY, EMERGENCE, AND THE BUBBLE CHAMBER 


In telling the story of the bubble chamber, I have introduced the key 
idea of the dialectic of resistance and accommodation that I call the 
mangle, and I have outlined the mangling of the material, the conceptual, 
and the social in Glaser’s practice. Now I need to connect this story to 
my earlier remarks on agency and temporal emergence. I talk first about 
nonhuman or material agency and then about human agency. In both 
phases of the discussion the posthumanist intertwining of agency is evi- 
dent, but in a third stage I seek to highlight the posthumanism of the 
mangle from a different angle in a comparison of my account of human 
agency with traditional humanist schemas. 


Material Agency 


The most obvious source of agency in my historical narrative is human: 
I found it necessary to refer several times to Glaser’s plans and goals in 
order to make sense of the story. But my frequent references to the 
resistances that Glaser encountered en route (he hoped) to those goals 
should make it clear that he, as a human agent, was not in control of 
history, and the best way that I can find to think about such resistance 
is by symmetrizing the picture. As I suggested in the introduction, to 
understand what is going on in this example, we need to think of Glaser 
as struggling in his practice with nonhuman agency, somehow centered, 


20 For more on Alvarez’s move into small science, see Alvarez (1987a). 
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in this instance, on the bubble chamber. Just how we should speak of 
its location is, however, another matter. In general, I can think of two 
ways to proceed. 

On one hand, it seems reasonable to see the bubble chamber itself 
as an agent. Bubble chambers, when they work, produce tracks and 
photographs in a way that is not substantively attributable to any human 
agent. Scientists build and operate chambers, but neither #hat tracks 
appear in them nor the specific configuration of those tracks is in the 
hands of the chamber’s human companions. On the other hand, one 
might want to see bubble chambers as not themselves agents but as 
devices, traps, for capturing (seducing, mobilizing) the agency of elemen- 
tary particles. One might think of them as intermediaries that induce the 
particles to write.^' I do not think that it matters which form of words 
one chooses. In the present instance, the latter seems possibly more ap- 
propriate, whereas if we were talking about technological artifacts like 
machine tools or gas turbines, the former might be, but all that my 
analysis requires is the idea that, in using bubble chambers, physicists 
are indeed dealing with some form of nonhuman agency.” Now I want 
to connect this idea to my theme of temporal emergence. 

The key point that I want to emphasize is that the precise material 
configuration of nonhuman agency (and its precise character—just what 
it would do) was temporally emergent in the real time of Glaser's prac- 
tice. It should be clear from the historical narrative that Glaser had no 
way of knowing in advance that most of his attempts to go beyond the 
cloud chamber would fail but that his prototype bubble chambers would 
succeed, or that most of his attempts to turn the bubble chamber into a 
practical experimental device would fail but that the quenched xenon 
chamber would succeed. In fact, nothing identifiably present when he 
embarked on these passages of practice determined the future evolution 
of the material configuration of the chamber: Glaser had to find out, in 
the real time of practice, what the contours of material agency might be. 


21 This is the actor-network idea of a scientific instrument as an inscription device 
that leads immediately into a semiotic analysis. Let me just emphasize that I am 
interested here in the process of getting the bubble chamber (or particles) to write, 
not in what chambers have written over the last 40 years. 


22 Phrases like “induce the particles to write" smack of correspondence realism about 
scientific knowledge, as if the real existence of elementary particles were being taken 
for granted, so I should make it clear that such correspondence is no part of my 
argument. That such particles are responsible for the tracks in cloud and bubble 
chambers is the scientists! way of accounting for events (and is formally on a par with 
Glaser's accounts of the functioning of his bubble chambers, discussed below). In 
principle, such accounting should itself be subjected to real-time accounting— but not 
here. Callon (1991) indicates some appropriate moves in thinking about the precise 
location of material agency. 
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This process of finding out is what I have conceptualized in terms of the 
dialectic of resistance and accommodation, and one can rephrase what 
has just been said by pointing to the brute emergence of resistance. There 
is no real-time explanation for the particular pattern of resistances that 
Glaser encountered in his attempts to go beyond the cloud chamber: in 
his practice, these resistances appeared as if by chance—they just hap- 
pened. It just happened that when Glaser configured his instrument this 
way (or this, or this) it did not produce tracks, but when he configured 
it that way, it did. This is the strong sense of temporal emergence implicit 
in the mangle.? 

Here it might be useful to return briefly to Collins and Yearley's di- 
lemma concerning material agency. Their argument was that one has 
either to think about accounts of material agency as the products of 
human actors or about material agency itself along the lines of the scien- 
tists’ accounts of it (thus ceding analysis of science to the scientists them- 
selves). As I indicated earlier, the present analysis of material agency as 
temporally emergent evades both horns of this dilemma. It both recog- 
nizes material agency as that with which scientists struggle—that is, as 
prior to any scientific accounting—and denies that we have to fall in 
with such scientific accounting. Having said tbat, of course, attention 
needs to be paid to the fact that Glaser did produce accounts of the 
functioning of the bubble chamber—knowledge—as he went along. He 
explained the failure of triggering in terms of the response time of the 
bubble chamber, and the initial failure of the xenon chamber in terms 
of a revised understanding of the mechanism of bubble formation.” But, 
as I noted in the introduction, such accounts pose no problem for real- 
time analysis of practice—they should themselves be seen as part and 
parcel of the mangling process, as products of the dialectic of resistance 
and accommodation, at once retrospective glosses on emergent resis- 
tances and prospective elements of strategies of accommodation. Their 
substance can no more be understood in advance of practice than the 
material contours of nonhuman agency. Both material agency and articu- 
lated scientific accounts thereof are temporally emergent in the mangle. 


23 One can make a connection to early pragmatist philosophy here. Discussing the 
work of Charles Sanders Peirce, Cohen (1923, p. xix n. 11) explains that “Peirce’s 
tychism is indebted to [Chauncey] Wright's doctrine of accidents and 'cosmic 
weather,' a doctrine which maintained against LaPlace that a mind knowing nature 
from moment to moment is bound to encounter genuine novelty in phenomena, which 
no amount of knowledge would enable us to foresee." The same doctrine is expressed 
in William James's (1907, 1909 [1978], p. 106) well-known sentiment that “experience, 
as we know, has ways of boiling over, and making us correct our present formulas." 


24 As an antidote to correspondence realism, it is worth mentioning that the heat-spike 
model of bubble formation showed that Glaser's prior understanding, which he had 
relied on all along, was wrong (Galison 1985, p. 328). 
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One last point concerning material agency: I need to emphasize that 
the present discussion does not imply a technological determinist vision 
of science. The important remark in this connection is that the trajectory 
of emergence of material agency does not have its own pure and autono- 
mous dynamics. Material agency does not, as it were, force itself upon 
scientists; there is, to put it another way, no such thing as a perfect 
tuning of machines dictated by material agency as a thing-in-itself; or, 
to put it yet another way, scientists never grasp the pure essence of 
material agency. Instead, material agency emerges by means of an inher- 
ently impure dynamics: The resistances that are central to the mangle 
are always situated within a space of human purposes, goals, and plans; . 
the resistances that Glaser encountered in his practice only counted as 
such because he had some particular ends in view. Resistances, in this 
sense, are liminal: they exist on the boundaries, at the point of intersec- 
tion, of the realms of human and nonhuman agency. They are irrevocably 
impure human/material hybrids, and this quality immediately entangles 
the emergence of material agency with human agency (without, in any 
sense, reducing the former to the latter). This entanglement is, so to 
speak, the far side of the posthumanism of the mangle: material agency 
is sucked into the human realm through the dialectic of resistance and 
accommodation. Now I turn to the converse proposition—that human 
agency is itself emergently reconfigured in its engagement with material 
agency. 


Human Agency 


Donald Glaser was certainly as much an agent in the development of the 
bubble chamber as the chamber itself: like the chamber, Glaser did things 
in the world that were constitutive of the historical pattern of events. 
Beyond this, though, as I indicated in the introduction, it seems that one 
can say more about Glaser’s agency than the chamber’s. In particular, 
human agency in this instance has an interesting temporal structure that 
material agency lacks. It seems unnecessary, at best, to think that a 
bubble chamber has any future end or purpose in view when it produces 
tracks upon expansion. In contrast, one cannot understand Glaser’s prac- 
tice without recognizing its orientation to future goals. Glaser did not 
assemble bits and pieces of apparatus in the laboratory just for its own 
sake; he had an end in view—the end of constructing and deploying some 
novel particle detector. Much of what Glaser did has to be understood as 
tentative steps toward that end. To get to grips with what is special 
about human agency, then—to break the perfect human/nonhuman sym- 
metry of actor-network semiotics—one needs to think about the inten- 
tions, goals, purposes, or whatever of human action. 
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A first relevant observation is that goals have to be seen as temporally 
enduring relative to the details of the passages of practice that are ori- 
ented to them. A goal is a relatively fixed image of some future state of 
affairs at which temporally extended passages of practice aim. And from 
this observation, it would be a small step to the idea that the intentional 
structure of human agency has a temporally nonemergent quality. The 
body of literature in the sociology of scientific knowledge discussed in 
the following section can easily be read in this way. In general, though, 
I think that this line of thought is mistaken and that we should see the 
intentional structure of human agency as itself temporally emergent, al- 
beit on a longer time scale than the details of practice. 

To see what is at issue, we can begin by thinking about the formulation 
of goals. It is clear, I believe, that scientists do not formulate goals at 
random: the future states of affairs at which practice aims are constructed 
from present states in a process of modeling.’ Glaser, for example, ini- 
tially sought to manufacture new detectors modeled upon the cloud 
chamber—like the cloud chamber in certain respects, but transformed in 
others. Later, he (and others) sought to construct useful bubble chambers 
modeled on Glaser’s own prototypes. Models are, I think, constitutive 
of scientific practice, in the sense that it is impossible to imagine Glaser 
embarking on the path that led to the bubble chamber without the exam- 
ple of the cloud chamber before him. This centrality of modeling to goal 
formation situates human agency with respect to the cultural field in 
which it operates—the field of existing detectors, in the present example. 
And such cultural situatedness immediately implies a degree of both tem- 
poral emergence and posthumanist intertwining in the intentional struc- 
ture of human agency. Concerning the former, I argued earlier that, for 
example, the precise material configuration and properties of Glaser’s 
prototype chambers were temporally emergent, and the present discus- 
sion connects that emergent form to the goals of Glaser’s subsequent 
practice. The goals of scientific practice must be at least as emergent as 
the models on which they are based. The posthumanist aspect of those 
goals follows equally directly. Though Glaser formulated the goals of his 
practice as a classically human agent, the field of existing detectors in 


25 Y take the idea of modeling from traditional discussions in the history and philosophy 
of science of the role of metaphor and analogy in theory development. I prefer to 
speak of modeling since I want to apply the idea to the material culture of science, 
while metaphor and analogy are usually taken as having textual referents. Modeling, 
in Kuhnian terms, is developing an exemplar. For access to the relevant literature, 
see, e.g., Barnes (1982), Bloor (1991), Gooding (1990), Hesse (1966), Knorr-Cetina 
(1981), Kuhn (1970), and Pickering (1981, 19845). There is now also a growing cogni- 
tive-science literature on the role of “mental models” in science and elsewhere (see 
Gentner and Stevens 1983; Rouse and Morris 1986; and Gorman 1992). 
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which he formulated those goals was a field of material agency. There 
is, then, a temporal and posthumanist interplay here between the emer- 
gence of material agency and the construction of human goals. 

More needs to be said on the nature of modeling in scientific practice, 
but before that I want to bring the social nature of human agency into 
the discussion. So far I have talked about modeling as it was constitutive 
of the technical goals of Glaser’s practice, but the analysis is also applica- 
ble to the social means that Glaser envisaged en route to those goals. 
Thus I think that it makes sense to see the small-science pattern of work 
organization in cosmic-ray physics as functioning as a model in Glaser’s 
practice: he imagined the work of constructing and using new detectors 
as proceeding along small-science lines. The significance of these remarks 
should become clearer shortly; for the moment, let me just note that the 
conception of modeling makes it possible to think about the emergence 
of both material agency and the social contours of human agency along 
the same lines. 

My next observation is that modeling is an open-ended process with 
no determinate destination: a given model does not prescribe the form of 
its own extension.?^* Glaser tentatively imagined and sought to construct 
a whole range of different kinds of detectors—all modeled, in one way 
or another, on the basic form of the cloud chamber—before eventually 
succeeding with the bubble chamber. Likewise Glaser, Alvarez, and the 
Chicago group sought to develop Glaser’s prototypes along quite differ- 
ent axes, and Glaser himself, as we have seen, developed the model in 
many different ways—first the several versions of the triggered chamber 
for cosmic-ray physics and then the variants of the xenon chamber. Mod- 
eling, then, is the link between existing culture and the future states that 
are the goals of scientific practice, but the link is not a causal or mechani- 
cal one: the choice of any particular model opens up an indefinite space 
of different goals. And the question therefore arises of why particular 
scientists fix on particular goals within this space. Here I have no princi- 
pled suggestions. One can speak of scientific creativity, or one can say 
that the formulation of goals just happens: it just happened, for example, 
that Glaser set himself the goal of going beyond the cloud chamber, that 
along the way he hit on the idea that led him to the bubble chamber, 
and so on. Certainly nothing identifiably present in advance determined 
the intentional structure of his practice. Again, then, we run into a role 
for chance and brute temporal emergence in scientific practice, and we 
need, therefore, to think about the intentional structure of scientific prac- 


26 Barnes (1982) gives a very clear exposition of this point. On my analysis, the open- 
ness of modeling is a necessary counterpoint in the realm of human agency to the 
emergence of material agency. 
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tice as being emergent in at least two senses: practica] goals are con- 
structed in a temporally emergent cultural field, and their detailed sub- 
stance is itself emergently constructed in that field.? But more remains 
to be said. An orientation to future goals serves to distinguish human 
from material agency, but does not exhaust the former. We need to 
think about what goal-oriented human practice looks like in its temporal 
extension. 

Most of Glaser's practice did not involve the formulation of goals; it 
consisted rather in material attempts to achieve such goals. He knew the 
kind of detectors that he wanted to construct and spent most of his time 
trying to make them. The latter consideration, of course, returns us to 
the mangle, to the dialectic of resistance and accommodation in the en- 
gagement with material agency. And the point that I now need to stress 
is that accommodation amounts, to a greater or lesser extent, to revision 
of plans and goals, to a revision of the intentional structure of human 
agency. When Glaser gave up the attempt to trigger his chamber, for 
. example, at the same time he gave up the idea of inserting his new 
detector into cosmic-ray physics and relocated his goal to the accelerator 
laboratory. Goals, then, while relatively enduring through time, have 
themselves to be seen as subject to mangling in practice.’ This observa- 
tion, in turn, brings us to the third and last sense in which I want to 
describe intentionality as temporally emergent: the transformation of 
goals in practice has to be understood in terms of contingently formulated 
accommodations to temporally emergent resistance. And it points, yet 


2? No doubt more can be said about goal construction in science. Elsewhere (Pickering 
1981, 19845), I have argued that expertise is a key variable to consider in the dynamics 
of scientific practice: one can think of expertise as among the resources that scientists 
can deploy in pursuit of ends and, hence, as structuring the particular ends that given 
scientists choose to pursue. But two points about expertise need to be recognized: it 
is itself open-ended, being deployable in an indefinite range of future projects, and it 
is itself emergent—expertise comes with practice.(and in a posthumanist fashion if 
that practice engages with material agency). The appeal to expertise does not, there- 
fore, yield a determinate account of goal formation. In Pickering (1990) I approached 
the problem from another angle, trying to analyze the goals that Alvarez formulated 
around the bubble chamber in terms of the intersection of modeling vectors and the 
piling up of cultural resources. Again, I think that this illuminates the processes of. 
goal formation and elaboration, but it does not efface the elements of contingency 
and temporal emergence present in it. 


2Š If one thinks through strategies of accommodation in detail, some ambiguity be- 
tween means and ends becomes evident in scientific practice. Thus it seems reasonable 
to see Glaser's move from cosmic-ray to accelerator-based physics as a shift in goal, 
while his moves through the space of possible triggering arrangements seem better 
described as the exploration of various possible means to an unvarying end. This 
ambiguity does not, however, undermine the present. argument: both means and ends 
are bound up in human intentionality. Suchman's (1987) work on "plans and situated 
actions" is relevant and informative here. 
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again, to the posthumanism of the mangle. As I remarked when dis- 
cussing material agency, resistance emerges at the intersection of human 
and material agency and, as the present argument suggests, serves to 
transform the former in one and the same process as it delineates the 
latter. Just as the mangle, then, pulls material agency onto the terrain 
of human agency, so it materially structures human agency. Just as the 
evolution of material agency lacks its own pure dynamics, so too does 
the evolution of human agency. 

. One last thread remains to be picked up in this stage of the discussion. 
In the previous section I emphasized the temporal emergence of the mate- 
rial configuration of nonhuman agency, and now I want to symmetrize 
my analysis by making a similar point about the contours of human 
agency. I have so far been talking about the intentional structure of 
Glaser's agency, but now it is time to note that the identity of "Donald 
Glaser," as he figured in my narrative as the bearer and executor of 
intentions, varied with time. At the beginning of the narrative, “Glaser” 
denoted an almost classic microactor—a single human individual 
(though, even in his early work at Michigan, Glaser was assisted by a 
graduate student)— whereas in the xenon-chamber project, as we have 
seen, “Glaser” had become something of a macroactor, denoting a team 
of no less than nine people. Here, again, I want to emphasize the tempo- 
ral emergence of this transformation of the social contours of human 
agency. No one could have foreseen in advance that this transformation 
would come about; no identifiable feature of Glaser’s initial situation 
determined it. Glaser did not intend it at all. Instead, Glaser’s small- 
science model, as I expressed it above, was itself open-endedly mangled 
in practice.” And again I want to emphasize the posthumanist decen- 
tering of this mangling. The social evolution of Glaser’s work style was 
itself constitutively the product of maneuvers in the field of material 
agency. Most strikingly, perhaps, it seems clear that Glaser’s practice 
would have remained much more individualistic if he had succeeded in 
triggering his chamber on cosmic rays; likewise, the nine-person team 


? Another way to put this point is to note that while Glaser’s interest in small science 
was clear enough, he was not limited in his practice by any closed definition of it. In 
effect, he had to find out what would count as small science in the course of his 
project—or, equivalently, to find out what he was willing to tolerate as close enough 
to his basic conception of small science. Elsewhere (Pickering 1990) I make a similar 
point concerning Alvarez’s finding out just what big science could amount to in 
bubble-chamber physics. As noted at the end of the historical narrative, both physi- 
cists eventually decided that the social organization of bubble-chamber work had 
become intolerable and left the field, but that this was an emergent upshot of practice 
is especially clear in the case of Alvarez, who had deliberately set out to construct the 
big-science form of life that eventually repulsed him (Alvarez 1987a). 
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would have collapsed if the xenon-chamber project had failed. Here, as 
before, then, one needs to think of the impure dialectic of resistance and 
accommodation between human and material agencies to comprehend 
the mangling of the social contours and embodiment of the former.*° The 
social aspects of Glaser’s practice did not evolve in accordance with any 
pure social dynamics; no purely sociological explanation can suffice to 
explain Glaser’s transformation toward the status of a macroactor. 


Interests, Constraints, and the Mangle 


To complete my presentation of the mangle, it might be useful to the- 
matize its emergent posthumanism from a different angle, so I close 
with a brief comparison of my account of human agency with tradi- 
tional humanist accounts. The latter fall into two classes. One class— 
encompassing, for example, pragmatist and symbolic-interactionist ap- 
proaches—explicitly recognizes the emergence of human agency and 
differs from my account only in its human-centeredness.?! I do not need 
to discuss it further here. The other class, though, is often cast in non- 
emergent terms, and this is the class that I need to focus upon. It can 
itself be subdivided into two rather different understandings of human 
agency. On one hand, following Marx and Weber, human agency can 
be characterized positively in terms of, say, the ¿interests of individuals 
and groups. On the other, following Durkheim, it can be characterized 
negatively, in terms of constrainis on human action. Both of these lines 
of thought have been articulated within the sociology of scientific knowl- 
edge: the latter by David Bloor (1983), for example, the former in the 
writings of Barry Barnes (1977, 1982), Steven Shapin (1979, 1982, 1988), 
and Donald Mackenzie (19815). And itis clear that my account of human 
agency has resonances with both. Most obviously, my insistence that 
scientific practice has to be understood as goal-oriented aligns my analysis 
with the interest model—at least if one is willing to concede that interests 
are open-ended and subject to emergent redefinition in practice. The 
question arises, however, of just how interests are transformed in prac- 
tice. In humanist analyses of science, at least, that question has never 
been clearly answered, effectively enforcing a nonemergent understand- 
ing by default. The answer that I have offered is couched in terms of 


3 The emergent “coproduction” of social structure and material agency is a central 
theme in the actor-network approach: for some exemplifications, see Callon (1987) 
and Latour (1983, 1987). 

31 On pragmatist and symbolic-interactionist understandings of human agency, in 
science and more generally, see the works cited above in n. 14. 

32 To make their point about “social construction," most studies in the sociology of 
scientific knowledge focus on instances where interests arguably remain constant 
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the dialectic of resistance and accommodation—the mangle—and here 
my appeal to resistance as an explanatory category clearly puts me some- 
where near the terrain of the second accounting scheme, the one that 
understands human agency in terms of constraint. A clarification of the 
difference between my conception of resistance and traditional notions 
of constraint can, though, serve to bring to the foreground what is novel 
about the mangle. 

The point is this. In the humanist schema, constraint has two charac- 
teristic aspects. First, it is located wzthin the distinctively human realm. 
It consists, say, in a set of social (or epistemic) norms, derived in some 
sense from social structure. And second, constraint is nonemergenit, at 
least on the time scale of human practice. Constraints are continuously 
present in culture, even when not actively operative. The language of 
constraint is the language of the prison: constraints are always there, 
just like the walls of the prison, even though we only bump into them 
occasionally (and can learn not to bump into them at all).** My usage of 


through practice. In critical theory, Smith (1988, p. 32) spells out an emergent and 
posthumanist understanding of the intentional structure of human action: “What we 
speak of as a subject’s ‘needs,’ ‘interests,’ and ‘purposes’ are not only always chang- 
ing, but they are also not altogether independent of or prior to the entities that satisfy 
or implement them; that is, entities also produce the needs and interests they satisfy 
and evoke the purposes they implement. Moreover, because our purposes are continu- 
ously transformed and redirected by the objects we produce in the very process of 
implementing them, and because of the very complex interrelations among human 
needs, technological production, and cultural practices, there is a continuous process 
of mutual modification between our desires and our universe.” Giddens (1979, p. 181) 
expresses a similar thought in social theory: “To be aware of one’s interests, therefore, 
is more than to be aware of a want or wants: it is to know how one can set about trying 


to realise them. . . . Interests presume wants, but the concept of interest concerns 
not the wants as such, but the possible modes of their realisation in given sets of 
circumstances. . . . Interests imply potential courses of action, in contingent social 


and material circumstances." In a similar vein, see the quote from Deleuze and 
Guattari (1987) at the beginning of this essay. For a fascinating discussion of “inter- 
est" and related concepts in early German social theory, see Turner (1991). 


3 I thank Michael Lynch and others who, in professing to see no difference between 
resistance and constraint, forced me to think this issue through. 


34 Thus Giddens (1984, p. 174) conceptualizes the whole Durkheimian tradition like 
this: "The structural properties of social systems... are like the walls of a room 
from which an individual cannot escape but inside which he or she is able to move 
around at whim." In contrast to this picture, Giddens's structuration theory “is based 
on the proposition that structure is always both enabling and constraining" (1984, p. 
169). Hence, the previous quotation continues, “Structuration replaces this view [of 
complete freedom within a room] with one which holds that structure is implicated 
in that very ‘freedom of action’ which is treated as a residual and unexplicated 
category in the various forms of 'structural sociology.' " The residual, nonemergent 
and unexplicated walls are still there, though. (Giddens later abandons metaphor for 
something close to tautology: “What, then, of structural constraint? . . . It is best 
described as placing limits upon the range of options open to an actor" [1984, pp. 
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resistance has neither of these qualities. As I have emphasized, in the 
real-time analysis of practice, one has to see resistance as genuinely emer- 
gent in time, as a block arising in practice to this or that passage of 
goal-oriented practice. Thus, though resistance and constraint have an 
evident concéptual affinity, they are, as it were, perpendicular to one 
another in time: constraint is synchronic, antedating practice and endur- 
ing through it, while resistance is diachronic, constitutively indexed by 
time.5 Furthermore, while constraint resides in a distinctively human 


176—77].) For a poetic variation on the theme, see Ginzburg (1980, p. xxi): “In the 
eyes of his fellows, Menocchio was a man somewhat different from others. But this 
distinctiveness had very definite limits. As with language, culture offers to the individ- 
ual a horizon of latent possibilities—a flexible and invisible cage in which he can 
exercise his own conditional liberty"—an invisible rubber prison with very definite 
limits. As Shapin (1988, n. 14) notes, even Latour is not immune from this style of 
nonemergent thinking, as, for instance, in his idea that “interests are elastic, but like 
rubber, there is a point where they break or spring back” (Latour 1987, pp. 112-13). 
In science studies, Galison (1987, 1988, 1994) offers an analysis of scientific practice 
based on a posthumanist but still nonemergent notion of constraint; for a critique, see 
Pickering (1994). I had thought that I was more or less alone in my critical sensitivity 
to nonemergent prison metaphors in social theory until I came across the following 
passage (Edwards, Ashmore, and Potter 1992, p. 13): “The problem with the idea of 
objective limits [or constraints] on textual readings, or on descriptions of physical 
events, is that it is impossible to say in advance of discussion what exactly they are, 
outside of the circularity of taking the author’s word for it, or appealing as Eco does 
to what other readers will find ‘preposterous.’ But that is unfortunate too, since what 
people in general find preposterous is patently a matter of social judgement and 
consensus, and no more a guarantee of truth or reality than it is when later judgements 
declare everyone to have got it all wrong.” 


35 A conversation with Michael Power helped me to see the mangle as a temporally 
rotated version of traditional accounts of human agency. I hope pointing out that 
resistance performs in my analysis a role similar to that of constraint in traditional 
accounts makes it clear that my emphasis on emergence does not amount to the idiotic 
version of “anything goes” often mistakenly imputed to Paul Feyerabend. Comments 
from, among others, Irving Elichirigoity, Peter Galison, and Paul Forman have en- 
couraged me to make this explicit. I should also make it explicit that I have no 
objection to the notion of “constraint” as an actors’ category. Certainly, actors often 
do construe their situations and develop their practice in terms of articulated notions. 
of constraint. I suggest, however, that such accounts need to be analyzed as con- 
structed in practice and themselves subject to mangling—just like any other item of 
knowledge. They should not be treated, as is often done, as somehow structuring and 
thus explaining the flow of practice from without.. Constraints are as emergent as 
anything else. Thus, to give one example, in his early work, Glaser found that the 
interior of a bubble chamber had to be extremely clean if tracks were to be formed. 
This became an element of bubble-chamber lore and can readily be understood as a 
constraint on chamber development. Interestingly, though, this lore came under pres- 
sure, especially at Berkeley, where it was evident that the big chambers that Alvarez 
had in mind would necessarily be “dirty” ones (in a technical sense—having metal-to- 
glass joints). At this point A. J. Schwemin, one of the Berkeley technicians, just 
ignored the constraint and went ahead, building a relatively large dirty chamber, 
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realm, resistance, as I have stressed, exists only in the crosscutting of the 
realms of human and material agency. Resistance (and accommodation) 
is at the heart of the struggle between the human and material realms in 
which each is interactively restructured with respect to the other—in 
which, as in our example, material agency, scientific knowledge, and 
human agency and its social contours are all reconfigured at once. Cou- 
pled with the rotation in time just mentioned, this displacement—from 
constraint as a characteristic of human agency to resistances on the 
boundary of human and material agency—serves to define the emergent 
posthumanist decentering implicit in the mangle.* 
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The reception of James Coleman’s monumental recent work Foun- 
dations of Social Theory has to date been narrowly technical in 
scope. This article seeks to redress this by offering a broader, philo- 
sophical reading of Coleman’s work, one that brings out the full 
breadth of his intentions. It considers his account of the failings of 
contemporary political and moral philosophy and his own theory 
of rights, the self, and corporate structures in society. It goes on to 
discuss the limits of a comprehensive rational choice theory and the 
viability of Coleman’s aspiration to found a positive social theory 
that can be at the heart of reflections on institutional reform and 
policy-making. 


INTRODUCTION: POSITIVE SOCIAL THEORY 


To the philosophical reader, James Coleman’s Foundations of Soctal 
Theory (1990b) is a source of unexpected interest and reflection. Not only 
does it contain what is, to date, the most advanced attempt to apply a 
universal rational choice theory to the entire range of central questions 
in social theory. In its most ambitious moments, it also contains the bold 
articulation of a theory that can tackle the central questions of moral and 
political philosophy, a positive social theory that will lead to normative 
statements about society and thereby be capable of generating the philo- 
sophical grounding for future social policies. 

Social theory and moral or political philosophy share the same ends to 
the extent, that they both seek to evaluate the organization of a given 
society and then justify its structures or offer reasons for reform. The 
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rebirth of contemporary Anglo-American moral and political philosophy 
in the wake of John Rawls’s Theory of Justice (1972) can be put down 
to this strong political impulse in Rawls’s work,’ and, in an article writ- 
ten as early as 1974, Coleman (1974a) saw the opportunity of looking at 
Rawls’s work from the perspective of a normative sociology. Historically, 
there has been little dialogue between social theory and moral philosophy 
(unlike between philosophy and economics), largely due to the supposed 
difference between a social theory that wishes to explain human actions 
and society scientifically, and a moral philosophy that offers ideal pre- 
scriptions about the good life or justice. Attempting to bridge this gap, 
as we shall see, brings into sharp relief either discipline’s claim to be 
able to do both. It is certainly Rawls’s pioneering use of rational choice 
theory to derive rational moral principles that brought him to Coleman’s 
attention. As a sociologist, Coleman predictably finds Rawls guilty of 
moral philosophy’s perennial problems: utopianism and a lack of social 
realism. However, he also perceptively sees that the development of a 
more socially aware moral theory from the kind that Rawls puts forward 
may offer a way to go beyond the normative reticence of social theories, 
which refuse to engage morally with their object of study and often 
preach relativism to the social systems they analyze. 

Coleman picks up this point at the beginning of Foundations of Social 
Theory as part of his attack on functionalist or structuralist social theo- 
rists (Coleman 1990b, pp. 4, 5). Such social theorists often hold strong 
moral opinions about the kinds of societies or social structures they de- 
scribe, yet a functional social theory theoretically lacks the resources to 
distinguish between, for example, the communes of Jim Jones or Charles 
Manson and an Israeli kibbutz, if it turns out they all function in similar 
ways. This is due to the theory’s picture of Homo sociologicus, of man 
as an entirely socialized element of a social system, whose behavior can 
only be ultimately explained in terms of conformity to or deviance from 
norms. An approach with that beginning commits the sin of postulating 
a purpose in a social system that is not reducible to the actions of any 
individual purposive actors, allowing for the possibility of macro-level 
explanations totally divorced from the micro level of individuals. In any 
correct theory, these two levels must be connected, and the central ex- 
planatory task of social theory is to ensure this connection (Coleman 
1990b, chap. 1). 


? Although in recent years Rawls has come to describe his theory as political not moral 
philosophy, his theory is still very much a moral theory insofar as it relies on a 
universal concept of the moral self and its primary goods to generate a method of 
impartiality and, thereby, its central principles (Rawls 1972, 1978, 1980, 1985, 1987). 
I propose therefore to follow Coleman and continue to describe Rawls as a moral 
philosopher. 
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Hence, a functional theory has no explanation for the fact that individ- 
uals have interests and act to further these Interests, something that 
Coleman holds must logically come first in any explanation—the primacy 
of purposive action. Further, since functional theories cannot account 
for the freedom of individuals to act as they will and the constraints that 
social interdependence puts on this, they are also necessarily cut off from 
the classic questions of moral and political philosophy that center pre- 
cisely on evaluating the relation of the individual to society and the 
normative questions of freedom and equality that such an inquiry asks. 

To avoid such questions is to be prey -to cynicism or relativism. Cole- 
man therefore advocates a return to the grand questions of the classic 
political philosophers—Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau—as the essential 
starting point of his reflections. They asked the central question, Why 
would individuals give up their sovereignty to the state and on what 
grounds could such a necessary social act be considered legitimate? Their 
theories were thus partly explanatory, partly prescriptive: rational recon- 
structions of the formation of a state, through a social contract derived 
from a state of nature, that led to different normative conclusions about 
how far the individual should be subject to the sovereign’s power, and 
how far he should be free from such collective coercion. 

Contemporary moral philosophy after Rawls seems to have returned 
to these big questions, resurrecting the classical philosophy’s parapherna- 
lia of the social contract, and, in Rawls’s main rival Robert Nozick, the 
state of nature. But good sociologist that he is, Coleman is still very 
skeptical about the chances such a philosophical enterprise has of coming 
up with an external standpoint—sub specie aeternitatis, as Rawls likes 
to put it (Rawls 1972, p. 587)— with which to evaluate a given social 
system or determine the ethically right action (Coleman 19905, pp. 384— 
87). The enterprise will be seen to fail if, as Coleman thinks, their ideal 
normative theory has no explanatory power for the social structures and 
guiding moral principles they propose. On this point, the relation of 
Rawls and Nozick to the explanatory power of their theories is quite 
different, a fact largely due to how they situate themselves in relation to 
the grand philosophical tradition. 

Nozick’s Anarchy, State and Utopia (1974) is an explicit return to 
Locke’s state-of-nature theory as the fundamental starting point of reflec- 
tion in political philosophy, announcing itself with the individualist battle 
cry: “Individuals have rights, and there are things no person or group 
may do to them (without violating their rights)” (Nozick 1971, p. ix). 
The normative appeal of starting with the idea that certain rights and 
liberties are inviolable is clear enough, but whatever explanatory power 
this has will depend on whether Locke’s 300-year-old natural law theory 
still has any validity. To establish this, as contemporary liberal followers 
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of Locke often seem to forget, we are going to need a theistic conception 
of man on which to ground our moral philosophy. Only with some tran- 
scendental metaphysical theory of the self as rights holder can the individ- 
ual be seen as prior, in any explanation, to the creation of the minimal 
state, which then binds its members together with a legitimate coercion 
based on the mutual restraint and limited “moral side constraints” that 
are the hallmarks of Nozick’s thinking and that of the new right in 
general, 

There is an alternative type of justification of rights to be found in a 
second explanatory line in Nozick that is also derived from Locke. This 
line argues that it is property that confers rights on individuals and that 
the rights of existing property relations are legitimate when they can be 
traced back to man’s original act of appropriation in the state of nature 
(Nozick 1974, pp. 149-82). Historically and sociologically, this looks like 
a more plausible idea, and moral philosophy may have to return to prop- 
erty and the market as the ultimate source for its justifications of liberal 
rights; but for the moment, this would seem an unattractive, not to 
mention historicist, idea—and moral philosophers are looking for a more 
universal and more rationally moral theory than this. 

To this end, Rawls provides a haven for liberals who do not wish to 
soil their hands in history and arguments for capitalism. Coleman cor- 
rectly links Rawls’s enterprise with the Kantian idea that moral and 


` political theory is. derivable from a foundational categorical imperative 


(19906, p. 385). The categorical imperative asks us to reason morally by 
imagining our actions to be universalizable, which will lead us to treat 
other persons as moral equals (as ends, not means). Rawls uses this idea, 
connecting it with his desire to explain such a moral action rationally, in 
his device of the original position as being behind the veil of ignorance. 
He argues that, if persons conceived of themselves as separated from 
their particular interests and ignorant of their social position, they would 
choose his principles of justice to regulate their structures of social inter- 
dependence and make them fair. Coleman’s response to this is clear, and 
in line with much of the heavy early criticism that Rawls encountered 
(Daniels 1975). Even if it were possible to achieve such an impartial 
condition, it is not clear empirically that every rational agent would 
choose the same thing (see Coleman 1990b, pp. 328—45). Second, if we 
remove people from their interests, then we remove the possibility of 
explaining purposive action in this case, since the explanation of purpo- 
sive action begins with the premise that people have distinct interests 
and that their behavior is explained by the kind of interests they have 
and by the way they set about satisfying them. 

The veil of ignorance thus proves to be a costly device. Further, our 
sociological intuition tells us that a moral theory that logically has to 
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overlook the manifest differences between individuals in the real world 
is likely to be of little practica] use. Rawls’s ideal moral choice situation, 
like Nozick’s rights, has a great deal of normative appeal and theoretical 
charm, but it quickly collapses as a viable theory of social explanation. 
Rawls, in his later work, has admitted as much, playing down the role 
of the original position, and reconceiving his work as an ideal “model” 
theory (Rawls 1980). However, it does retain its strong Kantian im- 
pulse— with its foundation of a moral self— and to this extent it is still 
a universal, metaphysical theory.? 

With Rawls, as with Nozick, we are left with ideal theories, not ones 
that can really be put to work or explain why they are moral. As theories 
tor ordering our intuitions, they may indeed prove to be useful in evaluat- 
ing a given social system, but they cannot explain why they might be 
useful, because they offer no explanations for the moral self with which 
they begin their normative theory. In some important sense, their liberal 
idea of the moral individual is simply a given, an article of moral faith, 
lacking a foundation. As philosophical theories, they are incomplete, and 
no philosopher who wishes to have any impact on social reality can be 
satisfied with the partially justified and ultimately dogmatic individual- 
ism they offer. 


RIGHTS 


On this question, Coleman thinks he can go farther than contemporary 
moral philosophers. His central line of attack is through the question of 
rights, the bottom line in liberal moral philosophy. The philosophers ask 
the question, *What is the right distribution of rights?" (Coleman 19905, 
p. 49). Coleman's sociological skepticism is a reaction to the metaphysical 
urge still found in Rawls and Nozick, to conceive of the individual as a 
rights holder outside of society and its social structures. He discusses this 
in great detail in his 1980 article (Coleman 1980; this article is also re- 
printed in Coleman [1990a)), drawing out Rawls's and Nozick’s para- 
doxes in this matter in relation to an actual policy question: determining 
the right course of action to deal with U.S. educational inequality, cre- 
ated by racial and class inequalities—a subject at the heart of Coleman's 
interests as a practical sociologist, involved as he was in the famous 


* Rawls denies this in "Justice as Fairness: Political Not Metaphysical" (1985) and 
can, as I will indicate, be read in a strictly contextualized political way. But this 
changes the nature of his enterprise altogether. His most ardent exponent, Thomas 
Nagel, is much less ambiguous about the need for a Kantian metaphysical self, explor- 
ing what can be done with this kind of hard-core moral philosophy in his Equality 
and Partiality (1991). Nagel is well enough aware of the realistic limits to Rawlsian 
moral philosophy to draw largely negative conclusions. 
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commissioned study for the U.S. government in 1966, Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity. He reads them as paradigmatically interesting, since 
they “illuminate the moral or philosophical bases on which the opposing 
policy positions are grounded" (Coleman 1980, p. 226). 

Applying Nozick and Rawls to this question, we get diametrically 
opposed positions; yet, as Alasdair MacIntyre has also caustically pointed 
out, both are consistent with the American idea of justice derived from 
inviolable rights (MacIntyre 1981, chap. 17). Either we conceive of the 
individual rights resting inalienably with the families, in which case all 
policy has a right to do is ensure equality of resources at the outset; it 
cannot intervene afterward to upset the parents’ choice to live where 
they wish and to send their children to the school they choose. Or the 
rights of the children to an equal education (as moral equals who, in the 
original position, would be entitled to equality of opportunity) have to 
be considered globally, across society as a whole, which will sanction a 
high level of state intervention and deliberate patterning, that is, imposed 
quota-based desegregation of schools and forced busing of children. Both 
are extreme positions, and neither could be implemented practically with- 
out a whole range of social costs and effects—of the kind that both 
Nozick and Rawls, as antiutilitarians, would wish to rule out of consider- 
ation (since it is rights and justice that are important, not any social 
calculus). 

In Coleman's early (1980) article, Nozick and Rawls are counterposed 
as opposites, to contrast with his own preference for a sociologically 
informed compromise solution. In Foundations of Social Theory (1990b), 
his position implicitly shifts, because he now offers his fully worked-out 
social theory of rights. Here he spells out the implications of his earlier 
insight opposing Nozick to Rawls about whether rights, sociologically 
speaking, are controlled by individuals or the state. Sociologically, Rawls 
is more correct than Nozick here. Coleman's analysis is that individuals 
have no rights until there is a consensus in the particular social situation 
involving a rights claim. A person is free to smoke (he can act), but he 
does not have a right to smoke in the particular public space unless that 
right has been given by the appropriate social group. Otherwise, he will 
face sanctions from the collective: a legal penalty, perhaps, for smoking 
on the bus or social ostracism from a group of people in a room. On this 
analysis, all rights to act—whether they are legally enshrined or are 
simply the ability to do something without being sanctioned by other 
people—are controlled initially by the collective, which then lays down 
a constitution as to who has rights and who has not, determining the 
structure of action for the group (Coleman 19905, pp. 49—53). In some 
cases, a consensus may not be reached, in which case there will be no 
established constitution of rights, but continual conflict. Such instability, 
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which becomes intolerable over a lengthy period of time, pushes the 
situation toward a solution and the emergence of norms (Uliman-Margalit 
1978). 

Coleman, like Rawls, sees this process of social consensus as a kind of 
voluntaristic social contract, in which there are no rights until people 
have agreed on their distribution. However, this is not an imaginary 
model situation but a theoretical description of a process that goes on in 
all social situations, at all levels of society, and for all types of collective 
interpersonal structures that people enter into, not just the ideal-type 
relationship of the individual and the state. Rawls’s ideas here are poten- 
tially dangerous because they lead logically to conceiving the state as the 
primary collective structure making all the decisions about justice for its 
members. As writers such as Sandel (1982) have pointed out, there have 
to be limits to justice conceived in this sense because if we allowed social 
workers armed with a theory of justice to go in and rectify all the inequal- 
ities inherent in family upbringing, it might—as in Plato’s Republic— 
lead us to abolish the family entirely. 

Coleman here rightly diagnoses Rawls’s weakest point in any applied 
question—his theory’s inability to distinguish between the respective lev- 
els and moral logic of distinct social institutions within our society. Cole- 
man’s concern, similar to that expressed in recent work by Walzer (1983) 
and Elster (1992), is to correctly identify what kind of social knowledge 
a political theory must have if it is to be pushed through to a positive 
policy intervention. In the case of the child and schooling (Coleman 
1990b, pp. 604—9), the clash of rights is between different collective struc- 
tures, each with its own particular demands of rights. The state’s strong 
egalitarian distribution pattern demands one thing, but the values of the 
parents and the local community demand another. The policy that 
emerges, then, would need to balance these demands in relation to their 
context in a way that is faithful to the distinct social institutions that 
exist at different levels of society. Beyond the kind of clumsy state inter- 
vention that follows from applying moral philosophy’s imperatives, Cole- 
man identifies the need for a social theory that can talk about the relative 
interests of family, community, and the state in generating policy. 

This sounds like a promising line, but we can easily imagine the moral 
philosopher’s response. What about the normative, moral aspirations of 
this social theory and the threat of falling back into functionalist explana- 
tions, once the individual’s rights are made secondary to processes of 
social consensus and the calculus of policy? It is true that, thus far, the 
idea of an individual having a right to do something is dependent on 
the outcome of a social consensus, in which each individual recognizes the 
claims of others to arrive at an equilibrium that will be the constitution 
of the particular social structure in which he is acting. So far, as Coleman 
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readily admits, this is a power-based process, with nothing to stop the 
consensus being an accommodation to the strongest power interests. If 
the smokers in the group are bigger, richer, or more aggressive than the 
nonsmokers (if, as he puts it, they can invest more resources in the strug- 
gle), then they will get the rights. The imperative of moral philosophy is 
to show why this would not be just, why a kibbutz can be just and Jim 
Jones’s commune evil, why, if we take rights seriously, certain forms of 
behavior simply have to be ruled out of order. Moral philosophy draws 
much of its indignant theoretical power from the priority it gives to 
such constitutional line-drawing, with the suspicion that to explain evil 
sociologically is to evade judgment on its immorality. Can Coleman avoid 
being as impoverished as the vulgar functionalist on these hard normative 
questions? He certainly sees the problem, and his answer is to be found 
in his own brand of strong individualism. He must show how, in struc- 
tures that are legitimate, the individual has the power within them to 
transform them and represent his or her interests fairly. To establish 
this, as we shall see, Coleman leans heavily on his constructive and 
voluntaristic conception of purposive action, leading toward a theory of 
the self as the core element of his moral enterprise. 


THE VALUE OF NATURAL PERSONS 


Unpacking the normative core of Coleman’s faith in individual purposive 
action—the equivalent to Rawls’s and Nozick’s basic faith in moral indi- 
vidualism—takes us to a few dense and unclear sentences at the begin- 
ning of part 4 (Coleman 19905, pp. 531-32). Here we find some of the 
most important keystones of the whole theory. Up to this point, Coleman 
admits, he has been able to explain many of the basic social systems of 
actions only by assuming (as does conventional economic theory) that 
individual actors initially hold all the rights and resources, before enter- 
ing in a rationally explicable way into collective structures of action such 
as group norms or cooperative behavior. Yet the sociological complexity 
of social action also forces him to admit that such rights to act in a given 
social situation do not exist until they have been determined in consensus. 

To this contradiction, Coleman offers his major value premise as the 
starting point of his theory. Social scientists attempt to explain collective 
structures, not to reify the existence and action of impersonal social struc- 
tures, but to benefit and further the ends of natural persons in some 
fundamental way, however difficult it is to conceive of them outside of 
given social structures. Since it is they as individual natural persons who 
determine concensus through their actions and choices, the individual 
must be conceptualized as having “sovereignty” prior to its alienation 
in the manifold collective structures that characterize modern society. A 
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normative standpoint on society is thereby reached by evaluating the 
justice or legitimacy of any given structure according to how far individu- 
als' interests are realized by the system, and by the extent to which the 
constitution of these collective structures is “responsive” to them. 

Measuring interests would seem to take us into the obscure terrain of 
utilitarian moral theory. However, despite his frequent invocations of 
“maximization of utility” as the starting point of rational action and 
social explanation, Coleman would deny a utilitarian claim to garner any 
moral conclusion from quantitative comparisons of interpersonal utility, 
or indeed the possibility of comparison across social systems. In chapter 
29, his mathematical modeling of a conflict of interest between a man 
and wife makes it clear that it is reducing the conflict to questions of 
relative power (control and use of resources). If this were a moral conflict, 
we could say nothing normative about it in these terms. Similarly, as he 
goes on tirelessly to point out, the idea of comparing the respective inter- 
est satisfaction of an American wife and a Bedouin wife will only prove 
their incommensurability in terms of interpersonal utility (Coleman 
19906, pp. 781-84). 

Here moral relativism looms and with it the loss of all prospect of 
talking about the relative justice, freedom, and equality of the American 
and Bedouin institutions of marriage. Coleman would certainly deny the 
possibility of a handy Rawlsian sub specie aeternitatis in this matter; but 
he does believe that we can get inside institutions and evaluate what 
he calls their “internal morality” as better or worse for the individual 
concerned. This, he would argue, is the normative conclusion that fol- 
lows from correctly formulating and then extending a universal rational 
choice theory across all the collective structures in modern society. Cole- 
man calls these systems of action “corporate actors,” for the good reason 
that they can be seen to be analogous to the operation and explanation 
of the bureaucratic capitalist organization, which best exemplifies the 
model of the rational purposive corporate actor, into which the individual 
enters on rational terms. The organization’s actions are ruled by the 
principle of maximization of utility, as much as the individual who be- 
comes its employee and works toward its ends. Having formulated an 
ideal-type, Coleman than seeks to extend this through a series of refined 
models of rational choice to show how vastly different collective struc- 
tures across society might work in an analogous way—political constitu- 
tions, national identities, cultural associations, families, in short, the so- 
cial norms and collective behavior that have been most impervious to 
the rational choice approach. 

To evaluate the internal morality and legitimacy of a corporate actor, 
Coleman asks us to focus on one of his most important negative targets 
in Foundations of Social Theory: his characterization of an ideal-type 
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Weberian theory of bureaucracy that sees purposive action at only one 
point in a corporate structure (the principal who decides the company’s 
policy), and conceives the employees as mere cog-like agents, with no 
interests within the structure except those given to them by the company 
(Coleman 19905, pp. 421-51). All kinds of Marxist and antisystem theo- 
ries can take this as their starting point to decry the corporate structure 
itself, but if it is to be of any use, political philosophy has to face the 
fact that one of its essential moral tasks today is to take capitalist liberal 
democracy as it is, and to come up with a way to distinguish between 
better and worse forms of capitalist organization.* 

The negative theory of bureaucracy Coleman sets up is unable to dis- 
tinguish between them because its model is precisely that of the bad 


-company. Such a company would be less able to sustain an authority 


structure in a rational and efficient way because of its failure to satisfy 
the interests of its employees who would be encouraged to free ride or 
to leave and join another company (Coleman 1990b, pp. 146-57). The 
enlightened company creates a new kind of moral relation between the 
employee, his role, and individuals outside the structure. Coleman gives 
an idea of how this works, in his discussion of the relations between 
natural persons and corporate actors (1990b, pp. 451-56). Should the 
boy in the drugstore free ride and give ice cream to his friend or not? To 
whom does he owe the greater obligation? Kantian reflection is unlikely 
to give us any distinctively moral reason for us to be loyal to the com- 
pany, other than the threat of sanctions (and we can imagine situations 
in which the balance of moral obligation would urge us to ignore what 
the job demands). Yet, the morality of the role clearly demands that 
giving ice cream away is breaking the role and calls for continued external 
supervision from the manager, which would be very inefficient. 

As Elster has so well described, these are the situations that describe a 
very modern kind of moral dilemma inherent in our corporate structures, 
which have found there is nothing in Kantianism to solve the free-rider 
problem in situations where the effect of the individual’s action is, in one 
way or the other, negligible on the outcome. Calling on the categorical 
imperative (What if everyone did that?) is not going to solve a problem 
of collective action, such as union bargaining for better pay, if the indi- 


* If we think about what Nozick (1974) said about property, the liberal democratic 
state must be seen as the child of capitalism in two senses, both as a set of institutional 
structures to defend the individual from the ravages of rational capitalist excess and 
as a set of institutions made possible by the modern idea of rights and liberty as choice, 
given essentially by the market and the freedom of exchange relations demanded by 
it. Liberal political philosophy must do more to connect itself with the realities of 
“actual existing liberalism,” something at least that Fukuyama’s otherwise dubious 
book, The End of History and the Last Man (1992), does not shirk from.doing. 
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vidual knows he can get away with nonparticipation and still benefit 
from the union (Elster 1982, 1989). To keep the boy happy efficiently, 
and ensure he does his job properly, the company must inspire him to 
identify his interests with it, something which, in turn, legitimates the 
structure of the company (Coleman 1990b, pp. 157-72). In short, it is 
not by inspiring religious loyalty or calling on our good nature, that the 
enlightened company (or union) achieves efficiency, but by encouraging 


the very public virtues of trust and responsibility, two moral concepts - 


not derivable from Kantian morality but from the nature of positions or 
roles within a given collective structure.) The structure is maintained, 
and thereby legitimated, by what can be called the possibility of voice 
and exit that companies need to give to encourage identification with its 
own interests. 

Coleman's use of Hirschman's famous terminology is indicative of a 
coincident line in their thinking that draws normative lessons from a 
ratiónal choice explanatory model (Hirschman 1970). When people enter 
a capitalist organization as investors, they invest their resources in the 
structure as a whole (to increase benefits to themselves), and in return 
for giving up their sovereignty over certain resources, they get voting 
rights, rights of petition and recall, and so on—the right to have their 
opinion heard in the collective decision-making process of the organiza- 
. tion. This amounts to their right of voice, that is counterposed to a second 
right the investor holds to control the actions of the firm, his ultimate 
ability to sanction the organization by exercising his option to exit and 
withdraw his investment from the firm (Coleman 1990b, pp. 463—66). 

Like Hirschman, Coleman sees this attractively voluntaristic model of 
individuals in collective structures as extending across society to explain 
the relation of individuals to their membership in social and cultural 
groupings and even in the nation-state. A decline in any of these struc- 
tures' fortunes can be attributed to a pattern of individuals withdrawing 
their personal “investment” of resources— whether a financial, psycho- 
logical, or emotional attachment— by exiting the structure. It is therefore 
imperative that the structure evolve to allow and encourage diverse ex- 
pressions of voice within itself, to retain the allegiance of individuals. 
This, it is argued, pushes corporate structures toward more open, demo- 
cratic forms. 


5 This is, I believe, the kind of rationale behind John Dunn's thoughts on the need 
for trust and responsibility to refound the political allegiances lacking in modern 
liberal democracies—see “The Concept of Trust in the Politics of John Locke" in 
Rethinking Modern Political Theory (1985) and "Imagining Modern Political Commu- 
nity" and “What Is Alive and What Is Dead in the Political Theory of John Locke?" 
in Interpreting Political Responsibility (1990). 
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Three important things have been said here. First, a developmental 
perspective of the progressive rationalization of the corporate actor has 
been proposed, one which explains its evolution as the response to the 
global needs of the structure to maintain and benefit from the continual 
allegiance of its members. Second, -following from this, evaluation is no 
longer being focused on individuals as rights holders who are subjected 
to the one-way coercion of a collective structure they are forced to enter 
into. Rather the true power of a right can only emerge in the context of 
an individual investing in, and giving his continued allegiance to, a given 
collective structure, a process that is mutually beneficial and reinforcing. 
Third, the individual has been pictured as rationally exercising judg- 
ment in deciding whether his continual allegiance to the corporate actor 
best serves his interests. If it does, and he complies with the rules as 
offered to him, he undergoes a constitutive transformation of identity 
through identification with the corporate actor, assuming a rule-guided 
role and undertaking an obligation to fulfill it on rational terms. 

If, as Coleman thinks, this model of rational identification can be 
extended to characterize the relation of an individual to the state, we 
may have here the beginnings of an important new line of thought in 
normative political theory, centering on the rationality and political mo- 
rality of a citizen in relation to his political community and the possibili- 
ties of rational constitution building (Coleman 19905, chap. 13). As we 
have seen, the kind of ideal theory of justice that Rawls has developed 
fails to show how the kind of basic rights it seeks to defend would follow 
causally from the kind of consensual agreement he sees as founding the 
social contract. With no interests or bargaining in the original position, 
Rawls has to rely on a great deal of neo-Kantian baggage about a univer- 
sal moralized rationality to motivate his ideal choosers into agreeing on 
a set of principles. Coleman's picture, meanwhile, using a much more 
plausibly universal conception of rationality, puts the emphasis on the 
kind of coercion exerted by a social situation that needs to find equilib- 
rium (to found a constitution of rights to act), a pressure that transforms 
rationally self-interested individuals into trustworthy and responsible citi- 
zens by constituting their public identity on rational terms. Such an 
agreement does not rule out their rational ability to exit in some way, 
leaving them the option (as is the case in modern liberal democracies) to 
effectively withdraw their assent by free riding and breaking rules. Of 
course, law may exist to punish such offenders, but the onward drive of 
progressive rationalization of society makes such a punitive relation be- 
tween law and citizen an inefficient and ineffective method of social 
control. Liberal democracies, like capitalist corporations; function best 
when their members positively affirm the membership rules of the game 
and comply in working for a common good convergent with their own 
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(Bobbio 1986). When Coleman formulates a theory of revolution in ratio- 
nal choice terms (19905, p. 470), where the simultaneous withdrawal of 
assent by individuals collapses the corporate actor (the state), he is both 
reminding us of the effective power of collective individual action and 
stating the bottom line in methodological individualism, which is that 
however individuals! actions seem determined by social norms, it is the 
duty of the social theorist to render their actions transparent by showing 
how such norms are maintained in some way by the rational collusion 
of the individuals. Seeing this should be a liberating and salutory lesson 
for any theorist who might want to rest with describing individuals as 
helpless pawns of power, capital, culture, or history: explanatory con- 
cepts which, from the rational choice perspective, are all faceless and 
have no grounding in individual purposive action. 

Within this framework, Coleman is able to develop evaluatory prin- 
ciples to spell out the internal morality of authority systems (1990), 
pp. 172-74). The rights of voice and exit an individual receives when 
he invests his resources in a particular authority system make the sys- 
tem moral in virtue of how much he can exercise his voice in affecting 
the choice of "principal" (those who hold the authority to determine the 
actions of the corporate actor) and of the extent to which he can exit the 
structure with minimal sanction costs from the other members. Our open, 
democratic society, the story goes, is therefore better morally (a norma- 
tive evaluation) than one that is ruled by absolute monarchy or one that 
kills people who try to leave. Coleman suggests, then, that a nation-state 
that forcibly restricts its citizens' rights to leave is worse than one which 
does not (he has the former Soviet Union and the United States in mind 
here). This, of course, leaves open whether the United States is itself ag 
a political system truly responsive to the individuals whose interests it 
serves. Coleman's strong feeling is that it is not, precisely because so 
many individuals, despite their cherished formal rights and constitution, 
their freedom of movement and democratic control, do in fact feel power- 
less in the face of both the state and (more important) the immense 
corporations that run the country. 

The central motivation of Coleman's engagement in the subject from 
Power and the Structure of Society (1974b) through The Asymmetric 
Society (1982) to Foundations of Social Theory (19906) has been to ex- 
plain and understand how these corporate structures work and how they 
are constituted by the actions of individuals, so that this drift can be 
remedied. This is a lesson convergent with those of contemporary politi- 
cal sociology, which speak of the crisis of legitimation (Habermas 1975) 
or the deficiencies of participatory democracy (Barber 1984), suggesting 
that the weakening central state is finding it increasingly difficult to con- 
stitute itself as a comprehensive political community because individuals 
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are withdrawing their identification with the institution of citizenship 
and pursuing a narrower range of communal or individualist goods (Leca 
1990). Here we touch on the classic collective-good problem, which, for 
example, has been used to explain the reasoning that increasingly has 
led the middle classes to withdraw their support for a nationwide welfare 
state and to start voting for the New Right (Offe 1984). There is also the 
ethnic problem, in which individuals feel bound to identify with their 
ethnic origins above their obligations as citizens to the state, as a way of 
bargaining for more resources or political recognition (Glazer 1983). The 
promise of rational choice theory is to render such problems transparent 
to explanation for policy and normative purposes, so that newly devolved 
rational forms of political organization can be created to satisfy these 
interests equitably for society as a whole; that is, by responding to the 
demands as set out, but also by reassembling the political community of 
the nation around terms everyone can accept and identify with. How 
can this work? This will hinge on whether identification occurs entirely 
in the rationally explicable terms Coleman lays out. If, in fact, norms 
and coercive pressure exist that are not, in some sense, explicable by the 
rational collusion of an individual’s purposive action (say, cultural peer 
pressure exerted through a deeper form of identity that constitutes the 
person as a member of an ethnic group), then the social theory is in- 
complete and jumping directly from these problems into normative sug- 
gestions about organizing society in a more rational way becomes prob- 
lematic. 


INTERESTS, NORMS, AND THE SELF 


Seizing the possibility of freedom that fully conscious purposive action 
offers depends on the extent to which the knowledge a social theory 
might bring could render the individual transparent to himself, so that 
he can determine whether he can rationally identify with the interests he 
happens to have, once their origins have been made clear to him. Cer- 
tainly liberal political theory and its very principles of democratic choice 
are predicated on the possibility of the individual knowing himself and 
his true interests, a fact that grants him moral primacy in relation to the 
collective structures of society (such as class or local community). Marx- 
ists, of course, took this as the cue to offer a radical theory of false 
consciousness to show how such individuals are systematically fooled by 
the liberal institutions they think best represent their interests. 

Such critical distance is often taken to be necessary to the critique and 
reform of existing institutions, even by contemporary liberal political 
philosophers who, like Rawls, also want to affirm the justice of these 
basic institutions (Dworkin 1990; Nagel 1991; Pogge 1989; Okin 1989). 
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They do not however rule out the possibility that individuals may be 
deceived by the institutions they find themselves in, because in their 
contemporary formulations, their theories set themselves up as ideal theo- 
ries of a well-ordered (liberal) society, and then say that our society may 
not be like this in fact, but that its underlying principles say that it should 
be. The criteria of Kantian moral equality, or inalienable natural rights, 
thus become a clear standard with. which to judge any given system or 
action. But if we are trying to pass judgment on the very institutions 
that we ourselves are constitutive members of, there is something very 
artificial about pretending we can view these institutions from the outside 
as from some Archimedean point. The price of this stance is, as we have 
seen, utopianism and divorce from the social theoretical enterprise of 
explaining how our institutions got there, what is wrong with them, and 
how they might be changed. 

If we look deeper at the philosophical content of the radical theories 
offering a critique of contemporary society, then we can often see that 
they hinge on discerning a range of (universal or transcendental) “real” 
interests that will let us judge whether the institutions really do satisfy 
the higher interests of individuals, assuming that their own opinions 
cannot be relied upon (Lukes 1974). It is very instructive to note that, 
in the hands of Habermas, critical theory stumbled on this very point 
(Habermas 1978; Geuss 1981), which pushed him to reformulate his eval- 
uatory criteria in a model closer to the sociological consensus model of 
Coleman (Habermas 1990); although the universal pragmatics he now 
envisages is still too strongly Kantian in its moral axioms and its requisite 
purity from contingent factors such as power relations, to be really opera- 
ble in any positively describable social situation. Grounding evaluation 
in a rational choice model certainly offers more in concrete mathematical 
and quantitative modeling of society and politics, but the suspicions 
about hidden dimensions of power that Lukes (1974, pp. 11—25) uses 
against Robert A. Dahl’s political pluralism may hold unless the theory 
can show how the structure of individual interests might be made trans- 
parent, and thereby potentially controllable, to the individual. 


6 Rawls could be read in an alternative way, that would accord better with the kind 
of liberal position found in my reading of Coleman. His theory only has any evaluatory 
relevance for a society that (a) resembles ours (i.e., a Western liberal democratic 
society), (b) is, therefore, almost an ideal well-ordered society already, and (c) also, 
therefore, already as the kind of political structures in place that can make sense of 
the idea of reflective equilibrium that asks us to consider the use of this moral theory, 
in tandem with our intuitions, to help generate policies for reform. On this reading, 
Rawls's theory becomes a kind of moral democratic theory (and not a comprehensive 
philosophical one) that requires other theories to show how the stuctures got there in 
the first place and what their ultimate justification is. 
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It is this that pushes Coleman to try to go where no rational choice 
theory has gone before and offer a theory of the self that can explain the 
interests and changes within the self by a rational choice model. As with 
the rest of his theory, even the internal structure of the self can be con- 
ceived as analogous to the paradigm capitalist-organization model. The 
functional components of the self are thus binary: an object self, which 
does or does not experience satisfaction in relation to events in the world, 
and the acting self, which, in the service of the object self, attempts to 
bring it satisfaction by acting. Coleman claims that this compares to the 
organization of the capitalist bureaucracy, with principals (members or 
owners) as the object self, and agents (officers or employees) as the acting 
self that implement their decisions (1990b, pp. 507-9). 

It is the concept of interests that brings together the two halves of the 
self: for the object self, interests indicate the level of satisfaction achieved 
by the outcome of events and the gaining of control over certain rights 
and resources; for the acting self, interests indicate the relative amounts 
of resources that will be committed to thus gaining control of an event. 
Interests are therefore the driving force of action, motivated by the ratio- 
nality of maximizing utility, and thus the ultimate source of all social 
explanation in a rational choice theory (pp. 509-11). 

But Coleman's wider normative aims lead him to ask a further ques- 
tion, Where do interests come from? Asking this “pushes us back" to a 
deeper level, in which we find the self does not really have interests as 
such originally, but rather an internal constitution that is formed through 
the process of mutual recognition and consensus that goes on between 
the self and the external influences of other people (Coleman 1990), 
pp. 946-49). For this to be plausible, the critical question becomes the 
relating of the theory here to the processes of socialization—the formation 
of interests (behavior conceivably accessible to a rational choice explana- 
tion) in a young child. To conceive what kind of purposive action is 
possible in a self formed essentially by the influence of others’ interests, 
Coleman asks us first to imagine its negative opposite pole, the “looking- 
glass self" that is entirely constituted by reflecting the existing pattern 
of external interests of other people, who, according to their power of 
influence over the constitution of the new self and the rights they hold 
in respect to that person, will appear more or less forcefully in explaining 
the externally guided action of the new self (pp. 525—26). This is the 
brainwashed self, Winston Smith at the end of Orwell's 1984 identifying 
through love with Big Brother, and it is the very antithesis of moral 
philosophy's conception of the autonomous moral self, whether this be 
the free chooser clear of all social determination or the pure reason-guided 
being giving the moral law unto itself. But we might ask what makes 
the child who grows up to be a responsible, moral adult any different. 
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Does not every child equally reflect the interests and influences of its 
parents and other significant others, for better or for worse? Where does 
a natural person’s control over what is happening to them come into it? 
Where is social theory’s account of autonomy? 

This point brings into doubt the universal claims of Coleman’s rational 
choice theory. All he can offer is the statement that individuals are not 
looking-glass selves, but do exercise control to act in differentiated ways, 
“sometimes controlled by norms, sometimes by passions, and sometimes 
by principles” (what Coleman calls the “generalized Other,” the kind 
of moral imperatives we have learned but do not ascribe to our cultural 
beliefs; Coleman 1990b, p. 526). The adaptation of Mead’s theory here 
seems a terrible comedown; surely this takes us back to the oversocialized 
conception of man from which Coleman in his moral engagement to 
explain the possibility of free purposive action wished to escape. 

We should be careful not to assume that all is lost. There are points 
in Coleman’s favor. What differentiates each individual from the general 
social and cultural setting he or she is born into, is the fact that the 
resultant internal constitution is different—precisely what, in the eyes of 
this social theory, makes us individuals and not functional elements of 
norms structures. The external information on which we exercise our 
powers of rational ordering is not externally controlled by some omnipo- 
tent power as in the Ministry of Love; it is plural and potentially infinite 
and demands our active cognitive framing. Rationality, at this deeper 
level, goes beyond determining how a self acts to further its interests, 
but shows how it acts “to construct an internal constitution, so that 
actions generated by the internal system of action will bring it maximum 
viability” (1990b, p. 949). Rationality is thus a purposive balancing of 
interests, something that can help explain changes in interests in response 
to external events because it is a social model of the self (and not just 
the individual actor) behaving in a process of consensus (pp. 520-25). A 
social theory that gives us reasons why each rational self should count 
for one in explanations of social society is a good argument for method- 
ological individualism.’ 


? [t is interesting here to compare Coleman’s account of the self with utilitarianism’s 
best recent attempt to undermine Rawls, i.e., Derek Parfit’s Reasons and Persons 
(1984). Parfit attacks Rawls over his assumption of the separateness of persons, ar- 
guing correctly that the self has neither a stable identity over time, nor is it self- 
constitutive but is, rather, socially reflective and constituted by multiple relations with 
others. He argues from this to utilitarian principles of social evaluation; claiming that 
to aggregate utility for our future selves is substantively no different from aggregating 
utility for other people, since both future selves and others are all different “ persons” 

to our present self. As this suggests, such a formulation leaves no space for the primacy 
of natural persons that Coleman makes so important for the practical application of 
normative theory, and at times the theory looks to be dissolving into the worst kind 
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We can certainly conclude from this that rationality, as the systematic 
ordering of multiple external influences, is the prime mover in the devel- 
opment of what we hope to find at the heart of the liberal individual's 
relation to his society: autonomy. There is also a strong sense in Coleman, 
as in Habermas (1984) following Durkheim and Weber from lifeworld 
to system, that the progress of society from the primordial culturally fixed 
norms-based society, to a modern world ordered by rational collective 
structures accountable and controllable by the individual, is the key 
source of this idea of autonomy in the modern world. However, at some 
point in Coleman's immense project to render all the opaque norms and 
cultural beliefs transparent to the light of rational explanation, we are 
going to have to admit that some forms of identification simply do not 
work in the way Coleman sees his ideal organization working. It is simply 
untrue that the child in its formative years can be meaningfully modeled 
as having the potential freedom to choose whether to rationally identify 
with the interests of its family, when its sovereignty and the very content 
of its self is entirely in the hands of its parents. Free agency, if it comes 
at all, comes later, at the point where the individual has learned some 
set of given rules and learned to “go on" alone, as Wittgenstein (195 1) 
says. But what might make this freedom of control morally autonomous 
remains a mystery, beyond the present range of social theory. Indeed, it 
is here that moral philosophy might best stake its particular claim to free 
itself from the social sciences as a distinct discipline, something taken up 
by philosophers such as Martin Hollis (1977, 1987) who, adapting Winch 
(1956), seeks to capture the distinct freedom from social theoretical expla- 
nation that moral reason seems to claim. 

Morality, then, remains a peculiar institution, part conceivable in ra- 
tionally explicable terms, part ghost in the machine. And even if we take 
only the explicable half, our intuition tells us that morality surely involves 
more than the satisfaction of selfish interests. Elster, a militant method- 
ological individualist, nevertheless finds himself forced to admit that 
much of what we call moral behavior, those value-laden norms that help 
society stay cemented together, cannot be explained as outcome-oriented 
instrumental rationality (Elster 1989, pp. 97—151). Much of the recent 
communitarian literature in philosophy and social theory takes this as its 
cue to favor an idea of communal morality that seems almost organic 
and kinship based (Bellah et al. 1991; Taylor 1992) and to indulge in 
much moralizing about individualist *cost-benefit" morality detrimental 
to the deeper values of community. For sure, when Taylor shows how the 
authenticity of an individual is dependent on his affirming a substantive 


of postmodern “death of the subject," especially where Parfit reveals his mystical 


belief in Buddhism. 
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cultural identity—such as that of a Quebecois—we can appreciate why 
the bonds of obligation this entails might entail more than the result of 
instrumental choices. And it is true that an individual is never going to 
have completely operable exit rights as regards his family if, indeed, it 
makes any sense to speak of them in these terms. But there is a sense of 
rational choice explanation being an incomplete project here that needs 
to push further into the mechanisms of identification so that we can begin 
to say where cultural identities of an apparently deeper emotional sort 
lose their value in constituting moral identity and begin to be oppressive 
(Pizzorno 1986). Although the continued opaqueness of these norms 
should not deter rational choice theory in its aim to extend its range of 
explanation into kinship and cultural identities, it should perhaps give it 
pause for thought over the enterprise of extending positive social theory 
generally into easily formulated questions of social choice about ethics. 


THE APPLICATION OF NORMATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


Given the limitations above, it is important to situate the normative 
usefulness of Coleman’s theory primarily in relation to those structures 
of modern society that have been institutionalized into rational forms: 
law, constitution, and formalized political and social structures. It is 
possible to conceive of these forms being evaluated according to the suc- 
cess with which they inspire rational identification and compliance with 
the constitutive rules they set. Moral beliefs, cultures, and sentimental 
identities partly escape the normative range of the theory and can only 
be approached where the formal demands of politics and society have 
forced them to intersect with rational structures; for example, where 
ethnic groups use their identities to bargain with the political system of 
to defend their practices in a court of law. Coleman’s project offers a 
strong echo of what Habermas calls the progressive colonization of the 
lifeworld; defending the rational transformation that takes place in such 
intersections as potential moral progress, because the cultural or ethnic 
belief is forced by the system to justify itself in rational, impartial terms, 
a requirement that “incorporates” the groups’ demands into the public 
sphere and makes them accountable. 

Here, Coleman is extremely strong in his appreciation of social theory’s 
role in managing the shifting relations between these two worlds: the 
interaction of natural persons with corporate actors and of primordial 
culture with modern systems. The “new social science” he sketches in 
section 4 (“Modern Society”) of Foundations of Social Theory is one like 
Habermas’s, that can both point to the benefits of progressive rationaliza- 
tion and deal with its negative externalities. This he speaks of as the 
decline in social capital, as ever-increasing parts of the social world have 
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to be created artificially. One example is the welfare state that has been 
developed to replace the primordial structures of care and dependency 
associated with communal life and extended families. The logic of in- 
creasingly optimal rationalization and organization of these new purpo- 
sive structures has led in all areas of social life to a decline in the social 
capital of local interdependency and moral support that the old ties of 
kinship used to assure. One can imagine the continued development in 
the increased instrumentalization of even those structures that are tradi- 
tionally most resistant—the family and local communities. It is certainly 
true that, for example, child care, the core of the socialization process, 
has increasingly fallen into the hands of public-institutions. 

This erosion represents a threat to the moral order of our society, if, 
as we have seen, the kind of social structures we construct are plagued 
by free riders and selfish behavior. But we do not have to agree with 
Alasdair MacIntyre that the instrumentalization of some of our political 
structures is a wholly negative thing. His case against the modern Ameri- 
can idea of justice, for example, is that the rational liberal system has 
led to the excess of proceduralism and due process and the reduction 
of all cultures, values, and morality to the description of “emotivist” 
preferences (MacIntyre 1981, 1988). This may be a valid description of 
the dangers behind the kind of logic at work in the rationalized procedure 
of modern law, but this does not mean that this system was not con- 
structed this way for good moral and political reasons. The liberal demo- 
cratic iron cage has for the most part been the best defense we have had 
against antiliberal and antiplural forms of life and certainly the best way 
of transforming them into benign forms. And, as Coleman would readily 
admit, there can be no going back to the structures of the ancient polis 
that worked in a totally different way to the pluralist structures of modern 
society. 

Welfarism as a form of rational ordering can also damage the effective- 
ness of political rights of citizenship if political community is on the wane 
and the pastoral function of welfare overpowers its restitutive aim and 
reinforces the existing unequal social order (Habermas 1985). As Coleman 
sketches, there is a need to think of distributive justice (through effective 
rights to act at all levels of society), before we get to the stage of redistri- 
bution which the rest of society is feeling less and less inclined to finance. 
If individuals find that effective action to further their interests takes 
place less in the public sphere of political citizenship and more through 
their membership of corporations, then there is a great danger that those 
outside the corporate world—housewives, the unemployed, new immi- 
grants, and so forth—will themselves be increasingly disempowered, 
with the weakening welfare they still receive from the state unmatched 
by a corresponding set of rights to act in public arenas. Such an analysis 
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suggests that these groups can only get their demands heard if they are 
indeed actively “incorporated?” as rational corporate actors in the politi- 
cal sphere (see Young 1991). 

The further dilemma of trying to refound political community at a 
time when the nation-state is fragmenting is of acute concern in Europe, 
with writers such as Habermas looking to go beyond the need for national 
identity and conceive a rational multicultural and postnational citizen- 
ship (Habermas 1991). But as other commentators, such as Jean Leca in 
France, have pointed out, this ideal is upset by the difficult reality of 
European nation-states faced with increasingly vexing questions about 
the integration of diverse immigrant cultures, when they are themselves 
reliant for their legitimacy on a range of exclusionist myths of cultural 
national origin (Leca 1992). The hopes for a pluralist multinational nou- 
velle citoyenneté (a new form of citizenship) in Europe look especially 
vague when the European Community seems to command little potential 
for the kind of self-identification as members that European citizens 
would have to make for it to constitute the rational political community 
its founders hoped for. Certainly, the possibility of this failure underlines 
sharply the limitations of expecting substantive political community to 
somehow grow naturally from the purposive corporation of common eco- 
nomic interests alone. 

In the American context, Coleman’s project to combine a rigorous 
social theory with the concerns of moral philosophy compare favorably 
with the attempts of others to write sociology in a normative way. For 
all their seductive and evangelical Californian style, the authors of Habits 
of the Heart (Bellah et al. 1985) and The Good Society (Bellah et al. 
1991) can hardly lay claim to much methodological rigor in their attempts 
to rediscover bonds of commitment and community in the moral reflec- 
tions of the diverse Americans they interview. They correctly put social 
institutions at the heart of the individual’s relation to moral values and 
his participation in communal forms, but they offer nothing explanatory 
beyond the romantic Tocquevillian picture of moral individuals freely 
entering and making sense of their world through social and religious 
associations. 

This line of liberal communitarianism has been given a more system- 
atic theoretical framing in Philip Selznick’s new work The Moral Com- 
monwealth (1992). Selznick, like Coleman, connects individual to com- 
munity by looking at the kind of value system that evolves through 
the individual’s relation to organizations and the self-forming roles and 
responsibilities that develop therein. However, because the idea of com- 
munity remains in some sense a magical, sentimental entity with which 
to castigate the “individualist” selfish behavior of Americans in the 
1980s, the work itself offers little explanation of how or why individuals 
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might enter into such communal structures, so as to render such collective 
forms of purposive action open to scrutiny or evaluation on rational 
terms. It is a work of uplifting American affirmation, but the ever-present 
“we” of its narration suggests that the only real work the theory is doing 
is telling a story about how America might and should conceive itself. 
Richard Rorty (1989) might approve of such a literary way of writing 
philosophy, but in trying to bridge the two disciplines, the theory works 
neither as social science hoping to engender a range of concrete, positive 
research areas nor as philosophy that might bring any analytical rigor to 
found its normative'claims. Good historical philosophical anthropology 
exists— witness, for example, Charles Taylor's archaeology of the au- 
thenticity of the modern self (1989)—and such work brings with it a 
sense of the deep historical and moral questions facing the modern world. 
But, to the rational choice theorist, the shared meanings that all these 
writers constantly evoke to gain the consensual acceptance of their read- 
ers look very much like reifications of a culture that we need to explain 
in detail beginning with the individual; all the more so since the culture 
is a liberal democratic one whose moral pluralism is, in fact, dependent 
on its diversity of shared meanings and its systematic differentiation of 
social structures at all levels of society. 

It may come as no surprise then, that the most appropriate reference 
point for Coleman, in his project to combine social theory and moral 
philosophy through rational choice models, should be John Rawls. 
Rawls’s own project began with the applied use of rational choice theory 
to moral philosophy, as a direct way of getting at the heart of substantive 
questions of political evaluation, revealing the foundational values of law 
and constitution for a society characterized by its lack of agreement on 
substantive ethical questions. In later work he has abandoned much of 
the promise of rational choice theory, and with it the one sociologically 
graspable element of universality in A Theory of Justice (1972) that might 

ground its intuitive individualist morality. Coming from the opposite 
direction, the work of James Coleman offers new possibilities for moral 
and political philosophy to connect with the explanatory tasks of social 
theory and use rational choice models in substantive practical questions 
of justice and moral legitimacy. It also gives a fair indication of the 
distance rational choice theory has still to go before it can disclose all the 
norms and collective structures that impede our control as individuals 
over the social world around us and obscure the kinds of rights and 
powers we might possess to reform it. Social theory should welcome the 
return of substantive moral and political questions to its scientific agenda. 
And moral philosophers, too often lost in distance reflections they cannot 
bring back to society, should open their ideas to the kind of knowledge 
such a theory may bring. 
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Spatial and Temporal Heterogeneity 
in Diffusion! 


David Strang and Nancy Brandon Tuma 
Cornell University 


Standard models of diffusion assume spatial and temporal homoge- 
neity. This article develops a class of diffusion models that incorpo- 
rate spatial and temporal heterogeneity by turning to the individual 
level within an event-history framework. These models permit the 
analyst to represent social structural relations thought to channel 
diffusion, and to model decay in the influence of events over time. 
Heterogeneous diffusion models are applied to a reanalysis of data 
reported in Coleman, Katz, and Menzel’s classic diffusion study. 
Network centrality and local structures of influence based on cohe- 
sive relations and structural equivalence are all shown to channel 
the diffusion of tetracycline. 


A variety of phenomena of interest to social scientists involve the diffu- 
sion of some trait or characteristic through a population. Examples in- 
clude spread of a disease, adoption of an innovation, and acquisition of 
a skill (for a general review, see Rogers [1983]). Social scientists often 
think of such processes as driven not only by the atomistic behavior of 
adopters, but as involving processes like contagion—contact between 
members of the population who have and have not yet adopted. Such 
contact involves some form of meaningful communication and influence, 
grounded in social relations ranging from face-to-face interaction to 
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Population Association of America, the 1990 World Congress of Sociology, and the 
1992 annual meetings of the American Sociological Association. We thank David 
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Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. Correspondence should be directed to 
David Strang, Department of Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853. 
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highly constructed forms of perceived similarity (Burt 1987; Strang and 
Meyer 1993). 

To learn about social interaction and social structure, however, we 
need to move beyond standard diffusion models, which assume spatial 
and temporal homogeneity. Spatial homogeneity means that all members 
of the population have the same chance of affecting and being affected 
by each other. Temporal homogeneity means that the potential influence 
of prior adoption events does not vary with the length of time since 
their occurrence. These assumptions make the mathematics of diffusion 
relatively tractable. But they also render diffusion analyses uninformed 
by, and uninformative about, the social structure of the population under 
study. 

A number of diffusion models relaxing the assumptions of spatial and 
temporal homogeneity have been proposed (e.g., see the review in Bar- 
tholomew [1982]).* Hernes (1972) and Diekmann (1989) consider varia- 
tions on classic diffusion processes that provide plausible representations 
of population marriage rates. But population-level diffusion models are 
difficult to extend in more concrete ways. Faced with specific social struc- 
tures, analysts generally replace stochastic with deterministic formula- 
tions and simulate diffusion in simplified contexts rather than model 
complex empirical processes. 

In this article we develop individual-level models of diffusion that 
allow heterogeneity both within the population and over time. (We use 
the term "individual" to stand for the adopter, which may be a person, 
organization, or other social actor.) Such models can be estimated from 
event-history data—data on the times of adoptions by individual mem- 
bers of the population. We propose models in which adoption by an 
individual is a function of prior adoption events by other members of the 
population. In contrast to standard diffusion models, the population-level 
process of spread is not explicitly modeled. Instead, we formulate explicit 
models of the individual-level dynamics, which reduce to the standard 
population-level model when spatial and temporal homogeneity holds. 
By means of Monte Carlo simulations, one could use these models to 
forecast population-level dynamics, assuming the distribution of exoge- 
nous explanatory variables is known. 

The shift to the microlevel opens up an exciting array of possible exten- 
sions to standard diffusion formulations. Building on Marsden and Po- 
doIny's (1990) and Strang’s (19912) application of standard event-history 


? See also Granovetter (1978), who reframes diffusion around the notion that individu- 
als respond to the number of prior adopters rather than to contact with prior adopters. 


* More generally, one could have data on times of adoptions and the onset of conta- 
gion, which need not be the same events. 
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methods to the study of diffusion, we suggest classes of models that 
capture both spatial and temporal heterogeneity. We present results of 
Monte Carlo simulation studies of the properties of maximum-likelihood 
estimators of some of these new models. Finally, we illustrate our ap- 
proach with an application of these new models to Coleman, Katz, and 
Menzel’s (1966) classic study, Medical Innovation.* 


MODELS OF DIFFUSION 
Population-Level Models 


We begin with models of diffusion at the population level. For a popula- 
tion of size Z, we may describe the time path of adoption in terms of 
N(t), the number who have not yet adopted at time £, or equivalently, 
by S(t) = I — N(t), the number who have adopted by time t and are 
now spreading it to those still at risk of adoption. Later we also make 
use of two related concepts, NO and S(t), the set of cases at time ż that 
have not adopted and those that are spreading, respectively. In standard 
diffusion models, these two sets provide an exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive partition of the population. One can also imagine extensions of 
standard diffusion models in which these two sets may be defined in 
alternative ways, as we discuss further below. 

The standard population-level formulation of a diffusion process is 
(see, e.g., Bailey 1976; Bartholomew 1982): 


. prob[N(t + At) = n — 1|NQ) = n] 
Jim —— n = 


Ar Lo At 


. prob[S(¢ + Af) = s + 1|S(0) = s] (1) 
lips ee 


HE E = [a + bs(t)|]n(t). 


To explicate the logic underlying equation (1), we decompose its right- 
hand side into diffusion influences originating outside and inside the pop- 
ulation. The impact of factors outside the population (often called an 
“external source”) is proportional to the number of individuals at risk 
of adoption, n(t); the effect of this influence is a. The impact of contacts 
or linkages within the population is proportional to the number of spread- 
ers s(t) multiplied by the number of individuals at risk n(t); the effect of 
this impact is b. Thus, the contribution to the diffusion process from 
outside the population is a n(t), and the contribution from inside the 
population is bn(é)s(é).° 


^ Burt (1987) reanalyzes the Coleman et al: study; Marsden and Podolny (1990) reana- 
lyze Burt. We reanalyze both reanalyses. 


5 Of course, in modeling the spread of certain diseases, such as smallpox, it is appro- 
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This model embodies some unrealistic assumptions. It implies that all 
members of the population are equally susceptible to the external factors. 
It implies that contacts between all pairs consisting of a spreader and a 
potential adopter are equally likely and equally contagious. And it implies 
that the rate and contagiousness of contacts do not vary with time. 

Population-level models also involve a less obvious but important limi- 
tation. There is no straightforward way to introduce differences across 
individuals in their intrinsic tendency to adopt in models like equation 
(1), precisely because they are framed at the level of the population. 
This divorces diffusion analysis from the larger regression tradition that 
focuses on internal determinants of behavior. The study of diffusion be- 
comes an alternative or supplement to standard individual-level analysis. 

Though one can build population-level heterogeneity and temporal 
inhomogeneity (e.g., time trends) into population-level models like (1), 
such extensions are difficult. In fact, an analytical solution for even the 
general homogeneous mixing formulation in (1) is not available (see Bar- 
tholomew 1982, pp. 255-59). We believe that progress can be made by 
shifting to the level of the individual population member. This strategy 
simplifies the mathematics, turning a nonlinear differential equation into 
a more manageable model about the dynamics of individual behavior. 

One individual-level analytic approach is to model the time of adoption 
using a linear regression framework with spatial effects (Doreian 1981). 
However, such models are designed to handle mutual instantaneous 
relations between cases where outcomes are measured at a single point 
in time. They are not suited to temporal processes because use of the 
timing of other adoptions as regressors permits later events to influence 
earlier ones (for an example, see Burt’s [1987] construction of “adoption 
norms”). In addition, a linear regression framework does not deal natu- 
rally with the right censoring generally present in longitudinal data on 
change in discrete outcomes. This is made particularly problematic by 
the frequent presence of important time-varying explanatory factors, 
which also cannot be straightforwardly accommodated within cross- 
sectional linear regression models. 

It is more natural to develop individual-level models of diffusion within 
an event-history framework (Tuma and Hannan 1984). At the micro- 
level, let Y;(f) be a binary variable which equals one if individual i has 
adopted by time £ and zero otherwise. It is useful to model the hazard 
rate of adoption, 


nive ESI 69-3059 = 


3 2 
Ar lo At 2) 


priate to assume that there is only contagion and no external source (or intrinsic 


tendency to adopt). Models for processes of this type would suppress a. 
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where 7,(é) gives the limiting probability that an individual case i adopts 
the diffusing trait between ¢ and £ +: At per unit of time, given that z 
did not adopt before t. 

To translate the population-level diffusion equation into an analogous 
equation at the microlevel, we can unpack (1) into two components: the 
number of individuals at risk of adoption and the hazard rate of adoption 
for each individual. By definition the number of individuals at risk is 
n(t). The individual hazard rate of adoption corresponding to equation 
(1) is 


y, (t) = a + bs(t) = a + 2: b, n € N(t. (3) 


seg) 


The hazard rate is subscripted by z to emphasize that it applies to those 
individuals who have not yet adopted, that is, those in the set .N(/). (For 
simplicity, we suppress the explicit reminder that the rate applies only 
to members of (f) below.) Thus, equation (1) implies that there are n(t) 
hazard rates like equation (3). 

We write the set of influencing events very generally as membership 
in S(t) to emphasize that defining the set of possible influences is a theo- 
retical task. A homogeneous mixing model assumes that every adoption 
prior to t is potentially influential. But theories of social structure suggest 
more interesting ways to think about patterns of influence. These include 
ideas about communication rates, reference groups, relational or struc- 
tural equivalence, and isomorphic cultural identities. In addition, study 
designs may suggest obvious restrictions on the linkages thought to un- 
derlie F(t). In Medical Innovation (Coleman et al. 1966), for example, 
doctors are assumed to respond to other doctors working in the same 
city, but not to ones in other cities. 

The identification of OO involves assumptions about temporal effects 
as well as spatial relations. In many contexts, researchers may require 
simple temporal ordering as a prerequisite of influence: S(t) contains all 
spatially relevant individuals adopting before ¢. But in other contexts, 
researchers may wish to permit instantaneous influences. Here Y(t) also 
contains spatially relevant individuals having events at £. Situations in 
which the latter would be appropriate include settings where adoptions 
are jointly planned and explicitly coordinated. Instantaneous influence 
might also be allowed where measurement techniques produce artifactu- 
ally equivalent adoption times, though here no simple assumption about 
influence is without defects. 

When explanatory variables are introduced in models of hazard rates, 
it is conventional to exponentiate the right-hand sidé of the model (or, 
equivalently, to model the logarithm of the rate) to ensure that hazard 
rates are nonnegative. This suggests two plausible variations on equation 
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(3). A multiplicative diffusion model treats individual tendencies and 
contagious influences as multiplying each other: 


v, (D = exp (a + 2. b) I (4a) 


SES (L) 


An additive diffusion model sums separately multiplicative functions of 
individual tendencies and contagious influences to form the overall haz- 
ard rate: 


r, (ft) = expla) + 2. exp(b). (4b) 


s€ PO 


We consider the advantages of equations (4a) and (4b) below after indicat- 
ing more specifically how spatial and temporal heterogeneity can be intro- 
duced. 


Incorporating Heterogeneity 


Rewriting the population-level model of diffusion at the individual level 
suggests that the parameter a can be treated as a function of measured 
characteristics of z, x;. The tradition of regarding a as the effect of an 
external signal can be usefully extended: individuals may be differentially 
affected by common environmental influences. But we suspect that it is 
often more useful to regard the elements of a as measuring an individual's 
“intrinsic” rate of adoption, which is distinct from the intrapopulation 
diffusion process. Below we employ the second interpretation, which is 
consistent with standard usage in event-history models. 

In recent work, Marsden and Podolny (1990) and Strang (1991a) have 
modeled heterogeneity in diffusion using standard event-history formula- 
tions and estimation methods. For spatial heterogeneity this can easily be 
accomplished via the multiplicative model in (4a), although the resulting 
equation does not reduce to the classical diffusion model in (1) when 
there is spatial homogeneity. Both articles focus on variations in the 
social proximity of n and s. They develop models of the form 


r (Ü) = ex (ax, 5 > At (5) 


se OT 


where z,, represents a vector of social proximity measures defined on n 
and s.° Marsden and Podolny consider weighting schemes based on net- 
work relations (direct contacts vs. structural equivalence) in a reanalysis 


" Here and below we assume that all covariates are potentially time varying. 
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of Coleman et al.’s (1966) classic Medical Innovation. Strang (1990, 
19915) considers the diffusion of decolonization within different partitions 
(empires vs. regions) of the population of colonial dependencies.’ 

Models like (5) may be further elaborated in conventional fashion to 
include parametric or nonparametric dependence on various measures of 
time. For example, Marsden and Podolny (1990) assume that the impact 
of individual propensities and intrapopulation influences is multiplied by 
an unknown function of calendar time, q(t), and estimate this model using 
Cox’s (1972, 1975) method of partial likelihood. Similarly, Strang’s work 
on decolonization assumes parameterized dependence on historical time. 

Adding temporal heterogeneity in diffusion to standard event-history 
models is not so straightforward. Strang (1991a) suggests that one may 
develop models involving dependence on time since the most recent event 
(t,) in the population: 


v,(f) = exp(a'x,) + exp(B’v,, + Yt,). (6) 


But this approach (known as a Makeham model in the literature) is very 
restrictive. It ignores the impact of events prior to the most recent one, 
and does not marry well with the study of spatial heterogeneity.? A gen- 
eral conclusion is that it is especially difficult to permit both spatial and 
temporal heterogeneity in diffusion within the framework of conventional 
hazard rate models. 

It seems useful, then, to develop more general models of the way prior 
events influence the rate of adoption. Such models may include four 
kinds of terms: the susceptibility of some potential adopter a to diffusion, 
the infectiousness of some spreader s, the proximity of pairs consisting 
of one spreader s and one potential adopter z, and temporal variation as 
a function of time since adoption by spreaders. 

We define x, as a vector of variables describing ais intrinsic rate of 
adoption (i.e., ignoring intrapopulation linkages); v, as a vector of vari- 
ables describing ws susceptibility to intrapopulation linkages; w, as a 
vector of variables describing the infectiousness of s; z,, as a vector of 
variables describing the social proximity of z and s;? and t, as the time 


? Other empirical analyses of contagion within an event-history framework include 
studies of Progressive Era municipal and civil service reform by Knoke (1982) and by 
Tolbert and Zucker (1983). 


š The t, may be replaced by t,,,: time since the last event by a population member to 
which » is connected. This approach is feasible only if social proximity can be mea- 
sured as a binary relation. And since £,, is undefined until the first adoption event by 
a connected member of the population, this approach may work well only when the 
population can be partitioned into a few large groups. 


? Social proximity may be regarded as an inverse of social distance. Sometimes it may 
be easier to theorize about or to measure social distance rather than social proximity. 
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that s starts spreading, which is usually (but need not be) assumed to 
equal the time s adopts. We assume that the first elements in x and v 
are unity: these permit distinct intercepts for intrinsic propensities to 
adopt and for diffusive influences from members of ¥(t). Note that the 
latter term can be regarded as representing a combination of average 
susceptibility, infectiousness, and social proximity: we locate this effect 
in v by convention. Only one intercept is identified for the three vectors 
v, w, and z. 

If we assume no time dependence and no temporal heterogeneity in 
diffusion, a formulation of equation (3) within an additive framework is 


r,(t) = exp(a'x,) + p exp(B'v, + Y w, +Ô’ Zy) 
sEŞ(t) 


= exp(a’x,,) + exp(B' v) > exp(y’ w, T Ó Z ys)» 
seg) 
where a, B, y, and 9 are vectors of parameters giving the effects of 
variables in the vectors x,, v,, W, and z,,, respectively. 
Similarly, in the absence of temporal heterogeneity in diffusion, a for- 
mulation of equation (3) within a multiplicative framework is 


(7a) 


y, (t) = exp(a'x, + > B’v, + y' w, + AN 


sE S(t) 
(7b) 
= elei, se Y Yw. + Y ës, 
se TO seg) HE 


When spatial but not temporal heterogeneity is assumed, the trade-off 
between the additive and multiplicative formulations seems to be primar- 
ily a matter of their substantive appropriateness. The additive formula- 
tion is more faithful to the standard population-level model in equation 
(1) in that parameters like = and B can be translated into a and b (e.g., 
a = ln a), whereas parameters from the multiplicative formulation can- 
not. But this does not imply empirical superiority. 

However, an additive formulation better accommodates the introduc- 
tion of temporal heterogeneity. For example, consider a simple model in 
which the impact of each prior event falls off exponentially with the 
length of time since its occurrence. (There is in fact some empirical evi- 
dence that exponential decline in salience is often a useful model; see 
Zielske and Henry [1980].) It is straightforward to allow exponential 
decline in the additive model: 


r,(t) = exp(a'x,) + exp(B'v,) 2 exply’w, + Biz, + Qt A, (8) 
seg) 
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where t, is the adoption time of the sth.member of Y(t). Other forms of 
variation ‘with the time since previous events can also easily be incorpo- 
rated into the additive formulation. For example, one can replace (t — 
t.) with some other function g(t, t,) in equation (8). A: further extension 
would let £ be a function of covariates describing 2; s; and ber linkages. 

A multiplicative framework has difficulty in: accommodating the as- 
sumption that the impact of each event falls off since its occurrence. If 
we multiply (7b) by exp[£ È egw(t — t,)] in a manner analogous to equa- 
tion (8), problems arise because 2,cyj)(¢ — LJ increases with both the 
‘number of prior events and with their remoteness in time—yet we expect 
the hazard rate to rise with the number of prior- events but to decline 
with their remoteness in time. For example, as any event grows distant 
in time, Z,ego(£ — LI becomes very large. It seems difficult to adjust 
for this flaw working from the multiplicative formulation.in (7b). 


ESTIMATION 


The models presented above can be estimated by the method of maxi- 
mum likelihood. Usually one maximizes the logarithm of the likelihood, 
rather than the likelihood, which for right-censored data on adoption 
dates (Tuma and Hannan, 1984, p. 126) is 


N 
log = > d,logr,() + log G,(¢|t0), (9) 


n=1 


where d, is an indicator variable equaling one if the case adopts and 
G,,(¢|t)) gives the probability that n has not adopted by time £ for a 
process starting at time to. 

In general, maximum-likelihood estimators have good properties in 
large samples. They are asymptotically normal, unbiased, and consistent. 
Tuma and Hannan (1984, chap. 5) demonstrate that these large sample 
properties translate well in event-history analyses with independent ran- 
dom samples in the sizes usually available to sociologists (i.e., at least a 
few hundred cases). However, the heterogéneous diffusion framework 
described above involves interdependence in outcomes of a type not pre- 
viously investigated, to our knowledge. Moreover, diffusion studies in- 
volving contagion are typically based on fairly small populations rather 
than on large samples.’° They thus pose fresh questions of estimator bias 
and efficiency. For this reason, we performed a Monte Carlo study to 


10 In general, within a diffusion context we sample populations from a universe of 
populations. 
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examine the properties of maximum-likelihood estimation of event his- 
tory models allowing diffusive influences. 

We simulated event times according to some simple versions of equa- 
tion (ail For each set of parameter values, we generated 100 data sets, 
each consisting of 100 cases. Details of the simulation procedure are 
available from the authors. We avoided parameter combinations that 
caused nearly all events to occur within a very short interval and there- 
fore caused estimates to have high variance. Simulated data sets were 
analyzed using a version of RATE (Tuma 1980) that was modified to 
permit estimation of models like equations (7a)-and (8)." 

Table 1 describes the performance of maximum-likelihood estimators 
for two simulation studies. The first study examines a model including 
two intercepts, one for an intrinsic tendency to adopt and the second for 
contagion due to all prior adoptions. This model corresponds to the stan- 
dard population-level diffusion model in (3). In addition to the true values 
used to construct the simulated data, the table reports the mean, the 
standard deviation, and the mean estimated standard error of each pa- 
rameter.estimate. 

The results indicate that individual-level maximum-likelihood estima- 
tion can capture the properties of simple diffusion processes. The esti- 
mates have averages close to their true values and exhibit little variance. 
At least in this simple case, samples of quite modest size permit the 
detection of intrapopulation contagion. (When the sample size is de- 
creased from 100 to 50, SEs roughly double for both parameter sets 
reported here.) 

In a second study, we add four covariates. These represent the four 
kinds of effects suggested in equation (8): variations in the intrinsic ten- 
dency to adopt, in susceptibility to influence, in infectiousness, and in 
social proximity. Values for these covariates were pseudorandomly and 
independently drawn from a standard Gaussian distribution. 

Before discussing the results of this study, we describe how social 
proximity variables can be handled in our modified version of RATE. 
Three possible data structures are permitted: a full case-by-case matrix 
of social proximities, a weighted list for each case of the other cases that 
can influence it, and d class of distance metrics relating characteristics 


!! We also explored the estimation of simple forms of temporal heterogeneity as postu- 
lated in eq. (8). Results for these models are very similar to those reported here for 
models focusing on spatial heterogeneity and are omitted to conserve space. 

12 Models like eq. (7b) can be estimated with standard event-history software, al- 
though the construction of a variable like 2, e gns is tiresome. 
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TABLE 1 


MONTE CARLO STUDIES OF ESTIMATORS FOR HETEROGENEOUS DIFFUSION MODELS 








ML ESTIMATE 


True Value Mean SD Mean SE 





Study 1: 
Intrinsic tendencies: 
okee EE — 6.00 — 5.98 .43 .45 
Contagion: 
Intercept «iere eerie oris — 8.00 — 8.01 .16 .16 
Study 2: 
Intrinsic tendencies: 
UNCON CODE eh ee — 6.00 — 6.03 .66 .69 
Variable propensity .................. 5.00 5.06 .49 .40 
Contagion: 
Intefcept.-i. oo techn creer his — 8.00 — 8.16 .67 .63 
Susceptibility of n .................... 2.00 2.00 .13 .14 
Contagiousness of s .................. — 2.00 — 2.09 44 .40 
Proximity of n and s ................. 4.00 4.10 .39 Al 





NoTE.—SD = Standard deviation of the ML estimates; mean SE = mean of the estimated standard 
error of the ML estimate. 


of each pair of cases. The full case-by-case proximity matrix includes 
the list as a special case. We expect, however, that the list structure will 
often be useful, both because network data are often collected in this 
fashion and because large networks are often sparse. The full proximity 
matrix is primarily useful for populations of a modest size (say on the 
order of N = 100); due to O(n’) data storage and manipulation require- 
ments. In our Monte Carlo studies and empirical examples below, we 
make use of both the case-by-case matrix of proximities and the list of 
direct relations. In the Monte Carlo study, social proximity is constructed 
by pseudorandom assignment to each case of 1—3 other population mem- 
bers to which the case is close. 

In the second study all parameter estimates again appear to be unbi- 
ased: all mean estimates are close to their true values. The variances of 


13 The class of distance metrics is that of absolute power functions: 


K 
fib, q) = D, E [> ER ral?) 
k=1 


where D,, is the distance between n and s with respect to K variables. When p = q 
= 2, the metric is Euclidean distance. By convention, p = 0 and q = 0 implies that 
the measure equals zero if values on all K variables for the dyad are identical, and 
one otherwise. We can take the inverse of these measures to work in terms of proximi- 
ties, or use the distance directly. 


Lie 
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the estimated parameters remain low, suggesting the capacity to distin- 
guish features of the diffusion process such as susceptibility and infec- 
tiousness. It also seems straightforward to estimate parameters describing 
network relations within a population. 14 We conclude that diffusion mod- 
els can be effectively estimated using an event-history framework, for at 
least some ranges of true parameter values. 


MEDICAL INNOVATION AS HETEROGENEOUS DIFFUSION 


We illustrate the models above through an examination of the adoption 
process reported by Coleman et al. (1966) in Medical Innovation. Their 
sociometric analysis of the decision to employ tetracycline (named gam- 
manym in the report) as a prescription drug by physicians in four cities 
is a classic in the sociological study of diffusion. In particular, Medical 
Innovation highlighted relational elements in the adoption process by 
noting differences between socially integrated and socially isolated physi- 
cians. To Coleman et al., the S-shaped curve of cumulative adoptions 
among centrally located doctors suggested a process of social contagion 
in which these doctors learned from the prior adoptions of others. In 
contrast, the constant rate of adoption among socially isolated doctors 
signaled dependence on sources of information outside the local medical 
community. 

Figure 1 shows estimates of the integrated hazard (Nelson 1972; Aalen 
1978) of tetracycline adoption in each of the four cities. Although Medical 
Innovation is commonly regarded as the classic diffusion study in sociol- 
ogy, it is noteworthy that figure 1 only faintly suggests the monotonically 
increasing hazard rate over time that is characteristic of globally conta- 
gious processes. Peoria does show evidence of a simple contagion process, 
but the other three cities do not. However, the graph is not inconsistent 
with diffusion operating more locally or for some kinds of physicians and 
not others. 

Coleman et al.’s data have been the subject of considerable recent 
reanalysis. Burt (1987) examined the local network structure of adoption, 


14 We also examined the case where network density is substantially higher by relating 
each case to up to 10 (rather than three) neighbors. Estimate quality is not affected 
by this shift. 

I5 In this article we simply provide evidence for the viability of estimation given a 
properly specified diffusion process. In ongoing work, Greve, Strang, and Tuma 
(1993) examine estimation properties in much greater detail. One issue has to do with 
the robustness of diffusion effects across parameter space. A second issue has to do 
with the viability of estimating diffusion effects from a sample and from populations 
with some missing data. Prior work on diffusion, to our knowledge, has always 
assumed full information on the population of spreaders and the population at risk. 
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contrasting “cohesion” and “structural equivalence” as bases of diffu- 
sion. Cohesion refers to the direct influence of a physician’s advisors 
and discussion partners. Structural equivalence refers to the influence of 
physicians who have similar patterns of ties to others within the medical 
community, whether or not they are directly linked to one another 18 In 
a serles of correlational and regression analyses, Burt found that the 
timing of a physician's adoption of tetracycline is better predicted by the 
adoption date of structurally equivalent physicians than by the adoption 
date of advisors and discussion partners. He concluded that “there is 
strong evidence of contagion through structural equivalence and virtually 
no evidence of contagion through cohesion” (Burt 1987, p. 1327). 
Marsden and Podolny (1990) examined the case for Burt's (1987) argu- 
ment using event-history methods, very much in the spirit of this article. 


Tn particular, they utilized a multiplicative diffusion model like equation 


(7b), estimated by partial likelihood. The proportion of structurally 
equivalent alters (and separately, of cohesive alters) who had adopted by 
the prior month was introduced as a time-varying covariate multiplying 
the effects of individual characteristics. Marsden and Podolny found that 
neither the proportion of structurally equivalent alters nor the proportion 
of cohesive alters significantly increased the hazard rate of adoption. 

We address the "structural equivalence versus cohesion" debate yet 
again, using both additive and multiplicative formulations of heterogene- 
ity in diffusion processes. We then examine some models patterned after 
Coleman et al.'s major finding, which was not about local network struc- 
ture at all, but about network centrality.!* 


Data and Variables 


We briefly describe the Medical Innovation study. Of particular rele- 
vance are limitations that point to broader data collection and research 
design issues for diffusion analysis. 


16 Borgatti and Everett (1992) argue that since structural equivalence measures the 
openness of dyads to the same mixture of signals from combinations of other actors, 
its effects may be best understood as capturing a complex combination of direct 
interpersonal influences. In contrast, Burt suggests that structurally equivalent actors 
imitate each other because they stand in an implicitly competitive relation (1987, 
pp. 1291—94). 

17 As noted above, we think that linear regression analyses are inappropriate to the 
study of diffusion and, indeed, of any adoption process occurring over time. 

'® Burt (1987) uses the term prominence instead of centrality; Marsden and Podolny 
(1990) use the term integration. The actual measure is the number of times the physi- 
cian was named as an advisor or discussion partner by another physician in the 
community. Both analyses find a zero-order effect of centrality that disappears once 
intrinsic propensities to adopt local network effects are incorporated in the model. 
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The event of interest is a physician’s first prescription of tetracycline. 
Coleman et al. gathered a “behavioral trace” of tetracycline adoption 
by auditing the prescription records of 125 physicians.'* These physicians 
were virtually all *generalists" (general practitioners, internists, and pe- 
diatricians) practicing medicine in the four cities under study. Prescrip- 
tions written by each physician were audited for a three-day period each 
month; the first month this audit uncovered a tetracycline prescription 
was taken as the adopting month. Of the 125 physicians, 109 prescribed 
tetracycline during the 17-month observation period. 

Coleman et al. (1966) collected survey data on various physician char- 
acteristics that might affect adoption. In analyses below, we include sev- 
eral factors found to predict adoption in prior research as control vari- 
ables: whether the physician had a scientific (vs. a patient-centered) 
orientation to medicine, the physician's *professional age" (equaling one 
for medical school graduation before 1930 and zero otherwise), and a 
score for medical journal subscriptions.? We ignore other individual 
characteristics to limit the loss of cases due to survey nonresponse. Ex- 
ploratory analyses not reported here indicated that the inclusion of the 
other variables analyzed by Burt (1987) and by Marsden and Podolny 
(1990) did not affect the pattern of contagion reported below. 

Finally, Coleman et al. collected sociometric data on relations within 
the medical community in each city. Physicians were asked to cite up to 
three physician “friends,” “advisors,” and “discussion partners.” (Note 
the potential for missing data on intrapopulation influences, since those 
with four or more partner relations were allowed to mention only three.) 
Following Burt and Marsden and Podolny, we limit our analysis to the 
advising and discussion relations. 

This procedure generated citations to physicians specializing in various 
branches of medicine, and thus outside the "prescription sample" of 
medical generalists. Coleman et al. (1966) collected data on 91 of these 
specialists to map the social structure of each medical community, but 
did not collect data on the specialists! prescription patterns. Thus, Cole- 
man et al.'s data do not completely cover the entire population conceiv- 
ably relevant to a diffusion study, and their “prescription sample" is not 
a random sample of that larger population. 

We follow Burt (1987, pp. 1330—31) and Marsden and Podolny (1990) 
in the treatment of cohesive relations (prior adoption by advisors and 


'? Coleman et al. (1966) sought to collect data on 130 physicians, but no prescriptions 
of any kind could be recovered for five, who are omitted from the analyses below. 

20 Several scales were constructed by Burt (1987) to maximize the effect of individual 
propensities, thus permitting a strong test of contagion effects. The three scales that 
we use are the ones that Burt found to show the strongest relation to adoption. 
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discussion partners) and in our general approach to structural equiva- 
]ence. But while Burt used his informed judgment as a network analyst 
to assign physicians to structurally equivalent blocs, we use standardized 
proximity scores between each pair of doctors in the same city (Burt's 
wi, p. 1329). We differ more substantially by allowing only generalists 
to enter into Y(t), although global network measures are formed using 
all available data on the network structure of each medical community 
(see below for discussion). 

The design of the Medical Innovation study suggests two major con- 
cerns for a diffusion analysis. First, discrete and episodic measurement 
of the timing of adoption (three-day prescription audits converted into 
monthly adoption dates) presents problems. Adoption month of physi- 
cians prescribing tetracycline irregularly will be upwardly biased as the 
three-day audits may miss their first month of prescribing tetracycline. 
More important, measuring adoption only to the nearest month produces 
many artificial ties in adoption dates. When an advisor and advisee pair 
are recorded as adopting in the same month, should the advisor be as- 
sumed to have affected the advisee, or not? Or should we develop tech- 
niques that average over all possible temporal sequences? 

Coleman et al. (1966) and Burt (1987) assumed that adoption in the 
same month is the strongest possible evidence of mutual influence. In 
contrast, Marsden and Podolny (1990) assumed that those who adopted 
in the same month exerted no influence on each other. To maximize the 
comparability of our results with prior research by Coleman et al. and 
Burt, we report analyses that permit mutual contemporaneous influence 
(here, within the same month). We note how results differ when, like 
Marsden and Podolny, we assume that only adoptions in. prior months 
are potentially influential. We emphasize that future work on diffusion 
might further consider how to handle artifactual ties in adoption times. 

The second problem with the Coleman et al. data is that the prescrip- 
tion sample may be seriously incomplete. Prescription audits were per- 
formed for nearly all medical generalists in the four cities, but not for any 
medical specialists. This becomes a concern if the specialists! adoption of 
tetracycline affects the generalists’ propensity to adopt. Moreover, it 
raises the question of whether the reverse happened—adoption by gener- 
alists may have affected adoption by specialists, who may, in turn, have 
affected other generalists and other specialists. 

Both Burt and Marsden and Podolny assumed that the use of tetracy- 
cline by specialists affected generalists and consequently imputed adop- 
tion dates for specialists (though they analyzed only the generalists’ adop- 


?! An “influencing” event occurring in the same month as an “influenced” event is 
treated as having occurred midway through the month. 
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tions). On the other hand, presumably Coleman et al. did not sample 
the prescriptions of specialists because they believed the adoptions of 
specialists and generalists were unconnected. We follow their reasoning 
and assume that medical generalists attended only to other medical gener- 
alists, and not to specialists with whom they were directly linked or 
structurally equivalent. Prescription data on specialists as well as general- 
ists are needed to test hypotheses about who really influenced whom. 

Again, the central point is that research investigating diffusion must 
carefully consider how to bound the population under study. The diffu- 
sion methods discussed here and in previous research assume complete 
data on the population at risk of adopting. This requirement is due to 
the fact that adoptions enter not only as the dependent variable but as 
explanatory covariates as well. In further work Greve, Strang, and Tuma 
(1993) assess the degree to which various forms of missing data adversely 
affect the estimation of individual-level diffusion models. 


Baseline Diffusion Models 


We begin by examining the form of diffusion effects: whether there is 
evidence for contagion within the four medical communities, and 
whether the impact of others’ adoptions appears to vary over time. Table 
2 presents some baseline models considering these influences in addition 
to those of individual propensities related to the physician’s orientation 
to medicine, professional age, and attention to professional journals. We 
employ the additive diffusion formulation in equation (8) since a main 
goal here is to consider the place of temporal heterogeneity in the diffu- 
sion of tetracycline. 

Model 1 in table 2 reports a homogeneous mixing model of diffusion. 
The addition of a diffusion effect for all prior or contemporaneous adop- 
tions in the city produces a significant increase in the likelihood-ratio chi 
square. Each adoption within the city adds .0031 [= exp(—5.78)] to the 
hasard 77 This suggests a modest contagion effect, in line with the slowly 
accelerating hazard rate indicated in figure 1. For example, after 10 
physicians have adopted tetracycline in a community, the estimated rate 
is 1.4 times larger than the base rate (when no adoptions have occurred). 
In the largest city studied, Peoria, the estimated rate at the end of the 
study (after 55 adoptions) is nearly 3.3 times larger than the base rate. 

Model 2 permits the influence of prior events to vary as an exponential 


22 In a Cox model, this term would be an element in the unobserved common temporal 
variation that is treated as a nuisance parameter. We think it informative for present 
purposes to measure the:effect of homogeneous contagion explicitly, although more 
refined analyses might locate some of this effect in time-varying environmental factors. 
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BASELINE DIFFUSION MODELS: ML ESTIMATES OF ADDITIVE DIFFUSION MODELS OF 
TETRACYCLINE ADOPTION FOR 121 PHYSICIANS (SEs in Parentheses) 


MODEL 
1 2 3 4 
Intrinsic tendencies: 
(keet EE —2.60*** —2,99**F —3,33***F — —4,39*** 
(.19) (.39) (.40) (.79) 
Scientific orientation ............... gue S9" 
(.13) (.24) 
Professional age .................... —,75*** —1,05* 
(.25) (.54) . 
Journal subscriptions ..............  48*** Ott 
(.17) (.32) 
Contagion: 
Intercept ass saus etas —5.78**k* — —4,27*** — 5.984 
(.28) (.47) (.73) 
Time decay .......................... — .44* —.02 
(.23) (.10) 
Likelihood ratio x? versus constant 
hazard model ..................... 6.5** 14,5 *** 27.4*** 37.5*** 
qa aG S aah saws 1 2 3 5 


* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .01 level. 


function of time since their occurrence. The coefficient for this term is 
negative and significant, suggesting that physicians who have recently 
begun to prescribe tetracycline are more “infectious” than those who 
have been prescribing for some time. One might imagine physicians are 
more likely to communicate about their use of a drug they have recently 
begun to use "7 

Model 3 examines factors affecting the physician’s propensity to adopt. 
It adds the three physician characteristics discussed above that have been 
found by prior work to be strong predictors of tetracycline adoption. 
These variables show the expected relationships: scientific orientation 
and journal subscriptions raise the speed of adoption, while professional 
age lowers the rate of adoption. Separately and together, these findings 
suggest that tetracycline was adopted earlier by more “modern-minded” 
physicians connected to technical advances in medicine. 


233 The alternative outcome is not inconceivable: physicians might not advocate a 
prescription drug (or colleagues might not attend) until it has stood the test of time. 
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Model 4 examines the role of intrinsic propensities and contagion si- 
multaneously. The three physician characteristics remain strong pre- 
dictors of adoption: in fact, the coefficients of these characteristics in- 
crease in magnitude once contagion effects are included in the model. 
There is evidence that prior events influence adoption, net of individual 
propensities. But the effect of temporal change in contagiousness disap- 
pears once individual propensities to adopt are controlled. Apparently 
the finding suggested in model 2 is due to aggregating the responses to 
contagion of physicians having different intrinsic propensities to adopt. 
As a first main result, we conclude that there is evidence of contagion 
that is temporally homogeneous. 


Local Network Structure 


We now turn to a core substantive issue: To what extent does influence 
flow between directly related (cohesive) physicians and to what extent 
does it flow between structurally equivalent physicians? Since table 2 
indicates no temporal decay in influence once individual propensities are 
added to the model, we ignore such effects. This lets us compare results 
across the two modeling frameworks developed above. Table 3 reports 
results for multiplicative models of diffusion while table 4 reports results 
for additive models of diffusion. 

In both tables we employ a baseline model 1 that includes individual 
propensities and homogeneous mixing. In models-2, 3, and 4 in both 
tables we then examine forms of spatial heterogeneity: whether diffusion 
is mediated by local network structures of advice giving and discussion 
and by similarities in network location within the medical community as 
a whole. 

The multiplicative and additive formulations of diffusion suggest 
somewhat different inferences about the impact of local network struc- 
ture. The multiplicative model in table 3 indicates strong influences be- 
tween physicians who are structurally equivalent and little influence of 
advisors and discussion partners. This pattern is the one reported by. 
Burt (1987): structural equivalence channels contagion, while cohesion 
does not." 


^ The qualitative pattern of these effects is unchanged when we control for common 
temporal variation via partial likelihood estimation and expand the set of exogenous 
influences to include those effects discussed in prior work (i.e., when the intrinsic 
propensity to adopt is treated as also a function of network centrality, contact by a 
detail man, and prescription volume). It appears that differences between our findings 
and the absence of local network effects reported by Marsden and Podolny (1990) are 
primarily due to different assumptions about the effects of specialists on generalists, 
as discussed above. This underscores the importance of how the set of spreaders is 
defined. 
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TABLE 3 


LOCAL NETWORK STRUCTURE: ML ESTIMATES OF MULTIPLICATIVE DIFFUSION MODELS 
OF TETRACYCLINE ADOPTION FOR 121 PHYSICIANS (SEs in Parentheses) 


MODEL 
1 2 3 4 
Intrinsic tendencies: 
Intercept EE —4.07*** — —4,060***  —4.30FFF — —4.20*F*F* 
(.45) (.45) (.43) (.46) 
Scientific orientation ............... 42k .41*** .46** 45 FR 
(.14) (.14) (.13) (.13) 
Professional age .................... . —.96** — .94** — 1.00** — .99*** 
(.26) (.26) (.26) (.26) 
Journal subscriptions ..............  63*** „61*** .60*** .59*** 
(.17) (.17) (.17) (.17) 
Contagion: 
Intercept ............................ as .02*** .OI** .01**  15*** 
(.006) (.008) (.008) (.008) 
Direct relations .................. isi .16 .07 
(.17) (.12) 
Structural equivalence ......... RR .89*** BITE 
(.32) (.34) 
Likelihood ratio x’ versus constant 
hazard rate model ............... 40.0*** 41.9*** 47.2*** 47.6*** 
(L Em aya SS SS Ee 4 5 5 6 
Likelihood ratio x’ versus 
equation (1) ....................... 1.9 7.29€ 7.6** 
OF P E S 1 2 


* Significant at the .10 level, 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .01 level. 


An additive formulation of diffusion suggests that both cohesion and 
structural equivalence channel diffusion. Doctors whose advisors or dis- 
cussion partners prescribe tetracycline are quicker to begin prescribing it 
themselves, as are doctors with similar patterns of relations to other 
members of the medical community.? The two effects are significant 
both separately and jointly. In fact, the impact of direct relations between 
physicians is enhanced when we control influences mediated by structural 
equivalence. 

These results suggest that we should not be quick to discount the 


? We should note, however, that analyses not permitting influence in the same month 
yield smaller and statistically insignificant effects of cohesive relations. Structural 
equivalence effects are not much affected by alternative treatments of apparently 
simultaneous adoptions. 
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TABLE 4 


LOCAL NETWORK STRUCTURE: ML ESTIMATES OF ADDITIVE DIFFUSION MODELS OF 
TETRACYCLINE ADOPTION FOR 121 PHYSICIANS (SEs in Parentheses) 


MODEL 
1 2 3 4 
Intrinsic tendencies: 
Intercept .............................. —4,397*** — — 4.519 —4,567FF  —4 BO 
(.68) (.71) (.71) (.72) 
Scientific orientation ............... .54*F*** .57*** BOS? .52*** 
(.20) (.21) (.20) (.21) 
Professional age .................... = 1.05** — 1.18** — 1.19** — 1.3 1*** 
(.40) (.46) (.44) (.49) 
Journal subscriptions .............. 79h .769** Gg 0*9 
(.24) (.26) (.26) (.27) 
Contagion: 
Intercept. .............................. —6.]1*** — —6,7]*** = —6,22*** — —6,79*** 
(.36) (.75) (.35) (.73) 
Direct relations ..................... 3.11*** 3.32*** 
(1.11) (.97) 
Structural equivalence ............ 5.79*** 2.79** 
(.77) (1.16) 
Likelihood ratio x’ versus constant 
hazard rate model ............... 37.5*** 41.0*** 44.8*** 48. 2*** 
di ides CSI SERRE NT ed 4 5 5 6 
Likelihood ratio x’ versus 
equation (1) ....................... 3.5* 7.3*** 10.7*** 


EE 1 1 2 


* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .01 level. 


impact of direct relations on diffusion. Such effects do appear less robust 
than those of structural equivalence. But if we understand the additive 
and multiplicative formulations as suggesting different functional forms 
for diffusion, we should take the appearance of a cohesion effect within 
one of the two modeling frameworks:seriously. It may be that the impact 
of direct relations is quite independent of the effects of individual propen- 
sities. If so, a multiplicative mode] errs in assuming that the two are 
highly interdependent. An additive model may better capture the sepa- 
rateness of individual effects and contagion. 


Centrality 


Our focus on local network influences above, like the analyses by Burt 
(1987) and by Marsden and Podolny (1990), runs counter to the main 
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argument advanced by Coleman et al. (1966), who stressed how patterns 
of adoption among socially central and isolated physicians differed. We 
next examine the effects of centrality using an additive diffusion model. 
This permits an illustration of the distinctive role that variables may 
have in different components of a diffusion process. 

Network centrality is measured by the number of times a physician is 
cited as an advisor or discussion partner. Arguments can be suggested 
for three types of effects. First, a physician's centrality may directly 
affect his propensity to adopt a new drug. For example, a highly central 
physician's concern for reputation may raise (or lower) the costs of inno- 
vation. Second, physicians receiving many citations may be more suscep- 
tible to the adoptions of others, due to their wider circle of contacts. And 
third, physicians receiving many citations may be especially influential 
within their medical communities, again due to the extensiveness of their 
contacts. If so, their adoptions should be highly infectious. 

Model 1 in table 5 suggests that centrality increases susceptibility. 
Physicians who are often cited as advisors and discussion partners seem 
more influenced by the prescription behavior of others. There is no appar- 
ent relationship between centrality and the physician's intrinsic propen- 
sity to adopt. More surprising from a relational perspective, there is also 
no apparent relationship between centrality and infectiousness. 

When we expand the model to include features of local network struc- 
ture discussed above, the enhanced susceptibility of central physicians 
remains strong (note the substantial difference in likelihood-ratio chi 
square statistics between model 4 in table 4 and model 2 in table 5). 
Further, while the effect is not quite significant at conventional levels, 
there is some indication that centrality is associated with lowered infec- 
tiousness. That is, once we control for the influences of advisors and 
discussion partners, and of structurally equivalent physicians, tetracy- 
cline adoptions by globally central physicians seem to exert weak influ- 
ences on other members of the medical community. 

It is of interest that centrally located physicians are highly susceptible 
but not infectious. One possible explanation is that advisor or discussion 
partner citations refer to informationally asymmetrical relationships, 
where the advisor or partner receives information from the advisee with- 
out returning it. But if informational asymmetry is driving the effects of 
centrality, we should see stronger direct influences running from advisee 
to advisor than from advisor to advisee. However, models directly testing 
these “reverse” influences show even weaker effects than do the models 
in tables 3 and 4, which examine the effects of cited physicians on citing 
physicians. 

The fact that the infectiousness of central physicians declines once local 
ties are added (in model 2) suggests an alternative account. Physicians 
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TABLE 5 


NETWORK CENTRALITY: ML ESTIMATES OF ADDITIVE DIFFUSION MODELS OF 
TETRACYCLINE ADOPTION FOR 121 PHYSICIANS (SEs in Parentheses) 


Intrinsic tendencies: 
KN TE 


Scientific orientation ................................ 
Professional age ...................................... 
Journal subscriptions ............................... 
Network centrality .................................. 


Contagion: 
Intercept EEN 
Susceptibility of central ss ....................... 

Infectiousness of central s’s 


Proximity of n and s based on: 
Direct relations ...........................- s 


Structural equivalence ........................ 
Scientific orientation .......................... 


Likelihood ratio x^ versus constant hazard rate 
MOJEN Geer I 


* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .01 level. 


— 4, 4T 

(.77) 

.60** 
(.23) 

— 1.08** 
(.47) 

Wd ké 
(.31) 
— .04 
(.05) 


—5.70** 
(.71) 
.1 ]*** 
(.03) 
—.20 
(.42) 


MODEL 


à 


—4.67*** 
(-83) 
.58g** . 
(23) 
— 1.40** 
(.65) 
.83** 
(.34) 
— .05 
(.05) 


— 5 76*** 
(.49) 

12er 
(.03) 
—.40 
(.27) 


3,29** 
(.80) 
2.05* 

(1.10) 


54.8*** 


(.78) 

.38* 

(.22) 
—1.36** 

(.56) 
.86** 

(.33) 

— .04 
(.05) 


— € Sg 
(.67) 
qox 
(.03) 
— .08 
(.16) 


2.54** 
(.97) 
3.70** 

(1.43) 
1.71* 
(.95) 


57,85" 
10 


with many contacts may communicate less with each advisee or discus- 
sion partner, due to limited attention. The result is lower infectiousness 
per contact but higher total influence, since the impact of each direct 
contact is considerably larger than the decrement associated with increase 
of one in measured centrality.” This effect does not appear very large, 


however. 


26 We owe this insight to Arthur Stinchcombe, who offers a better example: a male 
rock star may father many children because many women admire him, but among 


the women who admire him, only a small percentage become pregnant. 
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Finally, we note that social structure may be conceived in terms of 
patterned similarities in personal characteristics (Blau 1977, 1989; Carley 
1986) as well as concrete (or abstract) network relations. To look for this 
kind of structural effect, we ask whether contagion was structured by 
similarities in the individual characteristics of physicians. In particular, 
we investigated whether physicians who hold the same value on scores 
for medical orientation, professional age, and journal subscriptions tend 
to influence each other more. 

One such effect was found, which we report in model 3 of table 5. 
Physicians who share a common orientation toward medicine (either a 
scientific orientation or a patient-centered orientation or a mixed orienta- 
tion) appear to attend more to each other than physicians whose orienta- 
tions differ. Scientifically minded physicians attend to the decisions and 
experiences of similarly minded physicians; patient-oriented physicians 
to other patient-oriented physicians. This suggests an additional dimen- 
sion to diffusion, one that stands between the effects of individual charac- 
teristics on the intrinsic propensity to adopt and the channeling of conta- 
gion by network relations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article we discuss methods for the study of spatial and temporal 
heterogeneity in diffusion. We propose an event-history formulation of 
contagion that permits the analyst to model the impact of characteristics 
of the adopter and the spreader, the spreader’s adoption event, and their 
linkages. The chief advantage of this approach, we believe, is that it 
opens up new avenues for the exploration and testing of social structural 
hypotheses: stated broadly, of how individuals or other social entities 
are affected by what others do. Notions about susceptibility to external 
influence, the infectiousness of actors and types of action, and the social 
proximity of sets of actors can be deployed more extensively when the 
separate traditions of diffusion analysis and individual-level event-history 
methods are combined.. 

‘Some of the possibilities (as well as the complexities) of this strategy 
are suggested in the analysis of the Medical Innovation data. 'The results 
above support many of the insights of Coleman et al. (1966) and Burt 
(1987) into the structure of diffusion. But they also suggest that the pro- 
cesses involved are more complex and varied than prior research indi- 
cates. Like Burt (1987) and Marsden and Podolny (1990), we find that 
network centrality does not affect the intrinsic propensity of physicians 
to adopt, once other features of the process are taken into account. But 
centrality is importantly connected to contagion via increased susceptibil- 
ity to others! adoptions, in many ways consistent with the discussion in 
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Coleman et al. Furthermore, unlike Burt, we find that contagion in medi- 
cal innovation is not a simple product of structural equivalence. Cohesive 
ties based on advice giving and discussion also contribute to diffusion, 
as do structures of similarity in physicians’ orientation toward their work. 
These kinds of findings illustrate the importance of developing models 
of diffusion whose complexity better maps onto the multiple pathways 
of influence within social settings. 
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Much empirical work in the social-movements literature has fo- 
cused on the role of social ties in movement recruitment. Yet these 
studies have been plagued by a troubling theoretical and empirical 
imprecision. This imprecision stems from three sources. First, these 
studies are generally silent on the basic sociological dynamics that 
account for the reported findings. Second, movement scholars have 
generally failed to specify and test the precise dimensions of social 
ties that seem to account for their effects. Finally, most studies fail 
to acknowledge that individuals are embedded in many relation- 
ships that may expose the individual to conflicting pressures. This 
article seeks to address these shortcomings by means of an elabo- 
rated model of recruitment that is then used as a basis for examining 
the role of social ties in mediating individual recruitment to the 
1964 Mississippi Freedom Summer Project. 


In recent years much attention in the social-movements literature has 
been focused on the role of social or organizational ties in movement 
recruitment. The result has been a growing body of studies that appear 
to attest to the causal importance of organizational ties (Barnes and Kaase 
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1979; Curtis and Zurcher 1973; Fernandez and McAdam 1988; Gould 
1991; McAdam 1986; Rosenthal et al. 1985; Orum 1972; Walsh and War- 
land 1983) or prior contact with a movement participant (Bolton 1972; 
Briët, Klandermans, and Kroon 1987; Gerlach and Hine 1970; McAdam 
1986; Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 1980; Zurcher and Kirkpatrick 
1976) as strong predictors of individual activism. But while they remain 
important, these studies are nonetheless plagued by a troubling theoreti- 
cal and empirical imprecision that raises important questions about their 
ultimate utility. This imprecision stems from three sources. 

First these studies are generally silent on the basic sociological dynam- 
ics that account for the reported findings. That is, in most cases, no 
theory is offered to explain the observed effects of social ties on activism 
(for exceptions, see Opp 1989; Fernandez and McAdam 1988; and Gould 
1993, 1991). So there remains a fundamental question about what the 
findings mean. 

A second source of imprecision stems from the failure of movement 
scholars to specify and test the precise dimensions of social ties that seem 
to account for their role ás facilitators of activism. As Marwell, Oliver, 
and Prahl (1988, p. 502) note, “it is widely agreed that participants in 
social movement organizations are usually recruited through preexisting 
social ties. . . . But exactly how and why social ties are important is less 
well established.” This second problem is very much related to the first. 
Having failed to advance a theory that specifies the precise link between 
social ties and activism, empirical researchers have been content to assess 
the basic strength of the relationship instead of testing the causal power 
of the various dimensions of social ties. Accordingly, we do not really 
know whether it is the presence of a tie, the number of ties, or the 
salience, centrality, or strength of a tie that determines its effectiveness 
as a recruitment agent. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the existing studies fail to ac- 
knowledge conceptually or treat empirically the fact that individuals are 
invariably embedded in many organizational or associational networks 
or individual relationships that may expose the individual to conflicting 
behavioral pressures. This weakness is due to all the well-known dangers 
of sampling on the dependent variable. Almost invariably, the studies of 
movement recruitment start by surveying activists after their entrance 
into the movement. But showing that these activists were linked to the 
movement by some preexisting network tie does not prove the causal 
potency of that tie. No doubt there are many others who also had ties to 


2 The paper by Marwell et al. (1988) is perhaps the only empirical work to date that 
takes seriously the need to distinguish and test the causal significance of various 
dimensions of social ties. 
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the movement but did not participate in its activities. We suspect one of 
the principal reasons for the failure of the tie to impel participation in 
these cases is the existence of other, perhaps more salient, ties that are 
constraining imvolvement. But, to date, our lack of conceptual models 
of the recruitment process and the tendency to study activists after the 
fact of their participation has left the effects of these “multiple embed- 
dings” unexamined. 

In this article we hope to address these shortcomings in the network 
literature on recruitment. We will begin by briefly reviewing the existing 
literature on recruitment to activism and placing the recent emphasis on 
structural or network factors in the context of a broader discussion of 
other possible causal influences. We will then sketch a very rudimentary 
model of recruitment as mediated by social ties. In doing so we will take 
conceptual account of the multiple embeddings typical of social life. We 
will then use this model as a basis for examining the role of social ties in 
mediating individual recruitment to the 1964 Mississippi Freedom Sum- 
mer Project. Specifically, we will seek to determine (a) which dimensions 
of social ties (e.g., salience, strong vs. weak, etc.) have the most causal 
potency and (b) how competing ties affect the decision of whether or not 
to participate in the project. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Among the topics that have most concerned researchers in the field of 
social movements is that of “differential recruitment” (Jenkins 1983, 
p. 528; Zurcher and Snow 1981, p. 449). What accounts for individual 
variation in movement participation? Why does one individual get in- 
volved while another remains inactive? Until recently, researchers have 
sought to answer these questions on the basis of individual characteristics 
of movement activists. 


Psychological or Attitudinal Accounts of Activism 


The basic assumption underlying such accounts is that it is some psycho- 
logical or attitudinal “fit” with the movement that either compels partic- 
ipation or, at the very least, renders the individual susceptible to recruit- 
ing appeals. 

For all their apparent theoretical sophistication, empirical support for 
all of these individually based psychological or attitudinal accounts of 
participation has proved elusive. Summarizing his exhaustive survey of 
the literature on the relationship between activism and various psycho- 
logical factors, Mueller (1980, p. 69) concludes that “psychological attri- 
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butes of individuals, such as frustration and alienation, have minimal 
direct impact for explaining the occurrence of rebellion and revolution 
per se.” Much the same conclusion has been reached as regards the link 
between attitudes and activism. On the basis of his analysis of 215 studies 
of the relationship between individual attitudes and riot participation, 
McPhail (1971) concludes that “individual predispositions are, at best, 
insufficient to account” for participation in collective action.’ 

Does this mean that psychological characteristics or attitudes are irrele- 
vant to the study of individual activism? Certainly not. In our view, 
both remain important insofar as they demarcate a "latitude of rejec- 
tion" (Petty and Cacioppo 1981) within which individuals are highly 
unlikely to get involved in a given movement. However, in the case 
of most movements the size of the pool of recruits—the “latitude of 
acceptance”—is still many times larger than the actual number of per- 
sons who take part in any given instance of activism. Klandermans and 
Oegema (1987) provide an interesting illustration of the size of these 
respective groups in their study of recruitment to a major peace demon- 
stration in the Netherlands. On the basis of before-and-after interviews 
with a sample of 114 persons, the authors conclude that 2696 of those 
interviewed were unavailable for recruitment because of their basic dis- 
agreement with the goals of the demonstration. That left nearly three- 
quarters of the sample as potentially available for recruitment. Yet only 
4% actually attended the rally. It is precisely this disparity between atti- 
tudinal affinity and actual participation that, of course, requires explana- 
tion. One thing seems clear, however; given the size of this disparity, 
the role of individual attitudes (or the psychological factors from which 
they derive) in shaping activism must be regarded as fairly limited. If 
96% of all those who are attitudinally or psychologically disposed to 
activism choose, as they did in this case, not to participate, then clearly 
some other factor or set of factors is mediating the recruitment process. 


Microstructural Accounts of Activism 


Since psychological and attitudinal explanations of individual participa- 
tion have been weak, there has been increased usage of alternative micro- 
structural explanations. The microstructural account posits that it is 


* In general, the discrepancy between attitudes and behavior has been borne out by 
countless studies conducted over the years. In summarizing the results of these studies, 
Wicker (1969) offered what remains the definitive word on the subject. Said Wicker, 
there exists "little evidence to support the postulated existence of stable, underlying 
attitudes within the individual which influence both his verbal expressions and his 
actions" (p. 75). 
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relatively unimportant if a person is ideologically or psychologically pre- 
disposed to participation when they lack the structural location that facil- 
itates participation. Without structural factors that expose the individual 
to participation opportunities or pull them into activity, the individual 
will remain inactive. A number of recent studies appear to demonstrate 
the strength of structural or network factors in accounting for activism 
(Fernandez and McAdam 1989; Gould 1990, 1991; Marwell et al. 1988; 
McAdam 1986; McCarthy 1987; Orum 1972; Paulsen 1990; Rosenthal et 
al. 1985; Snow et al. 1980). These studies tend to focus on two sources 
of the link between the potential recruit and social movement activity: 
interpersonal ties and membership in organizations. 

Interpersonal ttes—Knowing someone who is already involved in so- 
cial movement activity is one of the strongest predictors of recruitment 
into the membership (Briét et al. 1987; Gerlach and Hine 1970; Heirich 
1977; McAdam 1986; Orum 1972; Snow 1976; Snow et al. 1980; Von 
Eschen, Kirk, and Pinard 1971; Zurcher and Kirkpatrick 1976; Bolton 
1972). Strong or dense interpersonal networks encourage the extension of 
an invitation to participate and they ease the uncertainty of mobilization. 
Oliver (1984), for example, finds that one of the best predictors of partici- 
pation in neighborhood organizations is residence in the same area as 
one’s closest friends or relatives. Oliver also states that “social ties may 
be thought of as indicators of subjective interest in the neighborhood, as 
factors influencing the availability of solidarity incentives for participa- 
tion in collective action or as factors reducing the cost of action by making 
communication easier” (1984, p. 604). These notions elaborate on why 
social ties are an important measure in the prediction of participation. 

Membership in organizations—Organizational membership is another 
microstructural factor that has been linked to individual activism. There 
are two possible explanations for the relationship, the first of which has 
already been mentioned. Membership in organizations is an extension of 
the interpersonal social tie. Acquaintances made in the formal setting of 
the organization form elaborate structures of interpersonal ties. In other 
words, belonging to an organization is a good way to meet people and 
the likelihood of being pulled into social-movement activity increases 
through this contact with others. Movement organizers have long ap- 
preciated how difficult it is to recruit single isolated individuals and there- 
fore expend most of their energies on mobilizing support within existing 
organizations. 

The alternative explanation draws on the relationship between organi- 
zational membership and feelings of personal efficacy. It appears that 
individuals who hold membership in several organizations have -a 
stronger sense of efficacy than those who have few or no memberships 
(Finkel 1985; Neal and Seeman 1964; Sayre 1980). A strong sense of 
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efficacy is also a good predictor of participation in collective action (Craig 
1979; Paulsen 1990, 1991; Sutherland 1981; Travers 1982). 

Whether the positive relationship between membership in organiza- 
tions and activism is explained using networks of interpersonal ties or 
the development of a sense of efficacy, its existence is well established. 
Empirical evidence supporting the relationship is clear in a wide variety 
of social-movement contexts including the civil rights movement 
(McAdam 1986), student sit-ins (Orum 1972), and the antinuclear move- 
ment (Walsh and Warland 1983). . 


TOWARD AN ELABORATED MICROSTRUCTURAL MODEL OF 
RECRUITMENT 


In our view, the recent emphasis on structural or network factors in 
movement recruitment represents a welcome corrective to the earlier indi- 
vidualistic accounts of activism. And certainly the empirical evidence 
linking individual or organizational ties to movement participation ap- 
pears to be stronger than the simple association between either psycholog- 
ical attributes or attitudes and individual activism. 

Not discounting this progress, serious conceptual and methodological 
lacunae continue to plague the structural network approaches to the 
study of movement recruitment. Three such problems were noted above. 
First, we still lack a general sociological explanation of the empirical 
effects reported in these studies. In short, we have demonstrated a strong 
association between social ties and activism, but have largely failed to 
account for the relationship theoretically. Second, perhaps owing to the 
absence of any real social structural theory of recruitment, with a few 
notable exceptions (Fernandez and McAdam 1988; Gould 1991, 1993; 
Marwell et al. 1988) researchers have failed to distinguish empirically 
between various dimensions of social ties. So it remains unclear which 
aspect(s) of a social tie (e.g., strength, salience, centrality) accounts for 
its effectiveness as a recruitment agent. Finally, as both Roger Gould 
(1991, 1993) and Andrew Marchant-Shapiro (1990) have perceptively 
noted, our efforts to assess the link between social ties and activism have 
thus far been seriously hampered by a highly truncated view of this 
relationship. As Gould (1990, p. 14) notes, these studies rest on “the 
presupposition that existing social relations exert an unconditionally posi- 
tive influence on a group’s capacity to mobilize for collective action.” In 
point of fact, social ties may constrain as well as encourage activism. 
Our failure to acknowledge the variable impact of social ties is due, in 
turn, to our failure to take account of the “multiple embeddings” that 
characterize people’s lives. The effect of these two limiting presumptions 
has been to structure empirical analysis in ways that virtually assure 
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positive effects. First, we have tended only to study activists, thereby 
inflating the positive influence of existing socia] ties. And second, instead 
of examining a range of social ties, we have restricted our attention to a 
single class of ties: those linking the subject to others in the movement. 
This leaves unexamined (a) all those nonactivists who also had ties to 
the movement and (b) the effect of other social ties—parents, peers, and 
so forth—on the recruitment process. To truly test the utility of a struc- 
tural/network account of activism we must take account of both phenom- 
ena. To do so, however, first requires a fuller conceptualization of the 
role of social ties in the recruitment process. In sketching such a conceptu- 
alization, we will begin by stressing the importance of two concepts: 
multiple ties and Sheldon Stryker’s notion of identity salience (1968). 

All of us, except perhaps for the occasional hermit, are embedded in 
many relationships. Some of these are mediated by formal organizational 
processes; the rest by informal interpersonal dynamics involving one or 
more persons. The presence of these multiple ties points up the funda- 
mental flaw in most existing studies of movement recruitment, which 
focus solely on the presence or absence of a prior tie between the subject 
and someone in the movement. The question is, Why should this tie be 
granted causal primacy? Why should it be examined in the absence of 
all others? The fact that we are embedded in many relationships means 
that any major decision we are contemplating will likely be mediated by 
a significant subset of those relationships. This, of course, would apply 
to participation in any significant forms of activism, especially those of 
the “high-risk” variety (McAdam 1986; Wiltfang and McAdam 1991). 
The fact that the recruitment decision is likely to be influenced by a 
number of people, in turn, raises the critical question of how the individ- 
ual goes about aggregating the advice she or he receives. It is unlikely 
that all the advice will be consistent. It is more likely that the contem- 
plated action will invite a range of responses from those party to the 
decision-making process. We thus need a model of how these responses 
are aggregated to yield a final decision. 

Here is where Stryker’s (1968) notion of ¿denttty salience may prove 
useful.* For Stryker (1981, pp. 23—24), “identities are conceptualized as 
being organized into a hierarchy of salience defined by the probability of 
the various identities being invoked in a given situation or over many 
situations.” In turn, the salience of any particular identity is a function 
of the individual’s “commitment” to it, defined “as the degree to which 
the individual’s relationships to specified sets of other persons depends 


* Stryker is hardly alone in stressing the idea that the self is made up of a hierarchy 
of identities. McCall and Simmons’s (1978) notion of “role salience” and Rosenberg’s 
(1979) concept of “psychological centrality” also rest on this fundamental premise. 
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on his or her being a particular kind of person” (1981, p. 24). So, for 
Stryker, it is the centrality and importance of our relationships with 
others that serve to establish and sustain the salience of various identities. 
When applied to the recruitment process, the perspective above sug- 
gests that the decision to join or not join a movement will be mediated 
by the salience of the identity invoked by the movement and by the 
support or lack thereof that the prospective recruit receives from those 
persons who normally serve to sustain or reinforce the identity in ques- 
tion. This suggests a three-step recruitment process by which a prospec- 
tive recruit brings the intended behavior—in this case, movement partici- 
pation—into alignment with their existing hierarchy of identities. First, 
the individual must be the object of a recruiting appeal (whether direct 
or, in the case of the media, indirect) that succeeds in creating a positive 
association between the movement and a highly salient identity. This 
linkage creates the initial disposition to participate in the movement. 
Second, the recruit discusses this disposition with those persons who 
normally sustain the identity in question. In effect, the recruit is seeking 
to confirm the linkage between movement and identity and thus the 
ultimate “correctness” of the intention to participate. Should the recruit 
receive this confirmation, she or he would still need to reconcile the 
intended action with the demands of any countervailing identities that 
may be even.more salient. This would again open the individual up to 
influence attempts by those persons on whose support these more salient 
identities rest. The ultimate decision to participate, then, would depend 
on the confluence of four limiting conditions: (1) the occurrence of a 
specific recruiting attempt, (2) the conceptualization of a tentative linkage 
between movement participation and identity, (3) support for that linkage 
from persons who normally serve to sustain the identity in question, and 
(4) the absence of strong opposition from others on whom other salient 
identities depend. The prohibitive nature of these conditions may help 
explain why so few of those whose attitudes place them in the "latitude 
of acceptance" (Petty and Cacioppo 1981) actually engage in activism. 
This perspective would also help to account for the oft-noted role of 
established organizations (Curtis and Zurcher 1973; McAdam 1982; Mor- 
ris 1984; Oberschall 1973; Rosenthal et al. 1985) in the recruitment pro- 
cess. Provided that the identity invoked by the organization (e.g., *Chris- 
tian," “feminist,” etc.) is highly salient to its members, it would be hard 
to imagine a more efficient way to recruit movement adherents.? In effect, 
when organizations serve as recruiting agents, the three-step process out- 
lined above is reduced to a two-step process. The initial recruiting appeal 


5 For a slightly different but highly compatible argument, see Taylor and Whittier 
(1992). 
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‘is immediately merged with efforts to confirm the “correctness” of the 
link between member status and movement participation. Moreover, the 
organization may well retain a virtual monopoly on those significant 
others who have long sustained the identity in question. To the extent 
that these referent others have affiliated with the movement, it will be 
difficult for the individual in question not to do so as well. 

But the ultimate utility of this perspective will not derive from the 
plausible interpretation it affords past findings, but rather from how well 
it accords with data designed to test its merits. This is what we hope to 
do in the remainder of the article. 


THE STUDY 


In seeking to assess the role of social ties in movement recruitment, we 
will focus on a single instance of high-risk activism: participation in 
the 1964 Mississippi Freedom Summer Project. That campaign brought 
hundreds of primarily white, northern college students to Mississippi for 
all, or part of, the summer of 1964 to help staff “Freedom Schools,” 
register black voters, and dramatize the continued denial of civil rights 
throughout the South. As instances of activism go, the summer project 
was time-consuming, physically demanding, and highly newsworthy. 

The project itself began in early June with the first contingent of volun- 
teers arriving in Mississippi fresh from a week of training at Oxford, 
Ohio. Within ten days, three project members, Mickey Schwerner, James 
Chaney, and Andrew Goodman, had been kidnapped and killed by a 
group of segregationists led by Mississippi law-enforcement officers. That 
event set the tone for the summer as the remaining volunteers endured 
beatings, bombings, and arrests. Moreover, most did so while sharing 
the grinding poverty and unrelieved tension that was the daily lot of the 
black families that housed them. 

Preliminary to their participation in the campaign, all prospective vol- 
unteers filled out detailed applications providing information on, among 
other topics, their organizational affiliations, previous civil rights activi- 
ties, and reasons for volunteering. On the basis of these applications 
(and, on occasion, subsequent interviews), the prospective volunteer was 
either accepted or rejected. Acceptance did not necessarily mean partici- 
pation in the campaign, however. In advance of the summer, many of 
the accepted applicants informed campaign staffers that they would not 
be taking part in the summer effort after all. Completed applications for 
all three groups—rejects, participants, and *no-shows"— were copied 
from the originals which are now housed in the archives of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Center for the Study of Non-violence in Atlanta, and 
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the New Mississippi Foundation in Jackson, Mississippi. A total of 1,068 
applications were coded in connection with this study. The breakdown 
of these applications by group is as follows: 720 participants, 239 no- 
shows, 55 rejections, and 54 whose status as regards the summer project 
is unclear. 

Besides the five pages of information included on these forms, the 
applications also served as the methodological starting point for a follow- 
up survey of those who applied to the project. Specifically, several items 
of information from the original applications—alma mater, parents’ ad- 
dress, major in school—functioned as crucial leads in efforts to obtain 
current addresses for as many of the applicants as possible. 

The result of these efforts were verified current addresses for 556 of 
the 959 participants and withdrawals for whom there were applications. 
Of these, 382 (of a total of 720) had been participants in the project, 
while another 174 (of 239) had withdrawn in advance of the summer. 
Separate questionnaires were then prepared and sent to the participants 
and to the no-shows. Participants were questioned about the influences 
that led them to apply, their activities immediately preceding the sum- 
mer, as well as their personal and political experiences during and since 
the project. The questionnaire sent to the no-shows dealt with these 
topics as well as the reasons why they withdrew from the project. In all, 
212 (or 56%) of the participants and 118 (or 68%) of the no-shows re- 
turned completed questionnaires. In addition, in-depth interviews were 
conducted with 40 volunteers and another 40 no-shows to flesh out the 
information gleaned from the questionnaires. Together, the applications, 
questionnaires, and interviews provide a rich source of data for an analy- 
sis of the ways in which social ties mediated the decision of whether or 
not to take part in the project. 


RESULTS 


In seeking to learn more about the relationship between social ties and 
movement recruitment, we will address two principal topics. First, we 
will take up the issue of multiple ties by examining for each applicant the 
breadth of support they received for participation across five categories of 
possible ties (parents, friends, civil rights organizations, other volunteers, 
and religious groups or figures). Second, we will seek to determine which 
dimensions of social ties appear to account for their important role in 


* Our deep appreciation goes to Louise Cook, the former head librarian and archivist 
at the King Center, and to Jan Hillegas—herself a Freedom Summer volunteer— of 
the New Mississippi Foundation, for all their help in locating and copying the applica- 
tion materials used in this project. 
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recruitment. Specifically, we will look at three such dimensions: (1) the 
strength of the tie (weak vs. strong), (2) the locus of the tie (face-to-face 
or geographically removed), and (3) the salience of the tie. 


Multiple Ties 


As Gould (1991) and Marchant-Shapiro (1990) have argued, prior net- 
work studies of recruitment have failed to take account of the multiple 
ties that comprise a person's social world. Instead, researchers have fo- 
cused on the presence or absence of a particular type of tie—prior contact : 
between the recruit and another activist—as the crucial relationship me- 
diating entrance into the movement.’ An earlier analysis of recruitment 
to the Freedom Summer project shares this deficiency (see McAdam 
1986). To illustrate the point as well as to provide a statistical baseline 
for what is to follow, we have rerun, using updated data, the final logit 
regression from the earlier paper. Table 1 reports the results of this 
analysis. 

The dependent variable in the analysis is participation/nonparticipa- 
tion in the summer project. The independent variables include a variety 
of measures, among which are the applicant’s gender, race, age, college 
major, highest grade completed, and home and college regions. But the 
single best predictor of participation is the existence of a prior strong tie 
linking the applicant to another volunteer. However, this is the lone 
network or social-tie item included in the analysis. No effort has been 
made to assess the impact of other kinds of ties on the recruitment pro- 
cess. The result is precisely the kind of truncated analysis of the relation- 
ship between social ties and activism about which critics such as Gould 
and Marchant-Shapiro have rightly complained. 

To remedy this deficiency we have sought in the present analysis to 


' The work of David Snow and several of his colleagues provide an important excep- 
tion to this general assessment. In their pioneering theoretical work on the role of 
social ties and social networks in recruitment, Snow et al. (1980) acknowledge the 
importance of “multiple embeddings" in structuring a person's “differential avail- 
ability" for movement participation. Later, Snow and Rochford (1983), in their study 
of recruitment into the Hare Krishna movement, sought to analyze the effect of various 
social ties on the recruit. They conclude that “a substantial majority of . . . recruits 
had few countervailing ties which might have served to constrain their participation 
in the movement." In his later book on the movement, Rochford (1985) provided 
additional data consistent with this conclusion. 

* Since the publication of this analysis in 1986, the first author has acquired additional 
data that has allowed for a recoding of the network items (strong tie to a volunteer, 
weak tie to a volunteer, and strong tie to a no-show). Table 1 is included, then, not 
only to provide a baseline model for the results to follow in this paper but to update 
the key analysis from the earlier paper. 
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TABLE 1 


LoGrr REGRESSION PREDICTING FREEDOM SUMMER PARTICIPATION 
BY VARIOUS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Dependent Variable Summer Status 
Independent Variables š (b) SE(b)* 
Level of prior activism .................................. .020 .039 
N of organizational affiliations ........................ .118* .059 
Strong tie to a volunteer ................................ .491** .191 
Weak tie to a volunteer ................................. .141 .098 
Strong tie to a no-show ................................. — .169 .325 
Major: 
OCIA! SCLENCE eet Tel vy PORE ENTE .167 .324 
CORNER eeh —.137 .182 
Home region: 
West north central .................................... — .204 .324 
New: England 1 o uy see REES — .372 .387 
Mad-Atlantie i. ooi roin voce een enia ever ker vat .294. .583 
East north central ............. cere eter —.517 .486 
West m ————————— pasaqa .694 .468 
SOUL 2 ama eege de —.411 .484 
College region: 
West north central .................................... —.144 .297 
New England ........................................... — .447 327 
Mid-Atlanue. endete x pin FEET E ER ORIS OD —.251 .555 
East north central ..................................... .439 .486 
fr MTM — .444 .358 
e d EE .748* .333 
Race = white... vo CEPS SHEER TEU CETEROS —.135 .218 
Gender = female ......................................... — ,446** .178 
ADO SOR E RN E NE LM .022* .013 
Highest grade completed ............................... —.014 .022 
Distance from home to Mississippi ................... — .0003 .0002 
Constant. io ten eege 1.039 .636 


NoTE.—N = 766. 
*No-shows = 0; volunteers = 1. 


assess the effect of various types of ties on the decision to take part in 
the Freedom Summer project. Specifically, we have differentiated the 
applicants on the basis of whether or not they report having received 
support for participation from each of five categories of others: parents, 
friends, religious groups or figures, civil rights organizations, or another 
volunteer. The data on the first three support categories were taken from 
a single item on the follow-up survey distributed to the applicants. The 
item asked respondents to rank order, from a fixed list, all those groups 
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or individuals who “positively influenced your decision to apply to the 
Freedom Summer Project.” The first three support categories listed 
above were included in the responses provided to subj ects.” The subject’s 
responses to these three support categories were coded separately to yield 
three dichotomous variables. For example, subject’s responses to the 
category “parents” were coded “0” and “1” to create the variable “pa- 
rental support.” Listing parents as a positive influence resulted in a code 
of “1”; failure to list was coded as “0.” The same coding procedures 
were used in regard to the other two categories of ties as well. 

The fourth support category, civil rights organizations, was generated 
using the list of organizational affiliations provided on the original appli- 
cations. Those subjects reporting membership in a civil rights organiza- 
tions were coded as “1” on this variable; those lacking such an affiliation 
were coded as “0.” The final support category, “other volunteers,” 
makes use of the variable, “strong tie to another volunteer,” included 
in the earlier logit regression (see table 1). This variable was created 
using information provided on the original project applications. One item 
on the application asked the subjects to list at least 10 persons whom 
they wished to be kept informed of their summer activities. The most 
common categories of names supplied by the applicants were those of 
parents, parents’ friends, professors, ministers, and any other noteworthy 
or influential adults they had contact with. Quite often, however, appli- 
cants would list another applicant. This enabled us to construct a mea- 
sure of the interpersonal ties connecting the applicant to (a) other Free- 
dom Summer volunteers and (b) no-shows. In doing so, we were careful 
to distinguish between “strong” and “weak” ties (Granovetter 1973). 
Persons listed directly on the subject’s application were designated as 
strong ties. Weak ties were defined as persons who, although not listed 
on the subject’s application, were nonetheless linked to them by way of 
an intervening strong tie. 

The applicant’s responses to this application then were coded to pro- 
duce a fifth dichotomous variable, termed “volunteer support.” Only 
those applicants who reported a strong tie to a volunteer were coded as 
“1” on this variable. All other responses, including weak ties, were 
coded as “0.” 

Table 2 reports the percentage of volunteers and no-shows who re- 
ceived support from each of these five support categories. The percentage 
difference between volunteers and no-shows was significant in regard to 
the following forms of support: that from parents, civil rights organiza- 
tions, and other volunteers. Moreover the differences are in the expected 


? The other responses included in the list given respondents were “spokespersons for 
movement groups,” “movement literature,” and “other.” 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF VOLUNTEERS AND No-SHows REPORTING SUPPORT 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 











VOLUNTEERS No-Suows 
% N % N 
SEL ee ee A 26** 55 14 17 
ErIends- 12 2 au S atau uu Says 46 98 52 61 
Religious groups or figures ....................... 14 30 19 22 
Civil rights groups ................................. 43* 313 37 89 
Other volunteers `... 41** 210 24 36 
*P « .10. 
* P < .05, 
** p < Ol. 


direction. The differences are especially great in regard to the first and 
last of these categories. The percentage of volunteers reporting support 
from parents was nearly double the figure for the no-shows. And the 
proportion of volunteers reporting support—in the form of strong ties— 
from other volunteers was 7596 greater than the comparable figure for 
no-shows. But these simple bivariate comparisons tell us little about the 
impact of these various forms of support, either in relation to each other 
or to the other significant variables shown in table 1. For that we turn 
to table 3, which reports the results of a second logit regression predicting 
participation. 

Included in the analysis shown in table 3 is a pared-down version of 
the model reported in table 1 (including all the significant relationships 
from the earlier analysis), plus the five support variables. The results 
generally mirror the findings reported for table 1, while simultaneously 
confirming the suggestion contained in table 2.9 That is, in the aggregate, 
those who made it to Mississippi did have the benefit of greater support 


1? The reader should note that the N for the analysis reported in table 3 is only 206, 
as compared to 630 for table 1. The reason for the reduced N has to do with a shift 
in the sources of data used in computing tables 1 and 3. All the variables in table 1 
were generated using data taken from the original project applications. Excluding 
those whose applications were rejected and those whose project status could not be 
determined, the number of such applications was 959. However, the data from which 
the support variables shown in table 3 were constructed were taken from the 330 
follow-up surveys returned by project applicants. In order to test to see what effect, 
if any, reducing the N would have on the magnitude of all variables other than the 
support categories, a separate logit regression was run. It is reassuring to note that a 
comparison of these two logits (the original with an N of 206 and the one described 
above with an N of 630) revealed no significant differences in the direction or magni- 
tude of the other coefficients. 
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TABLE 3 


LOGIT REGRESSION PREDICTING FREEDOM SUMMER PARTICIPATION BY VARIOUS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES, INCLUDING TIE CATEGORIES 


Dependent Variable Summer Status 
Independent Variables (b) SE(b)* 
Level of prior activism ........................... .085* .041 
N of organizational affiliations .................. .217* .129 
Weak tie to a volunteer .......................... —.524 .403 
Strong tie to a no-show ........................... —.504 .546 
Race = WHINE iro Voas eee ovn Sa ee — .026 .522 
Gender = female .................................. —.555* .338 
AUG Ge dena EPUM NN LER hb ped ux .192* .069 
Highest grade completed ......................... .016 .056 
Distance from home to Mississippi ............ .0004 .0003 
Support categories: 
Parent EE 1.223* .497 
Friends 5 eec een Se —.491 .368 
Religious groups ............. een —.548 .526 
Civil rights groups .............................. .149 .433 
Other volunteers ................................. 1.360** .455 
Constant EE —4.810** 1.850 





NoTe.—WN = 206. 

*No-shows = 0; volunteers = 1. 
+P < 10 
* P < .05, 

** p < 01. 


from parents and project peers. Or, if one prefers the negative interpreta- 
tion, the no-shows were handicapped by relatively low levels of support 
from these two important groups. Whichever interpretation one pre- 
fers—and both are probably operative—the results support a complex, 
differentiated view of the role of social ties in movement recruitment. 
Ties to persons not in the movement—in this case, to parents—may also 
influence recruitment decisions. And, those ties may, as in the case of the 
no-shows and their parents, constrain as well as encourage participation. 


Prior Contact. with Another Volunteer: Interpreting the Relationship 


While our efforts to broaden the study of the relationship between social 
ties and activism have produced results suggesting the importance of 
various types of ties (e.g., to parents), they have done nothing to under- 
mine the special significance previously ascribed to contact with another 
activist, in this case, another Freedom Summer volunteer. On the con- 
trary, regardless of what other ties or additional variables are introduced 
into the analysis, a strong tie to another volunteer remains, to this point, 
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the best predictor of participation in the summer project. The robustness 
of this finding suggests a conclusion that is both interesting and perhaps 
broadly relevant in seeking to make a behavioral decision in the face of 
conflicting advice from multiple others: behavioral, as opposed to rhetori- 
cal or attitudinal, support is likely to prove decisive. That is, in support- 
ing with their own actions the applicant’s original behavioral intention, 
other volunteers provided a more dramatic and, perhaps, more meaning- 
ful form of support than the other ties whose influence we have sought 
to measure. 

But apart from this generalization, we do not really know what it is 
about these ties to other volunteers that accounts for their predictive 
significance. What dimensions of these ties are especially facilitative of 
activism? In the remainder of this article, we will explore this question 
in some detail. Specifically, we will take up two dimensions of these ties: 
“strength” and salience. 

1. Strength of ties.—Much has been made in the movement literature 
of the “strength of weak ties” (Granovetter 1973) as a force for the 
diffusion of collective action. Numerous studies have shown that move- 
ments often spread by means of diffuse networks of weak bridging ties 
(Freeman 1973; McAdam 1982; Oppenheimer 1989) or die for lack of 
such ties (Jackson et al. 1960). These findings suggest that, at the meso 
level, the critical function performed by social ties for a movement is one 
of communication. However, the findings reported earlier in tables 1 and 
3 suggest a very different role for social ties at the individual level. The 
significant positive relationship between strong ties and participation and 
the absence of any relationship between weak ties and involvement sug- 
gests that, at the microlevel, ties are less important as conduits of infor- 
mation than as sources of social influence. And the stronger the tie, the 
stronger the influence exerted on the potential recruit. This implies that 
the ultimate network structure for a movement would be one in which 
dense networks of weak bridging ties linked numerous local groups 
bound together by means of strong interpersonal bonds. But for our 
purposes, the mesolevel structure of a movement is irrelevant. Our con- 
cern is solely with the microlevel function of social ties. And in this 
regard, our results support a strong conclusion: as dimensions go, the 
strength of a social tie appears to account for much of its power as a 
predictor of activism. But before we pronounce certainty on this issue, 
let us turn our attention to one other dimension of social ties. 

2. Salience of ties. —Given the theoretical importance ascribed to the 
salience of a tie at the outset of the paper, it is especially important that 
we try to assess the significance of this dimension in shaping the appli- 
cant's decision regarding the summer project. To do so we will make 
use of several items from the original project applications. The principal 
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item is an open-ended question asking the individual to explain why they 
“would like to work in Mississippi this summer.” These answers were 
content-coded along a number of dimensions. But the important dimen- 
sion for our purposes concerns the extent to which, in their statements, 
the applicants explicitly aligned themselves with a specific community or 
reference group. Some examples of these types of “aligning” statements 
follow: 


If Dm to continue calling myself a Christian, I must act NOW to put my 
abstract conception of brotherhood into practice. 


All of us in the movement must join forces if the Summer Project is to 
succeed. 


In my group of future teachers I make it a point to ask each of them, “Why 
do you want to go into education?” 


When combined with the organizational affiliations listed on the appli- 
cation, these statements allowed us to create the variable, “recruitment 
context,” to capture the principal communities/identities that served to 
draw people into the project. Five such communities emerged from our 
reading of the open-ended question. These were teachers, religious com- 
munity, socialists/leftists, liberal Democrats, and the civil rights move- 
ment. Along with the category, “no discernible group,” these five com- 
munities or reference groups comprised the coding scheme for the 
variable, “recruitment context.” But to be coded as belonging to any of 
these communities, it was not enough that the applicants express identi- 
fication with the group in their statements. They also had to include 
among the organizational affiliations listed on their applications at least 
one organization tied to the community in question. So, for example, 
to be coded as belonging to the “liberal Democratic community,” the 
applicants would have had to assert this identity in their statements and 
report membership in either their campus chapter of Young Democrats 
or in a similar group (see Appendix). The variable, then, has both a 
subjective identification and objective organizational dimension. 

The significant, but hardly surprising, finding from our perspective 
concerns the much higher rates of participation among those embedded 
in all five of the aforementioned recruitment contexts. Table 4 reports 
the percentages of no-shows and volunteers in each of the five contexts 
with the comparable figures for those not identified with any discernible 
context. 

Only 65% of those lacking an identifiable recruitment “community” 


11 These quotes were taken from the summer project applications. In each case the 
emphasis is my addition. 
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made it to Mississippi, as compared to from 83% to 87% of those so 
embedded.” The apparent causal influence of these recruitment contexts 
would appear to be due to two factors. First, the subject’s expressed 
identification with these communities suggests a high degree of salience 
for the identities embodied in each. And second, their membership in 
organizations associated with these communities no doubt afforded these 
subjects strong support for their expressed identity as well as for the link 
between that identity and participation in the Freedom Summer project. 
This is exactly the combination of a highly salient identity and strong 
social support for activism based on that identity that we stressed at the 
outset as crucial to the process of movement recruitment. But one might 
complain that organizational membership alone could well predict activ- 
ism and that combining it with subjective identification makes it impossi- 
ble to tease out the effects of each. We will turn to this issue in our final 
analysis. 

Assessing the combined effects of these dimensions.—So far we have 
sought to assess the independent effects of various factors or dimensions 
on the relationship between social ties and activism. But what of the 
combined effects? When taken together, which of these factors or dimen- 
sions appear to account for the role of social ties in constraining or fa- 
cilitating activism? To answer this question, we report the results of 
four logistic models incorporating all but one of the significant variables 
touched on previously. ? 

The results reported in table 5 serve to underscore the importance of 
the combination of a highly salient identity and structural support for 
same in encouraging activism. Three specific results from the table bear 
comment. First, membership in any of the five recruitment contexts is 
shown in the full model (model 4) to bear a strong, positive relationship 
to participation in Freedom Summer. "7 Second, none of the simple orga- 
nizational variables—including number of organizational affiliations, as 
well as the specific categories of organizational membership——are pre- 
dictive of participation when included in the same model as the recruit- 
ment contexts. Finally, even the heretofore significant effect of a strong 
tie to another volunteer washes out in the face of the predictive power 
of the context variables. 


? When we use an overall chi-square test, these differences are significant at the .01 
level. 

I3 The one exception is the measure of parental support used in table 3. Given that 
the measure was based on information taken from the follow-up survey, including it 
here would have reduced the overall N for the analysis from some 600 to 200. 

14 *Recruitment context" is a single categorical variable in the logit regression. The 
coefficient for each context reflects the effect that is in addition to the base category, 
“no discernible group.” 
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The conclusion is unmistakable: neither organizational embeddedness 
nor strong ties to another volunteer are themselves predictive of high-risk 
activism. Instead it is a strong subjective identification with a particular 
identity, reinforced by organizational or individual ties, that is especially 
likely to encourage participation. Does this mean that organizational or 
individual ties are irrelevant to the recruitment process? Hardly; it does, 
however, suggest that if the identity sustained by the tie is neither linked 
to participation nor particularly salient to the person in question, it is 
not likely to encourage activism. What about the opposite question? Is 
strong identification with a particular identity enough to promote 
involvement in the absence of structural support for same? It is significant 
that we cannot directly answer this question with our data. None of our 
subjects expressed strong identification with any of these five identities 
without also being structurally embedded in the relevant organizational 
community supportive of that identity. That is, identity salience would 
itself seem to be a social product. 

We are left, then, with the kind of necessary but not sufficient relation- 
ship sociologists are so fond of. Prior ties—either through organizations 
or particular others—would seem to be necessary, but not sufficient, for 
recruitment to high-risk activism. In the absence of (a) a strong identifi- 
cation with the identity sustained by the tie and (b) a link between that 
identity and the movement in question, prior ties are no more productive 
of participation than the absence of ties. Such prior ties provide the 
crucial social context in which identities may achieve salience and the 
linkage between identity and activism can be forged, but the existence 
of such ties does not ensure that these crucial processes will, in fact, take 
place. 

Before concluding with a discussion of the significance of these find- 
ings, a few words are in order regarding the strength of the relationship 
linking integration into the "teaching context" with participation. Of 
the five contexts it would appear to be the one with the least relevance 
for an explicitly political project such as Freedom Summer. In point of 
fact, however, the relationship is entirely consistent with the contempo- 
rary "framing" (Snow and Benford 1988) of the project and, as such, 
represents a nice nonintuitive example of the broader social psychological 
dynamic sketched earlier. 

As noted earlier, one of the two principal components of the project 
was the campaign to establish a network of “freedom schools" through- 
out the state. These schools were to expose students to a broader range 
of subjects and more information on African-American history than they 
typically got in the historically impoverished "separate but equal" insti- 
tutions they normally attended. The prominence accorded the freedom 
school effort in planning for the summer (see Holt 1965; McAdam 1988), 
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made the recruitment of qualified teachers a major goal of project orga- 
nizers. Toward this end they sought and received official endorsement 
for the project from the major national teacher’s associations, including 
the American Federation of Teachers and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

These endorsements, coupled with the specific steps taken by organiz- 
ers to recruit upper-division education majors on campus, represent ex- 
actly the kinds of efforts to link a particular identity with participation 
that we expect to be especially effective in encouraging participation. 
Though historically not as disposed to political action as those integrated 
into the other four recruitment contexts, prospective teachers were, in 
this case, the object of specific recruiting appeals that sought to link 
their future occupational identity to involvement in the Freedom Summer 
project. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


All of this calls to mind the model of movement recruitment outlined at 
the outset of this article. We suggested that the ultimate decision to 
participate in a movement would depend on four limiting conditions: 
(1) the occurrence of a specific recruiting attempt, (2) the successful link- 
age of movement and identity, (3) support for that linkage from persons 
who normally serve to sustain the identity in question, and (4) the absence 
of strong opposition from others on whom other salient identities depend. 

The results reported in table 5 can certainly be interpreted as consistent 
with the above account of recruitment. All of our subjects—no-shows 
and volunteers alike—shared the first two limiting conditions noted 
above. Clearly they were aware of the project (condition 1) and, given 
their willingness to apply, appear to have viewed the project as consistent 
with some salient identity (condition 2). In our view, what differentiates 
the volunteers from the no-shows is the extent of support they received 
for this linkage (condition 3) and the relative absence of opposition from 
salient others (condition 4). Not only were the volunteers embedded in 
more organizations, but also in ones—civil rights organizations, teacher 
associations, and so forth—-ideally suited to reinforcing the linkage be- 
tween identity and action. Moreover, as the greater support from parents 
suggests, the volunteers also appear to have received less opposition (or 
more support) from other salient relationships in which they were in- 
volved. 

All of this may help to explain the surprising lack of statistical signifi- 
cance of the relationship linking a strong tie to another volunteer with 
participation. While this relationship had been significant in all previous 
analyses, it appears that it was merely a proxy for the recruitment con- 
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texts included in table 5. That is, the volunteers’ ties to other volunteers 
were themselves a function of the participants’ greater integration into 
specific recruitment contexts that served as the microstructural basis for 
their decisions to take part in the project. 

If this is the case, then, the analyses presented here do:more than 
simply support the general model of recruitment outlined earlier. Our 
findings also argue for a much stronger effect of organizational (or other- 
wise collective) as opposed to individual ties in mediating entrance into 
collective action. Clearly much work remains to confirm this conclusion, 
but it is an intriguing one and one that accords with “bloc recruitment" 
accounts of the emergence and rapid spread of collective action (Ober- 
schall 1973). Ties to individuals may well mediate the recruitment pro- 
cess, but they appear to do so with special force and significance when 
the tie is embedded in a broader organizational or collective context 
linking both parties to the movement in question. 

We would be remiss, however, if we closed the article on the structural 
note above. Clearly, the most important implication of this research is 
as much sociopsychological as structural. Network analysts of movement 
recruitment have been overly concerned with assessing the structure of 
the subject's relationship to the movement without paying sufficient at- 
tention to the social psychological processes that mediate the link between 
network structure and activism. As Gould has recently argued, “Tt is 
risky to make generalizations about the impact of network structure in 
the absence of detailed information about collective action settings" and 
the “influence process" by which people come to participate in a social 
movement (1993, p. 195). 

More specifically, prior ties would appear to encourage activism only 
when they (a) reinforce the potential recruit's identification with a partic- 
ular identity and (b) help to establish a strong linkage between that iden- 
tity and the movement in question. When these processes of identity 
amplification and identity/movement linkage take place, activism is 
likely to follow. In the absence of these processes, prior ties do not appear 
to be predictive of participation. Movement analysts, then, need to be 
as attuned to the content of network processes as to the structures them- 
selves. 


APPENDIX 
Organizational Fields 


Space constraints do not allow for a complete listing of all the organiza- 
tions that were coded as constituting the “organizational field" for the 
five recruitment contexts. We can, however, provide the following broad 
description of these five “fields.” 
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1. Religious organizations.—Any reported affiliation with a specific 
church or temple was coded as a “religious organization.” So too were 
any campus- or community-based religious groups (e.g., Episcopal Soci- 
ety for Cultural or Racial Unity, Young People's Fellowship). In all, 106 
organizations were coded as constituting this category. 

2. Civil rights organizations. —Forty-one groups were coded under 
this category. Besides the so-called “big five" civil rights organizations— 
SNCC (including Friends of SNCC), CORE, SCLC, NAACP, and the 
Urban League, another 36 campus- or community-based civil rights orga- 
nizations were included under this category (e.g., the Orangeburg Free- 
dom Movement, Georgia Students for Human Rights, Vassar Civil 
Rights Organization). 

3. Liberal Democratic party organizations. —' This category comprised 
the smallest number of specific organizations, but even so, 16 groups 
were included under the heading. Far and away the most frequently 
listed organization in this category was the Young Democrats. In addi- 
tion, however, 15 other reform Democratic groups were counted as part 
of this category (e.g., Heights Reform Democrats, Riverside Democratic 
Club). 

4. Socialist/ leftist organizations. — This category comprised 19 organi- 
zations. Some of these were campus-based New Left organizations such 
as Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), but most were more tradi- 
tional socialist or “old” left groups such as the Student Peace Union, 
War Resisters League, or the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW or 
“wobblies”). 

5. Teachers or other educational organizations.—Any professional as- 
sociation of teachers (e.g., American Federation of Teachers, Glen Rock 
Teachers Organization) was coded under this category as were any cam- 
pus-based groups of future teachers or education majors (e.g., Future 
Teachers of America, Indiana University Association of Student Teach- 
ers). Thirty-one groups were coded under this category. 
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TWO PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
WELFARE STATE 


Political Resources and the Growth of 
Welfare in Affluent Capitalist Democracies, 


1960—1982! 


Alexander Hicks and Joya Misra 
Emory University 


Explanations of welfare effort in affluent postwar democracies are 
partially integrated within a “political resource” framework. Politi- 
cal resource models of welfare effort fare well when tested with 
pooled time-series data for 1960—82. Use of governmental authority 
by the left; use of disruption by the working class and the petty 
bourgeois, and use of lobbying, voting, and/or entitlement rights 
by the elderly and the unemployed constitute means of political 
action. Among more diffusely available “infraresources,” state rev- 
enue expansion, economic growth, and inflation appear to buoy 
welfare expansion, as do left corporatism and “bureaucratic pater- 
nalism.” Some mediating effects of economic epoch and state struc- 
ture are explored. 


Several theoretical perspectives vie for influence within the political soci- 
ology of the welfare state. Theoretical cleavages are especially sharply 
drawn within the literature on social spending in the postwar capitalist 
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democracies.^ Nevertheless, we argue here for an integrated explanation 


‘of social spending. Our explanation stresses a variety of political actors 


and resoürces that, although they range beyond the bounds of current 
theoretical perspectives, are structured enough to offer promise of a plu- 
ralistic “political resource" theory of social spending. 

In the disparate spending literature, the social democratic conception 
of the politics of social spending emphasizes the advancement of working- 
class interests by strong working-class movements, in particular left- 
party governments (Stephens 1979; Korpi 1983, 1989). Statists argue that 
welfare effort is shaped by relatively autonomous state institutions and 
elites (DeViney 1984; Orloff and Skocpol 1984). According to pluralist 
conceptions, welfare effort is buoyed by groups mustering resources as 
varied as *median votes," interest organization, and statutory entitle- 
ments (Pampel and Williamson 1988; Mahler 1990). Finally, a “mass 
political conflict" perspective argues that welfare effort reflects the ability 
of “have-nots” to exhort and extort policy concessions from “haves” 
through protest (Piven and Cloward 1977; Isaac and: Kelly 1981; Hicks, 
Swank, and Ambuhl 1989). 

While all four perspectives make serious contributions, key claims from 
each remain controversial. For example, although right-party inhibition 
of welfare effort is broadly acknowledged, relative impacts of left and 
center parties remain unclear. Despite evidence that party competition 
increases social welfare spending, it is not at all evident that those “me- 
dian" voters—for whom parties presumably compete—favor welfare 
expansion (Hicks and Swank 1992). And, despite notable case-study evi- 
dence, quantitative evidence for statist claims is weak (but see DeViney 
1984; Amenta and Carruthers 1988).? 

Moreover, actual differences among the perspectives are quite indis- 
tinct, if often exaggerated. Social democratic authors overstate their dis- 
tinctiveness when they ignore the traditional pluralist regard for ideologi- 
cal and policy differences among parties. Similarly, both pluralist and 
statist authors exaggerate their distinctiveness when they neglect Dahl 
(1982) and Lijphart (1984) and other major pluralist works on political 
institutions (see also DeViney 1984; Friedland and Sanders 1986; Pampel 
and Williamson 1988; Mahler 1990). Mass political conflict theorists such 


? For capitalist democracies, the “welfare state” field is largely composed of quali- 
tative studies of the major program innovations of the 1880—1950 era (Evans, 
Reuschemeyer, and Skocpol 1985) and quantitative studies of spending growth after 
1950 (Pampel and Williamson 1988, 1989), although this division is blurred by Korpi's 
(1989) nuanced quantitative study of fine-grained program change since 1930 and 
Weir, Orloff, and Skocpol's (1989) case studies of program change into the 1980s. 

* Compare Pampel and Williamson (1988) with Hicks et al. (1989) and Huber, Ragin, 
and Stephens (1992) on left and center effects, and cf. DeViney (1984) with Pampel 
and Williamson (1989) on state centralization. 
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as Piven and Cloward (1971, 1977) neglect their continuities with other 
perspectives, both others' formulations of protest effects (e.g., Lipsky 
1974) and their own appropriations of nonprotest elements from others’ 
perspectives.“ 

Thus, while the perspectives often substantially overlap, most studies 
portray a highly competitive and fragmented theoretical terrain. Indeed, 
the insistently adversarial stands of welfare-state authors appear to have 


compromised empirical findings by discouraging thorough and equitable . 


specifications of variables and measures in regression models. For exam- 
ple, Pampel and Williamson (1988, 1989) obscure possible left-party in- 
fluences by operationalizing left effects in contrast to center rather than 
to (better contrasting) right baselines, while Hicks et al. (1989) consider 
no center-party propositions at all. Overall, theoretical fragmentation has 
inhibited comprehension of the forces and processes generating welfare 
spending and has reduced findings to points scored in a theoretical round- 
robin. Perhaps it is time to redefine findings as pieces in a puzzle that 
each perspective can help us complete, and that, properly framed, may 
tell one unified, if complex, story about the causes of postwar social 
spending. 

In response to this challenge of theoretical integration, we elaborate 
an overarching “political resource" framework. To an extent, this frame- 
work extends Korpi's (1983, 1989) *power resource" theory of the wel- 
fare state beyond its narrow repertoire of class actors, interests, and 
resources. Within a matrix of varied resources and orientations toward 
social spending, we consider an ample ensemble of actors and other social 
forces— parties and voters, protestors and bureaucrats, economic growth 
and strain. The structure of this matrix is offered as a frame for further 
construction of a realistically *pluralistic," yet resource-centered, inte- 
gration of the theory of social policy determination (see Dahl [1982] and 
Levine [1985] on political and theoretical “pluralism,” respectively). 

Methodologically, we attempt to reduce the present spottiness of find- 
ings and fragmentation of conclusions by tackling potential methodologi- 
cal sources of unstable and/or spurious findings. First, we turn to models 
of change—which explain change in welfare effort in terms of changes 
in explanatory variables. This should help curtail nonstationarity and 
common trending in variables, both sources of estimator bias and (by 
means of inflated interregressor correlations) multicollinearity and esti- 


* For example, the “social democratic" Korpi (1983) has a role for labor militancy in 
early and noncorporatist welfare states not unlike that of Piven and Cloward (1971, 
1977), and Lipsky (1974) folds protest into pluralist political theory. Piven and Clo- 
ward (1971, 1977) stress the entrepreneurship and vulnerability of political elites, the 
spur of interparty competition, and the class character of prospending protest in a 
way that clearly involves appropriations from statist, pluralist, and class theories. 
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mator instability (Johnston 1984, pp. 175—79). Second, we further try to 
avert spurious, and thus biased, findings due to omitted variables by 
freeing model specification from theoretical parochialism (Johnston 1984, 
pp. 499—509). 

In our next section we elaborate our political resource theory. In doing 
this, we bring together strands of four major perspectives on welfare 
spending— social democratic, statist, pluralist, and mass political con- 
flict—and identify pertinent contributions from each perspective to the 
overarching model. We then consider the potential mediating roles of 
left corporatism and macroeconomic periods in the process determining 
welfare effort. We subsequently elaborate our “change” model as well 
as a few more methodological innovations.? The regression analyses that 
result yield robust support for the bulk of our hypotheses, some of which 
are quite novel. 


THEORY 
“Political Resource" Theory 


Resource theories of politics range from the world historic and meta- 
theoretical formulations of Lenski (1971) and Rogers (1974), respectively, 
to the interest-group formulations of Truman (1971), the social movement 
formulations of Gamson (1975), and the class/welfare-state *power re- 
source" theory of Korpi (1983). They share a focus on the empowering 
role of resources for the realization of outcomes that advance actors' 
perceived interests. 

Korpi's (1983) power resource theory is especially germane to our inter- 
est in social spending, although its scope strikes us as too limited. Korpi's 
(1983) theory focuses on the “tripartite corporatist” actors, namely, la- 
bor, capital, and the state, and on a set of matching resources comprising 
“means of production" (for capital) “human capital" (for labor), and 
“collective action capacities" (for state and labor especially). In particu- 
lar, state organization is a collective action resource for the state and, 
indeed, for all actors. In fact, as the institutional basis for authoritative 
decisions in final phases of the policy. process, Korpi's state organization 
is presented as a proximate source and sine qua non for all public policy. 
However, for capital and labor, collective action capacities principally 
involve interest organizations such as voluntary associations, interest- 
group confederations and political parties. Concerning state policy out- 


5 We also introduce new measures of some "levels" variables, employ an unprecedent- 
edly large 18-nation, 23-year data array, use “instrumental variables" to avert estima- 
tor inconsistency and simultaneity bias, and diagnose for "influential cases" and like 
sources of estimator instability. 


6 In effect, however, these collective action capabilities are regarded as disproportion- 
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puts, Korpi’s (1983, p. 25) “general hypothesis is that the presence of 
reformist parties in government can bring public policies closer to wage 
earner interests.” By implication, the presence of nonreformist parties 
in government distances policy outputs from wage-earner interests. 

In a useful refinement of resource theory, Rogers (1974) distinguishes 
between “instrumental” resources (e.g., votes) wielded by particular 
actors and “infraresources” (e.g., political democracy) that serve as pre- 
conditions for diverse actors’ uses of instrumental resources. In adopting 
both types of resources, we define instrumental resources as specific re- 
sources used by specific actors to realize their perceived interests. We 
define infraresources as resources that broadly facilitate diverse actors’ 
pursuits of their interests by empowering their actions or conditioning the 
effectiveness of specific instrumental resources. In principle, a specific, 
extensively used infraresource might sometimes serve as an instrumental 
one or, vice versa, a particular instrumental resource might serve as a 
contingency for the operation of other resources and, thus, double as an 
infraresource.’ In practice, however, instrumental resources that pair off 
with particular actors suffice to identify most of the principal explanatory 
variables in the social spending literature (see table 1). In addition, the 
infraresources that have actually been identified are of a particular sort: 
they are either highly general like revenue-raising capacities or stable 
like institutional configurations (e.g., neocorporatism) or both—and 
they do not double as instrumental resources.? By adding these infrare- 


ately important for labor. State organization aside, collective-action capacities are 
conceived as disproportionately empowering labor: capital, with its means of produc- 
tion, can fare quite well in a laissez-faire environment and/or as a congery of uncoordi- 
nated interests. Nonetheless, the importance of party articulations of business interests 
is not neglected (Korpi 1983). Labor's “collective-action” capability is used through- 
out this paper as a shorthand and indicator for the collective-action capability of labor 
relative to capital (see Korpi 1983). However, theory and research concerning a loosely 
"independent" dimension of capitalist collective-action capabilities is acknowledged 
as a major imperative for future theoretical development. 


? A resource that can be said to capacitate a particular “type” (or a few particular 
types) of actor(s) and only (or preponderantly) that actor (or those actors) is an instru- 
mental resource. An infraresource may not only capacitate diverse actors, it may 
precondition the use of particular instrumental resources. An indefinitely broad range 
of actors may employ a particular infraresource. See Levine, Sober, and Wright (1987) 
on such "token" concepts with varied, often alternative, causal mechanisms. 


š At least they do not do so as wholes, although elements of infraresources may. For 
example, governmental authority, an element of left corporatism, as well as of other 
political-institutional structures, is the principal resource for political party power. 
"State employees," which we will use as an indicator of the civilian domestic state 
sector as an interest group, is an element of both left corporatism and bureaucratic 
paternalism. Although bureaucratic paternalism may empower particular occupa- 
tional, ethnic, urban, regional, or other groups, the range of these is surely broad 
enough for it to be regarded as a quite “general” infraresource. 
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sources to our model, we have comprehended the full repertoire of causes 
of welfare effort that have so far been proposed. 

In our political resource framework, we include both instrumental re- 
sources, such as collective action capacities of the type stressed by Korpi 
(1983), and infraresources, such as the revenue-raising capabilities of the 
state. This dual emphasis on resources is highlighted in column 1 of table 
1. Like Korpi with his stress on reformist and nonreformist parties, we 
also distinguish between the pro- and anti-welfare orientations of actors 
(see table 1, cols. 2 and 3). Unlike Korpi, we identify likely effects of 
infraresources and distinguish among them. For example, we regard 
strong state fiscal capacity as favorable to high welfare effort and weak 
fiscal capacity as inimical to it. 

Our logic is fundamentally polztical. Not only do we impute political 
functions to both varieties of resources, we assume that both generate 
welfare spending via the omnibus conduit of final, authoritative state 
action. This action may be relatively “automatic,” as in governmental 
or administrative implementation of extant statutes and policy routines, 
or it may be relatively “discretionary,” as in a more novel, contingent, 
or loosely programmed translation of demands into policy. We deny the 
plausibility of any economic explicans not subordinated to the mediation 
of politics and, thus, the plausibility of any distinctly economic theory of 
welfare policy (see Skocpol and Amenta 1986, pp. 134—37; but see Wilen- 
sky 1975). 

We specify causes of welfare expansion as combinations of particular 
political resources and specific welfare orientations of particular actors 
(see table 1, cols. 2 and 3). For example, combining “governmental au- 
thority” with the “pro-welfare” orientation of reformist parties yields 
“left-party government” as a cause of welfare effort; combining “disrup- 
tive leverage” with an “anti-welfare” petty bourgeoisie yields “petty 
bourgeois protest.” In the table, we conserve space by folding the identi- 
fication of actors into the names of causes.” For example, we fold reform- 
ist parties into “reformist party government” and the petty bourgeoisie 
into “petty bourgeois protest.” As further ad hoc reference to still unelab- 
orated causes jeopardizes clarity, we leave further discussion of specific 
causes to the systematic elaboration of our framework. 

Note that infraresources may define a theoretical domain, as “poly- 
archy” and “capitalism” define the democratic capitalist domain for our 


? We ground relations between social spending and its causes in politics, i.e., in 
causal mechanisms involving the stages of the policy process: agenda setting and 
formulation, legislation, appropriations, and implementation (Anderson 1984)—esp. 
where actions of specific actors are concerned. For a more formal elaboration of 
“resource” theory that, unlike ours, pits it against “social action” theories, see Korpi 
(1985). 
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theory of welfare effort. However, they may also vary within a domain, 
as our various hypothesized causes do. They may furthermore mediate 
(or “interact” with) policy effects of other causal forces: for example, 
left corporatism might dampen any boost in welfare spending due to 
strikes, which it contains in exchange for incorporating labor into “peak” 
policy-making processes. We return to infraresources in this last, “inter- 
active” sense after specifying “additive” effects of our causes, perspec- 
tive by perspective. 

In terms of our framework, then, we declare welfare-policy determina- 
tion to be a process in which actors, including some state ones, pursue 
their interests in welfare. policy and do so on the basis of their political 
resources. These resources are varied, and include infraresources like 
revenue capacities that are diffusely available to policymakers and activ- 
ists, aS well as instruments matched to the hands of particular actors. 

The social democratic perspective.—For “social democratic” students 
of social spending, the central political actors are “reformist” parties. 
For most social democratic authors, these reformist parties are solely left 
(i.e., social democratic, socialist, labor, and communist) parties (e.g., 
Cameron 1978; Esping-Andersen 1985; Friedland and Sanders 1986; 
Hicks et al. 1989). However, for other social democrats, reformist parties 
may also include Christian Democratic parties (Stephens 1979; Wilensky 
1981), progressive liberal parties (Hibbs 1986), or both (Castles 1982; 
Swank 1988). The key social democratic proposition is that increases in 
left-party government augment welfare effort. This merits the corollary 
proposition that increases in center-party government augment welfare 
effort.!9 The uses of governmental authority for the formulation, legisla- 
tion, and implementation of policy, a sequence which should be familiar, 
ground our proposition (see n. 9). 

The key infraresource of social democratic theory is “left corporat- 
ism,” a type of articulation between society and state—namely, labor 
movement (union and party) organization and incorporation into the pol- 
icy-making process of the state (Lange and Garrett 1985). It contrasts 
with the highly fragmented mode of “pluralism” singled out by Dahl 
(1982) for such decentralized polities as the United States and is a com- 


10 We make the conventional assumption that if increases in an explanatory variable 
cause increases (or decreases) in an explained one, then, symmetrically, decreases in 
it cause decreases (or increases) in the explicandum. However, this is not necessarily 
the case, in particular for budgetary aggregates as Griffin and Isaac (1992) have 
explored. Left and center effects are, of course, relative to conditional welfare levels 
for right parties (party classifications come from Castles and Mair [1984] and Swank 
[1992]). Reformist readings of Christian Democratic and/or (progressive) liberal parties 
are made by authors writing from other perspectives (Wilensky 1981; Pampel and 
Williamson 1988; Baldwin 1990). 
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monly proposed contingency for political economic processes (Lange and 
Garrett 1985; Griffin et al. 1986). As left corporatism denotes resources 
that entail working-class involvement in most phases of policy-making, 
it is likely to contribute to differential welfare performance across nations 
and over the long run. We hypothesize that left corporatism buoys social 
spending. 

Social-democratic authors also emphasize the “structural power of 
capital” (Block 1977; Lindblom 1977; Przeworski and Wallerstein 1988). 
This consists of capitalist power over government policy by means of a 
sequence of effects, extending from private-sector appropriation of profits 
to public-sector fiscal abundance, and operating without any necessary 
political intentions on the part of capitalists (Block 1977). In brief, profits, 
as the principal fount of investment, can fuel economic growth and afflu- 
ence. These, in turn, buoy revenues and electoral popularity—two key 
supports of governments (Hibbs 1986). Thus, government spending is 
contingent on factors that sustain these supports. More to the point, it 
depends on the infraresources of growth and affluence (and ultimately 
profits).!! Formulations of this thesis converge in this resource interpreta- 
tion of macroeconomic performance: growth and affluence facilitate wel- 
fare effort, albeit only by means of the political actions that respond to 
them (see n. 9). 

Statist perspective.—For statists, authoritative control over state orga- 
nizations and their operations is the principal political resource, while 
state authorities are the principal political actors (Skocpol 1985; Padgett 
1981; Orloff and Skocpol 1984; Evans et al. 1985; Ashford 1986; Weir et 
al. 1989; Kamlet and Mowery 1987). While we have already acknowl- 
edged the state’s pervasive role in grounding power over policy-making, 
“subgovernmental administrative authority” is a specific resource base 
that empowers (and helps define) the interests of state domestic bureau- 
crats as a political group in their own right (see table 1, col. 1). It not 
only gives state bureaucrats a degree of implementational authority over 
policy outcomes, it orients them toward a group politics in which they 
pursue their prosperity, good names, and ascribed missions (Niskanen 
1971; Korpi 1989; Garand 1988). With these features of civilian bureau- 
crats in mind, we propose the so-called bureau voting hypothesis that 
the weight of these state personnel in a population tends to promote wel- 
fare effort. 

A second influence involves the state’s military or defense component. 
Predictably, defense personnel seek to expand their budgets, indeed their 
budgetary shares. This yields a second hypothesis, namely that military 


11 See Przeworski (1985) on profits and investment, Hicks et al. (1989) on revenues, 
and Hibbs (1986, pt. 3) on popularity. 
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spending effort “crowds out” and reduces welfare spending effort (see 
Wilensky 1975; Griffin et al. 1984; Kamlet and Mowery 1987). 

Turning to infraresources, a strand of the statist literature stressing 
budgetary and macroeconomic policy-making spells out several addi- 
tional influences on welfare effort (Padgett 1981; Kamlet and Mowery 
1987). One such influence is the ready availability of revenue for financ- 
ing welfare programs, a major inducement to welfare spending. In short, 
policymakers exploit automatic rises in tax receipts to fund spending but 
seldom risk raising tax rates to do so (Kamlet and Mowery 1987). Here, 
we hypothesize that increasing government revenue as a share of income 
positively affects welfare expansion. Another set of potential influences 
stresses policymaker frames (theories, routines, etc.) for responding to 
economic conditions. Prominent among these are policymaker norms and 
statutes prescribing upward adjustments of benefit levels to rising price 
levels (Hicks et al. 1989). Cost-of-living allowances (statutory COLAs 
and more discretionary ad hoc equivalents) are political resources for 
program beneficiaries. Studies indicate that inflation, by cueing revisions 
of payment rates, as well as by subsidizing these upgradings by means 
of “bracket creep,” increases welfare spending, even as a share of real 
income (Kamlet and Mowery 1987; Pampel and Williamson 1988; Hicks 
and Swank 1992). Our resource view of cost-of-living allowances war- 
rants the hypothesis that price levels buoy welfare effort. 

Statists also discuss internal organizational (and interorganizational) 
structures of states as sources of social policy. Dahl (1982) and Lijphart 
(1984) have regarded unitary, as opposed to federal, governments as 
conducive to generous social programs because unitary governments offer 
pervasive business interest relatively fewer occasions for obstructing wel- 
fare reforms and offer relatively greater incentives fov the emergence and 
effective operation of large cohesive labor unions and parties (Olson 1982; 
Korpi 1983; Dahl 1982; Hicks and Swank 1992). Some have advanced 
complementary arguments concerning state centralization as something 
apart from the more unitary/federal difference in the allocation of author- 
ity among formal governmental jurisdiction, for example, “unicamer- 
alism” and revenue centralization, while many have emphasized the 
enhanced policy-making capabilities of centralized states (Lijphart 1984, 
pp. 211-15; Hage, Gargan,. and Hanneman 1989; Orloff and Skocpol 
1984; Weir and Skocpol 1985). In short, we propose that state centraliza- 
tion augments welfare effort. 

Following precedents in Rimlinger (1971), Esping-Andersen (1990, pp. 
55—138) has recently argued the importance of “paternalistic” state lega- 
cies for contemporary welfare policy, stressing the relevance of legacies 
of state absolutism, reluctant enfranchisement, and statist corporatism. 
Moreover, governmental paternalism has been extensively studied as a 
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source of such bureaucratic perquisites as civil-service pensions, as well 
as of such clientelistic booty as occupationally and regionally customized 
pensions (see Esping-Andersen 1990; Ferrara 1986; Schmidt 1977). In 
addition, Hicks and Swank (1992), drawing on Lipset (1982), implicate 
more general legacies of class and status rigidity in the politics of bureau- 
cratic privilege and patronage, *perqs and pork.” We term the constella- 
tion of bureaucratic and paternalistic legacies discussed here “bureau- 
cratic paternalism,” in contrast with laissez-faire, progressive, and other 
broadly “liberal” repudiations of patrimonial perquisites and patron- 
age.” We, hypothesize that bureaucratic paternalism positively affects 
welfare effort. 

Pluralist perspective. —Pampel and Williamson (1988, 1989) have re- 
vived pluralist emphases on group empowerment by means of citizen- 
ship, interest associations, and electoral leverage. They have stressed the 
importance of groups of “needy” citizens with vested interests in benefits 
from the major extant welfare programs (old age and retirement pensions, 
unemployment compensation, etc.). Of course, needy groups not only 
activate extant statutes, thus increasing social spending when their num- 
bers swell, they also influence the content of underlying statutes as orga- 
nized voting blocks and lobbyists (Pampel and Williamson 1988, 1989). 
Nonetheless, entitlement statutes serve as a most reliable resource for the 
needy: while interest groups may have some power to initiate, sustain, 
and upgrade entitlement statutes, the statutes themselves empower citi- 
zens to draw individually on program benefits. Furthermore, program 
utilization, though everywhere substantial, is a variable and an object 
of struggle (Isaac and Kelly 1981; Palme 1990). Moreover, programs 
do not, overall, depoliticize their “automatic” beneficiaries, but instead 
galvanize political association and consolidate “iron triangles” of inter- 
dependent group, administrative, and governmental interests (Truman 
1971; Gamson 1975; Skocpol 1985). Thus, the politics of welfare acquisi- 
tion by the collectively organized and individually entitled may be re- 
garded as overlapping routes to (and causal mechanisms for) the social 
amelioration of the condition of the aged, unemployed, and otherwise 
needy. Attentive to both mechanisms, we repeat Pampel and William- 
son's (1988) proposition that tke weight of needy groups such as the aged 
and unemployed within a population positively affects welfare effort. 


12 When we get to the measurement of bureaucratic paternalism, we shall see that it 
is consistent with this patrimonial-vs.-liberal (i.e., laissez-faire or progressive) view. 
The four least paternalistic nations are the four major Anglo-settler colonies: Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United States. We stress the anti-welfare tendency 
of weak bureaucracy in broadly "liberal" contexts without denying that progressive 
liberal parties such as Lloyd George's Liberals (or LaFollette Republicans) have peri- 
odically been relatively pro-welfare forces (Shefter 1977). 
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Pluralists have also argued that, because of the disproportionately pro- 
welfare preferences (and low social status) of newly mobilized voters, 
increased voter turnout augments welfare outlays (Dye 1979; Pampel and 
Williamson 1988). Similarly, party competition, because of the pro- 
welfare appeals offered to “median” voters by competing parties, may 
augment welfare effort (see Mueller 1979, chaps. 6—8). However, this 
assumed pro-welfare tilt of median voters is uncertain. As the relatively 
“Independent” (or “undecided”) median voter courted by competing 
parties is a middle-strata individual, she or he seems at least as likely to 
oppose welfare expansion as to favor it (Mueller 1979; Hicks and Swank 
1992). Thus, we offer two. alternative hypotheses. Drawing on some past 
studies of competition and welfare effort, we hypothesize that electoval 
party competition augments welfare effort. In light of recent interpreta- 
tion of party competition as the empowerment of the median voter with 
possible anti-welfare preferences, we also hypothesize, that electoral 
party competition dampens welfare effort. 

Political conflict theory.—Disruptive actions by relatively resource- 
poor actors elicit concessions from the state because disruption can garner 
protestors’ allies (such as urban retailers and real estate interests, street- 
level bureaucrats, and news reporters) to further demands for social ame- 
lioration (Piven and Cloward 1977; Lipsky 1974; Gurr 1980; Isaac and 
Kelly 1981). In short, the disruptive may be able to exercise notable 
clout. 

This line of theorizing, specified to both working-class protestors (e.g., 
the unemployed), who tend to favor generous welfare benefits, and petty 
bourgeois protestors (e.g., small proprietors and farmers), who tend to 
oppose them, has received some empirical support (Piven and Cloward 
1977; Swank 1983; Hicks et al. 1989). This logic has been extended to 
labor strikes on the assumption that these are often enacted with one 
union eye to policy concessions in exchange for labor quiescence and 
has received somewhat spottier empirical support (Griffin, Devine, and 
Wallace 1983; Swank 1983; Hicks and Swank 1984; Hicks et al. 1989; 
but see Myles 1984; and Pampel and Williamson 1988). In short, we 
hypothesize that working-class protest and work stoppages buoy welfare 
effort and that petty bourgeois protest dampens welfare effort.” 


3 Piven and Cloward (1971, 1977) have been read to confine effective protest to a 
context of elite vulnerability wherein elite repression is inhibited and elite largesse is 
thereby pressured (Amenta and Skocpol 1988). However, they can also be read to 
predict ample protest only for those conditions of elite vulnerability that augur well 
for elite concession, in effect reducing elite vulnerability to a prerequisite for the 
occurrence of notable protest rather than a contingency for protest’s consequences 
(Piven and Cloward 1971, 1977; Lipsky 1974; Isaac and Kelly 1981; Swank 1983, 
1988). Moreover, protest has been found to predict welfare concessions in studies 
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Again, our principal propositions are summarized in table 1. Explana- 
tory variables are presented in boldface. Hypothesized effects are appar- 
ent from their placement in either the pro-welfare orientation—column 
2—-or the anti-welfare orientation—column 3. Column 4 identifies the 
theoretical perspective for a given political resource and an associated 
cause of welfare effort. 

In terms of instrumental resources, the social democratic perspective 
emphasizes the resource of governmental authority—and therefore left/ 
center-party (or right-party) control over government as causing welfare 
effort. Statists, at least in contrast to social democrats, stress subgovern- 
mental administrative authority and look, in particular, to the weight of 
civilian state bureaucrats and/or military personnel to determine welfare 
spending. Pluralists view interest organizations and electoral leverage as 
especially key resources and suggest that new and median voters, along 
with organized groups (both entitled and unentitled, pro- and anti- 
welfare), affect welfare effort. Finally, political conflict theorists focus 
on the disruptive leverage that protestors (both working class and petty 
bourgeois) may have on welfare spending. 

In terms of infraresources, some can be claimed by theorists of varying 
persuasions. State internal organization and state relation to labor move- 
ments are preponderantly attributable to single perspectives—statist and 
social democratic, respectively. The other infraresources have been speci- 
fied from varied perspectives. For example, bureaucratic paternalism can 
be traced to statists like Orloff and Skocpol (1984) and to social democrats 
like Esping-Andersen (1990). State fiscal capacity is honored by social 
democrats, statists, and pluralists alike (see Hicks et al. [1989], Amenta’ 
and Carruthers [1988], and Lijphart [1984], respectively). Overall, actor- 
specific uses of specific political resources—some state attributes them- 
selves—together with more diffuse effects of political resources pervade 
the processes determining state welfare spending. 

Overall, we do not claim to have synthesized social democratic, politi- 
cal-institutional, and other theories along with all of their distinctive 
premises and logics. We claim merely to have organized the principal 
explanatory factors from these theories of social spending within one 
framework. This has a less sharply focused logic than the originating 
perspectives. Nevertheless, it has a logic of its own: one of specific actors, 


devoid of explicitly contingent formulations of protest effects (Isaac and Kelly 1981; 
Swank 1983, 1988). We regard a precise contingency theory of effective mass protest 
as desirable, but unavailable, and an additive theory as "naive," yet robust for 
political democracies in which mass repression bears.a heavy onus. We confine our 
protest propositions to “naive” (additive and noncontingent) formulations. However, 
we do recommend elaborations of more systematic contingent ones. 
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the interests they pursue, and the resources they wield—all situated 
within the major political-institutional contexts of governments, state 
administration, electoral arena, and the like—determining welfare effort 
(see table 1). 


Contextual Mediations 


We have noted that infraresources may modify the policy effects of other 
explanatory factors. They may act as contextual contingencies or condi- 
tions for the presence or absence, enhancement or attenuation of causal 
forces. However, the network of propositions organized by the frame- 
work of table 1 is complex enough for a single paper. Thus, we confine 
our treatment of possible contextual mediations by infraresources to two | 
types of mediations that are already salient in the literature on welfare 
effort, and we consider these factors in a largely exploratory and diagnos- 
tic spirit. The contexts are, dichotomized for simplicity, national contexts 
marked by left-corporatist (vs. pluralist) polities and macroeconomic 
epochs demarcated by the 1973-74 OPEC oil shock and watershed (see 
Schmidt [1983], Swank [1988], and Pampel and Williamson [1989] on 
particular contexts; on both pairs of contexts see Hicks et al. [1989]). 
Calls for context-specific and structurally mediated models of political 
economic processes are now common, although implementations of such 
models remain rare (see Mishra 1984; Esping-Andersen 1990; Griffin 
et al. 1986; Pampel and Stryker 1988). Any mediation of the processes 
determining welfare effort that might emerge from these results will pro- 
vide important clues regarding the importance and direction of a future 
nonadditive elaboration of our theory. 

Left corporatism.—Several authors already have, in effect, viewed the 
presence of left corporatism as an infraresource conditioning the politics 
of social welfare. Schmidt (1983) and Hicks et al. (1989) have suggested 
that the impact of pro-welfare political causes is enhanced by “strong” 
left corporatism. However, Mishra (1984), focusing attention on the holis- 
tic character of left-corporatist social and economic policies, has stressed 
the subordination of specific spending measures to overall macroeco- 
nomic full-employment, stabilization, and expansion (see Przeworski and 
Wallerstein 1988; Alvarez, Garrett, and Lange 1991). This view suggests 
that left-party pursuit of welfare expansion will be restrained by the 
pursuit of fuller employment or long-run growth. In line with a straight- 
forward extrapolation of left corporatism as an infraresource, we hypoth- 
esize that left corporatism tends to positively mediate, or buoy, the pro- 
cesses determining welfave expansion. However, we do so tentatively, 
acknowledging that the grounds (in the extant literatures) for expecting 
left-corporatist mediation of welfare determination are too complex to 
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support one tidy set of predictions, especially within the compass of this 
already elaborate effort. 

Macroeconomic epochs.—The 1973—74 OPEC oil shock is widely re- 
garded as a watershed between two macroeconomic epochs with con- 
trasting implications for social policy formation (Schmidt 1983; Swank 
1988; Hicks et al. 1989; Pampel and Williamson 1989). Macroeconomic 
stagflation, the unraveling of the Keynesian reconciliation of intervention- 
ist government and economic growth, and the emergence of antistatist 
movements and governments—all appearing in tandem in the years fol- 
lowing the 1973—74 OPEC oil shock—transformed the global economic 
context politically and ideologically, as well as economically. Although 
the new epoch has been associated with an upward hike in welfare effort 
due to a triggering of greatly increased entitlement spending by the swell- 
ing ranks of the unemployed and poor, it is generally thought to have 
eroded the material (i.e., fiscal) and cognitive (i.e., theoretical) bases for 
discretionary forms of welfare expansion (Roubini and Sachs 1989). For 
example, decreased economic growth is argued to have exacerbated zero- 
sum trade-offs in policy, thereby intensifying citizen competitiveness and 
eroding public altruism. An earlier Keynesian consensus in macroeco- 
nomic theory that legitimized ample state spending broke up under such 
pressures as stagflation with its tough choice between inflationary high 
employment and job-cutting price stability. Net of our controls for mea- 
sures of need, we expect that the additive impact of the post-OPEC period 
will be a simple drop in welfare effort and its vate of expansion. 

Any mediating consequences of the change in macroeconomic climate 
in the mid-1970s are certainly complex. For example, the new epoch is 
argued to have entailed an attenuation of partisan differences on welfare 
spending goals and a weakening (or even reversal) of nonpartisan political 
pressures favoring welfare effort (Schmidt 1983). However, Crouch 
(1978) suggests a polarization of partisan welfare orientation following 
the post-1974 macroeconomic difficulties. Importantly, the ascendence of 
classical liberal, antistatist, free-market orientations among right parties 
during the 1970s and early 1980s seems far more prominent than any 
social democratic “liberalization” until the mid-to-late 1980s (see Lipset 
[1990] on the 1980s). Moreover, mere across-the-board liberalization 
would hardly affect the differential party orientations toward social 
spending that are at issue here. As regards the shaping of partisan effects, 
we are more persuaded by the “polarization and heightened demand” 
view of Crouch (1978) than by “liberal homogenization.” !* Indeed, we 


14 The composite character of the mid-1970s shifts in macroeconomic conditions allows 
a generalized examination of mediating effects involving macroeconomically related 
infraresources—affluence and revenue shares, unemployment rates and profit rates— 
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extend the polarization-and-heightened-demand formulation to all of our 
propositions involving actor demands and instrumental resources. That 
is, we anticipate that the effects of these variables will tend to intensify 
in absolute value in the later years. 

Complexity prohibits a more elaborate forecast of macroeconomic me- 
diations. Again, we consider mediation effects (i.e., interactions) in an 
exploratory and diagnostic spirit. 


EMPIRICAL MODELS, MEASURES, AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
Models 
Our focus is on welfare effort, or welfare spending as a share of the gross 
domestic product (GDP; Cameron 1986; Pampel and Williamson 1989; 
Esping-Andersen 1992). Welfare spending is defined here, and by the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), as government spending re- 
lating to schemes, transfers, or services that (a) grant curative or preven- 
tive medical care, maintain income in case of involuntary diminution of 
earnings, or grant supplementary income to persons with family responsi- 
bilities, (b) are legislatively sanctioned, and (c) are administered publicly 
or quasi-publicly. Our basic model, expressed for simplification in linear- 
additive functional form unencumbered by interaction effects, is 
Welfare effort = a + X, Leftrule + X, Center rule 

+ X, State employees — X, Military share 

+ X, Aged population + X, Unemployment rate 

+ X, Turnout +/— X, Electoral competition 

+ X, Strike rate + X ,ç Working-class protest 

— X, Petty bourgeois protest + X,, Economic product 

+ X, Price level + X, State revenue share 

+ X; Left corporatism + X,, State centralization 

+ X,, Bureaucratic paternalism + error. 


Levels of variables are stressed only to help simplify our most basic 
model. Analyses of more elaborate models emphasizing changes in wel- 


of the type detailed in table 1. An examination of the mediating effects of such particu- 
lar economic indicators will have to await future efforts. 
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fare effort explained in terms of changes in explanatory variables prevail 
in this paper for several reasons. First, change is inherently interesting 
and predictions of changes may, in combination with lagged levels, be 
precisely translated into predictions of levels (e.g., Y at time £ equals Y 
att — 1 times one plus the proportional change in Y from ¢ — 1 to 2). 
Second, changes are stressed as part of an effort to avert degradation of 
clearly defined, desirable estimator properties due to nonstationary time 
series (such as welfare effort) with secularly trending means (Johnston 
1984). Third, changes are stressed with the clarification that general pat- 
terns of causation are unlikely to vary dramatically across models of 
levels and changes in welfare effort (Wonnacott and Wonnacott 1970, 
p. 140; Bowles and Eatwell 1983). 

Percentage changes are used instead of change scores. Not only are 
the former less susceptible to secular trending, they are interpretable in 
terms of tidy percentage metrics. Lagged levels of welfare effort are speci- 
fied among regressors to adjust for regression-toward-the-mean effects 
common in models of change (e.g., Meyer and Hannan 1979) and are 
interpretable in partial adjustment and/or incrementalist terms. Levels 
of the temporally invariant dimensions of states are expressed as levels 
throughout. As one of our checks on the robustness of findings, a "levels" 
equation is estimated. 

After analyses of linear-additive level and change models, we turn to 
models for which mediation hypotheses involving left-corporatist and 
macroeconomic contexts are estimated and tested. 


15 This should be apparent from two lines of reasoning. The first stresses the usefulness 
of difference models for parameterizing levels to the extent that the level of the re- 
gressand has an autoregression coefficient approaching 1.0 (Wonnacott and Wonnacott 
1970, p. 140). The second is the translatability of models of economic output into 
ones of output growth without modification of the signs of effects (Bowles and Eatwell 
1983; differentiation of an additive-linear function with respect to time preserves 
directions of relationships). 


16 Research and theory suggest that welfare output in one period is constrained by 
policy-making incrementalism or inertia from shifting more than marginally from the 
output level in the preceding period: politicians and bureaucrats have limited cognitive 
and institutional capacities for choosing and enacting policy change (Hicks and Swank 
1984). This is to say that slope coefficients for a lagged dependent variable W,. ,, B* 
will take on values around 1.0, say from .70 to 1.30, in an equation predicting W,. 
It is also to say that a slope, coefficient B for a lagged dependent variable in an 
equation predicting W, — W, , will fall in the +0.30 range, for it can be shown that 
B = B* — 1 (see Hicks and Swank 1984). Thus we hypothesize that B* coefficients 
will be in the range 0.70 to 1.30 for our levels models and B coefficients will be in the 
range —.30 to + .30 for our change ones. We intentionally refrain from making much 
of this predictable expectation and from fixing the precise character of such inertia 
(Hicks and Swank 1984). See n. 33 below for "inertia" results. 
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Measures 


The present work analyzes welfare effort in the 18 large and continuous 
post—World War II democracies during years (1960—82) for which com- 
plete and comparable data are available. Operationalized variables are 
detailed in the Appendix. However, a few immediate comments here 
may help to clarify our measures. 

Welfare effort is measured by the ratio of welfare spending to GDP 
using ILO expenditure data and GDP resource data (see Y in the Appen- 
dix). It is used, in lieu of more nuanced measures of welfare rights, as 
the conventional measure of welfare spending effort relative to economic 
capacity pioneered by Wilensky (1975) as well as a fair facsimile of sum- 
mary welfare "rights." The lesser vulnerability of GDP to distorting 
trade and exchange rate fluctuations, makes it preferable to gross national 
product (GNP) data. Total expenditure data on social welfare expendi- 
ture data from the ILO (1960—86) improve on the comprehensiveness 
and comparability of analogous Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) data by including health spending and some 
in-kind benefits (e.g., Pampel and Williamson 1988).'® A sense of welfare 
effort variation across our 18 nations during the 1960—82 period is pro- 
vided in table 2. 

To avoid simultaneity bias and curtail “specification searching” for 
optimal lags, we lag explanatory variables one year, except where theory 
or substance compel exceptions. One exception is for age. This was mea- 
sured as a moving average across years £ — 5 through £ — 1, to adjust 


7 Our 1980 values of welfare effort correlate 0.69 with Esping-Andersen's (1990, p. 
52) measure of decommodification for the same year. Welfare effort is W/Y, where 
W is welfare spending and Y is aggregate income. It can be restated as (B - P)/Y, 
where B is a count of the beneficiaries and P is a per-beneficiary payment rate. 
Thus, welfare effort resembles a coverage-weighted income-replacement ratio, and 
controlling for (or residualized on) measures of P, such as measures of need, resembles 
P/Y, a simple income replacement ratio. The Esping-Andersen (1990, pp. 52—54) 
measure is an index of income replacement weighted by coverage and adjusted for 
"waiting" and coverage duration for health, unemployment, and pension program 
benefits. 


18 Aggregate or summary social spending is targeted, first, to maintain continuity with 
the bulk of the literature on welfare effort (e.g., Wilensky 1975; Hicks and Swank 
1984; Hicks et al. 1989; Pampel and Williamson 1988; Pampel and Stryker 1988; 
Mahler 1990; Esping-Andersen 1992). It is used, second, because "top-down" theo- 
rists of budgetary processes stress the causal priorities of such large aggregates over 
their components (pensions, family allowances, etc.), which are decided as shares 
of the more encompassing aggregates (Kamlet and Mowery 1987). Moreover, while 
expenditures on subcategories of social spending may work as an alternative, function- 
ally equivalent tools of social policy, analysis of aggregate spending is parsimonious 
as well as important. Finally, analysis of specific programs, although imperative, 
must lie beyond the present, already complex effort (Hicks 19935). 
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TABLE 2 


GROWTH OF WELFARE EFFORT IN 18 INDUSTRIALIZED DEMOCRACIES, 1960—82* 








WELFARE EFFORT 





— g. . "TÜ < x  "..—IJ % CHANGE, 

COUNTRY 1960 1973 1982 1960-82 
Australia ........................... 8.4 8.3 11.3 34.5 
RTE d EEN 14.7 17.8 23.9 62.6 
Belgian e usica sus 15.9 20.2 26.6 67.3 
(Canada EE 8.6 11.6 ` 13.2 53.3 
Denmark 22 eene EE iss 9.9 17.6 31.1 315.2 
Finland: 22:21:54 gege 9.4 14.3 19.0 102.0 
ETSI. E 14.3 20.8 27.4 91.6 
Germany (FRG) ................. 17.0 18.9 24.2 42.3 
Ireland ............................. 9.1 11.1 . 21.9 140.6 
(dE 11.5 13.0 22.8 98.3 
ENT GE 4.5 5.1 10.1 124.4 
Netherlands ....................... 10.8 21.7 30.3 180.6 
New Zealand ..................... 11.8 11.5 16.2 37.3 
NOPWAY TEE 9.3 17.2 22:1 137.6 
Sweden gie ged 12.0 20.9 31.6 163.3 
Switzerland ....................... 9.8 12.5 13.4 36.2 
United Kingdom ................. 11.2 12.6 17.1 52.7 
United States ..................... 6.6 11.0 12.9 89.9 





* Growth of welfare effort is measured as social security spending as % of GDP. Social security 
spending includes public expenditures for citizen and civil pensions, unemployment compensation, work- 
man’s compensation, medical care, family allowances, public assistance, and minor related categories 
(e.g., veterans’ benefits). 


empirically to cross-national differences in early retirement and pen- 
sioning practices and to minimize any underestimation of age effects. 
Such seemingly prejudicial treatment is warranted given the theoretically 
predetermined and potentially large magnitude of age effects. A second 
exception is for the unemployment rate, specified here as a two-year 
moving average of unemployment rates at t and ¢ — 1.'? We might regard 
OPEC as a third exception: we coded as *post-OPEC" the years 1976—82 
(starting three years after 1973) because an examination of economic 
indicators indicated a lack of simultaneous deterioration of economic 
product growth, inflation and unemployment, and investment rates until 


19 The unemployment rate has nearly immediate “automatic” effects through unem- 
ployment compensation programs and is probably too temporally volatile for these to 
be picked up with a misspecified lag. Yet, it may also elicit more discretionary poli- 
cymaker responses after a monitoring/action lag of a year or so (see Dornbusch and 
Fischer [1978] on policy lags). 
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1975. We stipulate 1975 as the year in which budgetary responses to the 
1970s economic crisis emerge. 

The party-strength or cabinet participation measures required addi- 
tional exceptions to the one-year-lag rule in order to adjust for the poten- 
tially ample range in government enactment of policy goals. However, 
they also diverge from the “1946—present” cumulative measurement of 
party strength in Pampel and Williamson (1988). Party-strength measures 
are cumulated (averaged) for years t — 4 through t — 1, a happy compro- 
mise, we think, between single-year and 16—35-year measures. ^? 

Left corporatism, state centralization, and bureaucratic paternalism 
are measured using scores from three orthogonal principal components 
constructed by Hicks and Swank (1992).?! The left-corporatism dimen- 
sion consists of measurements of union density and confederational cen- 
tralization, class mobilization, and left rule during the 1946—60 postwar 
period (see X,,, Appendix). The state-centralization measure focuses on 
state centralization and central-state prominence, as well as on legacies 
of welfare program consolidation (see X,,, Appendix). The bureaucratic- 
paternalism dimension measures the extent of (18th- and 19th-century) 
legacies of state absolutism, resistance to enfranchisement, and class ri- 
gidity, plus the share of administrative costs in total welfare outlays and 
consensual governance (see X,,, Appendix). 

Change is typically measured as percentage change and computed for 
any variable V as the natural logarithm of (V/V, .). As In(V,/V,_,) = In 
V, — In V, ,, we measure the lagged value of welfare effort included 
among our regressors as an “incrementalism” or “inertia” control in 
natural logarithmic form Oe, as In V, where V is welfare effort). Aged 
population is measured as a level instead of a change because the heavy 
reliance on linear interpolations in available annual series on age distribu- 
tions render yearly changes uninformative (United Nations 1960—84). 


? Tn order to take account of a plausible range of “action lags,” party-strength mea- 
sures were cumulated over that range of years that proved consequential. *Distributed 
lag" effects of partisan measures on welfare effort were examined for years t — 6 
through t using Almon distributed lags (see Johnston 1984, p. 352). The consequential 
range proved to be £ — 1 through ¢ — 4 for both party-rule measures. 


21 Hicks and Swank (1992) began with 12 political-institutional items and performed 
an orthogonal principal components analysis with varimax rotation that yielded three 
temporally invariant dimensions as measured circa 1950—60. Pre-1960 measurement 
minimized collinearity with other regressors and obviated simultaneity bias with mea- 
sures of welfare effort. 

22 The majoritarianism loading of —.484 denotes a low association with “majori- 
tarian” institutions of government and entails a modest tendency toward “consen- 
sual” institutions of government and administration (e.g., Dutch “consociational” 
sharing of ministry-level positions across parties and Austrian allocation of submin- 
isterial positions among parties by quota). 
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Changes in protest measures are computed as first differences because of 
the very high number of observations with zero values, which are intrac- 
table as base years for percentage change scores.’ For simplicity and 
comparability of interpretation, left-corporatist and period interactions 
are computed with dichotomous measures (see X ,s, Appendix).”* 


Estimation 


The pooling of time series (£ = 23 years) and cross-sectional units (n = 
18 nations) permits large-sample analyses (N = 414) drawing on temporal 
and cross-national variation. However, it also presents estimation diffi- 
culties unless data are remarkably well behaved (Kmenta 1988, chap. 
12; Johnston 1984, chap. 10; Stimson 1985). Errors are typically autocor- 
related within units and heteroscedastic, as well as autocorrelated across 
units, thereby degrading estimator precision. To correct for these mala- 
dies, analyses are performed using SHAZAM’s “pool” procedure, an appli- 
cation of Park’s generalized least squares (GLS) model with corrections 
for (AR1) autoregressive, contemporaneously heteroscedastic, and con- 
temporaneously/cross-sectionally correlated errors (White 1988; Kmenta 
1988). Intercepts may also differ across units, yielding biased estimates. 
However, adding the left-corporatism, centralization, and bureaucratic- 
paternalism dimensions of political institutions to this model should pro- 
vide a healthy adjustment for all strictly cross-national differences in 
welfare effort, as these dimensions alone explain 60% of such variance. 

All models use instrumental variable techniques to estimate parameters 
for the measures prone to inconsistent estimation. These include military 


? Following the prescription of Stimson (1985) for models with more “time periods” 
than “units,” we choose the Parks/Kmenta procedure over an “error components” 
procedure. This choice provides the more realistic modeling of longitudinally autore- 
gressive errors. 


24 Left-corporatist interactions are computed here with dichotomous dummy opera- 
tionalizations of left corporatism in product terms in order to (a) simplify exposition 
of results in this preliminary exploration of state structural mediations and (b) increase 
comparability with OPEC interactions. They are.estimated with additive controls for 
the continuous left-corporatist variable rather than for the left-corporatist dummy 
because the former option provides better cross-national differentiation of rates of 
welfare expansion and retains comparability of left-corporatism effects with those in 
equations without left-corporatist interactions. True, substitution of additive specifi- 
cations of left-corporatist dummies for a left-corporatist continuum would allow for the 
estimates and tests of “intercept differences” (one per equation) that conventionally 
accompany estimates and tests of slope differences (across dummy categories). How- 
ever, retention of the left-corporatist dimension provides better statistical discrimina- 
tion of welfare change by partialing it on 18 different levels of left corporatism: it 
provides a control for more cross-national differences in welfare effort than a contrast 
of intercepts would. 
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share and state revenue share variables, which are specified at £ for 
theoretical reasons well explicated in the work of Mark Kamlet and col- 
laborators (e.g., Kamlet and Mowery 1987) but which are thereby vulner- 
able to reverse causation (effects of welfare effort). They also include the 
lagged (and logged) value of welfare effort, which may be regarded as 
an implicit lagged dependent variable.”° 

The Ri values in the tables are R?s for the observed and predicted 
values of the untransformed Y (the predicted values are generated from 
GLS parameter estimates and raw X's). 


Specification and Analysis 


First, we estimate the basic change model and, as a check on robustness, 
a model in which all variables are expressed as levels (see table 3). Sec- 
ond, we estimate a model which contains all left-corporatist and period 
interactions that have met a lenient standard of inclusion (i.e., product- 
terms slopes with £-statistics = 1.0 in absolute value).*° To enhance inter- 
pretability, our display of this model includes slope estimates and t-tests 
for all combinations of contexts that the retained interactions differenti- 
ate. For example, it includes strike results for corporatist and noncorpo- 
ratist contexts, as strike results vary across these contexts, and it includes 
economic growth results for pre-OPEC and post-OPEC periods, as 
growth results vary across these. More complexly, it includes left-rule 
effects for all four combinations of corporatist/noncorporatist and pre- 


25 Instruments for each of the three variables X; in question include all variables other 
than these X; both (a) lagged as in table 3 (e.g., £ — 1) and (b) lagged an additional 
time period (e.g., t — 2). For each of the three variables in question, these instruments 
are used to create a predicted or proxy value X, (Hibbs 1974). To curtail multicollin- 
earity of proxies in the equations of tables 3 and 4, only instruments with ¢-values 
greater than 1.0 in prediction equations were retained for the generation of these 
proxies. 

26 We separately estimate equations with all possible interactions between temporally 
lively variables and (a) a period dummy and (b) a left-corporatism dummy (see n. 24). 
Next, we simplify each of these equations by means of a term-at-a-time “backward” 
deletion of interaction product terms with absolute values of t-statistics below 1.0. 
(The term with the smallest such £ is removed from each estimation until no such 
insignificant terms remain.) Then, we estimate an equation that includes all of the 
retained interaction terms in the two final equations of the preceding step, and we 
apply our backward deletion procedure to this equation with both left-corporatist and 
period interaction terms until we have a pruned equation with no "insignificant? 
product terms. This is our final equation of table 4. We exclude tests for interactions 
between the temporally invariant dimensions of political institutions and period be- 
cause the use of such strictly cross-sectional variables seems best confined to strictly 
cross-sectional differentiations of welfare expansion (see Griffin et al. [1986] and 
Quadagno and Knapp [1992] for alternative methods for the study of “mediation”). 
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TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS (IV-GLS) OF % CHANGES AND LEVELS OF 
WELFARE EFFORT (WE) ON HYPOTHESIZED DETERMINANTS 


(RAW METRIC ESTIMATES) 


Instrumental resources: 


Governmental authority: 


Eeft rülen ersteren ra EE AA 


Center rule ............................... 


Subgovernmental authority: 


State employees ......................... 
Military share EE 


Organizational/statutory access: 
Aged population ........................ 


Unemployment rate ................... 


Electoral leverage: 


REI dl SEENEN 


Electoral competition ................. 


Disruptive leverage: 


Strike rate ........... rrr nero 
Working-class protest ................. 
Petty bourgeois protest ............... 
Economic product ........................ 


Infraresources: 
Price level ................................... 


State revenue share ....................... 
Left corporatism ........................... 
State centralization ................. e 


Bureaucratic paternalism ............... 


% Change in WE 
and Regressors 


(1) 


.984* 
(14.09) 
.632* 
(3.92) 
4.388* 
(10.16) 
1.560* 
(7.26) 
3.765* 
(10.28) 


.209 


.506 








Level of WE 
and Regressors 


(2) 


.541* 
(2.73) 

.228 
(1.04) 


.240* 
(4.83) 

515 
(1.16) 


1.904* 
(4.94) 

.047* 
(1.76) 


.046* 
(6.55) 

.910 
(1.16) 


.224* 
(1.75) 
1.660* 
(3.45) 
— 1.947* 
(1.70) 
.001* 
(0.59) 


.001* 
(11.72) 
.154* 
(10.83) 
1.235* 
(8.11) 
1.121* 
(9.80) 
1.436* 
(9.14) 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 











% Change in WE Level of WE 
and Regressors and Regressors 
(1) {2} 

Welfare effort (1. —.291* —1.29 

(9.95) 
DEER TEE .643* 

(1.93) 
Adjusted R? ...................... a a. At .626 .845 
DEI easier EE 1.92 1.97 


NoTE.— Numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. Numbers to the right of main entries are standardized 
slope estimates (B). 

* Significant at appropriate .05 test level; two-tailed (t > 1.98) for variables with alternate hypotheses 
like electoral competition, otherwise one-tailed ( > 1.66). 


OPEC/post-OPEC contexts, as left-rule results differ across both the two 
institutional and the two period settings considered here (see table 4 
below).”’ The interactive model is subjected to a set of “jackknife” diag- 
noses for the robustness of estimates across subsamples that differ by the 
inclusion/exclusion of particular nations. 


FINDINGS 


Results of additive regressions are displayed in table 3. They closely fit 
predictions regarding signs of coefficients and directions of effects. Only 


?' Tn each equation with interaction product terms, estimates for continuous variables 
involved in the product terms are estimated for “left-out” categories (e. g., 0.0- rather 
than 1.0-coded categories) of the 0-1 dummies involved in the product terms with 
them. For cases of variables that interact only with institutions or period, the situation 
is simple. For strikes, when left corporatism is coded 1.0 for corporatist nations and 
0.0 for noncorporatist ones, the estimated strike slope is for the left-out or noncorporat- 
ist category; when it is coded 1.0 for noncorporatist nations and 0.0 for corporatist 
ones, the estimated strike slope is for the left-out corporatist category. Similarly, for 
GDP growth (when period is coded 1.0 for pre-1975 and 0.0 for post-1974, the esti- 
mated slope is for the left-out post-1974 category, and so on). For the more complicated 
situations of variables marked by significant interactions with both left-corporatist 
and period dummies, we estimate slopes and compute tests for the four combinations 
of these two dichotomous variables that correspond to four combinations of left-out 
categories (or contexts). For example, for the case of left rule, we estimate a slope . 
for the pre-1975/noncorporatist combination of left-out categories by including two 
interactions in the equation yielding tne estimate, one for post-1974 = 1.0, else 0.0, 
the second for corporatist = 1.0, else 0.0. We estimate a pre-1975/ corporatist slope 
(with interactions with dummies for post-1974 = 1.0 and noncorporatist = 1.0), a 
post-1974/noncorporatist slope (pre-1975 = 1.0 and corporatist = 1.0), and a post- 
1974/corporatist slope (pre-1975 = 1.0 and noncorporatist = 1.0). 
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the insignificant estimate for levels of “military share” bears an unex- 
pected sign. As for overall statistical significance, only the estimates for 
center rule fall short of the 0.05 test level in the change equation, while 
four estimates (those for center rule, military share, electoral competition, 
and economic product) fall short in the levels equation. Although “vari- 
ance explained” and other indexes of statistical goodness of fit are not 
comparable across change and levels equations, explaining 63% of the 
variance in a change measure Is perhaps more impressive than explaining 
84% of the variance in a levels one. Overall, with one reversed predic- 
tion, as opposed to none, and four insignificant test results, as opposed 
to one, the levels equation performs less well than the change model. 

These additive findings convey our simplest, most compact message. 
They merit detailed presentation, before the jump to interactive findings. 
Left rule, or left-party control of governmental authority, positively af- 
fects welfare effort in both models (while center rule falls short of “sig- 
nificantly” doing so in both). As regards use of subgovernmental adminis- 
trative authority, bureau voting, as indicated by state employee effects, 
is notable in both models, while a guns-for-butter trade-off is evident only 
in the change model. Although we cannot designate what combination of 
discretionary lobbying effort and quasi-automatic utilization of entitle- 
ment statutes underlies the effects of needy socioeconomic groups, posi- 
tive effects of the aged and unemployed are pervasive across models of 
change and levels. So are effects of electoral turnout, although a second 
look at mass use of electoral leverage is more ambivalent: consistent with 
the recent turn to a skeptical view of median-voter support of welfare 
effort, increasing competition (and intensification of median-voter lever- 
age) appears to dampen (increases in) welfare effort, while relatively high 
levels of competition appear to increase welfare effort. Perhaps these 
findings indicate that median voters have, at the margins, tended to 
break welfare expansion, while typically competitive systems, connoting 
degrees of center/left mobilization and general electoral contestability, 
tap offsetting electoral tendencies (see Strom 1992). Consistent with the 
view that protest tends to reflect prospects for political leverage, every 
facet of political protest examined has the anticipated effects on welfare 
effort: strikes and working-class protest effects are always positive, while 
petty bourgeois protest dampens welfare effort in each equation. All in- 
fraresources exercise the hypothesized positive effects of some magnitude, 
especially in the change equation for which standardized regression slopes 
are all notable—0.566 for prices, 0.101 for state revenue, 0.589 for left 
corporatism, and 0.209 for bureaucratic paternalism. Lagged welfare 
effort does, as expected, exercise a notable moderating effect on changes 
in welfare effort (— 2011. moderating increases (decreases) in effort where 
it is already high (still low). 
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Table 4 reveals results with left-corporatist and period interactions 
that stand up to the criteria of entry and retention detailed earlier (see 
n. 27). To preview results, differences in macroeconomic period appear 
to mediate effects of changes in left rule, unemployment rates, and, more 
equivocally, both varieties of protest (see “post-1974 increment”). Cor- 
poratist contexts clearly matter for effects of strike rates and petty bour- 
geois protest (see “corp. increment”). By simply reporting estimates and 
test results for all periods and/or institutional contexts by which estimates 
differed we end up reporting them for as many as four contexts (see nn. 
26, 27 above). We have unemployment and growth slopes estimates for 
two periods each and strike estimates for corporatist and noncorporatist 
contexts. More complexly, we have left-rule and protest estimates for 
corporatist and noncorporatist contexts both before and after 1974. 

Before further detailing our results, it is important to note that our 
findings pass global tests for parameter homogeneity across nations and 
for the robustness of model fit (or low means square error) in the face of 
pooling.° It is also important to note how our “jackknife” diagnoses 
qualify some specific findings." We regard estimates that fail to attain 


" Chow’s F-tests for parameter homogeneity across units such as nations can be 
performed for models with equivalently specified variables. Where variable specifica- 
tions differ, similar F-tests can be performed for the equivalence of error sum of 
squares between unconstrained (e.g., multiple time-series) and constrained (pooled 
time-series) models (Chow 1962; Maddala 1977, chap. 4; Hicks 19930). Differ they 
must where, as here, nation-specific models cannot replicate pooled ones because 
degrees of freedom would be deficient or because some regressors would be prohibi- 
tively collinear (e.g., left government in Italy) or invariant within nations (e.g., left 
government in Japan). However, a test for homogeneity could be performed for an 
equation with regressors X,-X jo, X,,-X,,, and the product terms X, X mx A 19 4; 
and X,,X,, (see App.). The F-test for the cross-national equivalences of all remaining 
parameters yielded an Foss, = 0.729, well short of significance at any employed 
significance level. A test for this specification for all 18 nations vs. the full uncon- 
strained pooled model of table 4, yields an even smaller F (187,144) ~ 0.662. A test for 
the full constrained model of table 4 vs. a specification of the unconstrained model, 
including as many regressors as could be estimated, yielded Faso = 0.650. Like 
F-tests which fail to establish the significance of a set of (e.g., religion) dummies but 
allow for the significance of parameters for specific dummies (e.g., Evangelicals), these 
tests are compatible with some specific variation in parameters across nations (e.g., 
corporatism-contingent strike effects), which are best elaborated theoretically. 


" We use the “jackknife” procedure here to gauge estimator stability across nations 
(Tukey 1958; Miller 1974; Sayres 1989; Hicks and Swank 1992). These “jackknife” 
reestimations entail new estimates of slopes and ¢-statistics for each regressor in each 
of the 18 possible 17-nation subsets of the original sample. This is done as follows for 
the four equations underlying table 4. These are the four equations that differ in terms 
of the four possible combinations of period (pre-OPEC = 1, post-OPEC = 0, or vice 
versa) and left corporatism (corporatist = 1, noncorporatist = 0, or vice versa). Each 
equation is reestimated with one of its 18 nations removed in one of 18 reestimations. 
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statistical significance at the .05 level after the deletion of a particular 
nation from the sample yet always attain (absolute) t-valdes of 1.0 or 
more as “weakened” by the deletion. We regard slope estimates with 
t-statistics below 1.0 (in absolute value) when one, but only one, of our 
nations is deleted as “dependent on" that deleted nation. We view esti- 
mates that fall short of significance at the 0.05 level more than once but 
always attain (absolute) t-values of 1.0 or more as *variously weakened," 
and we treat estimates which fall short of our “|1.0|” t-criterion more 
than once as *variously invalidated." With the variety of possible con- 
texts and robustness results reported here in mind, let us turn to our 
findings. 

Consistent with Crouch’s polarization thesis, post-1974 left-rule esti- 
mates are quite strongly positive and more strongly so after 1974 than 
they were in the preceding period. However, contrary to anyone’s predic- 
tion, left-rule effects are missing during the earlier period. Perhaps sup- 
port for expanded social spending was so prevalent before post-OPEC 
challenges to the Keynesian welfare state that expansions of welfare effort 
really did not differ across parties. Whatever the case, our lack of party 
rule findings during the 1960—74 period should not be taken for an ab- 
sence of all left-related differences in welfare expansion preceding the 
OPEC oil shock. Left-corporatism effects are quite strong (8 = 0.49): 
year-to-year fluctuations in partisan rule aside, nations with stronger 
left-corporatist heritages appear to have expanded welfare effort more 
rapidly.?? | 

Evidence for effects of changes in administrative authority (net of gov- 
ernmental authority) is weak following the diagnoses of table 4. The 
statistical significance of the state employee effect depends on the Japa- 


Reestimations are examined qualitatively for departures from the estimates (and 
matching significance levels) obtained in the original estimations with all 18 cases. 


30 Note that comparisons of Bis are problematic across contexts, but convenient across 
variables (Cohen and Cohen 1975). Also, if the corporatism measures of Pampel,: 
Williamson, and Stryker (1990) or Lijphart and Crepaz (1991) are substituted for our 
measure of left corporatism, findings are not notably altered. Finally, in deference to 
Huber, Ragin, and Stephens’s (1992) precedent-setting exploration of models with 
left-Christian-other as opposed to left-center-other groupings of parties, we postpone 
our own consideration of “Christian” parties to future work (see Misra and Hicks 
[1994] for a foray into Catholic politics). Huber et al. also substitute a measure of 
several constitutional impediments to welfare policy formation for our centralization- 
centered measure of such veto points. Further, they substitute a measure of turn-of- 
the-century democratization for our multifaceted measure of traditional paternalism. 
However, their constitutionalism measure with its mix of referenda systems, single- . 
member districts, and the like, can hardly be one thing (i.e., unidimensional) while 
long-term traditionalistic legacies are not optimally measured midway during a period 
of rapid and extensive transition to full-fledged (male) democracy. 
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nese case, while military share constraints on social spending are insig- 
nificant. 

Findings rooted in pluralist emphases on group associations, entitle- 
ments, and electoral leverage are more complex. Aged population, which 
provides welfare expansion with perhaps its most potent single source (B 
= 0.62), surely reflects some combination of statutory use and lobbying 
and electoral pressures on statutes (Pampel and Williamson 1985, 1988)?! 
Evidence also points to positive impacts of increasing unemployment 
upon welfare expansion. Although our pre-1975 estimate depends on 
Germany, our post-1974 one is significantly larger, large in its own right 
(B — 0.32) and quite robust. The positive turnout and negative electoral- 
competition effects that emerge prove fragile. The former depends on 
Switzerland; the latter is invalidated by multiple dependencies. 

Mass disruption proves consequential. Consistent with our strike hy- 
pothesis and writings on left-corporatist substitution for the strike as a 
primary worker resource, increasing strike activity buoys welfare expan- 
sion only in noncorporatist nations (Cameron 1984; Hibbs 1986; Hicks 
et al. 1989). Increasing working-class protest has no clear robust effects. 
However, strong positive impacts on welfare expansion occur in pre- 
OPEC, noncorporatist contexts with France (les événements im May 
1968?) retained and remain marginally significant (¢ = 1.49) with France 
deleted. Findings suggest that working-class protests, unlike strikes, are 
emasculated by economic crisis as well as by corporatism, at least so far 
as public welfare expansion is concerned. Petty bourgeois protest, al- 
though seemingly inimical to welfare expansion prior to 1975 in corporat- 
ist nations, proves supportive of it afterward (robustly so in noncorporat- 
ist nations). As for the pre-1975 findings, antistatist forms of populism, 
such as Dane Mogens Glistrup's early-1970s antitax movement, appear 
to have been most forceful where welfare states were largest and when 
they were most expansive. Afterward, it appears that populist demands 
for welfare expansion emerged as economic prospects soured and, more 
particularly, that people wielded the tool of protest where such left- 
corporatist resources as union allies and Keynesian welfare statism were 
unavailable. 

As for infraresources (left corporatism aside), bureaucratic paternalism 
strongly boosts welfare expansion (B = 0.38), while state centralization 


*! Moreover, the levels measure of the aged population that we (perforce) employ, 
although inferior to a true annual change measure for tapping adjustments of spending 
changes to demographic changes, should be far more persuasively linked to cross- 
national and long-term differences in the aged's electoral and lobbying clout than a 
measure of year-to-year demographic change. Note also that use of change measures 
of aged population (given present interpolation-laden data) always yields virtually 
zero values and zero estimates. 
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has a more equivocal effect once the excessively “influential” Finnish 
case is deleted. Explicit state fiscal resources (or revenue share) perva- 
sively nurture welfare expansion, but affluence (economic product) only 
does so in the latter period of diminished economic expansion. We view 
the move from pre-OPEC to post-OPEC macroeconomic epochs as a 
shift from an expansive macroeconomic climate supporting the Keynesian 
welfare state to a stormy one assailing it. This conception is substantiated 
by a post-1974 decrement of — .020 in the average rate of welfare expan- 
sion. In exploring contextual mediations, we assumed that both left cor- 
poratism and macroeconomic epochs might alter effects of infraresources, 
as well as of instrumental resources. One such interaction pans out: wel- 
fare expansion depends more on annual rates of economic growth during 
the post-1974 period of relative insecurity and scarcity. 

Overall, broadly available infraresources such as state revenue growth 
and left corporatism more persistently affect welfare expansion than in- 
strumental ones, perhaps because they are general resources open to nu- 
merous pro-welfare uses. Still, left-party governments matter for the ebb 
and flow of welfare expansion (esp. following 1974) and a post-OPEC 
distancing of left/nonleft orientations toward welfare spending. Mass dis- 
ruption proved more important in noncorporatist contexts, with working- 
class protest pressuring welfare expansion during the pre-OPEC period. 
Petty bourgeois protests depressed welfare expansion before 1974-75 but 
stimulated it thereafter. Strikes buoyed welfare spending, at least in non- 
corporatist contexts. The weight of aged persons in a population has been 
of pervasive and major importance, while increases in unemployment 
have at least accelerated welfare expansion since circa 1974. Evidence 
also suggests welfare-expanding effects of voter turnout and the weight 
of the civilian-domestic pubic sector (state employees) within the larger 
society, but this evidence is rather fragile. The general hunches advanced 
in the section *Contextual Mediations" above were that left corporatism 
would tend to buoy welfare expansion while the post-OPEC era would 
tend to dampen it. Yet consistent with Mishra (1984), left corporatism 
(where it mediates at all) moderates pressures for welfare expansion. 
Contrary to expectations, the post-OPEC period tends to intensify pres- 
sures for social spending. The atheoretical, if substantively straightfor- 
ward, character of our context-specific findings signals a need for more 


32 Consistent with the “marginal shifts" variant of "incremental" interpretations of 
lagged dependent variables effects, slope estimates for lagged welfare effort fall, at 
about 0.25, in the hypothesized —0.30 to +0.30 range (—.29 in table 3; —.26 in 
table 4). This indicates that, net of sundry other causes, welfare effort at t tends to 
be about 25% lower than welfare effort at £ — 1; i.e., it tends to be sustained by 
bureaucratic inertia at about 75% of the previous year's level. 
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systematic theorizing about the structural mediation of welfare determi- 
nation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above ñndings speak to many indeterminacies in past research. 
Effects of affluence, profits, revenue shares of national income, and un- 
employment on welfare effort—the effects of change rates of variables 
on change rates as well as of levels on levels—all spottily supported in 
past studies, are affirmed here. Frequently neglected political conflict 
propositions are broadly, if not pervasively, supported. Clearly, disrup- 
tive forms of activism can be important determinants of welfare spend- 
ing. As regards a central controversy over the relative importance of left- 
and center-party boosts to welfare effort, robust left effects emerge in a 
post-OPEC period of apparent partisan discensus over the merits of social 
spending, but robust center ones do not. In other words, left govern- 
ments, however beleaguered, appear to have made a greater difference 
during the post-OPEC years of antistatist reaction than during previous 
decades of pervasive welfare state consolidation. 

In any case, none of the particular theoretical perspectives presently 
stressed by sociologists lays clear claim to a dominant role in the determi- 
nation of welfare effort. Neither social democratic nor pluralist politics, 
mass insurgency nor state institutions and elites can be judged decisive. 
Instead, factors associated with every perspective play consequential 
roles in the determination of social spending—if, at times, only under 
particular circumstances. This conclusion is consistent with our introduc- 
tory reading of the previous literature, even as it is at odds with the 
narrowly focused claims of past studies. 

Our primary news, then, is that the range of factors relevant to welfare 
expansion exceeds the bounds of recent theoretical perspectives but is 
easily accommodated by the actor/interest/resource elements of our polit- 
ical resource framework. Some of these resources are instrumental re- 
sources in the hands of particular political actors, while others are-more 
generally available and broadly operative infraresources. If neither point 
seems “news” to the more substantively, eclectically, and commonsensi- 
cally inclined, both points are nevertheless new to the recent literature. 
Indeed, these points may seem provocative when we elaborate how they 
point toward a new variant of a venerable theory and recent “bugbear,” 
namely “pluralism.”33 


3 We hardly claim to have put our political resource framework to a “crucial” test. 
For that, alternative frameworks such as those of Janowitz (1976) and Gronjberg 
(1977) would need to be systematically considered. 
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Among instrumental resources, governmental authority appears to be 
used more often by left parties than by nonleft parties to quicken the 
pace of welfare expansion. By means of some mix of pressure group 
politics and activation of existing statutes, the aged and unemployed 
augment social spending. By employing the extortionary and exhortatory 
powers of political-economic disruption, strikers and protestors advance 
and, in the case of petty bourgeois protestors, hinder welfare expansion. 

Without our political resource framework, infraresources—broadly 
available resources that may promote or retard welfare expansion and 
indeed condition how effectively particular instrumental resources are 
used—matter as well (see Rogers 1974). In particular, left-corporatist 
mobilization, an organizational and political integration of working-class 
actors, which is most advanced in Scandinavia and Austria, exerts an 
upward pressure on welfare effort. Bureaucratic-paternalist legacies com- 
plement left-corporatist arrangements as a steady source of welfare 
expansion.** 

In addition, two state fiscal capacities, the revenue share of GDP and 
general economic growth, also fuel welfare expansion, as does inflation. 
This last factor triggers ad hoc as well as statutory cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, often neglected resources of social program beneficiaries. The 
pre-OPEC-post-OPEC shift in macroeconomic conditions yields a down- 
ward drop in welfare expansion, just as we had predicted, given controls 
for such virtually automatic spending sources as expanding unemploy- 
ment rates and rolls.’ 


34 State centralization, hypothesized as another political-institutional foundation of 
welfare effort, proves less consequential. However, following Hage et al.’s (1989) 
fine-grained study of state institutions in several nations and Esping-Andersen’s (1990) 
intensive investigation of program statutes (ca. 1980), more nuanced attention to 
political institutions is high on any agenda for research on the “welfare state” and 
might redeem, as well as refine, statist propositions about state centralization, person- 
nel, and the like. 


35 Although we did detail all of the specific ways whereby infraresources might condi- 
tion or mediate effects of instrumental resources, we explored statistical interaction 
with the two most noted candidates for such mediations: movement into the post- 
OPEC period and left-corporatist institutions. Consistent both with Jackman’s (1980) 
findings of party convergence in the pre-OPEC period and with Crouch’s (1978) 
prediction of an increasing polarization of partisan welfare orientations under post- 
OPEC conditions of economic crisis, left-/nonleft-party divergence in partisan uses of 
governmental authority emerged only in the 1975—82 period. Consistent with Roubini 
and Sachs's (1989) view of declining post-OPEC welfare effort (net of bulging unem- 
ployment and entitlement outlays), unequivocal pro-welfare pressures from the unem- 
ployed also appear only in the post-1974 period. Effective pro-welfare protest by the 
working class is at best confined to pre-OPEC, noncorporatist contexts like the mid- 
sixties United States or 1968 France (see Tarrow 1989). Consistent with the negative 
corporatist sanctioning of strikes, labor militancy's boosts to welfare expansion are 
confined to noncorporatist nations (see, e.g., Cameron 1984). Petty bourgeois protest 
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None of the theoretica] perspectives that have dominated past conclu- 
sions about the causes of social spending can be plausibly regarded as a 
sole or sufficient source of explanation. However, our elaboration of a 
political resource framework, which attributes social policy to a full range 
of major political resources and actors, progresses toward clarifying, en- 
compassing, and organizing the principal extant “facts” about these 
causes. Formally, it provides a frame within which virtually all past 
formulations of welfare-effort determination can be systematically ar- 
ranged in terms of important common elements of agency, orientation, 
and political resource, yet continue to be illuminated by the premises and 
logics (“class,” “state,” etc.) that have oriented previous theories. It 
assimilates insights from diverse vantage points in the “pluralistic” style 
appreciated by Levine (1985). Substantively, the range of factors orga- 


. nized within this frame—class as well as group, institution as well as 


actor, state as well as political system, structure as well as tradition— 
bursts the bounds of extant theories, “pluralist” political theories in- 
cluded. 

This is true at least for the narrow reading of pluralism that has been 
most familiar to political sociologists during the past two decades. In this 
reading, perhaps because of a sociological interest in differentiating new 
class-analytical and statist “paradigms” from the pluralist orthodoxies 
of political science, pluralist political theory has been interpreted as sub- 
stantively restrictive and exclusionary, and its considerable relevance to 
any reintegration of the political theory of capitalist democracies has been 
obfuscated.?? Pluralism is largely reduced to a theory of individuals and 
interests that are largely divorced from social class (Alford and Friedland 
1975; Esping-Andersen, Friedland, and Wright 1976; Pampel and Wil- 
liamson 1989, pp. 23—50), although this divorce is more representative 


appears to have anti-welfare effects prior to 1975, albeit these effects are confined to 


corporatist nations (perhaps stronger welfare states galvanize greater opposition be- 
cause protestors in them are at less risk of economic insecurity). Then, after 1974, 
petty bourgeois protest reverses effect, increasing welfare effort in noncorporatist 
nations, but doing nothing elsewhere. Perhaps this is because welfare benefits became 
attractive in hard times, and protest became useful to the petty bourgeoisie in noncor- 
poratist contexts lacking effective labor movement allies. Entry into the post-1974 
period augments the dependence of welfare expansion upon annual rates of economic 
growth—an increasingly scarce resource. 


36 Our interest here is in general theories of politics and policy-making in capitalist 
democracies, not merely in theories of the welfare state. We admit that our literature 
review also includes narrow and exclusionary readings, but we think that these are 
(at least) consistent with recent readings of writings on the welfare state. Clearly, 
the narrowness of recent sociological readings of pluralist theory reflects a degree of 
U.S.-centered ethnocentrism in pluralist theory as well as a measure of the fragmen- 
tary exclusiveness and decentralization of the actual U.S. policy. 
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of the empirical conclusions of “Americanist” pluralists than of the status 
of class for general theorists of pluralism (see Lipset 1960; Lijphart 1984; 
and, esp. Dahl 1982, pp. 53—54, 67—68, 79—80). Actors are estranged 
from the structural constraints, resources, and imperatives of political 
Institutions (Alford and Friedland 1975; Esping-Andersen et al. 1976; 
Pampel and Williamson 1989, pp. 23—50), despite the centrality of plural- 
ist efforts to map and analyze these (Dahl and Lindblom 1976; Dahl 
1982; Lijphart 1984; Ashford 1986). Despite recent attempts by social 
scientists like Charles Lindblom (1977) to develop pluralist accounts of 
the policy impacts of the overall socioeconomic system, pluralists’ “sys- 
temic” analyses are largely expurgated from the sociological reading of 
the “narrow” pluralism in question (Alford and Friedland 1975; Esping- 
Andersen et al. 1976; but see also Alford and Friedland 1985; Friedland 
and Sanders 1986). Moreover, at the level of action, Robert Dahl’s (1956, 
pp. 145-46; 1961; 1971, p. 87) persistent dictate that a wide range of 
social groups be granted the general theoretical presumption of potential 
political power until specialized theorizing and empirical investigation 
rule otherwise has been misread as the presumption of an implausible 
degree of political equality (Newton 1976, p. 228; Alford and Friedland 
1985, p. 84).? 

All this is especially unfortunate in light of Dahl’s (1982, pp. 53—54, 
67—68, 79—80) identification of the sort of highly fragmented pluralism 
of the “narrow” reading with extreme cases such as the United States. 
It is doubly unfortunate in light of Dahl’s (1982, chap. 4, esp. pp. 48—54, 
68—80) theoretical focus on mapping and explaining the variation in “or- 
ganizational pluralism" (from the relatively decentralized, exclusive, and 
fragmented forms of U.S. democracy to the relatively centralized, inclu- 
sive, and cohesive pluralism of Scandinavia) in terms of precisely those 
types of political-economic configurations that have recently captured 
the imagination of sociologists. These include the “inclusiveness and 
centralization" of "interest organizations" and governmental participa- 
tion in “negotiation,” culminating in the Scandinavian system of “corpo- 


37 Newton (1976) quotes Dahl (1956, p. 145) on the “normal” American political 
process as one in which "there is a high probability that an active and legitimate 
group in the population can make itself heard effectively in the process of decision," 
but fails to record the promptly following sentence: "In American politics, as in all 
other societies, control over decisions is unevenly distributed; neither individuals nor 
groups are political equals" (Dahl 1956, p. 145). Although Alford and Friedland 
(1985) strike us as similarly askew on Dahl's view of political equality, their inclusion 
here should not be misleading: their Powers of Theory (1985) provides, overall, an 
exceptionally nuanced, elaborate, and fair-minded reading of pluralism, especially if 
we grant (ethnocentric) pluralist Americanists the prominence due them on the basis 
of their sheer numbers. 
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rate pluralism” (Dahl 1982, pp. 67-68; our “left corporatism” and 
“unitary” government (Dahl 1982, p. 66; our “state centralization”). 

Our assertion of one major precedent in current pluralist theory for 
our “pluralistic” project is not an embrace of this theory as it stands. 
Neither is it a repudiation of (neo)pluralism’s standard competitors. If 
recent sociologists have suppressed recognition of the substantive breadth 
of much of the pluralist tradition, pluralism has hardly incorporated the 
full range of insights from the latest developments in “class analytical” 
and “state-centered” theory (e.g., Przeworski and Wallerstein 1988; 
Amenta and Carruthers 1988). What the pluralist precedent offers is the 
example of a framework that provides a truly multivocal—or pluralis- 
tic—frame for political inquiry, rather than the elaboration of yet another 
“single-factor” theory, however filigreed, of the primacy of “class,” 
“state,” or whatever.?? 

The challenge now is to further detail the logic, scope, and substance 
of an authentically pluralistic political resource theory that is as open to 
the importance of "class" and "state" as it is to "interest group" and 
*electorate."?? Failing that, the challenge is to propose a more accurate, 
encompassing, and integrative theoretical alternative. 


APPENDIX 
Measures and Data Sources 


Y Welfare effort. Total social welfare spending as proportion of GDP 
(ILO 1960—84). 

X, Left rule. Four-year average (t — 4 through t — 1) of left-party 

cabinet participation (portfolios as proportion of total cabinet port- 


? Despite numerous theoretical as well as ad hoc extensions of every theoretical per- 
Spective, relative pluralist eclecticism (under such open-ended rubrics as "interest 
groups") is as clear-cut as the social democratic focus on class organization, the statist 
stress on the primacy of state mediations of all else, and the mass conflict stress on 
insurgency. The relatively, “pluralistic” character of political pluralism is not easily 
challenged. 


? Of course, our focus on year-to-year variations in expenditures for a well- 
institutionalized set of relatively visible, popularly oriented underlying programs is a 
classically pluralistic focus (Friedland, Piven, and Alford 1978). Thus, our pluralistic 
conclusions hardly gainsay the possibility that less open-ended class or statist theories 
might dominate explanations of more insulated policies (e.g., defense procurement) 
or more epochal innovations (e.g., social insurance institutions or democracy). Yet, 
as pluralism is not indifferent to class actors (Lipset 1960), statist explicantia (Dahl 
1961), or epochal questions (Dahl 1971), narrow possibilities should not be presumed 
for it where there matters are concerned. Skocpol’s polity-centered framework (1992, 
pp. 23—26, 41—60) impresses us as an example of a capacious neopluralism albeit one 
with a statist tilt. 
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folios). Party classifications data are from Castles and Mair (1984), 
and Swank (1992). Cabinet participation data come from Browne 
and Dreijmanis (1982) and Keesings (1960—83). 

Center rule. Strictly analogous to X,. 

State employees. All government civilian employees as proportion 
of population at £ — 1. Data from OECD (1982, 1960—84c) and 
various national statistical yearbooks. 

Military shave. Military spending as proportion of GDP measured 
at t. Military expenditure data are from Stockholm Institute for 
Peace (1969—82); GDP data are from OECD (1960—842). 

Aged population. Proportion of population over 65 years of age, 
measured at £ — 1 (United Nations, 1960—84c). 

Unemployment rate. Unemployed as proportion of economically 
active population averaged across t and £ — 1, from OECD (1960— 
845). 

Turnout. Valid voters as proportion of eligible voters at most recent 
election, from Mackie and Rose (1974, 1981—83). 


. Electoral competition. Measure of competition among parties com- 


puted from data on mass voting for parties as in Swank (1983) and 
Pampel and Williamson (1988). Sources are the same as those for 
X ,—-X 1). Measured at t = 1 in analyses with formula 


N 
L= > (P, — UN, 


1=1 


where N is number of parties and P, is proportional vote for 
party i. 

Strike rate. Natural log of strike rate (man-days of strikes as pro- 
portion of civilian workdays in 1,000s) measured at 4 — 1, with 
data on work stoppages and civilian labor force from OECD (1960— 
84c) and workdays per year set át 250. 

Working-class protest. Natural log of average man-days (per 
100,000 population) of state-oriented working-class protest on eco- 
nomic issues across t — 1 and ¢ — 2. Protest information is from 
Gurr (1978) for 1958—70 and directly from numbers of the New 
York Times Index for 1971—82 (using Gurr's [1978] procedures). 
Petty bourgeois protest. Natural log of average man-days (per 
100,000 population) of petty bourgeois protest across £ — 1 and £ 
— 2 defined as for X,, but for self-employed and professionals as 
opposed to wage laborers; data sources and procedures are the same 
as for X io. 

Economic product. The natural log of real per capita GDP mea- 
sured at £ — 1. Data from Summers and Heston (1982) through 
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1980; thereafter computed as extrapolations with growth rates from 
OECD (1985). 

X, Price level. Measured at t — 1 in analyses. Consumer price index 
from International Monetary Fund (1960—84). 

X,, State revenue share. Total government revenues as proportion of 
GDP, with data from OECD (1960—84a). 

X; Left corporatism. Factor-score scale measuring strength of long- 
term working-class mobilization and political economic integration 
following Hicks and Swank (1992). Dichotomous variant used in 
interaction terms equal to “1” for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, and otherwise equal 
to o.” 

X, State centralization. Factor-score scale measuring state centraliza- 
tion, central-state prominence, and legacies of welfare program 
consolidation following Hicks and Swank (1992). 

X,, Bureaucratic paternalism. Factor-score scale measuring extent of 
state traditionalism, bureaucratization, and majoritarianism fol- 
lowing Hicks and Swank (1992). 

X,, Post-OPEC. Equal to “1” for 1975 and later years, otherwise equal 
to o.” 
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The literature on the determinants of welfare state effort displays 
many inconsistencies and contradictions. This article takes impor- 
tant steps toward resolving these issues with the use of pooled cross- 
sectional and time-series analyses. The findings are that various 
independent variables affect different measures of welfare state ef- 
fort in different and theoretically meaningful ways. Of special im- 
portance are the contrasting effects of Christian democracy and 
social democracy on transfer payments, social benefits expenditure, 
and total government revenue. There is also a strong effect of con- 
stitutional structure on welfare state effort, a finding that provides 
the first solid support for the state-centered BESSE in a quanti- 
tative analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 


The quantitative literature on the welfare state is at an impasse concern- 
ing the causes of its growth and development. Studies of increasing techni- 
cal sophistication continue to display contradictory results regarding the 


1 This article is part of a larger project supported by the Center for Urban Affairs 
and Policy Research at Northwestern University and by the National Science Founda- 
tion (grant SES 9108716), which also includes Susan Mayer and Jiirgen Kohl as 
collaborators. We thank CUAPR and NSF for financial support and our research 
assistants William Garber, Brian Gran, Heung-Sik Kim, Wayne Krimelmeyer, An- 
tonia Maioni, John Reynolds, Jorge Rodriguez, David Shulman, and Michael Trevi- 
thick for their help in assembling the data. We also thank Alex Hicks and Duane 
Swank for sharing data with us and for giving us advice in our data collection. Ggsta 
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relative importance of economic, demographic, and political variables. 
In this article we diagnose the sources of the impasse and offer some 
critical steps toward its resolution. It is largely due to differing operation- 
alizations of dependent and independent variables, which, in turn, result 
from an insufficiently elaborated theoretical framework. 

First, most studies rely on single indicators of welfare state effort, 
usually single-expenditure measures, rather than attempting to operation- 
alize different aspects of welfare states through the use of multiple indica- 
tors. The use of single indicators implies that all countries can be ranked 
on a single scale of welfare state effort and that the same factor or set of 
factors— be it industrialization, demographic structure, political competi- 
tion, or strength of organized labor and left parties or that of Catholic 
parties—determine a country's position on this scale. This practice pre- 
cludes consideration of the possibility that there might be different as- 
pects of welfare state effort, both among countries with high effort and 
those with low effort, and that these different aspects might have differ- 
ent causes. 

The possibility of multiple paths and patterns of welfare state develop- 


ment was identified in an early generation of welfare state research (Ste- ` 


phens 1979, pp. 99—101, 107, 123 ff.) and elaborated in the following 
generations. Of central importance for this elaboration has been the proj- 
ect centered at the Swedish Institute for Social Research, which collected 
data on the development of social citizenship rights in 18 OECD countries 
(Korpi 1989; Esping-Andersen 1990; Palme 1990; Kangas 1991). These 
researchers have demonstrated that the quality of citizens! rights pro- 
vided by welfare states with similar levels of expenditure varies greatly, 
as does the relationship between state and market allocation of welfare 
state benefits. Moreover, the variations in citizens’ rights, mixtures of 
state and market in the provision of welfare state benefits and distribu- 
tional outcomes are systematic and related to different historical and 
political determinants. Esping-Andersen (1990) put forth the notion of 
“three worlds of welfare capitalism"— social democratic, liberal, and 
conservative Catholic. Van Kersbergen (1991) has greatly extended and 
developed the analysis of the conservative Catholic *world," arguing 
that Christian democratic parties have their own distinctive welfare state 
project that may require high expenditure but has a different structure 


Esping-Andersen, Robert Erikson, Alex Hicks, Olli Kangas, Hanspeter Kriesi, and 
Duane Swank provided müch appreciated comments on earlier drafts of this article. 
Finally, we thank the AJS referees for their thorough and thoughtful comments. 
Correspondence should be addressed to Charles Ragin, Department of Sociology, 
Northwestern University, 1810 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60208. 
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and different distributional consequences from those of the project pro- 
moted by social democratic parties. 

Second, a major problem in existing quantitative studies has been 
deficient conceptualization and operationalization of an independent 
variable that plays a central role in much comparative historical research: 
state structure (e.g., see Skocpol and Amenta 1986; Weir, Orloff, and 
Skocpol 1988). Conceptually, the state has been treated as a collection 
of bureaucrats with more or less autonomy and more or less initiative or 
as an administrative structure with greater or lesser capacity. Alterna- 
tively, state effects have been conceptualized as policy legacies, that is, 
as precedents that have shaped the later forms and expansion of welfare 
state programs. To date, with a few exceptions, there has been a poor 
fit between these concepts and the measures used to operationalize them. 

Recent comparative historical work (e.g., Immergut 1992) has pro- 
posed a more theoretically fruitful way to treat the state, and this concep- 
tualization is also amenable to operationalization. The state is essentially 
a set of institutions that process pressures from economic interests and 
organized groups and produce binding decisions or policies. The nature 
of these institutions, or—in more colloquial terms—the “rules of the 
game," clearly shapes the potential for economic interests and organized 
groups to influence policy. Constitutions, in turn, lay down the nature 
of these institutions. Thus, it is possible to use constitutional provisions 
to operationalize aspects of state structure that are relevant to welfare 
state formation. Of particular interest is the degree to which relatively 
small groups or special interests can block legislation, or conversely, 
the degree to which narrow parliamentary majorities can push through 
legislation. 

In this article, we first review the main contending views in the litera- 
ture and identify the weaknesses in some of the major studies. We then 
outline our hypotheses, focusing particularly on why various independent 
variables should have different effects on different operationalizations of 
"welfare state effort" and on the effects of constitutional structure. We 
proceed to a pooled cross-sectional time-series analysis using different 
indicators of welfare state development and a new indicator of constitu- 
tional structure to test these hypotheses. The results of these analyses are 
then confirmed in a brief analysis of a wider set of dependent variables 
in a cross-sectional data set. Our analysis supports the arguments of 
Stephens (1979), Esping-Andersen (1990), and Van Kersbergen (1991) 
and shows that while both social democracy and Christian democracy 
promote high levels of expenditure, the social-democratic welfare state 
is less market conforming and more redistributive than the Christian- 
democratic welfare state. Also, we demonstrate that constitutional struc- 
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ture has very robust effects on welfare state effort, the first time this has 
been done in a broad, quantitative study. Our findings are consistent 
with the results of comparative historical research and help to elucidate 
some of the apparent contradictions in previous studies. 


THE STATE OF THE DEBATE 


In contrast to many other areas of macrosocial research,’ quantitative 
and comparative historical research on the development of the welfare 
state share a common set of theoretical concerns. Though various expla- 
nations: for the expansion of and variations among welfare states have 
been offered, three dominate the literature.’ According to the “logic of 
industrialism” explanation, both the growth of the welfare state and 
cross-national differences in "welfare state effort" are by-products of 
economic development and its demographic and social organizational 
consequences (Wilensky 1975). The “power resources" or “political class 
struggle" argument contends that the level of working-class mobilization 
and the strength of left parties are the primary determinants of the size 
and distributive impact of the welfare state (Korpi 1983; Stephens 1979). 
According to “state-centered” explanations, the structure of the state 
and the policy-making activities of bureaucrats (who are seen as relatively 
autonomous from the pressures of social forces) are the primary sources 
of international differences in welfare policy and are also responsible for 
the expansion of the welfare state through time (Heclo 1974; Weir et al. 
1988). 

Despite the fact that all three explanations have existed for at least a 
decade and have stimulated much empirical research, there is still a 
surprising level of inconsistency, not only between the findings of quanti- 
tative and comparative historical studies, but even among the findings 
of various quantitative studies. The quantitative studies have become 
increasingly sophisticated methodologically, but they still arrive at appar- 
ently contradictory conclusions. This is true even for studies that focus 
only on advanced industrial societies (the OECD countries) in the post— 
World War II period and use expenditure measures to gauge welfare 
state effort. Wilensky's early study (1976) found that the age composition 
of the population and corporatist-technocratic linkages, but not political 
factors, account for differences in welfare state effort. This contrasts 


? For example, research on democracy; see Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 
(1992, chap. 2). 

3 For recent reviews of this literature see Quadagno (1987) and Skocpol and Amenta 
(1986). Pescosolido (1989) provides a review of the literature and an extensive anno- 
tated bibliography. 
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with the findings of Cameron (1978) and Stephens (1979) showing that 
left-party strength had a very important impact. Wilensky (1981) coun- 
tered with the finding that Catholic party, not left party, governance 
explained cross-national difference in social expenditure. Subsequent 
studies failed to resolve the controversy centering around the relative 
importance of politics (see.Castles 1982; De Viney 1983; Hicks and Swank 
1984; Swank 1988).* 

A technical innovation, the pooling of cross-sectional and time-series 
data, promised to resolve the controversy as it reduced the intercorrela- 
tion.among the independent variables and greatly increased the degrees 
of freedom, thus enabling researchers to analyze simultaneously the effect 
of many more independent variables. This promise was not fulfilled as 
studies analyzing pooled data continued to contradict each other (cf. 
Pampel and Williamson [1988, 1989] and Pampel and Stryker [1988] 
with Hicks and Swank [1992] anid Hicks [1991]). Adding studies that use 
nonexpenditure-based measures of welfare state effort (Myles 1984; 
Palme 1990; Korpi 1989; Esping-Andersen 1990; Kangas 1991) serves 
only to increase the range of controversy. 

We identify three flaws in previous studies, which if corrected will go 
a long way toward resolving the controversy. The first is the choice of 
the dependent variable. The few efforts to date that compared different 
measures of the dependent variable all demonstrated that apparently 
contradictory results of earlier studies were, in fact, produced by the 
different measures used (Castles 1982; Young 1986; O’Connor and Brym 
1988; Palme 1990; Esping-Andersen 1990; Kangas 1991; Van Kersbergen 
1991). Moreover, some of these studies offered theoretical explanations 
for the observed differences.° Simply put, researchers with an interest in 
the welfare state as part of a broader pattern of state interventionism as 
well as those with an interest in the distributive effects of welfare state 
policy have employed measures that tap these dimensions of welfare state 
effort, and such measures are more strongly correlated with measures of 
class power resources than more narrow expenditure measures of wel- 
fare state effort. Thus, the first step toward resolution of the debate is 
a careful theoretical discussion of why various independent variables 
should have contrasting effects on different dependent variables. 

A second reason for continued disagreement is the high degree of in- 
tercorrelation among the major explanatory variables. Relatively small 
differences in the choice of time periods, measures for both dependent 
and independent variables, and pooled time-series versus simple cross- 
sectional designs produce relatively large differences in results. Two steps 


* See Uusitalo (1984) for an early review of such studies. 
š The results of these studies are discussed in the next section of this article. 
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can be taken to remedy this problem. First, one should attempt to test the 
hypotheses, when possible, on the pooled data with the largest number of 
time points in order to reduce the intercorrelation of the independent 
variables (i.e., assuming it is reasonable to assume uniformity over time 
in how the causes operate). This alone will not solve the problem. As we 
show below, even in the largest data sets with 31 time points for 17 
countries, multicollinearity is a problem. Multicollinearity remains be- 
cause the expansion in the number of cases is artificial—the additional 
observations are not independent. After all, countries differ very little 
from one year to the next. This problem is not addressed adequately in 
previous studies. For instance, only a few of these studies report the 
correlation matrix of the independent variables, and none of them exam- 
ines the tolerance levels of independent variables in multiple-regression 
analyses. Thus, a second step in this regard is to pay close attention to 
tolerance levels and other measures of multicollinearity and to delete 
offending independent variables based on statistical, substantive, and 
theoretical criteria. | 

A final reason for continued disagreement among these studies is the 
varying operationalization of independent variables. For some variables, 
the various operationalizations differ only slightly, and the measures are 
all plausible indicators (e.g., cf. Korpi’s [1989], Stephens’s [1979], and 
Wilensky’s [1981] measures of left government), but for others, measures 
have been used that bear little relationship to the concepts articulated in 
the theoretical literature and in comparative historical research. The vari- 
ous measures of state structure used in some studies are the most obvious 
example of this problem. Our solution here is to strive for.close correspon- 
dence between the proposed measure and the theoretical concept. A sin- 
gle, carefully constructed measure is far preferable to a composite index 
of convenient but inappropriate indicators. 


HYPOTHESES 


The distribution of political power.—On the basis of previous work 
(e.g., Stephens 1979; Castles 1982; Schmidt 1982; Korpi 1983; Esping- 
Andersen 1990) and our comparative historical analysis of the formation 
of major welfare state programs, we hypothesize first of all that the 
distribution of political power matters. The composition of the party 
system and the relative strength of parties with different constituencies 
and worldviews profoundly shape the nature of state intervention and of 
the resulting social and economic policies. The strong effect of social 
democracy was a central finding in the early wave of quantitative studies 
of the welfare state (Stephens 1979; Castles 1982; Schmidt 1982; Korpi 
1983), and some of these studies also found an effect of Catholicism on 
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welfare state expenditure (Stephens 1979; Wilensky 1981). In more recent 
studies the effects of Christian democracy have received particular atten- 
tion. (Esping-Andersen 1990; Van Kersbergen 1991). 

Strength of left parties, particularly of social democratic parties allied 
with strong trade union movements, has been shown to have a positive 
effect on welfare state expenditures, mainly for goods and services (Cas- 
tles 1982), and to have greater redistributive consequences than Catholic 
sponsorship of welfare state expenditure (Stephens 1979). These findings 
are consistent with the known tendency of the social-democratic welfare 
state to bypass the market precisely in order to counteract inequalities 
stemming from position in the labor market. It bypasses the market by 
extending rights to free or subsidized goods and services and to transfer 
payments to people qua citizens. Accordingly, if measures of the quality 
of social rights are used rather than measures of expenditures, the effects 
of union and left-party strength are even stronger (Myles 1984; Korpi 


` 1989; Palme 1990; Esping-Andersen 1990; Kangas 1991). Expanding the 


supply of subsidized goods and services outside the market requires an 
expansion of the work force in the public sector and thus of general 
public sector expenditure. Furthermore, social democratic parties and 
labor movements seek to shape the labor market itself to maintain full 
employment, which may lead to a further expansion of public expendi- 
ture. Growing public expenditure, in turn, calls for increases in taxation, 
if persistent budget deficits are to be avoided. 

Christian democracy, or center-left coalitions, also have been shown 


. to have a positive effect on welfare state expenditure, but primarily for 


transfer payments and with less redistributive impact (Wilensky 1981; 
Castles 1982; Stephens 1979; Esping-Andersen 1990; Van Kersbergen 
1991). Under these political constellations, transfer payments are typi- 
cally market conforming and thus reproduce inequalities stemming from 
position in the labor market, rather than reducing them. This pattern 
is anchored in a worldview that prioritizes the family, the subsidiarity 
principle, private property, and the market, a view typical of Catholic 
social doctrine (van Kersbergen 1991, pp. 100—113). Although this world- 
view and the policies consistent with it are primarily promoted by Catho- 
lic parties, Van Kersbergen (1991) shows that the Protestant-Catholic 
coalition in the Netherlands and the Christian Democratic party in 
Germany, which includes both Catholics and Protestants, produced sim- 
ilar welfare state patterns. In contrast to social democracy, Christian- 


$ The subsidiarity principle holds that the state should not perform any functions that 
a lower-level entity, such as the family or the local community, can perform. This 
principle was emphasized in the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Ann0; see, e.g., Van Kersbergen (1991, p. 110). 
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democratic parties seek to ameliorate the suffering resulting from inequi- 
ties of the marketplace and to help the privileged maintain their position 
in the face of adversity or old age, rather than to replace or shape the 
market itself. Accordingly, public-sector expansion is less central, and 
expansion of transfer payments more central, to this political project than 
to the social-democratic project. Finally, this implies a lesser willingness 
to expand taxation. Italy, where Christian democracy has been dominant 
in the post-World War II period, is an extreme case of hiding the costs 
of social security and incurring large budget deficits (Ferrera 1984, pp. 
274-75). 

Our hypotheses, then, specifically state that incumbency of left-wing 
parties is associated with (1) overall expansion of the public economy, (2) 
the decommodifying effect of welfare state provisions (i.e., their quality 
with regard to an individual’s ability to maintain his or her standard of 
living when not participating in the labor market), and (3) redistributive 
effects, as indicated by the post-tax, post-transfer income distribution 
and the redistributive effect of direct taxes and transfers. In contrast, 
incumbency of left-wing parties should be (1) less associated with social 
benefits expenditure and (2) less associated than that, even, with transfer 
payments. Incumbency of Christian-democratic parties should be associ- 
ated with these factors in a different pattern. It should be associated (1) 
primarily with direct transfer payments, (2) somewhat less with overall 
social benefits expenditure, (3) even less with overall expansion of the 
public economy and taxation, and not associated with either (4) quality 
of social rights to allow maintenance of one’s living standard outside the 
labor market or (5) redistributive effects of taxes and transfers. 

In much of the literature, strength of social democracy is used as an 
indicator of the mobilization of working-class power (e.g., Korpi 1983). 
An alternate indicator is strength of the labor movement, conceptualized 
as the density, political unity, and centralization of union organization. 
Accordingly, we expect measures of labor-movement strength to show 
similar effects to those of left-party incumbency across the dependent 
variables. Some authors have also argued that working-class power mo- 
bilization results in a corporatist pattern of interest representation, in 
which the state and strong peak associations of labor and capital engage 
in tripartite negotiations (e.g., Stephens 1979; Korpi 1983). An alternative 
view holds that corporatism is a result of openness of the economy (Kat- 
zenstein 1985). Without entering into the debate about the social origins 
of corporatism, we simply note that past studies have shown that corpo- 
ratism is highly correlated with strength of social-democratic parties and 
labor movements (Hicks and Swank 1992). Accordingly, we expect mea- 
sures of corporatism also to show similar effects across our dependent 
variables. 
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State structures.—Clearly, the distribution of political power is only 
one among many factors that influence the formation of welfare states, 
albeit a crucial one. Our second major hypothesis is that certain aspects of 
constitutional structure impede social reform. In comparative historical 
studies of the welfare state, the role of the state has occupied a prominent 
role for quite some time. This line of thinking was inspired by Skocpol’s 
(1979) work on revolution, which focused on the structure of the state 
per se. The welfare state literature in the “statist” tradition, by contrast, 
has covered at least six very distinct phenomena. 

The first two, the policy-making activities of bureaucrats and the ef- 
fects of past policy, were emphasized in Heclo’s (1974) comparative study 
of Britain and Sweden. These features have proved impossible to opera- 
tionalize in quantitative studies. Indeed, it is difficult to see how one 
could construct anything but post hoc “predictions” to explain why bu- 
reaucrats in one country might promote certain policies more than bu- 
reaucrats in another, and whether bureaucrats and other political actors 
will respond to policy legacies in a progressive or a conservative direc- 
tion.’ Early studies frequently measured the policy legacies argument by 
some variant of the social insurance program experience (SIPE) index, 
which cumulates the number of years a country has had of each of five 
social security programs. The index was originally proposed as a measure 
of welfare state effort (Cutright 1965) and arguably is itself a product of 
previous social and political forces, demographic pressures, and state 
structures. Thus, we drop this measure from the analysis and offer an 
alternative in the next section. 

A third focus is on political parties; yet, parties are not part of state 
structure proper, but rather a product of the interaction between state 
structure and underlying social cleavages (Lipset 1963). Fourth, it is fre- 
quently argued that state autonomy encourages welfare state develop- 
ment. In their study of the determinants of interstate differences in relief 
expenditure during the Depression in the United States, Amenta and 
Carruthers (1988) offered a plausible measure of state autonomy. A sim- 
ple dichotomy measured the presence or absence of rule-making authority 
of the state labor commissioner in safety laws. We were unable to repli- 
cate this in the cross-national data, but it represents a promising innova- 
tion to which we will return in the conclusion. 

Two related features of state structure proper that appear in this litera- 


7 In some of this literature, there is an assumption that bureaucrats will be progressive. 
Our comparative historical research questions this. For example, in perhaps the most 
intensive social policy struggle in postwar Sweden, that over the supplementary pen- 
sion plan in the 1950s, state bureaucratic agencies came out as overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the Social Democrats’ reform (Classon 1986, p. 72; Heclo 1974, p. 237). 
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ture are the bureaucratic capacity of the state and the degree of state 
centralization. Weir et al. (1988) contend that the lack of bureaucratic 
capacity was an important impediment to the development of social pol- 
icy in the United States in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. How- 
ever, by the post-World War II period, the period covered by most 
quantitative studies, all of the advanced capitalist states had the capacity 
to institute health and pension insurance and educational systems, the 
three programs that account for most welfare state spending. 

We are left, then, with the degree of state centralization, and it is this 
aspect of state structure that quantitative analysts have attempted to 
measure. Unfortunately, most of these measures appear to have been 
dictated by data availability, and the fit between available measures 
and the concepts proposed in the comparative historical and theoretical 
literatures has not been very good. Studies with pooled data using a 
single or a series of single indicators of centralization yielded few signifi- 
cant results (Pampel and Williamson 1988, 1989; Korpi 1989). Recent 
attempts to develop more reliable measures of state centralization have 
resorted to factor analysis of multiple indicators of centralization (Pampel 
and Stryker 1988; Hicks and Swank 1992). Unfortunately, the validity of 
the resulting measures appears suspect as the indicators include plausible 
measures of centralization such as revenue centralization and absence of 
federalism, along with dubious measures such as variants of the SIPE 
index or government employee share of total employment. Moreover, 
these two studies yield contradictory results. 

We suggest that it is more fruitful to move in a different direction. 
First, the proposed measure should attempt to operationalize the concept 
developed in the theoretical and comparative historical literature in the 
most straightforward fashion possible. Second, to avoid confounding 
the measure with the dependent variable or other independent variables, 
the measure should operationalize relatively invariant features of the 
state. We base our measure on two recent comparative historical studies 
(Immergut 1992; Maioni 1992),? which provide interesting systematic 
analyses of the effects of constitutional structure on social policy forma- 
tion (also see Weir et al. [1988, pp. 16 ff.] for reference to some of these 
factors). 

In a comparative study of health insurance in Switzerland, France, and 
Sweden, Immergut argues that political institutions decisively shaped the 
ability of different groups to activate power resources and influence the 
making of health-insurance policies. She emphasizes the importance of 
centralization and insulation of executive power from parliamentary and 


* At the time of writing Maioni (1992) was available only in manuscript form; thus, 
citations refer to the pages of the manuscript. 
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electoral pressures as a precondition for the implementation of reforms 
that significantly modify the status quo (1992, p. 64). Where power is 
dispersed in representative institutions, relatively small interest groups 
are able to block reform legislation, a situation that greatly favors main- 
tenance of the status quo and allows, at most, incremental reforms. The 
perception of such opportunities for veto, in turn, induces interest groups 
to be more intransigent in the pursuit of their demands (1992, p. 65). 
The Swedish system, with an executive assured of parliamentary support 
delivered by disciplined parties, represents one polar case in her analysis; 
the Swiss system, with a collegial multiparty executive, changing parlia- 
mentary majorities, and, above all, the institution of the popular referen- 
dum, represents the other.’ 

Maioni (1992), in her study of health-insurance politics in the United 
States and Canada shows that the lobbying power of the medical associa- 
tion was weaker in Canada because of the existence of parliamentary 
government. She argues that parliamentary government encourages 
party discipline, which means that entire parties need to be influenced 
(pp. 339—43). In contrast, in the American presidential system parties 
have remained weak political organizations and individual members of 
Congress can be lobbied because they depend primarily on their own 
fund-raising capacities and have few incentives to put party directives 
above the interests of their wealthy supporters. One can extend this argu- 
ment by observing that among countries with parliamentary government, 
party discipline is likely to be stronger in those with proportional repre- 
sentation than in those with single-member districts. The single-member- 
district system further puts some distance between party directorates and 
individual elected members because the latter’s constituency support is 
an important factor in their election. The polar opposite to the American 
case would be an electoral system based on proportional representation 
and:party determination of individuals’ position on the list. Such a sys- 
tem, as in Sweden or Norway, provides maximum incentives for party 
discipline and thus minimizes the opportunities for special-interest lob- 
bying. 

These two studies provide several strong leads for the development of a 
more general conceptualization of a key attribute of states: constitutional 
structures favorable or inimical to reform. It is our hypothesis that those 
features of constitutions that make it difficult to reach and implement 


? Besides providing for compulsory referendums on certain legislation, the Swiss con- 
stitution also provides the option for any interested parties to collect signatures and 
force a popular vote on other legislation. Most of these referendums have resulted in 
defeat of the proposed legislation. For the function of referendums and their conserva- 
tive impact, see Neidhart (1970). 
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decisions on the basis of narrow majorities—and that, conversely, let 
minority interests obstruct legislation—will impede far-reaching reforms 
in social policy, especially reforms that might benefit the underprivileged 
majority. Thus, we hypothesize that aspects of constitutional structure 
that disperse political power and offer multiple points of influence on 
the making and implementation of policy are inimical to welfare state 
expansion and will be negatively associated with our various measures 
of welfare state effort. These aspects include federalism, presidential gov- 
ernment, strong bicameralism, single-member-district electoral systems, 
and provisions for referenda.!9 

Policy legacies.—A further factor in welfare state formation that is 
generally treated as an aspect of state influence is the legacy of previously 
instituted policies. These legacies work in several ways: they promote 
growing expenditures, they provide organizational models and institu- 
tional set-ups for new programs, and, among those groups privileged by 
existing programs, they create resistance against egalitarian reform. As 
Alber (1982, p. 52) argues, once established, welfare state programs ma- 
tured and required growing expenditures independent of new legislative 
actions. As the insured risks spread, more people fulfilled the legal re- 
quirements to receive benefits, and rising wages called for higher benefits 
to maintain relative levels of protection. 

A number of authors have argued that the efforts of absolutist regimes 
to co-opt the growing working class along Bismarckian lines affected 
later welfare state development (Flora and Alber 1981; Esping-Andersen 
1990). Such welfare state policies introduced by absolutist regimes were 
corporatist and segmented; that is, they treated different occupational 
groups differently and thus reproduced inequalities created by the labor 
market. State employees in middle and higher ranks were treated best; 
white-collar workers were treated better than blue-collar workers and, 
among the blue-collar workers, the most strategically located and the best 
organized, such as miners and metalworkers, were treated preferentially. 
Once such differential schemes were established, it became exceedingly 


10 One of the reviewers objected to our inclusion of proportional representation (PR) 
in the scale measuring minority veto power on the grounds that PR facilitates minority 
party representation. This misses the point of our index as we attempt to identify 
points of entry in the political system for influential minority groups to block legislation 
favored by narrow electoral (or public opinion) majorities. Proportional representation 
is generally accompanied by high party control over nominations and thus by stronger 
coherence of disciplined parties. In PR systems with party control over closed lists, 
revolts of backbenchers, such as those in the British system where there are single- 
member districts, are extremely rare. Thus, special interest organizations, such as 
associations of medical professionals, insurance companies, or beneficiaries of special 
welfare state programs have to lobby entire parties rather than individual politicians, 
which is a much more difficult task. 
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difficult to unify them and equalize benefits. Rather, later welfare state 
expansion tended to build on existing programs. Two cases in point are 
the German and the French experiences after World War H, when plans 
to establish a unified and comprehensive social insurance system failed 
due to the resistance of groups privileged under the old system (Hockerts 
1980; Galant 1955). Accordingly, policy legacies of absolutist regimes 
should be associated with higher expenditure but lower levels of redistri- 
bution. We include a measure of these important legacies in our analysis. 
The specific operationalization we use is discussed below. 

Logic of industrialism and related causes.—Although the theoretical 
debate has often been phrased in terms of “politics versus logic of indus- 
trialism,” accepting the importance of constitutional structures and the 
distribution of political power does not require rejection of the proposi- 
tion that economic and social variables also have an impact on welfare 
state formation. It is theoretically plausible that rising affluence of a 
society facilitates an expansion of welfare state expenditures. However, 
the empirical research contains apparently contradictory findings. Most 
cross-sectional studies of affluent countries do not show any effect of 
GDP per capita on welfare state expenditure, while cross-sectional stud- 
ies of a broader group of countries, and studies that pool cross-sectional 
and time-series data on affluent countries, do. This difference is almost 
certainly due to the restricted range of variation in cross-sectional studies 
of affluent countries. We expect results in line with previous analyses of 
pooled data. With regard to demographic variables, once pension and 
health care programs have been instituted, it is obvious that a higher 
percentage of elderly people in the population should cause increased 
expenditures. | 

The level of unemployment also influences public expenditures in sev- 
eral ways, depending on the programs in place. Higher unemployment 
causes higher expenditures for unemployment compensation; where early 
pension programs for unemployed people exist, it causes an increase in 
pension expenditures, and where governments pursue active labor mar- 
ket policies, it raises the costs of such policies. Thus, we also expect 
unemployment to be related to our expenditure measures. Because infla- 
tion triggers cost-of-living adjustments of benefits in many of the coun- 
tries under study, we expect inflation to be positively related to expendi- 
ture. Military expenditure is hypothesized to have a positive relation to 
the size of the total public sector, but to be negatively related to transfer 
payments and social benefit expenditure due to a “guns for butter” trade- 
off (Russet 1970; Wilensky 1975, pp. 74-80). 

In addition to the variables for which we have formulated clear 
hypotheses, we have also included in our analysis a number of variables 
from other studies, in order to be able to control for the effects of these 
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variables and to comment on the findings presented in these studies. The 
additional variables include economic openness, voter turnout, and strike 
activity. We discuss their operationalization in the section that follows. 


THE DATA 


In our data collection, we attempted to (1) assemble a pooled data set 
with the maximum possible data points, (2) replicate the operationaliza- 
tion of the independent and dependent variables used in the principal 
quantitative studies over the past two decades, and (3) add our own 
versions of the variables that we considered to have been poorly opera- 
tionalized in previous studies. 

We focus our attention on dependent variables that purport to measure 
overall welfare state effort.!! We have selected three measures (see table 
1). First, we use the most commonly employed expenditure measure, the 
ILO measure of social security benefits (SSBEN), which includes transfer 
payments and many but not all in-kind welfare benefits (e.g., medical 
care but not housing or education). Second, we use a somewhat narrower 
measure, the OECD's measure of transfer payments (SSTRAN). Third, 
at the other end of the spectrum, we use total revenue (GREVGDP) of 
all levels of government, a measure of the size of the total public sector.” 
All measures are expressed as a percentage of GDP. Seventeen of the 19 
advanced industrial countries that have been democracies since World 
War II are included in the analysis. New Zealand and Luxembourg are 
excluded because of missing data for some of the variables. The dates 
chosen for each dependent variable were governed by data availability 
and consistency of reporting. We also list in table 1 the independent 
variables that appear in the analyses presented here. Our data base in- 
cludes a very large number of independent variables, virtually all causal 
variables—or close variants—found in previous studies to be related to 
welfare state effort.’ 

Of special importance to this study are two party political variables: 
left-party government share (LEFTCAB) and government share of all 


ll We have already conducted a similar preliminary analysis of pensions. At a later 
stage in the project, we will add analyses of health care and labor market policies. 
These analyses will include a coding of legislation at five-year intervals as well as an 
analysis of data on expenditure. 

2 We choose total revenue rather than total expenditure because the available time 
series are longer for total revenue, and the two series parallel each other closely. 

13 For example, leftist government composition is measured by Cameron (1978, 1984) 
by the percentage of cabinet portfolios held by leftist parties. His measure, though 
not identical, is clearly very close to ours, and thus we did not include it in our data 
set. 
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TABLE 1 
VARIABLES 
Mnemonic Description 
SSTRAN ....... Social security transfers as a percentage of GDP (OECD) 
SSBEN ......... Total social security benefits expenditure as a percentage of GDP (ILO) 
GREVGDP .... Current receipts of government as a percentage of GDP (OECD) 
H EE Military expenditure as a percentage of GDP 
CORP ,......... Lehmbruch’s (1984) classification of countries according to degree of 
corporatism 
LEFTCAB ..... Left government share, scored “1” for each year when the left is in 


government alone, scored as a fraction of the left's seats in parlia- 
ment of all governing parties’ seats for coalition governments, cumu- 
lative score 1946 to date 


CDEMCAB ... Religious parties’ government share (same coding procedure as for 
LEFTCAB) 

UNEMP ........ Percentage of total labor force unemployed 

UNION ......... Union membership as a percentage of total wage and salary earners 

VTURN ........ Voter turnout 

GDPPC ......... Gross domestic product per capita in U.S. dollars 

OPEN ........... (Imports + Exports GDP 

OLD! 5seseievt Percentage of the population more than 65 years old 

CPI sti ua. e Inflation, percentage increase in the consumer price index 

CONSTRCT .. Constitutional structure (see text) 

AUTHLEG .... Political regime in the late 19th century (see text) 

STRIKES ...... Working days lost per 1,000 workers 


DECOMMOD  JDecommodification score (Esping-Andersen 1990) 
SOCIALSM ... Socialist regime attributes of welfare states (Esping-Andersen 1990) 


GINI ............ Gini of disposable income, after tax and transfers, based on Luxem- 
bourg Income Study data (Mitchell 1991) 
REDIS .......... Measure of redistribution effected by direct taxes and transfers, based 


on Luxembourgh Income Study data (Mitchell 1991) 





Christian-democratic (primarily Catholic) parties (CDEMCAB). The full 
party data contained in our data set includes percentage of votes and 
percentage of parliamentary seats of parties categorized according to 
seven different political tendencies. We adopted Castles and Mair's 
(1984) left-center-right classification with some modifications and addi- 
tions and then subdivided the center and right parties into three catego- 
ries: secular, Catholic, and other Christian (Protestant and mixed). We 
examined all of these variables in the analysis; the two listed in table 1 
proved to be the most powerful predictors of welfare state effort. We 
expected cabinet share variables to be more powerful predictors of wel- 
fare state effort than the percentage of votes or seats, because cabinet 
share measures direct influence on policy. From the previous theoretical 
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literature and empirical studies and our own comparative historical stud- 
ies, a case could be made that either Christian democracy or the centrist 
party is the more important variable in determining welfare state effort. 
We experimented with various combinations of center, right, and Chris- 
tian-democratic parties and subgroupings of them (e.g., centrist Christian 
democracy, rightist secular). Our empirical analyses revealed that the 
findings for Christian democracy (right and center, Catholic and Protes- 
tant) were strongest and most robust; thus we report these results. 

We measured “corporatism” with Lehmbruch's (1984, pp. 65—66) cat- 
egorization of countries into four different degrees of corporatism 
(CORP). For the purposes of this analysis, the categories “pluralism” 
and “concertation without labor" were collapsed because, although they 
differ in their modes of interest representation, they are both noncorpo- 
ratist. Lehmbruch's description of the remaining categories indicates that 
the degree of corporatism is basically a function of the degree of integra- 
tion of organized labor into the policy-making process. We consider 
Lehmbruch's measure superior to the available alternatives. Corporatism 
refers to a pattern of policy-making in which highly centralized interest 
groups, primarily labor and capital, meet with the state to strike bargains 
over broad social and economic policy, including state expenditure, taxa- 
tion, and wage policy. Of the available measures only Lehmbruch's scale 
and Katzenstein's dichotomous categorization attempt to measure the 
policy-making process directly. Other indicators measure the precondi- 
tions for corporatism, either bargaining centralization (Stephens 1979) or 
union centralization (Headey 1970; Wallerstein 1989a). We prefer Lehm- 
bruch's measure to Katzenstein's because our comparative historical re- 
search indicates that Katzenstein misclassifies Switzerland (as corporatist) 
and Finland (as noncorporatist). “ 

We use the percentage of wage and salary workers organized into 
unions as a measure of union strength (UNION, from Ebbinghaus and 
Visser 1992).^ Working-class militancy as expressed by strike rates is 
frequently used as an operationalization of the theoretical tradition repre- 
sented by Piven and Cloward (1972), which argues that direct protest 
action is the most effective political tool for the lower classes. Our mea- 
sure uses ILO data on working days lost per 1,000 workers (STRIKES). 


14 The corporatism measure used (like all available alternatives) is inaccurate in that 
it does not vary through time, though in reality corporatism and its prerequisites do. 
The current research project of Lange, Wallerstein, and Golden (1991) promises to 
produce much more accurate measures, but these will not be available for several 
years. 


15 An alternative and equally plausible measure multiplies density by union centraliza- 
tion. However, this procedure greatly increases collinearity of the union and corporat- 
ism measures. 
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We operationalize openness of the economy as imports plus exports as a 
percentage of GDP, based on IMF data (OPEN). 

On the basis of the work of Maioni (1992) and Immergut (1992) and 
our own comparative historical analysis, we developed a measure of the 
degree to which a constitution provides for entry points for minority 
interest groups to block social legislation (CONSTRCT). This index as- 
sesses constitutional provisions that obstruct rule by narrow majorities 
(or conversely give minorities the oportunity to veto legislation), and we 
scored countries using the information and classifications presented by 
Lijphart (1984). The five items that form the index are (1) strength of 
federalism (“high,” “medium,” or “low”); (2) existence of presidental- 
ism (yes or no); (3) electoral system with single member districts versus 
proportional representation (“single member districts,” “modified pro- 
portional representation,” or “proportional representation”); (4) strength 
of bicameralism (“high,” “medium,” or “low”); (5) importance of refer- 
enda (“high or low”). The index is additive (see table 2).!* 

Hicks and Swank (1992) and Esping-Andersen (1990) employ a mea- 
sure of absolutism coded according to Rokkan (1970, chap. 3). The coun- 
tries were classified in three categories: strong absolutism, weak absolut- 
ism, and no absolutism. We felt uncomfortable with this measure because 
Rokkan's typology refers to the 1700s, well before the working class 
became a major concern of political elites. We developed an alternate 
measure of late 19th-century political regimes (AUTHLEG) based on 
work on democracy (Rueschemeyer et al. 1992, chap. 4). The countries 
are divided into three categories: full democracies, parliamentary govern- 
ments without full working-class suffrage, and “neoabsolutist” govern- 
ments in which the principle of cabinet responsibility to the parliamen- 
tary majority had not yet been established. 

The two main variables from the logic of industrialism argument, level 
of development and demographic structure of the population, are opera- 
tionalized as in other studies as GDP per capita (GDPPC) and percentage 
of the population more than 65 years old (OLD), both based on OECD 
data. Inflation is measured by the percentage change in the consumer 
price index (CPI), based on IME data. Unemployment (UNEM) is mea- 
sured by the percentage of the total labor force that is unemployed, on 
the basis of UN statistics. 

Pampel and Williamson (1989) resurrect a line of thought rooted in 
studies of U.S. politics that argues that party competition and voter 
. turnout should be associated with higher levels of public spending to aid 


!5 Our simple additive approach to the measurement of constitutional structure 
weights the items with three categories greater than the items with two categories. 
Equal weighting of items does not alter the pattern of results we report. 
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the underprivileged (ep, see Key 1949; Sharkansky and Hofferbert 
1969). The importance of voter turnout can be argued on theoretical 
grounds, as lower participation rates indicate that lower socioeconomic 
strata, which are most in need of welfare state transfers and services, 
are underrepresented among the politically active. Thus, we include their 
measure in our study. The impact of party competition is more question- 
able theoretically because the degree of competition depends on the differ- 
ent ideological positions of the various parties and the formation oí politi- 
cal blocs. We examined Pampel and Williamson’s measure of party 
competition and found it inadequate to capture the differences in party 
competition among countries. Moreover, we did include it in some regres- 
sions and found little or no impact (see Huber, Ragin, and’ Stephens 
1991). Therefore, we do not examine its effects in this study." 

We hypothesize that measures of working-class power should be more 
strongly related to measures of social rights extended by welfare state 
programs and to redistribution effected by such programs than to welfare 
state expenditures per se. According to our hypotheses, Christian democ- 
racy sould exhibit the reverse pattern. Measures of redistribution and 
social rights are available only in cross-sectional data, and in the case of 
the measures of income inequality and redistribution, strictly comparable 
measures were available only for 10 of the 17 countries in our study. 
Given the small number of observations for these measures, we limit 
ourselves to an examination of correlation coefficients. We include two 
of Esping-Andersen's (1990) measures for the social rights extended by 
welfare state legislation, the indices of decommodification and socialist 
regime attributes. The decommodification index (DECOMMOD) com- 
bines features of three welfare state programs: pensions, sickness benefits, 
and unemployment benefits. The features are earnings replacement ratios 
of minimum and standard benefits, contribution requirements, extent of 
relevant population covered, and length of time for which benefits are 
available. The index of socialist regime attributes (SOCIALSM) combines 
measures of universalism and average benefit equality. To investigate 
post-tax, post-transfer inequality and redistribution, we use measures 
drawn from Mitchell’s (1991) analyses of the Luxembourg Income Study 
(LIS) data. 


ANALYTIC STRATEGY 


Multicollinearity.—Given the problem of multicollinearity in this data 
set, we begin with an examination of the correlations among the indepen- 


17 Comiskey (1991) presents more plausible party competition scores, but only for 13 
of the 17 countries analyzed here. 
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dent variables, presented in table 3. A key concern of the political class- 
struggle theory is a cluster of variables: openness (OPEN), union strength 
(UNION), left-party rule (LEFTCAB), and corporatism (CORP), which 
Czada (1988) has shown to be related in a systematic fashion. The theo- 
retical and comparative historical literatures argue that these are causally 
connected to each other. Economic openness has been hypothesized to 
be related to union density (Stephens 1979) and corporatism (Katzenstein 
1985). High union density is favorable for incumbency of left-wing parties 
and vice versa (Kjellberg 1983; Stephens 1979; Wallerstein 19896). Eco- 
nomic openness, strong union organization, and left government have 
been argued to be preconditions for corporatism (Katzenstein 1985; Ste- 
phens 1979; Wallerstein 19892; Western 1991). 

Examination of tolerance levels reveals serious multicollinearity when 
all variables are included in the equation. Union strength (UNION) ex- 
hibits the lowest tolerance level, .109, indicating that 89% of the varia- 
tion in this variable is explained by the other independent variables in 
the data set. Because of this multicollinearity, several variables exhibit 
inflated and unstable regression coefficients across different regressions 
when the years included or the variables included are different. The 
following procedure was followed in determining which variables to de- 
lete from the equation. Our aim was to produce minimum tolerance levels 
of .25 and thereby eliminate the inflation of regression coefficients and 
reduce the instability of the coefficients across equations for different 
time periods. Our bases for elimination rested on both statistical and 
substantive criteria. Statistical criteria were the level of tolerance of the 
variable and how its elimination from the analysis affected the tolerance 
levels of the remaining variables. In addition, we favored retention of 
variables for which there was strong comparative historical evidence that 
the variable in question (and not the alternative highly correlated vari- 
able) was directly related to the dependent variable. 

The first decision was straightforward: union strength (UNION) was 
eliminated because it had the lowest tolerance level and because compar- 
ative historical evidence indicates that its effect on social welfare legisla- 
tion operates largely through social democracy (LEFTCAB). The elimi- 
nation of unionization (UNION) increased the tolerance levels of social 
democracy (LEFTCAB) and reduced the inflation of the coefficients of 
both social democracy and openness (OPEN). This still left us with unac- 
ceptable tolerance levels and instability of coefficients. Statistically, the 
next candidate for elimination was corporatism (CORP) because it had 
the lowest tolerance level of the remaining variables and its elimination 
substantially increased the tolerance levels of social democracy (LEFT- 
CAB) and openness (OPEN) and reduced the instability of LEFTCAB 
coefficients across different time periods. Moreover, the corporatism mea- 
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sure suffers from greater measurement error than the other two measures 
because the degree of corporatist bargaining varies through time within 
countries but the measure does not. From the point of view of the theoret- 
ical and comparative historical literatures, however, the elimination of 
corporatism was less desirable because most of the discussions of the 
effect of openness on public expenditure argue that openness operates 
through corporatist bargains (which compensate labor’s wage restraint 
with an expanded social wage). Nevertheless, because elimination of 
OPEN left us with more serious multicollinearity than elimination of 
CORP, we chose the latter course of action. We simply caution the reader 
that our results should not be taken as demonstrating that corporatist 
bargaining is not causally related to the level of social expenditure. Part 
of the effects of openness and social democracy shown below may include 
the effects of corporatism. 

Estimation technique.—We use generalized least squares (GLS) tech- 
niques to estimate the models that follow. Pooled cross-sectional time- 
series models suffer from two kinds of correlated error—country specific 
(the same country is observed at many time points) and time specific (all 
countries are observed over the same span of years). Correlated errors 
distort computation of standard errors in ordinary least squares (OLS) 
regression, which, in turn, voids the use of confidence intervals and tests 
of significance (Stimson 1985). Most of the studies in political science and 
sociology that use pooled data sets follow the lead of Stimson (1985) and 
estimate GLS models correcting for country-specific error, using either 
fixed effects or “error components” models. Stimson, in turn, follows 


the lead of the econometrics literature, where researchers pool time series " 


from several countries primarily to overcome the problem of insufficient 
length of time series for individual countries. This literature is mostly 
interested in dynamic processes, or in changes over time, and it treats 
time series for several countries essentially as a substitute for a longer 
time series for a single country. Thus, in this literature stable differences 
between countries are primarily treated as error to be controlled, and 
fixed effects are estimated for countries (e.g., via country dummy vari- 
ables). 

However, in our analysis we are as interested in pooling cross sections 
as in pooling time series; in other words, we are interested both in differ- 
ences among countries and in differences over time. Accordingly,: we 
consider it a mistake to use only a single estimation strategy. We are 
interested in the stable differences among countries—and in adjusting 
for some of these differences with error components models; also we are 
interested in changes over time—and in adjusting for some of these uni- 
form longitudinal changes with error components models (e.g., uniform 
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changes that resulted from the contraction oí the global economy in the 
1970s). 

Consider, for example, the effects of constitutional structure, one of 
our main independent variables. During the post-World War II period, 
constitutional structure varied little over time in advanced industrial de- 
mocracies, but differed very much among countries. Accordingly, we 
want to examine these country differences in the analysis. In the case of 
other variables, for example governance by social-democratic or Chris- 
tian-democratic parties, we are interested both in the longitudinal effects 
of length of incumbency of these parties on welfare state effort and in 
enduring differences among countries dominated by one or the other 
party. Thus, we want to adjust alternately for country-specific and for 
time-specific error, using error components models, and for both types 
of error. 

Our general strategy in the data analysis is to (1) estimate baseline 
OLS models, (2) estimate GLS models, adjusting for country-specific 
error, (3) estimate GLS models, adjusting for time-specific error, and (4) 
estimate GLS models, adjusting for both country-specific and time- 
specific error.? The consequences of different kinds of error adjustment 
can be seen across the four different estimation techniques, ranging from 
no adjustment to adjustment for both types of error. Generally, we have 
greatest confidence in independent variables that maintain consistent ef- 
fects across the four estimation techniques. When an effect is not consis- 
tent, it is useful to assess the impact of estimation techniques that elimi- 
nate or magnify the effect. ? 


RESULTS 


Our hypotheses concern not only the effects of the independent variables 
on welfare state effort, but also the differential impact of the independent 
variables on the various measures of welfare effort. Thus, we will discuss 


5 While using different estimation strategies increases confidence in findings, pooled 
cross-sectional time-series models all assume that causal processes are uniform through 
time and across cases. Generally, the broader the scope of an analysis (including both 
time and space), the less plausible this assumption. 

P The most frequently recommended alternative estimation strategy is to use fixed 
effects for countries and Parks-Kmenta correction for autocorrelation (see Stimson 
1985). With fixed effects for countries it is impossible to examine the impact of vari- 
ables that are constant, or nearly so, over time (e.g., constitutional structure). Thus, 
when we used this estimation technique, the effects of variables we consider important 
could not be assessed directly. Nevertheless, our findings using this alternative estima- 
tion strategy parallel those that we present. 
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the regression results by examining the effects of independent variables 
across the three dependent variables, comparing their effects in tables 
4—6. Table 4 shows the results for social security transfers as a percentage 
of GDP (SSTRAN), table 5 shows the results for social security benefits 
as a percentage of GDP (SSBEN), and table 6 shows the results for total 
government revenue as a percentage of GDP (GREVGDP). 

We begin with Christian democracy (CDEMCAB). As hypothesized, 
Christian democracy has a very strong effect on transfer payments, a 
somewhat weaker but nonetheless powerful effect on the ILO social secu- 
rity benefits measure, and modest though inconsistently significant effects 
on total government revenue. Social democracy (LEFTCAB) exhibits 
precisely the reverse pattern. In the regression analysis of government 
revenue, social democracy is the most important explanatory variable 
when adjusting for country-specific error or for both country-specific and 
time-specific error. If adjustments for time-specific error alone are used, 
it is the fourth most powerful explanatory factor. When adjusting for 
country-specific or for both country-specific and time-specific error, it also 
shows very strong effects on total social security benefits, and somewhat 
weaker effects on transfer payments. When adjusting for time-specific 
error, however, the effect of social democracy on benefits becomes insig- 
nificant, and on transfers it becomes weakly negative. These contrasting 
findings for Christian democracy and social democracy provide strong 
confirmation of our refinements of the political class-struggle argument. 

The strength of social democratic parties (LEFTCAB) varies in the 
opposite way from proportion of the population older than 65 years old 
(OLD) when adjusting for time-specific and country-specific error with 
two of our dependent variables. Adjusting for country-specific error re- 
duces the effect of population older than 65 years on transfers and social 
benefits, whereas adjusting for time-specific error does the same for 
strength of social democracy. This pattern is in part a result of the fact 
that the zero-order correlation between the two variables is .71 (see table 
3), one of the highest correlations in the data set.?? Given the high correla- 
tion between these two variables, separating their effects is difficult in 
this data set. Moreover, we do not intend to dismiss the effect of either 
of these variables. We return to this issue in the conclusion. 


20 This is extremely surprising given that, unlike the variables in the “size complex,” 
there is no obvious theoretical reason for the two variables to be so highly related. It 
is also disappointing as one would have hoped that increasing the N by pooling cross 
sections and time series would eliminate such high correlations between apparently 
unrelated variables, a problem that arises frequently in cross-sectional data on so few 
countries. Here we also see one key to why the previous quantitative analyses have 
so often resulted in such different conclusions: two central variables designed to opera- 
tionalize very different theoretical traditions are very highly correlated. 
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TABLE 4 


POOLED TIME-SERIES REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL SECURITY TRANSFERS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF GDP (OECD), 1956-88 


ESTIMATION TECHNIQUE 


GLS 
GLS GLS (Both Country 

OLS (Country) (Time) and Time) 
Military expenditures ......... 2261 — 3415 3546 — .1673 
MID u EE 2.9007 — 3.1466 4.7068 — 1.5392 
Population over 65 years ..... 6495 .4144 .5570 .1130 
OLD SE 8.3102 3.6728 7.5267 .9957 
Unemployment rate ........... 2460 .3205 .2324 .3131 
UNEMP ween 6.4673 9.6627 5.8287 9.1373 
Consumer price index ......... .0853 .0589 — .0439 — .0172 
CPI ta ex ied iiss 3.1456 2.9307 — 1.3220 —.7268 
Voter turnout ................... .0171 —.0181 .0217 — .0122 
VIURN iy s san asia 1.3256 — .9988 1.7810 — .6993 
Strike rate ....................... — 2.5866 — 2595 — 2.7976 — .4429 
STRIKES ........................ —6.3151 —.7972 —7.1132 —1.4196 
Christian-Democratic ......... .2771 .2586 .2680 .2558 
Cabinet CDEMCARB .......... 14.3817 9.9181 14.7860 10.1650 
Trade/GDP ....................-. .8071 2.9056 .6276 2.5024 
OPEN oussesbesoveuseess isa tds 1.3306 3.2609 1.0830 2.8512 
Authoritarian legacy .......... — ,8665 — .6589 — .8480 —.57090 
AUTHLEG ..................... — 4.9532 — 1.3776 — 5.1448 — 1.1870 
GDP per capita ................. .0002 .0001 .0003 .0002 
GDPPC 55. niece n vut 8.5359 4.4390 8.4796 6.6512 
State structure .................. — .6885 —.1925 — .8652 — .4259 
CONSIRCT .................... — 7.9812 — 1.0060 — 10.3410 —2.2194 
Left party ........................ — .0485 .1303 — .0676 .1197 
Cabinet LEFTCAB ........... — 1.8751 4.4335 — 2.7397 4.2966 


NOTE.—Unstandardized regression coefficients are reported in the first line of each row; the second 
line reports associated t-statistics. The R? for the OLS equation is .785. 


Qur measure of constitutional structure (CONSTRCT) is highly sig- 
nificant and consistent in almost all of the equations, except, as expected, 
in those that adjust for country-specific error, where its effect is reduced. 
This pattern was expected because constitutional structures in our set of 
countries vary little over time. Our results for constitutional structure 
offer very strong evidence that state structures have an important effect 
on social spending. 

Contrary to the results of cross-sectional studies of welfare effort in 
advanced countries, our analysis shows that gross domestic product per 
capita (GDPPC) has a significant and strong effect on all of the dependent 
variables. The increased variation in the independent variable is certainly 
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TABLE 5 


POOLED TIME-SERIES REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AS A 
PERCENTAGE, OF GDP (ILO), 1956-86 








ESTIMATION TECHNIQUE 





GLS 
GLS GLS (Both Country 

OLS (Country) (Time) and Time) 
Military expenditures ......... .2062 —.3549 .2424 —,3132 
MIL u E p ipee ERES 2.3325 — 2.6496 2.7347 — 2.2907 
Population over 65 years ..... .8623 .6536 8411 .5801- 
OLD: su Z uu mas v eee rh eor 9.7305 4.3038 9.5620 3.7858 
Unemployment rate ........... .3487 .4469 .3459 .4401 
UNEMDP: EE 7.4211 9.9979 7.1049 9.5332 
Consumer price index ......... .1403 .1359 .1180 .1182 
Ge) ME a ree nC AR 4.4216 5.2674 3.3669 4.1815 
Voter turnout ................... .0599 .0494 .0622 .0532 
NTURN NEE 4.0306 2.1697 4.2143 2.3345 
Strike rate ....................... — ,8659 .3533 — .9204 .3195 
STRIKES ........................ — 1.8862 .8690 — 2.0004 7851 
Christian-Democratic ......... .1709 .1743 .1662 .1724 
Cabinet CDEMCAB .......... 7.4370 5.0972 7.2970 5.0491 
Trade/GDP ...................... .8977 — .1083 .9889 — .0261 
OPEN cse enters 1.2679 — .0949 1.4001 — .0228 
Authoritarian legacy .......... .1756 — .3071 .2081 — .2708 
AUTHLEG ..................... .8736 —.5544 1.0441 —.4856 
GDP per capita ................. .0004 .0002 .0004 .0003 
GDPPG osos EN 9.2564 5.3956 9.3226 $.7838 
State structure .................. —.6255 — .5013 — .6633 — 5433 
CONST RG DP ¿¿¿Zusasuss ias. — 6.1194 — 2.2020 — 6.5000 — 2.3687 
Left party ......... eene .0696 .2523 .0607 2480 
Cabinet LEFTCAB ........... 2.2587 6.3418 1.9774 6.2639 


NOTE.— Unstandardized regression coefficients are reported in the first line of each row; the second 
line reports associated (-statistics. The R? for the OLS equation is .822. 


responsible for this finding, and the results are strong and consistent. 
Adjusting for country-specific error reduces the effects of GDP per capita, 
suggesting that it is not primarily rising affluence over time that accounts 
for increased welfare state effort. Instead, it is the difference between 
more affluent and less affluent countries that makes it easier for the 
former to increase welfare state expenditures. A plausible interpretation 
is that the more affluent countries are those with higher labor productiv- 
ity, whereas the less affluent countries are those with lower labor produc- 
tivity and, consequently, greater pressure to compete in the international 
economy on the basis of lower wage costs. Accordingly, the latter are 
less able to afford generous welfare states. 
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TABLE 6 


POOLED TIME-SERIES REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT REVENUE AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF GDP (OECD), 1960-88 








ESTIMATION TECHNIQUE 





GLS 
GLS GLS (Both Country 

OLS (Country) (Time) and Time) 
Military expenditures ......... 1.0172 .1182 1.2166 .5581 
8 DTP E 6.4405 .4927 7.9179 2.3447 
Population over 65 years ..... .6493 .9773 .5142 .4863 
OLD eene 4.3958 4.7655 3.6500 2.3355 
"Unemployment rate ........... .2875 .4460 .2949 .4478 
UNEMP ......................... 4.2233 7.6389 3.9775 7.3831 
Consumer price index ......... .1060 .1176 — .0474 .0532 
CPP ME 2.1660 3.4182 — .7528 1.2661 
Voter turnout ................... .0639 .0663 .0726 .0769 
VTURN .......................... 2.6934 1.9575 3.2028 2.3371 
Strike rate ....................... —1.1959 .8391 — 1.7442 .1618 
STRIKES ........................ — 1.6294 1.4817 — 2.4475 .2958 
Christian-Democratic ......... .0723 .1122 .0594 .0890 
Cabinet CDEMCAB .......... 2.0975 2.1545 1.8159 1.7556 
Trade/GDP- un zu aou sos 2 4.4907 2.2555 4.3364 1.5675 
OPEN ............................ 3.9881 1.3311 3.9808 .9205 
Authoritarian legacy .......... —.1456 —1.5256 — .0697 — 1.2988 
AUTHLEG ..................... — .4449 — 1.5014 — .2241 — 1.2400 
GDP per capita ................. .0004 .0002 .0006 .0004 
GDPPC (uui per esten t 8.2617 4.3301 8.3662 6.4699 
State structure .................. — .9808 — 1.1165 — 1.2396 — 1.6185 
CONSTRGT .................... — 5.9808 — 2.5861 — 7.6929 — 3.6629 
Left party ........................ .3557 .4501 .3235 .4120 
Cabinet LEFTCAB ...... 7.5595 8.3158 7.1140 7.9970 





NoTEe.—Unstandardized regression coefficients are reported in the first line of each row; the second 
line reports associated ¢-statistics. The R? for the OLS equation is .793. 


As hypothesized, unemployment (UNEMP) also increases spending. 
Not only does unemployment affect unemployment compensation, it af- 
fects other welfare spending, such as early pensions, labor market policy 
outlays, and so on. It is not surprising, therefore, that unemployment 
shows strong effects on all three dependent variables. 

The CPI has modest but significant effects when adjustments are made 
for country-specific error. This suggests that the effect of CPI is felt 
mostly within individual countries over time. Voter turnout (VTURN) 
and openness (OPEN) have very modest but often inconsistent effects on 
the dependent variables. Worker militancy (STRIKES) was inconsistent 
in its effects, incorrectly signed, or not significant. 
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Our measure of the Bismarckian effect, AUTHLEG, has small, often 
not significant, and inconsistent effects on the dependent variables. An 
alternative operationalization, a dichotomy classifying countries' late 
19th-century political regimes as “constitutionalist-dualist monarchies” 
or parliamentary regimes, following Flora and Alber (1981), performed 
no better. The legacies of this period may have an effect on the structure 
of social programs, as Esping-Andersen contends, but, by the post— 
World War II period, they do not appear to affect spending levels. 

Finally, table 7 displays correlations, using cross-sectional data for 
1980, of the most important independent variables with our three depen- 
dent variables (SSTRAN, SSBEN, and GREVGDP), two of Esping- 
Andersen’s social rights measures, decommodification (DECOMMOD), 
and socialism (SOCIALSM), a measure of post-tax—post-transfer income 
distribution (GINI), and a measure of the effect of direct taxes and trans- 
fer payments on income distribution (REDIS; see Mitchell 1991). The 
pattern of correlations among the dependent variables and Christian de- 
mocracy (CDEMCAB) and social democracy (LEFTCAB) is the same 
we found for the expenditure data in the regression analyses using the 
pooled data, thus further supporting our hypotheses. Social democracy 
(LEFTCAB) and unionization (UNION) increase in correlational 
strength as we move from the narrower expenditure measures, transfers 
(SSTRAN) and benefit expenditures (SSBEN), to the broader one (gov- 
ernment revenue [GREVGDP)) and on to the measures of social rights, 
decommodification (DECOMMOD) and socialism (SOCIALSM), income 
distribution (GIND, and income redistributed via taxes and transfers 
(REDIS). Christian democracy (CDEMCAB) shows precisely the oppo- 
site pattern. 


DISCUSSION 


Our results confirm key contentions from all three of the principal expla- 
nations of welfare state expansion and variation. Moreover, these results 
are largely consistent with the comparative historical research conducted 
as part of our wider project. Power-resources theory is generally sup- 
ported by our findings on the impact of politics and the distribution of 
political power among parties with different ideological positions and 
worldviews, particularly about the various measures of welfare state ef- 
fort. Both social-democratic and Christian-democratic incumbency are 
important predictors of welfare state effort, and, as predicted, their ef- 
fects vary across the dependent variables. Social democracy was associ- 
ated strongly with overall size of the public sector, less so with social 
security benefits, and even less so with straight transfer payments. In 
fact, in the GLS model with the most extensive adjustments, for both 
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country-specific and time-specific errors, social democracy was the most 
important explanatory variable for government revenue. The same was 
true if we only used adjustments for country-specific errors. This finding 
suggests that social-democratic incumbency over extended periods of time 
opens up the possibility for major intervention in economy and society 
via an expansion of the public sector. 

Christian democracy showed the opposite pattern. This difference re- 
flects the more limited conception of the appropriate role of the welfare 
state vis-a-vis the market held by Christian-democratic parties, which 
entails a greater reliance on transfer payments, a deemphasis of the provi- 
sion of subsidized goods and services, and weak active labor market 
policies. The commitment of social democracy to the correction of ine- 
qualities created by the market finds its reflection in an expanded public 
sector; the commitment of Christian democracy to a protection of the 
position in the labor market acquired by individuals and families from 
such adversities as sickness and old age is reflected in large transfer 
payments. 

The cross-sectional correlations between incumbency of the two differ- 
ent types of parties and various measures of quality of the welfare state 
and of its redistributive impact provide further support for this interpre- 
tation. Left incumbency (which in practice means social-democratic in- 
cumbency because Communist parties participated in government only 
briefly in the immediate post-World War II period) shows significant 
correlations with measures of income distribution and redistribution, 
with decommodification, and with socialist regime attributes; none of 
the parallel correlations with Christian-democratic incumbency is sig- 
nificant. The measure of decommodification combines the generosity of 
minimum and standard benefits with the conditions for receiving these 
benefits; thus, these correlations suggest that the social-democratic wel- 
fare state aims at protecting the largest possible portion of the population 
with generous benefits for low- and medium-income groups. The typical 
Christian-democratic welfare state, by contrast, is segmented, and it 
tends to reproduce social inequalities, not reduce them. Different occupa- 
tional groups have different insurance schemes, with different contribu- 
tion requirements and different benefits. 

The comparative historical research conducted as a part of our larger 
research project shows that these statistical associations indeed reflect 
causal patterns. The examples of Germany and Italy provide excellent 
illustrations. In both countries, left parties enjoyed a period of strength 
immediately after World War II and put demands for unified national 
social insurance schemes squarely on the agenda. However, as the right 
and the center regained strength and the Christian-democratic parties 
captured governmental power alone or in coalition with other center-right 
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parties, they sided with groups that had been privileged under the old, 
segmented welfare state schemes and opposed the proposed reforms. In- 
stead, the old schemes were revived and expanded, inequalities were 
solidified, and private providers of services such as health care were 
favored over public providers (see, e.g., Hockerts 1980; Ferrera 1984, 
1986). 

Whereas the effect of Christian democracy clearly supports the “poli- 
tics matters” perspective, its relationship to the power-resources school 
requires some further discussion. One might argue that Christian- 
democratic parties represent a cultural deviation from secular center and 
right parties, and that a left-center-right conceptualization is the only 
appropriate one for the power-resources approach because that concep- 
tualization represents a direct translation of class interests into parties’ 
constellations. However, this assumes that there is only one possible 
appropriate articulation of “objective” social-class interests. As has been 
argued elsewhere (Rueschemeyer et al. 1992, pp. 53—57), class interests 
are socially constructed. In the case of countries with strong Catholic 
churches, significant numbers of wage and salary earners were socialized 
to perceive their interests as served best by a multiclass party with an 
explicit Christian appeal and strong Catholic influence. Christian- 
democratic parties typically have strong bases among farmers, the petite 
bourgeoisie, professionals, and even sections of the haute bourgeoisie, in 
addition to wage and salary earners, and they advocate class compromise 
and class harmony in their internal operation as well as in their approach 
to governing. If we consider the entire class coalition represented by 
particular Christian-democratic parties, it is arguable that the Christian- 
democratic welfare state with its emphasis on security rather than redis- 
tribution is as faithful an articulation of the class interests of these groups 
as any other combination of parties representing the same groups. 

The results of the statistical analysis also provide strong support for 
our hypothesis regarding the impact of constitutional structures on wel- 
fare state expenditure and therefore for state-centered explanations of 
welfare state variation. Given the consistency of its effect in our analysis, 
which is based on data for 17 countries over a large number of years, 
constitutional structure should also show an effect in other data sets and 
prove to be more robust than previous measures of state structure. What 
we tap with our measure is the ability of minorities to block legislation 
or, conversely, the ability of relatively narrow political majorities to in- 
troduce significant innovations in welfare state policy against the resis- 
tance of powerful minorities in society. 

Comparative historical evidence provides particularly impressive illus- 
trations if we take extreme cases, Switzerland and the United States at 
one end and Sweden at the other. In Switzerland, successive waves of 
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legislative initiatives for improvements in welfare state programs were 
blocked either in preparliamentary negotiations by interested groups who 
threatened a referendum, or by the small upper house where cantons are 
equally represented regardless of size, or by referendums themselves. 
Since it is well known that referendums have a high chance of success 
in defeating proposed legislation, just the credible threat of forcing a 
referendum often enables interest groups to block major reform legisla- 
tion in preparliamentary or parliamentary proceedings (see Neidhart 
1970; Sommer 1978). In the United States, welfare state issues have been 
put on the agenda less frequently, but any observer of American politics 
can provide numerous examples of policies that failed passage because of 
opposition generated by lobbies in either house who represented narrow 
interests or by the president. A prominent example is the role of the 
American Medical Association in blocking proposed health-insurance re- 
forms. In Sweden, by contrast, the comprehensive social democratic/ 
trade union pension reform of 1958 was opposed by almost all interest 
groups and government agencies. Out of 89 bodies commenting on the 
government’s proposal, only five (one of them LO, the trade union central 
organization itself) were favorable to the union proposal. Nevertheless, 
it was passed by the next parliament, by a majority of a single vote (Heclo 
1974, p. 237), and it became one of the cornerstones of the expansion of 
the Swedish welfare state. 

Logic-of-industrialism theory would appear to be supported by our 
findings on the effect of both the population of the aged and GDP per 
capita on social spending. The analysis of the pooled data makes it clear 
that having the aged as a large proportion of the population increases 
spending. What is at issue is how to interpret this result, a topic we 
address in the conclusion when comparing our results with those of oth- 
ers. As expected, GDP per capita has highly significant and strong effects 
on the dependent variables in our analysis. Our results confirm previous 
analyses of pooled data on advanced countries and of cross-sectional data 
on countries at very different levels of development. Contrary to our 
expectations, adjusting for country-specific error reduces the effect of 
GDP per capita in the GLS model, while adjusting for time-specific error 
does not. This can be interpreted as indicating that there are large and 
persistent differences between more affluent societies and less affluent 
ones with regard to their welfare state efforts, which are a product of 
their positions in the world economy, in addition to a somewhat more 
modest tendency for all the countries to increase welfare state effort with 
rising affluence. Thus, the results for GDP per capita may lend more 
support to a world-systems or international political economy expla- 
nation of welfare state variation than to a logic of industrialism expla- 
nation. 
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CONCLUSION 


The contrasting effects of social democracy and Christian democracy 
explain why previous studies came to contradictory conclusions. Wilen- 
sky (1981) used the ILO measure of social security benefits expenditure 
and concluded that Christian democracy rather than social democracy 
was the main political force promoting welfare state development, while 
Cameron (1978) and Stephens (1979) used total revenue and concluded 
that social democracy was more important for expanding the welfare 
state and the larger public economy. We have argued that there are 
good theoretical reasons for expecting this outcome and the results of our 
quantitative analysis show that this pattern can be extended to a wider 
range of dependent variables. Measures of the redistributive impact of 
welfare states and of their impact on the position of labor vis-à-vis market 
forces reflect the organizational strength of wage and salary earners and 
the strength of social-democratic parties. 

Turning to the more recent studies using pooled data, all of which use 
the ILO measure as the dependent variable, our results demonstrate that 
Pampel and Williamson’s (1988, 1989) and Pampel and Stryker’s (1988) 
contention that political party incumbency has little effect on the social 
benefit expenditure is a product of the exclusion of Christian democracy 
from their analysis. The addition of Christian democracy not only shows 
the strong effect of that political tendency, but it also reveals a modest 
effect of social democracy that was suppressed by the absence of Chris- 
tian democracy from their analysis. Though Hicks and Swank (1992) do 
not include Christian democracy in their regressions, they do include a 
wide range of governmental and political opposition constellations that 
may serve as a proxy for it. They produce results roughly comparable to 
ours for the ILO measure. 

As far as the impact of the proportion of the population older than 65 
on welfare state effort is concerned, one aspect of this effect is virtually 
indisputable: the presence of large population of aged will automatically 
result in high spending on pension and health-care programs, which, 
together, make up a large proportion of transfer payments and social 
security benefits expenditure. What is disputable is whether the aged act 
as an interest group that is autonomous from party politics and whether 
a large population of them will result in higher spending above and 
beyond this automatic effect, as Pampel and Williamson (1988, 1989) 
contend.^' Our comparative historical analysis does not support the view 


21 The social rights literature would appear to promise to answer to this question 
because population aging does not automatically affect social rights. Unfortunately, 
the studies using this data are contradictory on this point (cf. Esping-Andersen 1990, 
p. 129; and Palme 1990, chap. 5). 
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that the aged frequently form interest organizations independent of party 
politics. The United States, due to its lack of disciplined parties and its 
system of age-based welfare entitlements (Myles and Quadagno 1991), is 
perhaps the only country where an independent lobby of the aged is 
important. Elsewhere political organizations of the aged, where they 
have any influence, are largely-creations of political parties. On the other 
hand, our studies do indicate that parties recognize the elderly as an 
important voting block and fashion electoral appeals designed to attract 
the aged (e.g., for Sweden see Elmér [1960] and Feldt [1991]; for Ger- 
many see Hockerts [1980]). Yet, the question remains whether parties 
would offer more generous concessions to the elderly if the proportion of 
the population older than 65 were, say, 20% rather than 15%. The results 
of our statistical analysis of pension spending per aged person (Huber 
and Stephens 1993) suggest otherwise, as they show no effect of the size 
of the aged population on the dependent variable. It may be that the 
positive effect of the potential electoral power of the aged is neutralized 
by the fact that large pension programs provide opportunities for signifi- 
cant savings through relatively minor adjustments (e.g., delayed in- 
dexing). Or conversely, the financial cost of having a large aged popula- 
tion makes programs supporting this population a target for cuts at the 
same time that a large aged population constitutes a political force for 
resisting such cuts. A 

Though our findings for the effect of GDP per capita on welfare state 
effort might seem to support a simple logic-of-industrialism interpreta- 
tion, rooted in a modernization framework, we think that they can be 
interpreted better in the framework of a rival theoretical tradition: world- 
system theory. As our GLS models suggested, it is less rising affluence 
over time that facilitates welfare state expansion than it is being among 
the richer countries. The world-system perspective argues that core coun- 
tries are characterized by high wage/high price production, which implies 
that they have a stronger tax base to finance generous welfare states than 
(former) semi-peripheral countries with lower wage/lower price pro- 
duction. ) | 

We would like to end with some reflections on fruitful directions for 
further research. On the issue of the impact of state structure, our study 
indicates that the weak and inconsistent effects of measures of state struc- 
ture in previous studies may be due to poor operationalization and defi- 
cient underlying conceptualization of the independent variable. Our mea- 
sure of constitutional structure, which was developed in close dialogue 
with previous comparative historical research, did show strong and ro- 
bust effects on the dependent variables. However, it taps only one of a 
number of relevant dimensions of state structure, and other measures 
might be constructed. One promising direction for future research would 
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be to follow the lead of Amenta and Carruthers (1988) in developing a 
cross-nationally valid measure of state autonomy. Ideally such a measure 
should tap aspects of the variations in bureaucratic autonomy provided 
by country constitutions or other relatively invariant legal structures. 
This would avoid the problematic causality that plagues a number of the 
current measures of state structure. 

Recent work by Pampel and Stryker (1988) and Hicks and Swank 
(1992) breaks new ground in attempting to capture the dynamic and 
interactive effects of state structures, social organizations, political par- 
ties, and political institutions. Christian democracy and multiple mea- 
sures of the dependent variable, including measures of socia] rights as 
they become available, need to be brought into this type of analysis. 
Our comparative historical research indicates that Christian-democratic 
parties are most likely to be pushed toward generous welfare state expen- 
ditures if they are in political competition with a strong left that can 
make a credible bid for participation in governmental (executive) power 
and if a strong labor movement is present. 

In a similar fashion, the interaction effect of “corporatism” and vari- 
ous party constellations might'be explored. For instance, it might be 
hypothesized that the greater ability of the Swedish and Norwegian left 
governments in the 1980s (as compared with those in Australia and New 
Zealand) to resist welfare' state rollbacks was due to the existence of 
corporatist bargaining in the two Scandinavian countries. In quantitative 
studies of the welfare state to date, corporatism has been treated as an 
Invariant feature of societies, parallel to state structure. It is not; it does 
vary through time, and, moreover, it is in part an outcome of several of 
the other independent variables generally included in analyses of this 
sort. Fortunately, as the results of Golden, Lange, and Wallerstein's 
(1993) project become available, researchers will be able to test more 
sophisticated interactive models that include temporally variant measures 
of corporatism. 

Following Pampel and Stryker (1988), state structure may be treated 
as a context variable with different effects in the presence of different 
actors. For instance, we would hypothesize that the characteristics of 
state structure that we have identified as conducive to vetoes on welfare 
state programs by special interests are particularly constraining on leftist 
incumbents. The existence of such veto points makes it difficult to trans- 
late left incumbency into universalistic and generous programs. By con- 
trast, these veto points might have little effect on the policies of rightist 
governments because the program of such a government is generally to 
preserve the status quo. ' 

Finally, as we have repeatedly emphasized, quantitative analysis of the 
welfare state needs to be brought into closer dialogue with comparative 
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historical work (Ragin 1987). The development of the constitutional 
structure measure was only the most obvious example of how this work 
was improved by such a dialogue. In addition, we have repeatedly drawn 
on our comparative historical analysis to suggest new hypotheses for 
testing in the quantitative studies and for new interpretations of the 
quantitative results. 
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Capitalist Democracies since 1960! 
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In the last generation, social scientists have made great advances in un- 
derstanding the forces behind the welfare state—or public social spend- 
ing and provision. Scholars have asked why those aided by the state get 
what they do in the ways that they do for a number of circumstances 
affecting income and life chances. Typically, the object of study has been 
the state’s efforts through spending or services to ameliorate routine and 
foreseeable predicaments that threaten income, such as those caused by 
old age, unemployment, ill health, disability, and industrial accidents. 
Often scholars have widened the focus to include programs aiding per- 
sons with family obligations and citizens having served in the military. 
Sometimes housing, nutritional, and educational needs have, been in- 
cluded, expanding the definition of the welfare state to encompass almost 
all domestic public spending. 

Researchers have explored many empirical settings to derive and ap- 
praise arguments about public social provision. Influential early work 
(e.g., Marshall 1963; Titmuss 1958; Peacock and Wiseman 1961) focused 
on post-World War II Britain’s adoption of comprehensive public social 
provision and the term the “welfare state.” These studies argued that the 
inevitable expansion of citizen rights or, alternatively, social solidarities 
forged in war promoted public social provision. Soon, however, social 
scientists began quantitative, cross-sectional studies of all the countries 
of the post-World War II world (e.g., Cutright 1965; Wilensky 1975) 
and typically found that socioeconomic “modernization,” notably indus- 
trialization and the aging of the population, underlay social spending 
progress. In addition, U.S. states were used as laboratories to test propo- 
sitions about social policy—mainly whether economic modernization or 
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political “pluralist” factors like electoral competition promoted policy 
innovation and spending (e.g., Dye 1966; Sharkansky and Hofferbert 
1969; Wright 1974). Inspired in part by Piven and Cloward (1971), later 
American studies focused on the impact of social protest on public policy 
(e.g., Isaac and Kelly 1981; Hicks and Swank 1983). Beginning in the 
1970s, there have been numerous case studies and close comparisons of 
the policy trajectories and fates of a few carefully chosen, rich nations 
(e.g., Rimlinger 1971; Heclo 1974; Flora and Heidenheimer 1981; Orloff 
and Skocpol 1984; Esping-Andersen 1985, 1990; Castles 1985; Amenta 
and Skocpol 1988; Baldwin 1990; Orloff 1993). In these later studies, 
economic factors were held relatively constant and divergences in the 
adoption of policy innovations and in the form of social spending systems 
have been explained by a range of factors, especially aspects of the state 
and political institutions such as the form and nature of bureaucracies 
and party systems. 

The main proving ground for theories of public social spending, how- 
ever, has been the postwar exerience of about 20 wealthy, democratic, 
capitalist countries. Begun in the middle 1970s (e.g., Stephens 1979), this 
work has centered on explaining social spending efforts (see Wilensky 
1975). By effort researchers have meant the share of income that a coun- 
try devotes to public social provision. In the last decade, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, and Denmark have stood near the top and the United States, 
Japan, and Australia near the bottom in rankings of the social spending 
efforts of rich democracies. According to the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) measure of public “social security” spending—old-age pen- 
sions, medica! care, unemployment and workers’ compensation, family 
allowances, public assistance, and related categories—Sweden, in 1982, 
devoted approximately 32% of its gross domestic product (GDP) to public 
social provision and Japan only about 10% (see Hicks and Misra, table 
3 above). The countries that have been among the leaders in the early 
1980s have also seen great increases since 1960, with Denmark more 
than tripling its spending efforts. Yet some countries that are ranked 
relatively low in 1982, such as Japan and the United States, have seen 
strong Increases in social spending activity since 1960, while the efforts 
of Australia, New Zealand, and Switzerland have remained relatively 
stagnant. 

Explaining continuities and changes in postwar spending efforts among 
capitalist democracies has been important for a number of reasons. Un- 
like all the countries in the world, the rich capitalist democracies have 
largely similar economic and political systems, which provides bound- 
aries for empirical propositions. Unlike the states of the Union, rich 
capitalist democracies vary greatly on numerous economic and political 
dimensions—economic health, openness of economies, type of political 
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institutions, variety of political party systems and regimes, level of social 
protest, and so on—as well as on social spending outcomes. Just as 
important are the excellent and voluminous data collected in the postwar 
period on these countries by various international organizations, espe- 
cially the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and the ILO. These economic and political data have been 
supplemented by the industry of various researchers, who have compiled 
data from the individual countries. This work has brought an expansion 
of the number of cases and thus the degrees of freedom available to test 
simultaneously numerous propositions. 

This informational territory has often resembled a battlefield, with 
researchers sending waves of hypotheses across it, hoping to claim sover- 
eignty for one theory or another (see Skocpol and Amenta 1986). Typi- 
cally, the rule of left-wing or “social democratic” political parties has 
emerged triumphant with the greatest explanatory power from regression 
tests (see, e.g., Shalev 1983). Nevertheless, factors derived from socioeco- 
nomic (e.g., Wilensky 1975), statist (e.g., DeViney 1983), pluralist (e.g., 
Pampel and Williamson 1988), social insurgency (e.g., Myles 1989; 
Hicks, Swank, and Ambuhl 1989), and Christian democratic (e.g., Wi- 
lensky 1981) theories have each won the occasional explanatory battle. 
No theory has yet won recognition as the sole legitimate solution, because 
proponents of theories that lose a test often claim that their ideas were 
unjustly undermined by unfair operationalizations or inappropriate an- 
alyses. 


CURRENT RESEARCH 


The papers included here by Alexander Hicks and Joya Misra and by 
Evelyne Huber, Charles Ragin, and John D. Stephens surpass previous 
studies, taking a more comprehensive, even-handed, and environmen- 
tally conscious approach to this contested empirical terrain. Each em- 
ploys a large base of cases—more than two decades’ worth of yearly data 
on 17 or 18 of the 19 rich, capitalist countries that have been democracies 
since World War II. In this respect, the industry of these researchers is 
unmatched. Both articles provide inclusive and integrated theoretical 
arguments about public spending outcomes and both “go the method- 
ological distance” to resolve contradictory findings rather than single- 
mindedly dispatching theoretical enemies. In both articles, the authors 
examine theoretical arguments and propositions derived from case studies 
and “small-n” comparative analyses of public spending innovations, as 
well as recycling arguments and measures from quantitative postwar 
analyses. Both attempt to make sense of previous research and to win 
confidence in current efforts by employing several sophisticated method- 
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ological and empirical strategies—especially by using multiple indicators 
of outcomes and different techniques of estimation. Huber et al. call 
explicitly for a resolution of conflicting findings in this literature, and 
Hicks and Misra have the same end in view. Because both groups have 
amassed more information than previously employed and because both 
are well versed in this literature and in quantitative methods, their goal 
Is within reach. 

Although the authors from both groups have been associated with the 
social democratic and other political conflict models, these studies in- 
cluded here transcend earlier loyalties. Both articles attempt to make 
sense of politics institutionally, a concern typical of small-z studies of 
social policy origins and researchers of the U.S. welfare state, such as 
Skocpol (1992) and Mayhew (1986). Hicks and Misra do so with their 
“infraresources”—or political situations structured in ways that might 
aid different political actors. Huber et al. provide an innovative concep- 
tualization and measurement of long-term constitutional structure, 
which, they argue, influences the ability of political regimes to enact 
policy. In both articles, the authors attempt to measure statist legacies— 
“bureaucratic paternalism” for Hicks and Misra, “authoritarian lega- 
cles” for Huber et al. And both examine economic factors, a concern of 
early quantitative research. 

The articles have different emphases. Hicks and Misra’s contribution 
centers on the political resources theory, which is reminiscent in sweep 
and scope to McCarthy and Zald’s (1977) resource mobilization theory 
of social movements. Hicks and Misra create theoretical bridges between 
contending political models, joining statist, pluralist, social democratic, 
and social protest propositions in a single framework. These authors 
make the plausible case that regardless of their diverse origins these 
hypotheses are not bound to incommensurable paradigms. Hicks and 
Misra distinguish different political actors and their bids for influence 
and connect them with the concept of resources. This model is pluralist 
in the widest sense, including more than narrow interest groups, and, in 
ranging beyond class actors, the theory does more than augment Korpi’s 
(1989) “power resource” theory. 

Huber et al. are chiefly concerned with making sense of previous re- 
search and do so in part by rounding up, without roughing up, the usual 
suspects among independent indicators. They also examine a number 
of different measures of public spending efforts and employ different 
estimation techniques. Huber et al. follow but go beyond Castles (1982), 
who conducted cross-sectional examinations of the correlations between 
numerous independent measures and welfare state outcomes. Like Hicks 
and Misra, Huber et al. examine the ILO-based measure of welfare state 
effort (see above). In addition, Huber et al. employ regression analyses 
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of a more restricted OECD count of transfer payments and a wider 
measure of the overall government revenues. They also examine correla- 
tions between key independent measures and measures of social rights, 
posttax and posttransfer income inequality, and economic redistribution. 
In their regression analyses, Huber et al. compare OLS results with mod- 
els correcting for country-specific errors, models correcting for time- 
specific errors, and models correcting for both. This methodological 
strategy illuminates stable differences among countries—as did early 
cross-sectional research—in addition to exploring the dynamic processes 
and changes in social spending efforts on which analyses with many time 
points have centered. 

This does not mean that Hicks and Misra settle for one measurement 
strategy or that Huber et al. dodge theory-building. Hicks and Misra’s 
article examines ILO’s public social security spending as a share in GDP, 
but they also look at percentage-change scores in this measure and in 
independent measures. This latter specification helps them elude stan- 
dard statistical problems. In addition, they explore numerous statistical 
interactions, which, among other things, serve as tests for the robustness 
of their findings. Similarly, the Huber et al. article has theoretical bite 
in arguing that theories of public social provision identify not only specific 
causal forces, but also particular outcomes, accounting in part for con- 
flicting findings. For instance, the social democratic model seeks to ex- 
plain public spending outcomes that liberate wage earners from the 
power of capital—the “decommodification” of their labor power (Es- 
ping-Andersen 1991) in the current social science vocabulary—not just 
general transfer payments. By contrast, Catholic party regimes should 
boost transfers and other social programs insofar as they do not threaten 
much redistribution. 


THE FINDINGS 


With such agreement in theoretical outlook, methodological inquisitive- 
ness, operational fairness, and concern for closure, it comes as no surprise 
that similarities in key findings abound. Despite somewhat different oper- 
ationalizations, both articles report a strong influence of left-wing govern- 
ment—the standard predictor of the social democratic model—on differ- 
ent forms of spending efforts. In their investigations, Huber et al. find, 
as expected, that left-wing governments have large effects on government 
revenues and redistributive spending—though the data for the latter are 
sketchy—as well as smaller effects on welfare state efforts through trans- 
fer payments. Hicks and Misra find a similar positive influence of left- 
wing government on their dependent measure, in both incarnations. 

All the same, both groups find strong evidence of statist and socioeco- 
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nomic influences. Huber et al. find negative effects across the board for 
political or constitutional structures that hinder slim electoral majorities 
from enacting policy and that abet obstructionism from small groups. 
Both articles report a positive effect of voter participation on most depen- 
dent measures, which suggests that practices and rules easing the regis- 
tration of voters and the exercise of the franchise spur social spending. 
In addition, Hicks and Misra find these statist catalysts to social spending 
efforts: government revenues as a share of GDP, bureaucratic paternal- 
ism, and, to a lesser extent, state centralization. As for socioeconomic 
factors, each paper finds numerous stimulants to spending: gross domes- 
tic product per capita, the percentage of aged citizens, the unemployment 
rate, and the price level. 

Even when the focus is the standard ILO measure of social security 
efforts, however, the two perspectives sometimes are at odds. N otably, 
Huber et al. find that Christian democratic parties drive spending, but 
Hicks and Misra find no robustly positive effect of “center” parties. 
Moreover, Hicks and Misra find that state centralization increases ef- 
forts, but Huber et al. do not. On another dimension of the state, Hicks 
and Misra's bureaucratic paternalism proves significant, but Huber et 
al.’s authoritarian legacies do not. There are also inconsistent results 
concerning protest: Hicks and Misra find that strikes and other working- 
class protest increase social spending and petty bourgeois protest slows 
it. Huber et al. find no particular impact of strikes. 

Some divergent results seem reconcilable. Huber et al.’s measure of 
constitutional structure overlaps with Hicks and Misra’s measure of state 
centralization, perhaps accounting for the poor performance of Huber et 
al.’s centralization measure. Hicks and Misra’s measure of bureaucratic 
paternalism combines a number of factors, one of which captures state 
bureaucratization, while the Huber et al. measure of authoritarian lega- 
cies concerns mainly historical hindrances to parliamentary institu- 
tions—a less likely catalyst for social spending. Huber et al. provide a 
plausible explanation for why Catholic party governments more strongly 
increase welfare state transfer spending than other parties often desig- 
nated “centrist.” This calls for a rethinking of the reasoning (see Castles 
and Mair 1984) behind the labeling of partisan political parties. Why 
findings on labor strikés are so divergent is less clear, though protest of 
all kinds may have greater impacts in noncorporatist political systems or 
in periods of economic decline, as suggested by Hicks and Misra. 


CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Impressive as they are, these articles are not above criticism, and each 
group has much further work to do on its research agenda. And even 
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with capitalist democracies, the richest dispensers of data, and even with 
the most generous-minded of researchers, informational limitations still 
hinder the appraisal of some theoretical claims. 

Because of its greater theoretical ambition, Hicks and Misra’s article is 
subject to more criticism, much of which is acknowledged in the article's 
informative footnotes. In this initial statement, the theory is not fully 
worked out, and the authors must decide what is included in it. For 
instance, the authors second-guess themselves on the role of close elec- 
toral competition, which is sometimes claimed, by way of “pluralist” 
argumentation, to advance the cause of social spending. Close elections 
are either a type of political resource or they are not. Simply because a 
measure has proved important in previous research (e.g., Pampel and 
Williamson 1988) is no good reason to incorporate it in the political re- 
sources theory. In any case, the proposition seems program- or welfare 
state-specific. One would expect the median voter to favor “solidaristic” 
or inclusive programs—that is, programs that might benefit the median 
voter. Moreover, at the heart of political resources theory are interactions 
between actors and different forms of resouxces. Although their analysis 
of the influence of actors and resources in corporatist and noncorporatist 
political systems is suggestive, the model demands more sustained think- 
ing about and specification of these contextual effects—— perhaps program 
by program. 

Hicks and Misra also need to distinguish better what is excluded by 
their theory. Propositions and measures logically linked to alternative 
theories are sometimes annexed to the political resources model. For 
instance, profits are considered an appropriate conceptualization of the 
political resources of capital. Yet to remain consistent with its conceptual- 
ization of other group actors, the theory should specify resources tied to 
political organizations of the Right—conservative political parties and 
capitalist-led political organizations such as the U.S. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Profit fits more easily into an economic theory of 
spending. Similarly, such indicators as economic growth and the percent- 
age of aged citizens seem better suited to socioeconomic theories, but are 
here pressed into service as measures of political resources. Às the authors 
note, they do not intend to provide a critical test of the theory, but they 
should ponder what might constitute one. An obvious alternative is a 
strictly socioeconomic model. 

The strength of the Huber et al.'s discussion is its many analyses of 
different welfare state efforts, but they sometimes oversimplify complex 
issues. In particular, their use of revenues as simply another measure of 
welfare state effort diverges from Hicks and Misra's treatment of it as 
an independent “infraresource” for spending efforts, for which it proves 
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a robust predictor. Taxation is a political issue in itself, and the form of 
most taxation systems were decided before 1960. These systems may 
have peculiar effects on revenue generation for reasons having little to 
do with public social spending policies. Perhaps revenues should be mod- 
eled as an intervening variable. Given their desire to resolve conflicts in 
previous research, it is difficult to fault Huber et al. for analyzing a 
measure that others (e.g., Cameron 1978) have employed as an indicator 
of the welfare state, but the strategy proves more rewarding for more 
straightforward outcomes. 

Some divergences in interpretation suggest that too many theoretical 
propositions are being represented by too few measures. Hicks and 
Misra, following standard pluralist theory, argue that the percentage of 
aged citizens in the population and the unemployment rate indicate the 
political influence of the elderly and the unemployed as groups. By con- 
trast, Huber et al. more plausibly view the percentage of aged citizens 
and the unemployment rate as controls, measures that isolate not the 
organized presence of the elderly or unemployed, but the character of 
social legislation, which typically grants benefits automatically to those 
of specific age or employment statuses. To appraise the political resources 
alternative would mean to create corresponding “interest group” mea- 
sures, which in turn would require extensive investigation and data col- 
lection. 

Similarly, the agreement about the impact of economic factors is not 
matched by a consensus over their meaning. Hicks and Misra are con- 
cerned with economic factors in part because they have an impact on 
political resources and in part because they reflect profits, which are not 
easily measured, but are expected to increase spending efforts. By con- 
trast, Huber et al. argue that economic level indicates position in the 
world system, separating core countries from semiperipheral ones, and 
their analysis demonstrates that cross-sectional differences in income are 
more important than changes over time in explaining social spending 
efforts. However, all 17 countries had presumably reached the core by 
1960, and thus their comparisons seem to be within the core rather than 
between the core and the semiperiphery. It is difficult to see how either 
group would counter arguments by logic-of-industrialization theorists. 
Measures sometimes converge on themselves, hampering parameter esti- 
mation and interpretation. As pointed out by Huber et al., left-party 
government is highly correlated with the percentage of aged citizens, an 
inexplicable association between key economic and political factors. As 
Huber et al. note and judiciously consider, the many correlations between 
open economies, corporatism, left-party strength, and union density also 
hinder multiple regression. 
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Statist propositions suffer disproportionately from data limitations. 
Huber et al.’s dismissal of some statist theoretical propositions seems 
based chiefly on roadblocks in data acquisition. The OECD publishes 
numerous economic statistics, the ILO publishes labor movement figures, 
and each country’s political history is an open book. It is more difficult 
to test propositions about the role of bureaucrats in public spending areas 
because no international organization—or independent researcher—has 
seen fit to collect systematic information about them in theoretically rele- 
vant ways. In addition, Huber et al.’s main political institutional mea- 
sure, constitutional structure, is open to contending interpretations. A 
federal system may indicate not only the veto possibilities of interest 
groups over policies as Huber et al. maintain, but also a conflict over 
authority among bureaucracies in charge of public social spending, as 
suggested by Hicks and Misra. 


WHAT THIS KIND OF RESEARCH CANNOT DO 


The authors have done us a great service in going far toward ending the 
conflict in quantitative studies of spending efforts in postwar capitalist 
democracies. Yet these articles are far from resolving the larger contro- 
versy over the determinants of public spending policy, and the main 
limitations of these articles have to do not with their few internal imper- 
fections, but with the inadequacies of this type of research. The history 
of rich capitalist democracies from 1960 through the early 1980s is far 
too restricted a pool of experience, and social spending effort is far too 
narrow an outcome, to make strong generalizations about social spending 
policy and to answer questions researchers have been asking. 

Overall spending efforts are of interest only to the extent that they 
capture phenomena sociologists want to understand. As Huber et al. 
demonstrate, it is difficult to get systematic evidence about the redistribu- 
tive disposition of these policies, not to mention their effects. Investigat- 
ing quantitatively the quality of different programs and systems requires 
entirely different dependent measures (see, e.g., Myles 1989; Ragin, 
forthcoming), which are typically unavailable for the number of time 
points used for overall spending efforts and required for strong quantita- 
tive tests. The research agenda of the present and future may impair the 
use of overall spending as an indicator of policy. Analyzing spending 
efforts for the elderly is reasonable, as pensions are generally relatively 
unrestricted cash payments, but spending efforts may not capture what 
we want to know about other programs. Notable here is health care, 
where larger layouts in money may indicate little about the quality of 
care, citizens’ rights, or the decommodification of labor power. 
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Moreover, very few of these countries developed new and large social 
spending programs since 1960. Thus this type of research cannot explain 
critical phenomena such as the timing and content of innovations in 
public spending. Insofar as general theories of public policy aspire to 
explain the initiation of policies as well as incremental increases in them, 
this research site has little to offer. As Hicks and Misra point out, studies 
such as theirs focus on incremental changes in already existing public 
policies—not innovations or why some policies get on or stay off the 
political agenda. This sort of criticism was applied to early pluralist 
studies of political power (e.g., Lukes 1974). Research on postwar spend- 
ing efforts cannot answer fundamental questions concerning why the 
systems are constructed the way that they are and what accounts for 
gaps in the networks of programs and innovations. 

Huber et al. overreach in discussing what they misleadingly call “the 
quantitative research on the welfare state,” when they mean quantitative 
research on spending efforts of rich, capitalist democracies since 1960. 
There have been numerous quantitative studies of groups of industrial- 
ized countries prior to the Second World War—a period that has the 
advantage of being able to address why countries adopted programs 
when they did (e.g., Hage et al. 1989; Schneider 1982; Collier and Mes- 
sick 1978). There have also been quantitative examinations of subna- 
tional units with extensive control over social spending policies, the states 
of the Union in particular (e.g., Amenta and Carruthers 1988; Steinmetz 
1990; Skocpol et al. 1993). If they are to avoid becoming historical foot- 
notes, theories of public spending will have to be configured to explain 
vast differences in old-age pensions between Arizona and Arkansas from 
1935 to 1955, as well as differences between Sweden and Switzerland 
from 1960 to 1980. 

Single-country experts may find inadequate the explanations provided 
by quantitative research on postwar capitalist democracies. For instance, 
this research does not much illuminate the impetus behind historical 
innovations and advancements in U.S. public spending policies (see, e.g., 
Skocpol 1992) or differences among states of the Union. As both articles 
show, U.S. spending efforts are hindered by its political institutions and 
restrictive practices concerning voter registration and voting. Yet these 
cross-national studies single out what is lacking rather than what is pres- 
ent in the U.S. setting. Social democratic and Catholic parties, isolated 
as cardinal forces behind social spending by Huber et al., are absent in 
the U.S. setting. Hicks and Misra suggest routes to social spending gains 
through interest group activity and protest, which, in noncorporatist poli- 
ties such as the United States, are presumed to be inferior functional 
equivalents to left-wing regimes elsewhere. This seems at best incom- 
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plete. Strike activity has little influence on social spending in the states 
(Amenta and Poulsen 1992), for instance, and the evidence about the 
impact of other forms of mass disruption is uneven (see Skocpol and 
Amenta 1986). 

The authors have done us a great service in going far toward resolving 
the controversy over conflicting findings in quantitative studies of spend- 
ing efforts in postwar capitalist democracies. In the next generation, 
advances in knowledge will continue to be made by case studies, close 
comparisons, qualitative comparative analysis, and quantitative analy- 
sis. Case studies and close comparisons of countries have been and will 
remain the main means for understanding the development of public 
spending policies and have provided numerous propositions and hypoth- 
eses for examination in quantitative data sets. It seems likely that only 
comparative historical research can untangle issues of causality for which 
quantitative indicators are too highly correlated to interpret, as in the 
examples given by Huber et al. Qualitative comparative analysis (Ragin 
1987), a relatively unexploited technique, seems suited for examining the 
kinds of interactions of actors, interests, and resources indicated by the 
political resources theory. In addition the method is better equipped than 
pooled time-series regression to assess causal heterogeneity and contex- 
tual effects—the likelihood that there are different routes to social policy 
gains and that actors and collective action will be differentially effective 
according to the political or economic setting. More quantitative research 
is needed, but mainly on new units of analysis, in different time periods, 
and sometimes focusing on the quality and efforts of individual pro- 
grams. 

To advance knowledge it is best to shed the attitude that propositions 
developed in other settings require “testing” on this data base to prove 
their worth. The overreliance on one kind of information brings to mind 
the old story about the man who has lost his keys in the night. As he 
searches for them beneath a streetlight, a passerby approaches, hears the 
story, and asks the searcher if he is certain that the key chain is nearby. 
The man admits that he thinks the keys were lost on the next block, but 
the “light is better here.” The analogy is not exact, but by combining 
their own considerable power with what has been made available by 
international organizations, the authors of these articles have uncovered : 
almost everything there is to find with these data. In the future, scholars 
of the welfare state will have to generate more of their own light in more 
empirically shadowy places, by way of data collection in different time 
periods and settings and by innovative research using all techniques in 
order to find the answers to questions about the origins, character, and 
quality of public policies. 
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Citizenship and Nationhood in France and Germany. By Rogers Bru- 
baker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. xiv + 270. 
$35.00. 


Geoff Eley 
University of Michigan 


Rogers Brubaker begins Citizenship and Nationhood in France and Ger- 
many with the striking difference in current definitions of citizenship in 
Germany and France—not just in the legal contexts, but in the political 
and broader public discourse around nationhood in the two countries, 
and in the deeper histories of national self-understanding. He constructs 
this opposition around the two principles of ascription, jus sanguinis 
(citizenship by descent) and jus soli (citizenship by place of birth): 
whereas in both countries citizenship belongs to children of citizens, it is 
only in France that this principle is supplemented by a strong element 
of territoriality, so that citizenship accrues to all those born in France, 
irrespective of descent. In Germany, by contrast, there is no territorial 
element, while the qualification of blood descent extends freely to ethnic 
Germans born and residing elsewhere. This produces a major contrast 
in the response of the two states to the issue of immigration—expansive- 
ness on the part of the French, where second-generation immigrants have 
easy access to citizenship rights, but restrictiveness on the part of the 
German, where such rights are fundamentally denied to the now-substan- 
tial resident immigrant population. Thus, in the 1980s, on average less 
than 5,000 foreign residents acquired German citizenship per year, 
whereas the figure for France is over 53,000. At the same time, over one 
million ethnic Germans arrived in Germany from Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union between 1988 and 1991 to claim their citizenship by 
right. In the German case this situation goes as far back as the end of 
World War II and the founding of the Federal Republic, when citizenship 
was deliberately kept open for the flow of ethnic German refugees from 
the East, which continued throughout the 1950s. 

Brubaker's question is, How, given the convergence of economic and 
national state interests, the common history of both countries in the Euro- 
pean Community (EC), and the powerful, late 20th-century logics of 
transnational integration, do we explain this difference? Such a question 
became topically urgent during the 1980s as a result of two countervailing 
developments—on the one hand, national sovereignty was being eroded 
through the radical strengthening of the EC planned for 1992; on the 
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other, there was in most West European societies a resurgence of aggres- 
sive nationalism aimed against “foreigners” or resident “immigrants.” 
Indeed, some efforts were made at changing the respective national legis- 
lation—in 1986-87 in France by attempting to restrict immigrants’ ac- 
cess to citizenship and in Germany through an encroaching recognition 
that such access might need to be improved—both of which failed. Since 
the author finished his book, of course, the urgency has dramatically 
increased, both because of the continuing support enjoyed by Le Pen in 
France and because of the antiforeigner violence that erupted in Germany 
in 1992. 

Brubaker’s answer lies in a deep comparison of the two histories going 
back to the French Revolution. His discussion encompasses older argu- 
ments from the literature on national state formation, focused on territori- 
ality and institutional development, as well as factors of demographic, 
economic, and military interest. But more important, he argues, such 
interests were “mediated—indeed constituted—by a certain way of 
thinking and talking about membership” of the respective nation-states 
(p. 15). In his view, “existing definitions of the citizenry—expansively 
combining jus soli and jus sanguinis in France, restrictively reflecting 
pure jus sanguinis in Germany—embody and express deeply rooted na- 
tional self-understandings, more state-centered and assimilationist in 
France, more ethnocultural in Germany" (p. 184). He calls these con- 
trasting definitions “particular cultural idioms,” which became “rein- 
forced and activated in specific historical and institutional settings.” 
Once constituted, “these cultural idioms framed and shaped judgements 
of what was politically imperative, of what was in the interest of the 
state” (p. 16). 

It is perhaps unclear exactly what kind of history is being posited 
here—intellectual, cultural, social, political—for while Brubaker begins 
with an elegant conceptual discussion of “citizenship as social closure,” 
combined with accomplished analytical surveys of the French revolution- 
ary and early 19th-century contexts of citizenship definitions in the two 
countries, the density of presentation adequate to his claims (in both 
theoretical and evidentiary ways) is generally lacking. The burden of 
history is carried by two paired analyses: first, a juxtaposition of chapters 
on Third Republic France and Wilhelmine Germany, ordered around the 
laws of 1889 and 1913, which became foundational for the two national 
traditions concerned and, second, a similar pair of chapters on the politics 
of citizenship in the 1980s. The general grasp of historiographical context 
seems assured, but the stripped-down, minimalist quality of Brubaker’s 
approach to political history fails to penetrate complexities of which na- 
tional specialists (theoretically sophisticated historians of Third Republic 
France and Wilhelmine Germany) will be only too aware. Questions of 
continuity are somewhat begged in the case of Germany. Current defini- 
tions’ formal origins in the 1913 law are clear, but the intervening histo- 
ries of World War I, the Weimar Republic, and the Third Reich need 
far more consideration than Brubaker provides. Moreover, the ascription 
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of the German difference to a deep 19th-century history of “ethnocul- 
tural,” as opposed to the French “state-centered,” nationalism needs 
far more elaborate justification to be convincing. Continuity here is an 
evenly unfolding grand narrative that apparently leaves little else to be 
said. Finally, at a more theoretical level, although Gareth Stedman Jones 
is strongly invoked, the latter’s proposals for the study of political lan- 
guage are not exactly the ones encountered here. 

Nonetheless, this is a well-argued and clearly organized comparative 
study, whose strengths derive equally from its conceptual ambition and 
confident historical grounding. It will be an excellent means for thinking 
about the national histories concerned. 


Money, Morals, and Manners: The Culture of the French and American 
Upper-Middle Class. By Michéle Lamont. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1992. Pp. xxx+320. $35.00. 


David Gartman 
University of South Alabama 


Michéle Lamont is a rising star in the ascending constellation of the 
sociology of culture, a status both proclaimed and consolidated by this, 
her first book. Money, Morals, and Manners comes mantled in the effu- 
sive prepublication praise of some of sociology’s heaviest hitters. And 
Lamont is accorded latitudes rarely extended to first-time authors: volu- 
minous endnotes, lengthy appendices, long quotations from interviews, 
and a lax editor’s pencil. All this advertises that the book and its author 
are important, which indeed they are. Readers should not allow these 
ostentatious appearances to detract from Lamont’s essentially sound, al- 
though not unflawed, sociology. 

The research Lamont details here is an impressive, well-executed con- 
tribution to the ongoing debate about class and culture. She begins with 
the premise, drawn mainly from Bourdieu, that cultural differences not 
only reflect but reproduce class differences, providing the symbolic cues 
through which the privileged exclude the unprivileged and monopolize 
resources. But unlike Bourdieu, she does not presume that these symbolic 
boundaries are based primarily on cultural manners and tastes, nor that 
they are constructed similarly in all countries. To investigate variations 
in symbols of high-class status empirically, Lamont conducted 160 semi- 
directed interviews with a random stratified sample of upper-middle- 
class white males from New York, Indianapolis, Paris, and Clermont- 
Ferrand. These are the men who presumably control access to society’s 
resources. The research was designed to reveal differences not only be- 
tween nations but also between cultural centers and peripheries. 

Although conducive to national and regional comparisons, this design 
precludes other crucial comparisons and consequently limits the scope of 
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the author's conclusions. If Bourdieu is correct in conceptualizing culture 
as a field of contest in which positions are defined against opponents, 
then Lamont cannot understand the culture of upper-middle-class men 
without data on working-class and upper-class men. Because she has no 
cross-class comparisons, she too readily confounds upper-middle-class 
culture with national culture, and she presumes her respondents to be 
typical of their nations. Also, Lamont passed up a superb opportunity to 
explore the relations of class cultures with race/ethnicity and gender, 
although she did interview a few women as an afterthought. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the study produces findings that are 
fascinating and substantial. In drawing symbolic boundaries, American 
upper-middle-class men primarily emphasize socioeconomic characteris- 
tics like wealth, power, and occupational success and are much less cul- 
turally exclusive; they participate in a broad, loose-bounded mainstream 
culture. French men of the same class reveal the reverse pattern, as- 
signing more importance to cultural boundaries than to socioeconomic 
ones. Each group assigns secondary importance to morality but defines 
it differently, with Americans emphasizing hard work, competence, and 
friendliness, while the French stress intellectual honesty, personal integ- 
rity, and social justice. Only small differences exist between the boundary 
patterns of cultural centers and peripheries within the two nations. But 
considerable intranational differences exist between occupational sectors, 
with for-profit employees giving more importance to socioeconomic 
boundaries than public and nonprofit employees, who value cultural 
boundaries more. 

Lamont’s complex, multicausal explanations of these findings are con- 
sistent with the data but leave much room for competing interpretations. 
Slipping into a rather functionalist discourse about national character, 
she explains national variation by different cultural repertoires—the 
United States is historically wedded to Protestantism, pragmatism, and 
populism, while France is steeped in Catholicism, rationalism, and aris- 
tocracy. But access to and selection from these repertoires are said to be 
shaped by structural factors, the most important of which is distance 
from the market system. The large welfare state in France insulates 
people from market allocation and makes cultural boundaries more im- 
portant, while the weak state sector in the United States renders market 
mechanisms supreme and enhances the importance of socioeconomic dis- 
tinctions. It is this distance from the economic rationality of the market, 
she says, that causes nonprofit and public-sector employees to value cul- 
tural boundaries more than those in the profit sector. 

Although plausible, Lamont’s explanations seem underdeveloped. She 
does not account for the different national traditions, which surely 
emerged from historically different class structures and struggles. Nor 
does she explain precisely why a strong capitalist market renders culture 
less exclusive. Lamont rejects the Bourdieuian explanation that a strong 
commercial bourgeoisie is able to impose its economic principle of hierar- 
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chy on society by symbolic violence, and she totally ignores the: ideas 
of Frankfurt Marxists about the leveling effect of commercialization on 
culture. It may be that the necessity of catering to mass markets, whose 
- potential is created by wage-raising class conflict, forces producers to 
take into account a broad range of cultural preferences. Lamont neglects 
all these explanations involving cultural conflict in favor of a more con- 
sensual model, probably due to the narrowness of her’data. Despite these 
shortcomings, Lamont has produced a powerful, cogent study that will 
provide an elevated basis for debates in the sociology of culture for years 
to come. 


Immigrants, Markets, and States: The Political Economy of Postwar 
Europe. By James F. Hollifield. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1992. Pp. xii + 305. $35.00. 


Barry R. Chiswick 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


The publication of James Hollifield's Immigrants, Markets, and States 
could not have been more timely. It is an analysis of the immigration 
policies of Western Europe, primarily France and Germany, with a com- 
parative perspective on the United States. The end of legal barriers to 
migration within the European Community as of January 1993, the fall 
of the Iron Curtain, with its resulting opportunities for (legal and illegal) 
migration westward away from low incomes, political instability, and 
civil wars, and the increased migration from the south (North Africa 
and Southwest Asia) to the north (Western Europe) have all brought 
immigration to the forefront of Western European concerns. Each of 
these factors will have long-term consequences for immigration, as will 
other developments in the coming decade, such as Hong Kong's change 
of status in 1997. 

Hollifield's book should appeal to two audiences. One is non-European 
scholars of Europe or of immigration trying to understand the recent 
immigrant-inspired panic. The other consists of Western Europeans 
themselves who are currently going through a process of both stock- 
taking, regarding who they are, and redefining themselves in terms of a 
broader sense of being European. The events that have propelled greater 
numbers of immigrants to Western Europe pose serious challenges to 
European unification. 

Hollifield's thesis is that postwar immigration to Western Europe and 
the United States is the result of the spread of market relations, both 
internally and internationally, and the extension of civil and other rights 
to aliens. The former is not unique to the postwar period. International 
migration, both transoceanic and within Europe, had been on the rise 
for a century before it was periodically interrupted in the 20th century 
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by two world wars, the Great Depression, and the prohibition of emigra- 
tion by Communist states. International migration has undoubtedly been 
intensified by the continued relative decline in the cost of transportation 
and communication. What is perhaps unique about the past three de- 
cades is that the increased concern for the “rights” of immigrants and 
foreign-born persons has limited the range of immigration policies of 
liberal democracies. 

Immigration played a central role in the French and German postwar 
economic recovery, providing low-skilled labor from the south (first from 

Catholic Southern Europe and then from Moslem Turkey and North 
Africa). Dissatisfaction arose as the immigrants were increasingly racially 
and culturally different from the natives and as they stayed and raised 
families but maintained many of the cultural characteristics of their ori- 
gin. The 1974 oil crisis and subsequent recessions brought a dramatic 
shift in European attitudes. The immigrants were now perceived as eco- 
nomic liabilities. It was discovered that immigration was easier to start 
than to stop. Certain industries had become “dependent” on low-wage 
immigrant labor, migration networks had been established, and “hu- 
manitarian” appeals on behalf of family reunification and refugees had 
become compelling. Although immigration rates reached their peak in 
the early 1970s, the foreign-born population has continued to increase. 
Moreover, the increase in the number of illegal immigrants in Europe 
has shown, as it did in the United States, the difficulty liberal democra- 
cies have in enforcing immigration policy that runs counter to economic 
incentives. 

The Western Europeans discovered that importing workers is quite 
different from importing capital and raw materials. Foreign workers re- 
main even during difficult economic times because there is often nothing 
to which they can return. They form families and gradually begin to 
insist on civil, social, and, eventually, political rights. But perhaps most 
distressing of all to the Europeans, because the countries involved per- 
ceived themselves as being homogeneous, is that the more recent immi- 
grants were so different culturally. Even when the migrants are culturally 
similar (e.g., recent East German migrants in West Germany), however, 
intense resentments can arise, especially during recessions. 

While at the time of his writing (1990), Hollifield may have been correct 
that “there is no sign of panic in German politics,” by 1992 the panic was 
evident (p. 212). Anti-immigrant attitudes and behavior have appeared 
throughout Western Europe in the past few years, most violently in Ger- 
many and France, but also in such previously liberal countries as Swe- 
den. As Hollifield demonstrates, the new immigration raises concerns as 
to what constitutes the nation and citizenship and how liberal democra- 
cles can react when people who are not wanted not only knock at the 
door but also climb through the window. 

Hollifield is surely right that “at the level of domestic and international 
politics, immigration has been and will continue to be one of the most 
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controversial issues in Europe in the 1990s” (p. 213). How Western Eu- 
rope handles these issues is not only of intellectual curiosity to Americans 
but will be key to the evolving political and economic relations between 
the United States and Western Europe. 


The Radiant Past: Ideology and Reality in Hungary’s Road to Capital- 
ism. By Michael Burawoy and Janos Lukacs. Sa: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 215. $24.95. 


Ákos Róna-Tas 
University of California, San Diego 


The Radiant Past is based primarily on Burawoy’s fieldwork in two. 


Hungarian factories during the 1980s. The first of the two, Banki, a 
machine factory where Burawoy worked for two months in the summer 
of 1984, presents a comparison with Allied, a similar factory in Chicago 
where he had worked a decade earlier. The second, the Lenin Steel 
Works, where he spent more time, gives him insights into the relationship 
between production and class consciousness. The central theoretical ar- 
gument of the book states that socialist economies plagued by shortages 
hand autonomy to workers because the only way management can cope 
with constant uncertainties of supply is by letting workers make the 
decisions in the production process. At the same time, the socialist state 
needs an explicit ideology to obscure its appropriation of the surplus from 
workers. This ideology, Marxism-Leninism, by constantly falling short 
of its many promises, arouses both expectation and skepticism in work- 


ers. The combination of the two results in a clarity of vision that, together - 


with work autonomy, designates workers in existing socialism as the 
hope of a real socialist utopia. According to Burawoy and his Hungarian 


coauthor, Lukács, this explains the rise of Solidarity in Poland and de-- 


scribes the Hungarian working class of the 1980s. 


The first part of the argument is convincing; shortage indeed increases: 


autonomy, although it is less clear how much is due to poor supply flow 

inside the plant and how much to shortages operating outside the factory 
` (a nationwide labor shortage and the availability of secondary income in 
the second economy). Burawoy himself notices that women doing the 
same work as men have much less control than men, a variation unex- 
plained by the production process itself. 

The second part of the argument about working-class consciousness is 
unconvincing. What we learn is that certain values that workers probably 
have might be endorsed by a socialist. These include a measure of egali- 
tarianism, resentment of bosses, and a distaste for economic insecurity; 
these values, however, exist alongside many others (racism, individual- 
ism, traditional family values etc.), including a resentment of meaning- 
less, party-staged, political rituals. 
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That socialist ideology damaged emancipatory consciousness at least 
as much as it facilitated awareness is demonstrated by the misery of 
post-Communist labor politics. Leftist parties languish when structural 
conditions—such as rapidly growing unemployment, declining wages, 
and a high level of formal unionization—are favorable, partly because 
they have to express their concerns around discourse that discredits im- 
portant concepts and arguments. 

The ethnographic chapters are engaging and well written. Burawoy is 
at his best in describing the movement of machines, material, and work- 
ers in the production process and in explaining factory organization. He 
cares deeply about his co-workers and portrays them with affection and 
respect. We learn a lot about what they do, but less about what they 
think. 

‘The most ambitious chapter, chapter 4, attempts to prove that socialist 
economies are far from moribund. It sets out to tear down mythologies 
of industrial work through demolishing eight theses contrasting opposing 
stereotypes of work in capitalism and socialism. The book argues, by its 
comparison of Bánki and Allied, that either socialism is better or capital- 
ism worse, than everyone else claims. Whether the authors argue that it 
is possible to find two such factories that make socialism look better or 
‘that conventional claims are wrong in describing overall tendencies in 
socialism and capitalism is anyone's guess. Moreover, the basis of com- 
parison 1s often left obscure. The book claims, for instance, that Bánki 
is more efficient, more innovative, and less chaotic than Allied. We never 
learn what standards were used to pass these judgments. Furthermore, 
I am skeptical about Burawoy’s testimony on orderliness at Bánki. Rush 
work and chaos peak at the end of the year and Burawoy was there 
in the summer vacation season. My skepticism is not abated by minor 
discrepancies in what Burawoy says about Allied now and what he wrote 
earlier; for instance, the relationship between auxiliary and piece workers 
is portrayed as being antagonistic now (p. 55) but was described as coop- 
erative in Burawoy's (1935) book The Politics of Production (London: 
Verso, pp. 175—76). The authors are so keen on defending Bánki, that 
they inadvertently end up arguing that gypsies and women are held to 
tougher standards at Bánki because rewards are better linked to effort 
in socialism (p. 67—68). 

The most solid contribution comes in the last chapter, which is a highly 
critical and insightful discussion of the current privatization. 

Its old-fashioned emphasis on the primacy of industrial production, a 
simplistic have-or-have-not view of property rights, and the conviction 
that the critique of capitalism requires a theoretical excuse for socialism 
mar this book's argument, but its informed skepticism of post- 
Communist liberal euphoria, its concern for workers, and its fine ethno- 
graphic details make this work valuable. 
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Dismantling the Cold War Economy. By Ann Markusen and Joel 
Yudken. New York: Basic Books, 1992. Pp. xx+314. $25.00. 


Gregory McLauchlan 
University of Oregon 


In Dismantling the Cold War Economy, Ann Markusen, a professor of 
urban planning and policy and Joel Yudken, an expert on technology 
policy and industrial development, argue that the most dynamic and 
internationally competitive sectors of the postwar U.S. economy—the 
aerospace, communications, and electronics industries—have been 
highly dependent on military funding for their spectacular success. How- 
ever, this pattern of Pentagon-led growth, what has been a “closet indus- 
trial policy,” has had serious consequences for both the traditional heart- 
land industries and the hi-tech military sector itself. The former have 
been starved for capital and research and development resources, while 
for the latter, decades of military-fueled growth could rapidly translate 
into post- Cold War decline. The authors argue that the economic vulner- 
ability of the defense industries will lead to a great deal of human suffer- 
ing and social dislocation unless military downsizing is carried out under 
a national conversion strategy. These claims, supported by lucid writing 
and a wealth of data, result in a book that addresses a wide audience, 
including sociologists with interests in economic sociology, planning and 
public policy, science and technology, peace and war, labor, and commu- 
nity studies. 

Early chapters document the rise of the “ACE” complex, the aero- 
space, communications, and electronics industries that experienced 
booming growth after World War II. The revolutions in military technol- 
ogy brought about by nuclear weapons and air and space transport called 
for a new grouping of Pentagon-financed science-intensive industries to 
maintain U.S. technological superiority over the Soviet Union. While 
some early research and development projects, in semiconductors, com- 
puting, and aeronautics, for example, had dramatic civilian *spin-offs," 
over time, military requirements have become so expensive and esoteric 
as to have few civilian applications, creating an industrial sector depen- 
dent on the Pentagon and increasingly divorced from civilian production. 
Moreover, the unique processes of doing business in the ACE complex 
have produced a “business culture" almost the opposite of what is re- 
quired for commercial success. Large, oligopolistic corporations service 
a monopsonistic buyer (the Pentagon) interested in pushing the limits of 
new technology with little regard for cost. The result is an organizational 
structure heavy on management, specialized capital equipment, and a 
highly skilled but narrowly specialized labor force. Such firms are not 
geared to the process innovations and risk taking necessary for commer- 
cial success. This historical trajectory has led to *a wall of separation" 
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between the ACE complex and the heartland industries, with negative 
consequences for those on both sides. 

The middle chapters take this argument deeper, contending that the 
problems associated with the end of the Cold War involve thornier issues 
then merely transferring resources from military to civilian pursuits. 
These include the dominant military role in directing the nation's science 
and technology development agendas, and the geographic concentration 
of the defense industries (in the Northeast, South, and West), which 
poses logistical problems for conversion as well as the threat of political 
resistance to a post-Cold War build down. Markusen and Yudken pre- 
sent a good historical overview of the rise of the Pentagon’s science 
and technology program and its impact on university, government, and 
private sector research and development. There is also a critical evalua- 
tion of “dual use” technology policy, the Pentagon’s current strategy for 
maintaining its prominence in the nation’s research and development by 
funding projects it claims will have both military and civilian applica- 
tions. We are left with a portrait of a Cold War economy that is at once 
deeply embedded in the larger economy and society, yet highly insular 
and resistant to change. 

In the last two chapters the authors shift to questions of social policy 
and politics regarding the transition away from the Cold War economy. 
Their claim: the market will not be able to humanely or effectively dis- 
mantle what the state has built. A survey of conversion strategies, and 
several case studies, reveal that the most promising initiatives involve 
building coalitions between labor, community, and peace groups, and 
public-minded organizations with technical and management expertise. 
-But they find that massive resistance to conversion efforts by the manage- 
ment of most defense firms poses a major stumbling block. In conclusion, 
Markusen and Yudken call for a reintegration of economic and social 
policy, arguing that conversion can only succeed with a forward-looking 
national policy, one that establishes national goals for social and eco- 
nomic development, including the provision of public goods such as mass 
transit, education, and environmental restoration. Their recipe for plan- 
ning and a demand-driven conversion effort contrast sharply with conser- 
vative, supply-side prescriptions for post-Cold War economic policy such 
as that advocated by Murray Widenbaum in Small Wars, Big Defense 
(New York: Oxford, 1992). 

Not all the arguments in Dismantling the Cold War Economy are new. 
Works by Mary Kaldor (The Baroque Arsenal [New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1981], Robert W. DeGrasse Jr. (Military Expansion, Economic 
Decline [Armonk, N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe, 1983], and John Tirman (ed., 
The Militarization of High Technology [Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 
1984]) have put forward similar claims regarding the effects of military 
industry on economy and society. The discussion of conversion could 
have benefited from comparative material regarding other nations’ expe- 
riences, or a more focused look at the U.S. experience immediately after 
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War War II and in the brief post-Vietnam downsizing. But Markusen 
and Yudken have provided a valuable contribution by synthesizing a 
large secondary literature, government reports, and interviews with top 
executives and labor leaders in the defense industry into what is probably 
the most comprehensive assessment of the social consequences of the 
Cold War economy and its future prospects, to date. 


Losing Time: The Industrial Policy Debate. By Otis L. Graham, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. xii+370. 
$29.95. 


Kevin J. Dougherty 
Manhattan College 


This book is a historical analysis of the politics of industrial policy at the 
federal level over the past decade (chaps. 1—10). But it is also a medita- 
tion on the uses of history in policy-making and the capacity of govern- 
ment to formulate and implement policy (chaps. 11—12). 

For Graham, “industrial policy” (hereafter, IP) pertains to govern- 
ment microeconomic interventions—subsidies, tariffs, labor retraining, 
bailouts, procurement, and research and development—targeted to par- 
ticular industries or firms. Hence, it differs from macroeconomic policies 
(fiscal, monetary, general education, infrastructure, generic research and 
development) aimed at the economy as a whole (pp. 79—81). 

Although long practiced in the United States, industrial policy was not 
made an object of systematic attention until 1978, when Jimmy Carter 
ordered a cabinet-level study. Within six years, it had become a major 
topic in congressional hearings, think-tank reports, academic studies, 
and newspaper articles. It was a symbol that captured the anxieties of a 
. nation losing economic preeminence. Its champions included the AFL- 
CIO, leftists and liberals seeking a supply-side alternative to both Keyne- 
sianism and Reaganomics, and business people such as Felix Rohatyn 
and the editors of Business Week. This diversity of support produced a 
host of proposals varying in scope, political orientation, and focus (indus- 
try preservation or new industry creation). Meanwhile, IP was con- 
demned by Republican supplysiders, traditional business sectors, and 
many economists for its partial apostasy from the neoclassical creed of 
the wisdom of the market and the incompetence of government. 

With Reagan's 1984 victory, industrial policy largely died as a political 
issue, although it continued in the everyday practice of the federal and 
state governments (what Graham calls “America’s unconscious indus- 
trial plan"). This demise of IP as a national issue leads Graham to his 
second major theme: the use of historical reasoning in policy-making 
(chaps. 11—12). He argues that the misuse of history by advocates and 
critics of IP was a major factor in its decline. Both sides made their cases 
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by ransacking history for industrial policies that had either succeeded or 
failed. The debaters often picked cases that were not really germane and 
ignored others that were much more pertinent. Moreover, the debaters 
judged a policy's success in either-or terms, rather than as a variable 
taking different values that depended on the specific context. In response, 
Graham makes various proposals for a better use of history in policy 
discussion. 

Graham's analysis of the industrial policy debate is thought provoking 
and wide ranging but also somewhat disappointing. The book is almost 
entirely focused on the national level, giving too little coverage to the 
trailblazing efforts of states and localities (pp. 188—203). These subna- 
tiona] efforts are important both because states continue to play a key 
political economic role (something often forgotten) and because state pol- 
icy innovations often have anticipated federal policy (e.g., workmen's 
compensation). This is likely to continue in the case of IP, with the 
presidency now occupied by a former governor who stressed economic 
development in his state. 

The book also suffers from being too rooted in immediate events, ne- 
glecting larger structural issues. It does not explore the impact a con- 
scious, systematic pursuit of industrial policy would have on the role of 
the state and the alignment of political forces. Such a development may 
well redefine that role and realign politics in a manner as sweeping as 
that of the New Deal and perhaps initiate a major new stage in the 
history of American capitalism. 

The book's lack of attention to larger issues of social structure and 
dynamics undermines its analysis of the politics of industrial policy. Gra- 
ham does cite many of the actors who have played a role, but his list is 
too small and he incompletely analyzes the role of those actors mentioned. 
For example, the book remarks that business people and organizations 
can be found on both sides of the IP issue, but it fails to clearly describe 
the two sides and the basis of their split. In fact, my own research on 
the state-level politics of industrial policy indicates that the split is sec- 
toral, with high technology industry and venture capital favoring IP, 
while traditional manufacturing industry opposes it. And even when the 
latter sector does endorse IP, it favors a policy of saving existing indus- 
tries rather than incubating new ones. In addition, the book largely fails 
to mention the role of other major political actors. At least'at the state 
level, governors and research universities have been key supporters of 
IP, while labor, minority and community groups, rural populations, and 
legislators representing these groups have been skeptical, and even op- 
posed. 

Graham’s analysis of the misuse of history in policy-making is also 
unsatisfying. It is based on a somewhat naive belief that industrial policy 
sank at the national level mostly because of the lack of enlightened dis- 
course. But this was a minor factor; IP sank largely because it ran afoul 
of fundamental ideological orientations and political-economic interests, 
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especially the fear of business people and conservatives of a massive 
growth in governmental influence over the economy. 


Over the Edge: The Growth of Homelessness in the 1980s. By Martha R. 
Burt. New York and Washington, D.C.: Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Urban Institute Press, 1992. Pp. v +267. $29.95. 


Benedict Giamo 
University of Notre Dame 


Martha Burt’s intention in writing this book was “to advance public 
debate about the causes of homelessness in the 1980s” (p. 9). After read- 
ing her work, and wading through the immense thicket of statistical 
comparisons and multivariate analyses, one gets a sense that the public 
in which this debate circulates is a very selective group inside the Wash- 
ington, D.C., beltway. More than likely, one who is not part of this 
group is apt to be distracted by the strict dataism that drives this study. 
I am inclined to think of this as a form of “occupational psychosis,” 
whereby a rigid quantitative orientation leads researchers to operationa- 
lize that which we already know. Thus, the mode of analysis and the 
style of presentation accommodate methodological hegemony and social 
stasis. 

Given this preoccupation with quantitative method, I was disap- 
pointed in the final chapters when Burt, after taking the reader through 
a lengthy statistical exegesis, disclaims the surprises in her results (e.g., 
poverty rates were unrelated to homelessness) by reverting to common- 
sense interpretations. Her interpretation in this instance, which is akin 
to Peter Rossi’s notion that poverty (especially extreme poverty) is the 
recruiting ground for homelessness, is eminently reasonable. Burt ex- 
plains the incongruity between hypothesis and evidence: “A vulnerable 
population need not increase in size in order for more of its members to 
become homeless" (p. 198). Rather, like mental illness, substance abuse, ` 
and disability, poverty increases one's chances of being homeless should 
a crisis in living occur. This is the “vulnerability?” argument advanced 
by Rossi, which combines with broad social forces (labor, housing, social 
welfare, etc.) to render people homeless (see Down and Out in America: 
The Origins of Homelessness [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1989]). 

Burt ends by advancing a similar assertion: “Without the structural 
pressures of poor quality jobs, high living costs, pressure from the middle 
class, and tight housing markets, they [the poor and vulnerable] would 
not be homeless" (p. 198). This is really Burt's conclusion, her final 
purchase on the laborious study. Rather than serving as an end-point, it 
should function as a premise for social critique and political action. In- 
stead, Burt's computational engine runs out of steam and there is little 
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in the way of critical inquiry and substantive public policy recommenda- 
tions that match the rigor of her analysis. 

Despite its limitations, some valuable information is found in Burt’s 
comprehensive study of 182 cities across the nation. Advocates may criti- 
cize her finding of 500,000-600,000 homeless across the country as an 
underestimate, but they (and everyone concerned with helping the home- 
less) should be far more concerned that homelessness has tripled through 
the 1980s. The profile of the homeless that she draws should also be of 
immediate concern. Although her sample of shelters and soup kitchens 

excludes those among the homeless who avoid such services, the demo- 
graphic profile and social characteristics most likely represent the social 
problem as a whole. Of the homeless sampled, 82% were single persons, 
12% households of two or more individuals, and the remaining 6% con- 
sisted of two or more unrelated adults without spouses or children. Fully 
73% of all the homeless single persons were men. Of the homeless women 
with children (995 of the total population), 8896 were single-parents. In 
addition, only 196 of all homeless households contained two-parent fami- 
lies, dispelling the popular myth that the “new homeless" have been 
. plucked out of a Norman Rockwell painting. These highlights should 
point service practitioners and policymakers toward the plight of single 
homeless men (both able-bodied and disabled) and female-headed house- 
holds. 

All of the homeless sampled by Burt were very poor before seeking 
food and shelter. More than one-half were never married, and more than 
one-third lived alone before becoming homeless. These characteristics 
indicate a profound condition of social isolation and/or a lack of viable 
social networks, both of which dissolve the buffer between poverty and 
homelessness. Burt found that the single best predictor of homelessness 
rates in cities is the extent in the general population of one-person house- 
holds (the higher the percentage of one person households, the greater 
the incidence of homelessness) In addition, all of the homeless have 
experienced chronic joblessness, even though slightly more than half have 
high school educations. Perhaps most revealing is the fact that two-thirds 
of the homeless adult population have spent time in the following social 
institutions: mental hospitals, chemical dependency programs, state and 
federal prisons, and jails. This finding speaks not only to personal condi- 
tions and behavior, but also to the intense social distress inherent in such 
institutions and their role in perpetuating a situation of disconnection 
and uprootedness. Burt presents these facts but neglects an examination 
of the more meaningful issues related to the relationship between individ- 
uals and their society. Wë 

The model that Burt uses to illustrate the interaction among factors 
that influence homelessness concentrates on the broad social conditions 
and structural dimensions of homelessness (see p. 7). Complex and thor- 
ough, the model captures the many socioeconomic and political forces 
that bear on both income and the availability and cost of housing. Eco- 
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nomic conditions, social policy, and housing resources influence the in- 
come side of the equation, while fiscal and monetary policies, housing 
markets,.and government policy all influence the availability and cost of 
housing. The model, sensitive to changes in the combination of factors, 
will appeal to anyone exasperated by those who propose a single root 
cause to homelessness—whether it underlies personal behavior or social 
collapse. Burt’s contribution is to move us conceptually beyond such 
simplistic and reductionistic outlooks. 

Moreover, Burt’s model is heuristic in that it can be applied to the 
condition of American society in general. Although Burt’s research on 
homelessness points to the debilitating effects of housing shortages, high 
rent burdens, discrimination, inadequate social welfare benefits, higher 
living costs, and lower paying service jobs, the breadth of her definition 
enables her to expand upon the notion of the social problem. With a 
particular emphasis on the economic restructuring explanation (i.e., the 
shift from manufacturing to services, which depresses wages for the un- 
skilled and undereducated), Burt writes: “The results of my analysis 
indicate a gloomier view of the phenomenon of homelessness—that it is 
an indicator of the erosion of living standards caused by economic stagna- 
tion and productivity loss” (p. 222). 

If the-problems of the homeless are integral to the problems of Ameri- 
can society as a whole, then we must proceed on two fronts: (a) we must 
gear public policy specifically to the special profile and characteristics of 
the homeless population (single men and female-headed households); and 
(b) we must set a new agenda for economic revitalization that will im- 
prove the earning potential of unskilled and semiskilled workers who 
now find themselves among the ranks of the homeless, poor, and working 
poor. 

Burt’s recommendations that deal with housing, employment and in- 
come, benefits, and disabilities are fairly standard. Rarely does she link 
her recommendations with either specific homeless subgroups or specific 
programs that would target a range of social groups, from the homeless 
to the working class. In comparison to the cumbersome detail of her 
analysis, the policy suggestions Burt calls for are much too brief, sweep- 
ing, and commonplace. Curiously, we come round to where we began. 


Rethinking Social Policy: Race, Poverty, and the Underclass. By Chris- 
topher Jencks. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. 
vi+280. $27.95. 


Jeffrey S. Lehman 
University of Michigan 


Rethinking Social Policy begins with an introductory overview of Ameri- 
can social welfare policy debates in the 20th century and then presents 
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six revised essays Christopher Jencks published on that topic between 
1983 and 1990. What unifies these separate essays is a single vision of 
human agency. In the familiar debate over the sources of human behav- 
ior, speakers take different positions on the relative importance of (1) 
individual genetic endowment, (2) economic and political structure, and 
(3) the kinds of “cultural” values that might be associated with different 
families, neighborhoods, races, and socioeconomic classes. That debate 
has long bubbled just beneath the surface of social welfare policy discus- 
sions, and Jencks brings to the debate a unique sensibility to both its 
analytic structure and the role that quantitative social science can play 
in making it productive. 

The book’s most valuable lesson for America’s fractured polity is per- 
haps in chapter 3, where Jencks explodes the simplistic dichotomy be- 
tween heredity and environment. A person's genes can sometimes influ- 
ence his or her behavior directly. But they can also influence behavior 
indirectly, by eliciting responses from the environment that, in turn, 
lead the person to act in specific ways. Thus, “inherited” traits can be 
simultaneously genetic and environmental. The fact that, in one environ- 
ment, society, or culture, the sex chromosome may correlate perfectly 
with hair length does not imply that the relationship is impervious to 
change. “If... genes affected IQ scores solely by affecting children’s 
appearance or behavior, and if their appearance or behavior then affected 
the way they were treated at home and at school, everything genes ex- 
plained would also be explicable by environmental factors” (p. 107). 

This fundamental recognition means that the empirical discussion of 
correlations is much less politically freighted for Jencks himself than it 
probably is for many of his readers. He is not fazed by correlations 
between genetic endowment and IQ or by correlations between IQ and 
crime. For the social significance of such correlations depends entirely 
on the mechanism. “In societies where youngsters with low IQs can 
make a more valuable contribution to the common good—through con- 
scientious or courageous performance of simple duties, for example— 
they might be more likely to become self-respecting, law-abiding citi- 
zens” (p. 109). 

To be sure, the observation that genetic effects may be indirect does 
not demonstrate that they are indirect in a given context. Here Jencks's 
easy sophistication in quantitative analysis helps enormously. For exam- 
ple, in exploring the correlation between genetics and crime, he uses 
cross-national murder data to show that "differences between societies 
have far more effect on crime rates than . . . genetic differences between 
individuals" (p. 118). 

Throughout the rest of the book, Jencks rings changes on what it 
means “to turn from physiology to culture" (p. 118) when discussing 
social problems such as poverty, crime, employment discrimination, job- 
lessness, education, and childbearing outside of marriage. He is most 
pessimistic in chapter 4, his response to The Truly Disadvantaged. 
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Whereas William Julius Wilson has long argued, in effect, that class 
matters more than race in shaping children’s development, Jencks 
stresses data suggesting that, at all socioeconomic levels and at all ages, 
black children learn less than white children; moreover, marriage is much 
less prevalent among blacks than it is among whites of similar education 
and income. 

Jencks recognizes that such arguments are fodder for crypto-racists, 
but he does not run for the easy cover of a self-protective assertion that 
all modern woes are the exclusive fault of historical white racism. He 
insists that the oppressed are not just innocent victims; they make choices 
for which he would hold them accountable. Ultimately, he seeks a rene- 
gotiation of “the unwritten moral contract between the poor and the rest 
of society” (p. 141), a renegotiation that would ask more of each. Ameri- 
can society would have to produce the kind of expanded economic sup- 
port and programs needed to bring the underclass into mainstream soci- 
ety. But black community leaders would have to press ahead in their 
campaign for self-conscious cultural change, relying on the traditional 
tools of censoriousness and blame to lead their members to resist narrowly 
self-interested activity. And in a sideways slap at his fellow white liberals, 
Jencks insists that “we can at least stop disparaging the moral rhetoric 
that black leaders must use if they are to make a dent in such problems” 
(p. 142). 

This is a complex vision. It is not necessarily a hopeful one. But it is 
far more thoughtful than the familiar typical example of policy analysis 
that tries to spare one or another group of readers from its share of 
responsibility for truly social problems. 


The Underclass Question. Edited by Bill E. Lawson, with a foreword 
by William Julius Wilson. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. 
Pp. xv+214. $34.95. 


Susan E. Mayer 
University of Chicago 


The Underclass Question is a book of essays on conceptual and normative 
questions raised by the emergence and growth of the underclass, largely 
written in response to William Julius Wilson’s The Truly Disadvantaged. 
As Wilson notes in the foreword, the authors, nine black philosophers, 
“use the concept of the underclass to assess a complex set of issues on 
race, class, values, culture, and poverty” (p. xii). 

Since questions about race relations in America have changed little in 
over a century, it is not surprising that few of the essays ask new ques- 
tions or provide new answers relevant to these complex issues. Most, 
however, recast these questions to apply to contemporary urban poverty. 

For instance, Bernard Boxhill claims that Wilson and others who claim 
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that social policies must appeal to the rational self-interest of the white 
majority are merely restating Booker T. Washington’s position. Boxhill 
argues that this approach misunderstands the nature of justice and im- 
plies contempt for the moral powers of the average person. Instead, 
Boxhill prefers to follow W.E.B. DuBois in appealing to the moral claims 
of justice. 

Tommy Lott revisits the question of whether blacks ought to assimilate 
or maintain their separate cultural identity. He discusses rap music to 
show that black culture has encoded important messages of political and 
social resistance around which political action can be organized. He con- 
cludes that “uplifting the race” requires maintaining these elements of 
black culture, and he condemns attempts by the black middle class to 
eliminate these distinctive cultural practices. 

Other essays address contemporary questions familiar to most sociolo- 
gists. Leonard Harris argues, as have others, that the underclass is not 
a class as scholars have historically defined the term. He contends that 
as the underclass has been described, it is a unique entity and one for 
which it will be difficult to design policies since it is purportedly both 
impotent as a class and yet responsible for its own plight. 

Howard McGary, Albert Mosely, and several of the other authors 
address the dichotomy between the neoconservative argument that the 
underclass is the result of the cultural deficits of its members and the 
liberal counterargument that it is the result of social structural factors. 
They argue, as do most social scientists, that culture is endogenous with 
respect to social structure and, thus, the “dysfunctional” behaviors of 
underclass members constitute a response to structural conditions. 

In one of the book’s best essays and one that addresses both historically 
important and new questions, Bill Lawson discusses the extent to which 
middle-class blacks are obliged to help those who are less advantaged 
and, more broadly, why it may be necessary to have race-based obliga- 
tions. 

In one of three essays on social policy, Anita Allen presents a provoca- 
tive, if somewhat unfocused, argument that Americans’ interpretations 
of legal rights have contributed to the perpetuation of the black un- 
derclass. She notes that although blacks have putative legal parity with 
whites, poor urban blacks do not conceive of themselves as rights holders 
because crime in their neighborhoods belies their property rights, violence 
belies their right of bodily integrity, and the rules of public welfare belie 
their privacy rights. 

Other essays are by Frank Kirkland and Cornel West. Although they 
write on diverse topics, it is clear that all of the authors agree that the 
underclass is the by-product of a capitalist economy, that the behaviors 
associated with the underclass are a rational response to social structural 
conditions, and that attempts to overcome the problems of the underclass 
must include fundamental social change. 

Although the best essays fulfill the mission of bringing philosophy to 
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bear on questions concerning the underclass, a few are too reliant on pop 
psychology, ideology, and misinformation. At least three essays assume 
that Wilson is correct in claiming that black middle-class flight substan- 
tially contributed to the growth of the underclass, even though the empir- 
ical evidence for this claim is tenuous. One author argues that Wilson’s 
call for tight labor markets cannot help the underclass because tight labor 
markets help only labor market participants and many ghetto poor are 
nonparticipants. But tight labor markets increase employment among 
both participants and previous nonparticipants in the labor market. 

Some of the questions in this book may be more appropriately ad- 
dressed by empirical inquiry than philosophical discourse. For instance, 
McGary uses evidence that life is very tough in black urban ghettos to 
argue that unemployed ghetto blacks are not lazy, but are instead victims 
of a social structure that decreases motivation. Good empirical evidence 
that ghetto blacks’ odds of employment increase when they move to 
neighborhoods with fewer structural barriers would have been more con- 
vincing. 


Organizing the Lakota: The Political Economy of the New Deal on the 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations. By Thomas Biolsi. Tucson: Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1992. Pp. xxii +244. $35.00. 


Thomas D. Hall 
DePauw University 


The occupation of Wounded Knee has generated a spate of books, arti- 
cles, videos, and films. Virtually every account acknowledges the deep 
roots of the confrontation and the animosities on Pine Ridge between 
some Lakota and Tribal Chairman Dick Wilson. Organizing the Lakota 
traces the origins of this animosity to the Indian Reorganization Act (the 
IRA, passed m 1934) and beyond to the first treaties signed by the Lakota 
peoples. 

The story begins with the signing in 1868 of the Fort Laramie Treaty, 
which included the “three-fourths majority rule” intended to protect the 
Lakota from land cessions by an unrepresentative minority. Because the 
U.S. government, like all bureaucratic states, needed leaders “who could 
negotiate and execute agreements... and... govern the internal af- 
fairs of the ‘Sioux Nation’” it “systematically recognized chiefs who 
would ... speak for the Lakota” (p. 36). The Lakota melded these 
pressures with prereservation traditions in treaty councils, which acted 
as middlemen between individual Lakotas and the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs (OIA). 

As hunting became more and more restricted and the buffalo herds 
were destroyed, with Jack of jobs and only marginal agricultural land, 
the Lakota became increasingly dependent on the OIA for rations and 
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other vital material services. The OJA used a variety of technologies of 
power to control the Lakota. The Lakota resented OIA control, yet be- 
came “resigned” to its presence because of the vital resources it pro- 
vided. The OIA never achieved Gramscian hegemony, because its grudg- 
ing acceptance was based on material need, not cultural domination. 
Dependency on the OIA deepened during the Depression when jobs be- 
came scarcer and Lakota resources lost much of their value. 

In 1933 John Collier, the new commissioner of Indian affairs, visited 
the reservation to promote passage of what became the IRA (also known 
as the Indian New Deal), which would grant self-government to Indians. 
Collier and his agents promised the Lakota control of OIA officials and 
more benefits. The debate over the IRA was highly politicized among the 
Lakota. Major issues centered on conflicts between full- and half-blooded 
Lakotas (among the Lakota “blood quanta” was as much a metaphor for 
assimilation as it was an accurate rendering of genetic heritage), between 
fee-patented and trust-patented allotment holders (land held privately 
and land administered under trust, which could be leased but not sold), 
and between members of the old Treaty Councils and the new Tribal 
Council. Narrow majorities on the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reservations 
in South Dakota endorsed the formation of tribal governments based on 
IRA principles. 

Biolsi masterfully untangles the politics of the formation and early 
operation of the new Tribal Councils. He skillfully combines documen- 
tary sources, including tribal archives, with oral histories in his account. 
He compares available statistical evidence with Lakota oral history, not- 
ing how revision of facts is used to legitimate simplified accounts of these 
Byzantine conflicts. Briefly, a continuing conflict emerged between “Old 
Dealers,” who sought abolition of the Tribal Council and a return to the 
pre-IRA treaty council system and “New Dealers,” who supported and 
ran the Tribal Council. Old Dealers used the three-fourths majority rule 
issue to attack the legitimacy of the Tribal Council in terms of the original 
referendum by which it was established and in terms of its own electoral 
procedures. 

There were two fundamental bases of the continuing conflict. First, 
the IRA was really a white form of government imposed on Indians. The 
boilerplate model constitutions produced by the OIA did not provide for 
checks and balances within tribal government, but relied on the OIA 
and the Secretary of the Interior to protect individual rights against an 
abusive Tribal Council. This increased dependency on the OIA. Biolsi's 
account implies, but does not state, that increased dependency was an 
unintended consequence of paternalism and not a result of Machiavellian 
manipulation. Second, the new Tribal Councils actually had little control 
over resources—-Lakota or OIA— but advised the OIA. These conditions 
rendered the Tribal Council ineffective in terms of delivering benefits 
but posited it as the representative of the OIA. Thus, the Tribal Council 
“took the heat” for the negative aspects of OIA administration, while 
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the OIA was supported because it was the source of benefits and protector 
of minority rights. Consequently, the Tribal Councils never achieved 
legitimacy in Lakota eyes. 

Billed as an ethnohistory of the IRA, Organizing the Lakota is an 
excellent piece of historical sociology. Biolsi provides a masterful account 
of how the U.S. government shaped Lakota politics. No reforms ever 
addressed these political conflicts engendered by the IRA, hence they 
persisted and erupted periodically, most dramatically in 1973. Biolsi only 
discusses Wounded Knee in his five-page conclusion. Yet his account of 
Lakota politics illuminates one of the most complex and controversial 
confrontations between Indians and the U.S. government in the late 20th 
century. 


Prairie Patrimony: Family, Farming, and Community in the Midwest. 
By Sonya Salamon. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1992. Pp. xvii + 297. $45.00. 


Linda Lobao 
Ohio State University 


Control of land was the foundation of power in preindustrial societies. 
Historical accounts of the transition from feudalism to capitalism and 
research on contemporary peasant populations have viewed landholding 
patterns as key to understanding social stratification and change. How- 
ever, few studies have explored the meaning and significance of land 
ownership and how this has shaped socioeconomic development in the 
U.S. context. Sonya Salamon examines this issue, focusing on a segment 
of the population for whom land represents both livelihood and tradition, 
family farmers in the Midwest. Prairie Patrimony is a unique contribu- 
tion in terms of the author’s core argument, insights on the contemporary 
farm population, and methodology. 

Salamon’s thesis is that culture mediates the effects of external forces, 
history and environment, such that, depending on the cultural system in 
place, social change has different outcomes. Culture is not only a con- 
straint and a mediating factor in human behavior; it is largely through 
the cultural practices of ordinary, daily life that people create the social 
system that surrounds them. Thus, Salamon, in turn, explores how mi- 
croprocesses of human action reproduce social structure. 

Salamon develops these insights by focusing on the cultural practices 
connected to the control of land among Illinois farmers. She examines two 
distinct ethnic groups and their respective communities with differing 
traditions about farmland. 

German farmers are from Lutheran and Catholic backgrounds and 
typify a yeoman pattern of landholding. Land is considered more than a 
factor of production and represents a way to transmit cultural heritage 
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and an agrarian way of life. The yeoman pattern stresses farm ownership, 
expansion based on family work-force capabilities, high kin involvement, 
and risk avoidance. Farms tend to be smaller than average and produce 
more diverse commodities. British Protestant ancestry is the foundation 
for the contrasting Yankee entrepreneur pattern. Land is viewed first as a 
commodity and farming as a business with the goal of optimizing profits. 
Farming is characterized by both land ownership and rental, ambitious 
expansion, efficiency maximization, and risk taking. Farms tend to be 
larger than average and more specialized. Salamon poses the two ethnic 
groups’ cultural traditions and ways of life as ideal-types, noting that 
there is considerable empirical variation in individuals and their commu- 
nities. I 

The study is based on seven farming communities and interviews with 
over 500 farm men and women. Controls are introduced through the use 
of palred comparisons. German and Yankee communities are matched 
by soil type, region, and time of settlement. Findings are compared to 
those from more generalizable surveys and to census data. Salamon's 
skills as an anthropologist add weight to her arguments through the use 
of historical data from community maps and probate archives as well as 
through her detailed observation of the communities and close knowledge 
of residents for over a decade. . 

The consequences of landholding traditions extend to social structural 
patterns: relationships between parents and children, as land is be- 
queathed to subsequent generations; gender relationships involving the 
status and role of women in farming; and community social structure 
and networks. The insertion of ethnicity and culture into the structural 
dimensions of farming and community are an important contribution to 
the literature. 

Most studies view farming patterns as the consequence of long-term 
political economic trends with the structure of a particular operation due 
mainly to objective, production-related forces and family characteristics. 
Farm households combine available resources or factors of production in 
land, labor, and capital, expanding or contracting accordingly. Similarly, 
women’s roles in farm production tend to be seen in the conventional 
literature as a function of farm size, availability of off-farm employment, 
and family life cycle. The Yankee entrepreneur pattern described by 
Salamon follows these common generalizations most closely. For German 
farmers, however, cultural traditions mediate causal relationships. En- 
terprise structure is tailored to cultural values about the desirability of 
children’s becoming farmers and landowners. As a consequence of inheri- 
tance patterns, German communities are characterized by numerous, 
smaller, owner-occupied farms. Yeoman farm women are more involved 
in all aspects of farm production than their entrepreneur counterparts 
who are more likely to work off the farm and less likely to work on the 
farm on larger operations. 

The relationship between farming and community social structure is 
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also illuminated. The entrepreneur pattern generates a bimodal pattern 
of greater inequality among farmers, a higher proportion of absentee 
owners, and lower community solidarity and social interaction. Over 
time, there are declines in population, services, and local institutions. In 
contrast, the German landholding ethic produces a more egalitarian farm 
and community structure. Residents have a strong sense of community. 
Population is stable, with elderly as well as young residents remaining. 
Local institutions and services remain viable. For both ethnic groups, 
land ownership is a prime determinant of community power. 

The addition of culture and ethnicity illuminates topics examined 
mainly by sociologists and economists and typically conceptualized in 
terms of objective economic forces and family composition. While some 
might debate the relative importance of culture and values in shaping 
farming patterns, gender relations, and community, Salamon not so 
much challenges but rather clarifies and extends our present understand- 
ings of these areas. The book is essential reading for researchers and 
other professionals concerned with the sociology of agriculture, gender 
and farming, and community studies. 


Cattle, Capitalism and Class: Ilparakuyo Maasai Transformations. By 
Peter Rigby. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. Pp. xvili+ 247. 
$34.95. 


John Foran 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Peter Rigby has written an unusual and multileveled study of pastoralism 
in Kenya and Tanzania. After his introductory chapter, the areas he 
explores include the history of representations of Ilparakuyo and Maasai 
groups, class formation in historical perspective, ideology, the state, 
members’ views of capitalism, contemporary class formation, and episte- 
mological “transformations” of African studies and Marxist theory. Most 
chapters begin with a theoretical discussion or review of debates, fol- 
lowed by empirical analysis from Rigby's extensive participant obser- 
vation. 

Rigby deconstructs various views about pastoralists common to an- 
thropologists and to development experts, most of whose interventions 
aim at creating class differentiation in such societies, in effect eliminating 
them as viable entities. Rather than “coaxing” pastoralists into capitalist 
market relations, Rigby is *concerned with heightening an awareness of 
the possibilities of revolutionary praxis, in order to create the conditions 
under which pastoralists themselves can “make their own history" (as 
they had prior to formal colonialism) “before it is too late" (p. 9). Theo- 
retically, his project is therefore to work out a materialist approach to 
*political and counter-hegemonic struggle" and of "ideology, discourse, 
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and language” (p. 10), and this he does by drawing on the work of Goran 
- Therborn, Marx, A. E. Bakhtin, Gramsci, Sartre, Raymond Williams, 
and V. Y. Mudimbe, among others. His approach is materialist and 
existentialist, historical and phenomenological; his goal is to understand 
how language and ideology are connected to each other and to class 
formation and political practice. 

Rigby's other target is postmodernism, on which he launches a strong, 
if not totally convincing, critique. George Marcus and Michael Fischer 
(Anthropology as Cultural Critique: An Experimental Moment in the Hu- 
man Sciences [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986]) are assailed 
for being unable to see the political economy of cultural expressions, for 
reducing politics to the contestation of meaning: “Whatever happened 
to oppression, exploitation, power; and bullets, blood, guns, and guts?” 
(p. 22). Postmodernism and poststructuralism have replaced the subject 
with the text, but are unable to get beyond the text to practices: “Post- 
modernism can be historically located; it cannot locate itself histori- 
cally. . . . Critique itself becomes devoid of historical content and practi- 
cal referent, except in terms of itself. The births and deaths of concrete 
social formations and real peoples and cultures disappear" (p. 22). 
Rigby's defense of ethnography locates itself in a critical historical materi- 
alism in which the philosophical discourses of the anthropological subject 
become part of the critique. Each reader will judge the success of this 
enterprise on his or her own; for me the author does not quite bring it off. 

The main analytic points argued by Rigby include the uncovering of 
continuities in attitudes toward Maasai pastoralists from European colo- 
nial governments to contemporary regimés: All have misrepresented the 
Maasai as aggressive and predatory to justify expropriation of their land. 
Ilparakuyo and Maasai have historically declined to involve themselves 
in outsiders’ systems, as wage laborers in the early 20th century, or as 
conscripts for Germany and Britain in World War I. But their classless 
and stateless social formation was increasingly subject to colonial pene- 
tration, with loss of land, pitting of junior warriors against collaborating 
elders, educational initiatives, and other trappings of "development," 
all of which have gradually undermined the more egalitarian social orga- 
nization by homestead, kinship, and age group. 

In the contemporary period, commoditization of herds, encroachments 
on land, drought, disease, and postcolonial *development" and settle- 
ment plans have all exacerbated inequalities. As stratification grows, 
. poorer members have to enter into nonpastoral arrangements (some find 
employment in Nairobi as security guards or hairdressers) At the top, 
some have become rich peasants employing others or government officials 
or cattle traders. The clear trend is toward pressures for class differentia- 
tion in both countries, although through different modalities: in Kenya, 
by alienation of land, in Tanzania, by political connections and descent 
from prophetic families. The result is a growing “opacity in the social 
relations of production" (p. 164). 
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A number of criticisms may be made of the book. Many of Rigby’s 
arguments are fragmentary, refer often to his own earlier work for empir- 
ical illustration, and are, in the end, frustratingly elliptic. We are told, 
for example, about “The real power of the ideological and religious 
productions of ... rituals" (p. 82) for political resistance, but we learn 
.almost nothing about the actual ceremonies. Chapter 6, “Some Ilpara- 
kuyo Views of Peripheral Capitalism," uses only historical examples (to 
protect the identity of acquaintances involved in clandestine activity); its 
conclusion that analysis of songs demonstrates the alienation experienced 
from an encroaching capitalism is not altogether convincing. There are 
14 striking photos, which, the book cover tells us, *portray a juxtaposi- 
ton of tradition and modern development in local communities," but 
the text does not enlarge upon this statement. Gender is distinctly absent 
from the analysis. In the end, we catch only glimpses of Rigby’s admira- 
ble project of redefining development, synthesizing theories, and provid- 
ing historical and contemporary analyses of pastoral transformations. 


Strategies for Survival: The Psychology of Cultural Resilience in Ethnic 
Minorities. By Peter Elsass. Translated by Fran Hopenwasser. New 
York: New York University Press, 1992. Pp. xiv 4- 263. $35.00. 


Stephen Cornell 
University of California, San Diego 


Strategies for Survival begins with an ambitious agenda. *Why does one 
society survive," asks Peter Elsass “while others perish? (p. ix). How do 
exploitation, violence, and terror arise?" Some of the book's difficulties 
quickly appear, as the relationship between these two questions is never 
clarified. Is Elsass suggesting that violence and terror lead to societal 
collapse? Human societies of varying levels of complexity have survived 
for extended periods with high levels of violence and exploitation. And 
the second question is left dangling: he says little about the origins of 
violence, terror, or exploitation. Eventually, a more limited objective 
emerges: an effort to understand how certain societies cope with the 
disruptive interventions of the outside world. This is a promising topic. 
Unfortunately, at least for the sociologist, Elsass's primary concern is 
with "a psychology of survival" (p. x), and much that appears sociologi- 
cally fruitful goes unexamined. Furthermore, the analysis is elusive and 
his comparative technique leaves much to be desired. 

The heart of the book is two largely field-based comparisons. The first 
is of three South American communities in the Venezuelan/Colombian 
hinterlands. One is an Indian community (Motilon) dominated by Chris- 
tian missionaries; a second, also Indian (the Arhuaco), has tried to orga- 
nize itself in opposition to much of the outside world; a third (Chemescua) 
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is an ethnically mixed community “in limbo, neither white nor Indian” 
(p. 73). Among other things, Elsass concludes that “the Indian societies 
that have been the most successful at surviving with their traditions 
intact” (p. 93) are those that have consciously mobilized aspects of their 
traditional culture, such as shamanism, in direct opposition to European 
society. 

These three communities should offer much to the comparativist, but 
Elsass carries out little actual comparison. His unsystematic approach 
pays little explicit attention to the different social frameworks, internal 
and external, within which these communities act. 

The second comparison involves two communities of “ex-slaves”: the 
Maroons of Suriname and the People’s Temple at Jonestown, scene of 
the 1978 mass suicide in Guyana. The logic of this comparison escapes 
me. The fact that the majority of the inhabitants of Jonestown were 
African-Americans and the community was isolated in the Guyanese 
bush seems to me a thin basis for posing the People’s Temple disaster 
against the centuries-old Maroon communities in a search for compara- 
tive leverage on the survival strategies of slaves’ descendants. Predict- 
ably, the effort is overwhelmed by the almost wholly neglected historical 
and cultural differences between the cases. 

A number of Elsass’s conclusions seem ad hoc. Noting how individual- 
istically expressive the Maroons are, he concludes (p. 179) that the de- 
fense strategy of the Maroons “was to place top priority on individual 
expressiveness.” This kind of leap from raw data to conclusion is not an 
isolated case. Elsass also seems to ignore his own sources. My reading 
of Richard Price’s work, to which Elsass repeatedly refers, is that the 
Maroon strategy has had more to do with the preservation and transmis- 
sion of community history as a means of arming the populace against 
complacency and the disintegrative impacts of the outside. Of course 
students of the Maroons may differ, and I have no independent knowl- 
edge with which to judge the debate (if that is what it is: Elsass ignores 
how he diverges from Price). But I find Price's argument (First-Time: 
The Historical Vision of an Afro-American People (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1983]), which shows how the community uses 
historical narratives to sustain social cohesion, superior to Elsass’s, which 
lacks any persuasive discussion of individual expressiveness as a key to 
societal survival. The discussion of Jonestown is confused and occasion- 
ally contradictory and argues, among other peculiar things, that it was 
Jonestown’s violation of the incest taboo that led eventually to its de- 
struction. 

Elsass says (p. ix) that his descriptions are of groups who “have at- 
tempted to survive with their traditional culture intact.” What does “in- 
tact” mean? Elsass sees the Arhuaco and the Maroons as the most suc- 
cessful, but both have skillfully adapted outside cultural practices. Much 
may remain “intact” in these cases, not least because they’re adaptable, 
but the discussion is frustratingly silent on such issues. And what exactly 
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is the “traditional culture” that Jim Jones and his followers were trying 
to preserve? ` 

It is difficult to know how many of Elsass's insights may have been 
lost in translation. But aside from the final chapter, where Elsass, with 
anthropologist Kirsten Hastrup, comments interestingly on the roles that 
anthropologists sometimes play as advocates for the peoples they study, 
I find little to recommend here to students of ethnicity, minority group 
relations, or cultural change. 


Politics in Place: Social Power Relations in an Australian C ouniry Town. 
By Ian Gray. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. Pp. ix + 214. 
$49.95. 


Andrew Parkin 
Flinders University of South Australia 


Politics in Place locates itself unashamedly within the genre of commu- 
nity-power studies. This genre reached its intellectual peak within Ameri- 
can social science in the 1950s and 1960s, and since then has declined in 
influence, probably as a consequence of both the frustratingly sterile 
disagreement between “pluralists” and “elitists” and the theoretical ad- 
vance of structuralist explanations of power. 

Ian Gray is well aware of the unsatisfactory “individualistic and static 
approach” of the community-power literature (p. 6) and wishes to ac- 
knowledge and adopt some of the insights of structuralist critics. While 
his primary focus remains on overt power relations within a small local- 
ity, the structuralist critique serves to remind the author and the reader 
of the limits of the methodology employed and to draw attention to under- 
lying economic and social interests. 

The community under scrutiny is the Australian country town of 
Cowra (population 8,000) and its immediate rural surrounds (population 
4,000), geographically defined by the jurisdiction of the local Shire Coun- 
cil. It is the politics of agenda setting and decision making of this Council, 
involving both its elected members and its senior administrative staff, 
that is the main focus of Gray’s observational analysis. 

Gray finds that conservative farming and business interests predomi- 
nate. There are other potential interests within the locality, such as the 
blue-collar workers employed on the declining railway and in some small 
manufacturing establishments, but the pervasiveness of a “rural ideol- 
ogy” means that these interests are never seriously mobilized. The find- 
ing is consistent with the “elitist” stream within the community-power 
literature, although Gray struggles to find a satisfactory set of scholarly 
terms to describe the pattern that he detects, toying with such awkward 
constructions as a “would-be joint elite” (p. 139). 

While Gray handles this modest project tidily, it has severe limitations 
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in its contribution to the broader literature. Even more than in other 
advanced Western nations, the local level of government in Australia is 
particularly weak. Responsibility for major developmental, redistribu- 
tive, and human-service policies rests with the state and, to a lesser 
extent, national levels of government. This means that some of the key 
political issues affecting the basic viability and prosperity of towns like 
Cowra necessarily bypass the agenda-setting and decision-making realms 
of the local Council. 

Gray is aware of this but gives it little analytical attention. To the 
extent that he takes it into account, he sees it as reinforcing the conserva- 
tive hegemony within local politics. This may be true, but it may also 
be true that a conservative hegemony within local politics is relatively 
insignificant in comparison with the effects of major policy decisions 
made elsewhere. Gray provides little information about local relation- 
ships with the major state-level and national-level political structures— 
the disciplined Westminster-style political parties, the large and tradition- 
ally interventionist state bureaucracies, the major rural lobby groups, 
and so on. 

Politics in Place would have benefited from a greater appreciation of 
this wider context which, although acknowledged, does not appear to 
have been sufficiently factored into the analysis about the exercise of 
power by and on the good citizens of Cowra. 


Bitter Fruit: Black Politics and the Chicago Machine, 1931-1991. By 
Wiliam J. Grimshaw. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 
xiv + 248. $24.95. 


Judith Birgen 
^ University af Chicago 


William Grimshaw offers an insightful and well-crafted view of the de- 
velopment of black politics in Chicago. He generates an intriguing theo- 
retical composite, of interest to anyone who is attentive to the Chicago 
political scene or to the role of ethnic politics in urban settings. 

In the introductory chapters Grimshaw offers a theoretical grounding 
for the more descriptive work that follows. He develops a foundation 
based in theories of economics, political science, and sociology. Building 
on, and sometimes contradicting, the work of predecessors like Harold 
Gosnell, James Q. Wilson, and others, Grimshaw develops a credible 
argument for his understanding of the African-American political scene 
in Chicago. If, at times, his arguments seem to point a little too conve- 
niently to Harold Washington as the savior of Chicago, it cannot be said 
that Grimshaw does not acknowledge his biases from the very beginning. 

Grimshaw traces the history of black involvement in Chicago politics 
from the 1930s to the present. He does not attempt to find the beginning 
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of black involvement in Chicago politics which has already been done 
in earlier works such as Harold Gosnell’s Negro Politicians (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, [1935] 1967). Grimshaw’s interests lie more 
in the exploration of the machine-style politics that typify the popular 
image of Chicago government. He explores theories that have already 
been advanced, highlighting points that he finds to be accurate while 
systematically and empirically dismantling those theoretical assumptions 
that lack measurable evidence. The author does not take the classical 
assumptions at face value but often turns common assumptions upside 
down. He challenges the economic theory of votes for economic favors 
with empirical evidence demonstrating that the black community did not 
benefit from machine politics either in the manner or to the extent that 
has been assumed. Grimshaw successfully raises questions about the ba- 
sis for the broad assumption of economically motivated political behavior 
within the black community. 

In place of previously asserted theories Grimshaw offers an “interac- 
tive perspective,” which acknowledges the complexity of the political 
arena in Chicago. The author does not dismiss the earlier findings but 
questions those parts of them based on contemporary unfounded supposi- 
tions. The author’s challenge to the myth of the almighty machine is 
especially well-honed. He begins with questions raised in interviews with 
political figures who challenged the canon of the unified machine and 
“Boss” Dawson’s role under Daley. He continues to explode the myth 
with an analysis of black voting patterns. These patterns do not uphold 
commonly espoused views that the black community was blindly herded 
along by the machine. Grimshaw accurately reflects “that electoral moti- 
vation and behavior are complex, changing, and subject to a range of 
influences” (p. 16). This is the best of what Grimshaw offers. 

The one area where Grimshaw’s theorizing becomes less plausible is 
where he begins to look at the involvement of black political appointees 
under the administration of Richard J. Daley. Grimshaw characterizes 
the later Daley protegés as being marginal to and having low status 
within the black community. He especially focuses on the Catholic affili- 
ations of later Daley appointees. Here Grimshaw’s mistakes are similar 
to those made in the economic arena by earlier authors; he does not apply 
the same standard of critical analysis to his own theory that he demands 
of others. The author offers examples of Daley appointees who are black 
and Catholic. Among the earlier appointees, he includes Ralph Metcalfe, 
whom Grimshaw characterizes as having high community prestige with 
a medium level of political experience, and Joseph Robichaux, who had 
medium community prestige. As later appointees, he mentions John 
Stroger and William Shannon as being of low status and low influence 
and puts Protestant Eugene Sawyer in the same category as these later 
two. Grimshaw considers it significant that Metcalfe, Robichaux, 
Stroger, and Shannon were all Catholic and therefore, according to Grim- 
shaw, somewhat marginal to the black community, but he conveniently 
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fails to note that Edward “Mike” Sneed, an earlier black Democratic 
ward committeeman and A. A. “Sammy” Rayner, an independent politi- 
cal figure, were also Catholic and conceivably subject to the same con- 
straints as the Daley appointees. Washington himself came up through 
the black Catholic network that based itself at Corpus Christi Parish on 
Chicago’s South Side under the tutelage of Ralph Metcalfe. Grimshaw 
faithfully notes that Washington broke with Metcalfe rather early in his 
career, but does not acknowledge the existence of the network of black 
Catholics that has launched more than one political career. Grimshaw 
does make a valid point that many of the black Catholics appealed to 
Daley’s “friends and enemies style” because at least they shared the 
religious base of Catholicism. 

Grimshaw’s thoughtful work adds to the field of political sociology. His 
willingness to tackle the complex issue of black involvement in Chicago 
machine politics is a skillful and enlightening endeavor. 


African-American Religion in the Twentieth Century: Varieties of Protest 
and Accommodation. By Hans A. Baer and Merrill Singer. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1992. Pp. 265. $32.95 (cloth); $14.50 
(paper). 


Kevin E. Early 
Oakland University 


Sociologists familiar with the paucity of literature on African-American 
religion will agree that, since W.E.B. DuBois’s pioneering work, The 
Negro Church (1930), few informative and sociological interpretations 
of African-American religious traditions in the United States have been 
written. Modern literature begins with the idea that African-American 
religion has provided unification and leadership within the African- 
American community. African-American Religion in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, however, goes beyond the previous literature on this topic. 

Hans A. Baer and Merrill Singer treat a timely subject. with great 
sensitivity, drawing on extensive research. This is a well-written and 
thoroughly researched investigation of African-American religion in the 
20th century that defines the scope and diversity of religion within the 
black community. Of particular interest is the authors’ discussion of 
African-American sectarianism and the ritual content of religious groups, 
a perspective that has not been well articulated in the past. 

Religion has played a major role in the African-American experience 
in the United States. Historically, religion has been the central axis 
around which the black community revolved. For African-Americans, it 
has served as a refuge from racial discrimination and social stratification 
within the larger society. 

Baer and Singer have presented an extensive overview of the extent 
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to which religion is a response to the African-American experiences of 
disempowerment, powerlessness, and alienation in American society and 
have provided us with a new understanding of this religion as an eco- 
nomic, social, and political force within the African-American community. 

Baer and Singer's work displays sound scholarship. The authors’ spe- 
cific focus is on the role played by religion in constructing and reinforcing 
attitudes, norms, values, and beliefs within the black community. The 
contributing factors include the portrayal of the centrality of the black 
church among blacks, the current role of the church among contemporary 
blacks and the strengths that have been traditionally present in the black 
community. An additional focus is on the attachment to black churches 
that sustains the black family structure and instills a sense of self-esteem 
and pride. 

Much of the literature on African-Americans has tended to focus on 
such issues as crime and deviance. Very little of the literature on religion 
has helped us to gain a better understanding of the extent to which it 
can play a substantial role in the survival], productivity, and resilience 
of the African-American community. The church’s involvement in the 
community places it in the role of mediator between the problems faced 
by African-Americans and the larger society. Baer and Singer make this 
same point when they argue that African-Americans have been relegated 
to the lowest status in society—despite the legal, economic, political, and 
social gains achieved by some members in this group. They also note that 
the African-American church has risen partially in response to racism and 
segregation within society. Internalizing this racism within their own 
community, African-Americans reflected the attitudes and prejudices of 
the larger society in the various religious sects they joined. Through these 
sects, members of the African-American community were able to claim 
status denied them in their daily lives, both by the Caucasian society and 
by other African-Americans. 

African-American Religion in the Twentieth Century is a provocative 
book. It confronts difficult issues with an earnestness and breadth that 
are rare in studies concerned with the role religion has played in the life 
experiences of African-Americans. This volume provides a comprehen- 
sive, balanced, and detailed analysis of the issue under consideration. 


Despair and Deliverance: Private Salvation in Contemporary Israel. By 
Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi. Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York 
Press, 1992. Pp. vii+221. $17.95. 


Eileen Barker 
London School of Economics 


Like all societies, Israel is unique; but Israel's uniqueness offers a special 
fascination for the sociologist. It is a land of extremes, among which we 
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find ancient traditions and modern innovations and an extraordinary 
mixture of both the religious and the secular. Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi's 
thesis in Despair and Deliverance is that, with the Yom Kippur War, 
Israeli society underwent a crisis in which its erstwhile pride and confi- 
dence in the country’s potential turned to despair. Before 1973 there had 
been setbacks but the image of itself that Israel offered to the outside 
world and to its own citizens was one of relative cultural uniformity 
and of confidence in the country’s military, economic, and social success 
against all odds. Zionism had reached its triumphal peak in the early 
1970s. Then, in October 1973, came the unexpected attack, and Israelis 
were no Jonger convinced of their invincible position; they lost not only 
their hope in the future of Israel and the land with which they had so 
strongly identified—many of them lost their hope in their own, personal 
futures. The crisis was one of identity, belonging, and loyalty. 

In this book, Beit-Hallahmi, a psychologist of religion at the University 
of Haifa, examines, as his title suggests, some of the private paths to 
salvation that have offered Israelis deliverance from the despair of post- 
1973 Israel. First, Beit-Hallahmi writes about the new religions—the 
most radical path to salvation in a society which, while secular in many 
ways is, nonetheless, identified with being Jewish. Joining a new religion 
means, for Israeli Jews, a rejection of Jewish identity. Special attention 
is paid in this chapter to the Emin Society (which has a settlement in the 
hills of Western Upper Galilee), to the media reaction to the religious 
movements, and to the growth of Israel’s own “anti-cult movement.” 

Second, we are told about the “returnees’—“born-again” Jews who 
have found happiness and solace in a strictly Orthodox Judaism. On the 
whole, such people have met with the approval, in some instances even 
the adulation, of the Israeli media, although such enthusiastic approval 
has been tempered by an organization, Parents against the Return to 
Judaism, which has likened the Judaization process to brainwashing and 
perceives the effect as a return to the ghetto. 

Next, the astronomical growth of astrology is documented in what is 
perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book. We are given an ac- 
count of the (to this reviewer) extraordinary ways in which occultism 
now permeates Israeli society; we are told, for example, how, in 1986, 
General Harmatz, the executive assistant to the chief of staff of the Israeli 
Defence Forces (DF), went to an astrologer personally to collect an 
astrological map for the IDF, which, having a birth date, has a birth 
map from which diagnoses and predictions can be drawn. In Israel, it 
appears, not only do generals, investors, businessmen, social workers, 
lawyers, psychoanalysts, and leading politicians (including Shimon Peres) 
turn to astrologers for guidance (and solace), but such behavior has be- 
come an accepted and acceptable, even expected, part of everyday life. 

Fourth, Beit-Hallahmi charts a phenomenal rise in Israel of the “psy- 
chotherapy culture" and its celebration of the "authentic self." This, 
Beit-Hallahmi argues, is symptomatic of a situation in which "The end 
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of collective identification with collective goals and meanings leads to the 
privatization of significance, which can be defined and experienced only 
within the self” (p. 140). (Israel is, we are told, now at the top of the 
list of the world’s nations in psychologists (437) per million inhabitants.) 

Other methods of escape such as chemical dependency and alcoholism 
are brought into the picture by the author to demonstrate the changing 
character of Israel and its citizens. Beit-Hallahmi is gently critical of his 
fellow citizens’ quests for deliverance; it is more in sorrow than in anger 
that he surveys the desperation and comments on the futility of methods 
sought to alleviate the wretchedness and seek salvation. American and 
European readers should not be put off by the fact that, in his occasional 
comparisons with other societies, the author does not draw as much as 
he might on contemporary Western scholarship (the majority of refer- 
ences are from the 1960s or 1970s, with very few dated later than 1984, 
and there is no mention of such authors as James Beckford, David Brom- 
ley, Marc Galanter, James Richardson, Roy Wallis or Bryan Wilson in 
the 21-page bibliography); Despair and Deliverance should be viewed as 
a monograph about Israel that allows others, not familiar with the situa- 
tion in that country, to draw on it for their own comparisons. 


Astan American Panethnicity: Bridging Institutions and Identities. By 
Yen Le Espiritu. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. Pp. 
xiii + 222. $34.95. 


Joane Nagel 
University of Kansas 


This is a book about becoming Asian in America. It is less about the 
ethnic passages of individuals than about the building of links between 
culturally, religiously, and linguistically diverse communities. The con- 
struction of Asian-American ethnicity has occurred as immigrant groups 
from such diverse points of origin as India, the Philippines, China, and 
Samoa, have been “lumped” together by the larger society's general 
"Asian" ascriptions, have confronted anti-Asian attitudes and violence, 
and have jockeyed for position so as not to be denied political access and 
resources available to U.S. ethnics. 

Despite its subtitle, Asian American Panethnicity does not speak very 
much to the issue of identity and its construction. Rather, Yen Le Espi- 
ritu describes the coming together of communities of interest, sometimes 
at the invitation of the state, sometimes in response to crisis and.tragedy, 
sometimes to compete more effectively for public funding and services. 

Chapter 1 provides a nicely organized introduction, defining terms 
such as “panethnic group” which refers to “a politico-cultural collectiv- 
ity made up of peoples of several, hitherto distinct, tribal or national 
origins" (p. 2); it sets goals, stating that "this study asks how, under 
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what circumstances, and to what extent groups of diverse national origins 
can come together as a new enlarged panethnic group” (p. 3); and it 
reviews the literature. Next, Espiritu discusses patterns of Asian immi- 
gration into the United States, historical anti-Asian movements and inci- 
dents, many of which involved “racial lumping,” where the putative 
sins of one national group were assigned to all Asians (e.g., American 
suspicions about all Asians, not just Japanese, during World War ID, 
and the components in the Asian-American ethnic construction project: 
establishing pan-Asian organizations, Asian-American studies programs 
in universities, and pan-Asian news media, as well as Asian participation 
in the New Left, the anti-Vietnam war movement, and the women’s 
movement. 

In the discussion that follows of the various aspects of Asian-American 
panethnicity, all of the chapters identify a strong role played by the 
state in the coalitions of national groups that come together to form 
Asian-American panethnicity. The role of Asian-Americans in electoral 
politics—a very limited one marked by low participation and representa- 
tion—is examined. The disadvantages of this and the small size of vari- 
ous Asian communities leads Espiritu to conclude that "politically 
minded Asian Americans find it necessary to aggregate Asian American 
nationalities when seeking political recognition" (p. 80) and resources. 
Chapter 5 describes a different kind of pan-Asian political participation, 
but one built on the same logic of numbers—the organization of profes- 
sional social service providers and administrators to compete for local 
and federal program funds. In the words of one of Espiritu's interview- 
ees, “ ‘If we compete among ourselves, we cancel each other out. If we 
coalesce, we have much greater clout to fight for a larger share’ " (p. 94). 

After these discussions, Espiritu explains how it is that the 1980 U.S. 
census contained the following racial identification choices: white, black, 
American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, 
Vietnamese, Asian Indian, Hawaiian, Guamanian, Samoan, other. This 
plethora of Asian "races" was, as Espiritu neatly recounts, imposed on 
the Census Bureau by a pan-Asian committee (whose participation the 
Census Bureau had invited), in response to the bureau's plan to have 
only one Asian racial category. Espiritu argues convincingly that the 
pan-Asian committee’s demand for so many Asian racial choices was 
not a sign of sub-Asian fractionalization, but rather a reflection of their 
collective effort to increase census counts of all Ásians. 

Chapter 7 reminds us that ethnicity can be a deadly affair. In the 
context of a general discussion of anti-Asian activities in the United 
States, Espiritu describes several cases where Asians were killed—often 
as the result of mistaken ethnic identity. A Chinese-American man was 
killed by an autoworker in Detroit in 1982; his attacker thought he was 
Japanese. In 1989, another Chinese-American man was killed in North 
Carolina; this time his attackers mistook him for Vietnamese. In the 
same year, five Southeast Asian school children were killed and 30 were 
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wounded in Stockton, California, by a white man dressed in combat 
fatigues. Espiritu traces the local and national Asian reaction to these 
events: establishing Asian defense organizations such as the American 
Citizens for Justice, demonstrating and letterwriting for justice for vic- 
tims of attack, lobbying for passage of legislation to track ethnic violence, 
such as the Hate Crime Statistics Act. Espiritu shows that the fear of 
being targets of anti-Asian hostility provides a powerful sense of solidar- 
ity that has the power to overcome internal divisions among Asian- 
Americans. 

Asian American Panethnicity concludes. with a discussion of the 
themes running through the book: the dialectic of external ascriptions 
and internal self-definitions in the construction of ethnicity, the role of 
political resource competition in the formation of Asian-American organi- 
zations, the intergroup tensions and intragroup unity that are both fea- 
tures of Asian-American ethnicity. Espiritu has broken new ground here, 
writing on a subject not much discussed in the literature on ethnicity, 
perhaps because the group she describes is so new. Asian American Pan- 
ethnicity is a nicely told tale of ethnic coalition. It is perhaps not yet, 
however, a chronicle of the construction of community. 


The Unbounded Community: Neighborhood Life and Social Structure in 
New York City, 1830-1875. By Kenneth A. Scherzer. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1992. Pp. xviii +356. $34.95. 


Barry Wellman 
University of Tovonto 


The scene opens with the frenzy of “moving day,” the traditional May 
1 date when all antebellum New York leases came due, and people 
reshuffied homes for the year. (Quebec still preserves this custom.) The 
piles and pyres of discarded furniture and the scurry of moving carts 
show the high mobility of the residents. Why all this scurrying around 
in the 1850s? Wasn’t that the preindustrial past when people stayed put 
and danced around maypoles with their neighbors? 

“Things ain’t wot they used to be” laments the music hall song. Per- 
haps they never were, Kenneth Scherzer replies. His wonderful book 
argues that communities were bound up in solidary neighborhoods. Even 
in the 1850s, New Yorkers moved frequently and had community ties 
stretching well beyond their neighborhoods. 

In the past two decades, a network of sociologists has shot down the 
belief that there has been a contemporary loss of community. Now that 
we have shown that the present is not as lost as many had feared, it is 
time to ask if communal neighborhoods really were the rule for cities 
of the past. Scherzer challenges the pastoralist myth that preindustrial 
communities were neighborhood bound, arguing that community ties, 
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“support and sentiment generally operated with little reference to local- 
ity” (p. 5). 

Scherzer devotes half of his text to analyzing complex settlement pat- 
terns in four New York wards in 1850. He deftly weds factorial ecology 
to his mobility thesis to show that “first wealth, and later, ethnicity and 
family composition determined who moved where” (p. 47). Neither a 
simple class nor ethnic model holds for residential settlement and segrega- 
tion. There were few homogeneous areas where New Yorkers were sur- 
rounded by their own kind. 

This mixing and mobility did not promote institutional completeness 
in neighborhoods, but it did foster ties with people living elsewhere. 
Boarding was a way station for a variety of mobile populations, and 
many urbanites valued their freedom to maneuver through social circles. 
Scherzer argues against Richard Sennett’s contention that families. 
wanted to escape the threatening city. Families stayed within the city 
but moved to quieter areas. 

Most people did not think of the fluid, polyglot places in which they 
lived as neighborhoods. To have a neighborhood, you must have a rela- 
tively bounded and densely knit set of social relations in a commonly 
identifiable area. Otherwise, people can neighbor without neighborhoods 
in networks that extend seamlessly in all directions. 

Scherzer argues that the symbolic identification of neighborhoods was 
largely imposed by outside forces. In antebellum New York, neighbor- 
hoods were labeled by social reformers, medical authorities, writers, and 
other elites. These worthies identified elite neighborhoods out of pride 
and stigmatized impoverished areas of vice and disease. But most resi- 
dential areas apparently were unrecognized and unlabeled (although the 
data are thinner here than elsewhere in the book). “Except in wealthy 
neighborhoods, . . . the boundaries of symbolic community were traced 
most clearly by streetwalkers and offal carts. . . . For the most part, 
attachment to space remained weak throughout the period for all classes" 
(pp. 159—60). 

Nor were most community ties with neighbors. High rates of geograph- 
ical mobility meant that many community ties and networks extended 
well beyond local areas. Moreover, these kinship and friendship bonds 
created cross-cutting bridges between local, ethnic, and occupational 
groups. Personal community networks are not a 20th century creation. 

Scherzer uses marriage records to trace community ties. Did people 
marry locally? Did the witnesses to the wedding come from near or far? 
“Nineteenth-century New Yorkers ventured outside their own neighbor- 
hoods not only to select witness to important ceremonies but also to 
choose marital partners" (p. 178). Moreover, many churches drew mem- 
bers from wide areas as people shopped for congenial congregations or 
kept links with their former homes. 'They and other voluntary organiza- 
tions were key foci for sustaining strong and weak ties. 

Scherzer has read widely in urban sociology, and he uses what he has 
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read. He employs a battery of multivariate techniques, such as factorial 
ecology, loglinear, and D-system analysis. His analysis benefits from 
what must have been a huge job of coding census manuscripts, lists of 
marriage witnesses, and church records. Moreover, the endnotes provide 
rich commentaries on the research and scholarly debates. But the pub- 
lisher makes these notes hard to use by putting them in the back and not 
supplying cross-referencing page headers. 

This is an excellent book, well written and crammed with ideas and 
findings. The book combats the time, culture, and place-boundedness of 
those who see a city as a set of places that always dance to contemporary 
American tunes. 


Watching Police, Watching Communities. By Mike McConville and Dan 
Shepherd. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. xii + 271. $92.50. 


Robert J. Bursik, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma 


Even a cursory examination of the crime prevention literature produced 
during the 1980s makes it clear that citizen participation at the neighbor- 
hood level was assumed to be the linchpin of successful crime control in 
the United States. Of all the variants of community-based programs that 
were developed during this decade, neighborhood watch (N W) programs 
easily attracted the most attention from law enforcement personnel, crim- 
inological researchers, and the general public alike, for their key assump- 
tions concerning residential empowerment, police service provision, and 
citizen involvement in social control activities appeared to be theoreti- 
cally justified and, perhaps more important, grounded in a commonsense 
vision of how neighborhoods ideally should work. For many, the early 
and mid-1980s were a period of unbridled optimism. 

However, by the end of the decade, the troubling findings of a sizable 
body of evaluation research had significantly dampened the enthusiasm 
of many of the early supporters of American NW programs. In particular, 
many studies found that citizen participation in such programs was diff- 
cult to initiate and maintain, that NW programs were nearly impossible 
to institute in those neighborhoods that might benefit from their presence 
most, that such programs sometimes exacerbated tensions that already 
existed in the area, and that the effects on crime were typically minimal. 
In Watching Police, Watching Communities, Mike McConville and Dan 
Shepherd examine the effectiveness of similar policies after they were 
imported into Great Britain. While their findings suggest that the British 
experience with NW was nearly identical to that documented in the 
United States, their presentation is more powerful and damning than 
any similar American evaluation of which I am aware. 

The McConville and Shepherd analysis is based on a rich body of data 
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collected between 1988 and 1990 in a number of neighborhoods located 
in the jurisdictions of three police forces in England and Wales. Within 
each research site, in-depth interviews were conducted with community 
beat officers, relief officers (who have more traditional law enforcement 
roles), and supervisors. In addition, the authors systematically surveyed 
residents in NW and non-NW neighborhoods located within each juris- 
diction. 

The first three chapters of the book set the context for McConville and 
Shepherd’s evaluation of neighborhood watch and progressively capti- 
vate the reader like an engrossing, well-crafted novel. F irst, they discuss 
the history and operation of NW in Britain. Almost immediately, the 
problematic nature of such programs becomes apparent. For example, 
the authors stress the difficulties of determining what even constitutes 
participation in such programs, that is, Is it necessary to attend meetings 
(and if so, how many)? This is a central consideration, for the authors 
replicate findings that often have appeared in American research concern- 
ing the very partial and relatively short-lived citizen involvement in such 
associations. Given these structural considerations, the authors convinc- 
ingly argue that the often glowing official reports of the extensiveness of 
NW must be reconsidered very carefully. 

One of the buzzwords that traditionally has been associated with NW 
is the need for a “partnership” between citizens and police. Thus, the 
development of the mutual trust that is central to the success of NW 
depends to some extent on public satisfaction with the police. Next, the 
authors document a general decline in this satisfaction over time in Brit- 
ain and marked differences among particular social groups and neighbor- 
hoods. An important finding is that, for the most part, this decline does 
not represent a dissatisfaction with the crime-control activities of the 
police. In fact, their respondents appear to be sensitive to the structural 
and resource limitations that make crime control problematic. Rather, 
there has been a growing sense of alienation from the police that is most 
apparent in police-minority interactions. 

Chapter 3 concludes these introductory considerations with an in- 
sightful discussion of the fear of crime. While the authors examine many 
traditional research concerns of this area (such as the role of age and 
gender), they also present evidence pertaining to broader issues that seri- 
ously call into question some of the key assumptions of NW. In particu- 
lar, the fear of crime is not nearly as dominant an aspect of urban life 
as is typically believed. In addition, McConville and Shepherd argue that 
even among those most afraid of crime, this emotion reflects more of a 
reaction to an increasingly fragmented social life than to crime per se. 
An equally important feature of this chapter is a discussion of police and 
media attempts to manipulate fear by associating crime with particular 
minority groups rather than with structural factors. 

The themes addressed in the first three chapters culminate in chapter 
4, in which the effectiveness of NW is evaluated through a comparison 
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of neighborhoods with and without such programs. While the authors 
find that NW generally is popular in principle, there is very little actual 
participation in NW areas, and essentially no difference in surveillance 
and household security activities in NW and non-NW areas. As they 
conclude succinctly (p. 104), NW is “ineffective in reducing or preventing 
crime and has few other noteworthy benefits.” 

Next, the orientation shifts to an examination of police attitudes to- 
ward NW. While the particular focus changes from chapter to chapter, 
the central finding is that, despite official police pronouncements of sup- 
port, the cultures, structures, and institutional dynamics found in British 
law enforcement agencies almost guarantee that such programs will fail. 
The book concludes with a summary discussion of the failure of NW 
programs to achieve their promise and a consideration of the degree to 
which any successes that have occurred are more symbolic than real. 

Space limitations prevent my paying full justice to the richness of this 
superb book, which J think should be mandatory reading for anyone 
even slightly interested in crime prevention. Unfortunately, the work’s 
potential impact will be diminished by its astonishing cost, a cost that 
will be completely out of reach for most of its potential purchasers. Given 
the exceptional quality of the McConville and Shepherd analysis, this 
will be a tragic loss for many who would otherwise benefit from a careful 
reading of the book. 


The Penitentiary in Crisis: From Accommodation to Riot in New Mex- 
ico. By Mark Colvin. Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 
1992. Pp. xiv+257. $54.50 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Patrick Jackson 
Sonoma State University 


At the heart of The Penitentiary in Crisis is an attempt to understand 
the well-known 1980 prison riot at the Penitentiary of New Mexico 
(PNM), an event memorable for the extent and nature of its brutality. 
The book uses the case study method to tell the story of the changes that 
took place at PNM during more than 12 years before the riot. The au- 
thor’s prior work experiences at PNM and his later role as a principal 
researcher working on the New Mexico Attorney General’s investigation 
of the riot put him in an excellent position to conduct the research. The 
major source of information used to examine the history of PNM was 
133 interviews, with, among others, 34 correctional officers and 57 in- 
mates who were randomly selected from a sampling frame stratified by 
their individual lengths of time at the prison. 

Colvin divides the history of PNM into three periods prior to the riot. 
From the earliest days of PNM until the mid-1960s, PNM was run as 
an authoritarian regime by a warden who was to a great extent indepen- 
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dent of other agencies. In 1968 a new warden was hired who closed the 
“hole,” loosened restrictions and developed rehabilitation programs with 
stronger inmates as the administrators. Old-line correctional officers be- 
came resentful, but inmate leaders had an incentive to maintain order in 
the prison. In 1970 another warden tried to return some control to guards 
but the administrative response to the inmate strike led to an erosion of 
control and greater officer apathy, which included a toleration of drug 
trafficking. 

The second period, 1975-77, began with the appointment of yet an- 
other warden, this one selected hurriedly by personnel with little knowl- 
edge of how prisons are run and no coherent agenda for PNM. The new 
warden had previously run Marion prison (in Illinois) where rehabilita- 
tion was foreign, but regimentation, security, and tight control were the 
order of the day. Within a short period inmate programs and privileges at 
PNM were eliminated, all inmate leaders were removed from remaining 
programs, the new warden was fired, another was hired to replace him, 
and a massive inmate sit-down strike ensued. Strike leaders were identi- 
fied, placed in segregation or transferred to other prisons. Coercive con- 
trols returned, signaled by the official reopening of the “hole” in 1976; 
beating of inmates intensified; “any attempts by inmates to organize or 
present grievances were met with segregation” (p. 115); escapes dramati- 
cally increased; and inmates eventually filed a hand-printed class-action 
lawsuit in 1977. 

The next period, 1978—80, was associated with administrative chaos 
at the state level and within the prison in the daily administration of 
PNM by middle-level administrators, inconsistency in inmate security 
and discipline, extreme correctional officer dissatisfaction (suggested by 
their 1978 turnover rate of 80%), and mutual inmate-officer harassment. 
Another insidious development was the coercive “snitch system,” in 
which inmates were solicited directly by staff (accompanied with threats 
of punishment or promises of leniency) for information about potential 
prison problems. This control strategy, and others that divided inmates, 
eventually led to a situation where coercion “became the primary source 
of inmate power” (p. 166). 

During the riot described in the chapter that follows the discussion 
above, inmates perceived as “traitorous” were safe targets for others 
building a violent reputation. A total of 34 inmates died and 7 of 12 
officers taken hostage suffered serious injuries during the riot. 

In evaluating this book it would have been helpful to know how PNM 
is similar to and different from other prisons so that the reader could 
judge the potential generalizability of the findings. For example, there 
were no prison gangs at PNM prior to the riot, which is dramatically 
different than the situation facing Illinois and California prisons. It would 
also have been useful to know more details about how the interviews 
were conducted and the sampling procedures that were used. The sug- 
gested solutions to the problem of prison disorder (a return to rehabilita- 
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tion coupled with a domestic “Marshall Plan”) is not very well devel- 
oped. Some critics of rehabilitation are likely to reject the proposal as 
naive, even though the importance of incentives within the prison cannot 
be denied. It was not, of course, the major purpose of the book to develop 
these ideas. 

The theoretical chapter of the book critically attacks the mass society 
thesis of James Jacobs in Stateville: The Penitentiary in Mass Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977). Colvin provides an alterna- ` 
tive “class society” perspective that emphasizes the importance of 
changes in the economy, federal funding of programs, and the organiza- 
tion of the poor for understanding change in correctional policies and the 
prison. 

Overall, this is a finely crafted book, especially where it sticks closest 
to the case study materials. It provides the reader with an understanding 
of the precariousness of controls between the keeper and the kept, the 
manner in which they change over time, and how it was possible for a 
riot with such gratuitous violence to occur. 


Structures of Control in Health M anagement. By Rob Flynn. New York: 
Routledge, 1992. Pp. 218. $67.50. 


Ann Barry Flood 
Dartmouth Medical School 


The British government under Margaret Thatcher's leadership in the 
1980s adopted a series of policies designed to restimulate private accumu- 
lation of capital through market reform and minimize public expenditures 
of tax moneys via restructuring of the welfare state. Using the National 
Health Service (NHS) as a case study, Flynn explores the changes in 
political philosophies underlying British policy-making and the structural 
and distributive consequences of major changes made to the public wel- 
fare institutions. The book sheds important insights on the analysis of 
control structures in a modern capitalist state. While the example of 
health services makes this particularly interesting to medical sociologists, 
the focus on organizational and political forms of control of public welfare . 
institutions broadens the scope and appeal to institutional and organiza- 
tional sociologists as well. 

There are several reasons why the restructuring of the NHS is a fasci- 
nating arena in which to examine these changes. First, the provision of 
health services represents one of the most organizationally complex and 
largest services provided by the state. Second, generally held perceptions 
about the NHS during the 1980s restricted the politically acceptable op- 
tions for reform. Namely, although dissatisfied with aspects of the NHP 
like waiting times for treatment and bureaucratic rules, the British public 
remained enthusiastic about the universalist provision of health services, 
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thereby limiting the ability to reduce costs by limiting the groups covered 
by public funds. Despite concern over the growing costs of health care, 
there was also a widespread belief that there had been large-scale cuts 
in health-services funding, fueled in part by several important documents 
arguing that the NHS—-particularly the hospital sector—was seriously 
underfunded. Critics of the NHS from the left interpreted these reports 
as calling for greater efficiency, while those on the right wanted sweeping 
market-oriented reform. 

Third, the domination of medicine by professionals further compli- 
cated the government’s ability to control the distribution of and account- 
ability for services. These three reasons, then, form the backbone used 
to illustrate the major blocks that any successful political reform of the 
NHP must overcome: institutional inertia, political resistance, and pro- 
fessional dominance. 

Against this backdrop of examining changes in the NHP (especially 
the hospital sector) during the past few decades, Flynn establishes the 
central thesis for his analysis. Building on Offe’s theories of the welfare 
state (C. Offe, Contradictions of the Welfare State [London: Hutchinson, 
1984] and Disorganised Capitalism [Cambridge: Polity Press, 1985]), he 
argues that neo-Marxists have exaggerated the total absorption of the 
modern welfare state by capitalist interests. Instead, a contemporary 
welfare state faces several contradictory and competing interests. The 
key competing forces that must be balanced are between accumulation 
and legitimation, that is, between the need to assist the market to achieve 
economic success and the need to attenuate those effects of the market 
that threaten the overall economic or political goals of the society (includ- 
ing political integration and social cohesion). It must perform these func- 
tions within a socioeconomic environment that constrains the administra- 
tive and political options available to the state and that holds it 
accountable for the “successful outcomes” of its policy. Because the state 
tends to seek political consensus and to co-opt key actors by including 
them in the process of creating and executing policy, it often winds up 
with groups that do not agree or with excessive demands because it tries 
to satisfy both the consumers and the producers of public services. These 
traits lead to an inevitable series of crises of either a fiscal or a political 
nature and to a pattern of contradictory views of rationality and modes 
of action. 

Returning to the NHP as an example of this general framework, Flynn 
argues that the events leading up to and through the 1980s follow this 
general course of crises leading to contradictory swings in dominant ratio- 
nales and modes of action. Briefly, in the decades that followed the 
establishment of the NHS, economic growth permitted the proliferation 
of medical facilities and the domination of health-services policy by the 
medical profession. The ensuing decades saw a series of changes in the 
management of health services that resulted in an encroachment of the 
clinical autonomy of physicians by management techniques, particularly 
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designed to control costs by holding providers accountable. Flynn uses 
these events to illustrate changes resulting from contradictory goals and 
competing interests of the state, health care providers, and managers and 
the public’s acting both as payer and as patients demanding services. 


Who Benefits from the Nonprofit Sector? Edited by Charles T. Clotfelter. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 285. $22.95. 


Helmut K. Anheier 
Ruigers University 


To appreciate Who Benefits from the Nonprofit Sector?, it is useful to 
look at recent economic thinking about organizations that are neither 
market firms nor public agencies. In economics, the very notion of a 
“nonprofit sector” did not fit neatly into the conceptual map of a disci- 
pline that focused on the market and, to a lesser extent, the state as basic 
institutional forms. Such thinking neglected a third set of institutions 
that apparently did not conform to some of the neoclassical model’s fun- 
damental assumptions, such as those of utility or profit maximization. 
These are the 1.3 million nonprofit organizations, which under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, are exempt from income taxation. In return, non- 
profits cannot distribute revenue over expenditure as profit to owners. 

When economists began to study nonprofit organizations seriously in 
the 1980s, they focused on two questions: first, Why do they exist at all? 
And second, What is the relative cost-effectiveness of public, commercial, 
and nonprofit providers? This volume addresses a third question that has 
received little attention until now: What are the marginal welfare effects 
of nonprofit provision relative to those of government and business? 

.In 1990, Charles Clotfelter, a Duke economist, convened a conference 
addressing this third question. “Who are the beneficiaries of the services 
provided by nonprofit organizations?” served as guiding theme. The 
present volume grew out of six papers commissioned for this conference, 
to which Clotfelter has added a helpful introductory chapter, and promi- 
nent economists like Henry Aron, Estelle James, and Frank Levy have 
contributed thoughtful written commentary. The result is a timely and 
important book that should be of interest to students of nonprofit organi- 
zations, public choice, welfare economics, and social inequality. 

But is it important for sociologists? I think yes, and for two reasons. 
First, for organizational and economic sociology, the book breaks new 
empirical ground, even though many of the fundamental theoretical and 
methodological issues of measuring who benefits remain unresolved, let 
alone touched upon. For example, despite the hard and exemplary empir- 
ical work that went into each chapter, key issues such as the difference 
between average and marginal beneficiaries or the distributional impact 
of sectoral shares are not explored. 
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This brings us to the second reason: it shows how much economics 
begins to look like sociology, at least on the surface, once economists 
venture into unfamiliar social terrain and yet it also shows how little 
economics seems to benefit from basic sociological insights such as the 
difference between economic and cultural forms of capital, and between 
status and class. The question of power in the distribution of services, 
access to institutions, the definition of “benefits,” and other basic issues 
are neither addressed nor acknowledged. Thus, despite the high quality 
of the individual contributions, the book could have gained much from 
sociology; unintentionally perhaps, it underlines the need for a socioeco- 
nomic approach to the problem at hand. 

Because of this neglect, the question “Who benefits?” becomes less 
exciting: net benefits are defined as the amount households are willing to 
pay minus any charges they actually pay and the effects of net benefits 
are examined across ordinal income classes in terms of equity. The prob- 
lem with such a definition is apparent, as James points out in her com- 
ments (p. 244). We simply do not know how much households are willing 
to pay for services typically provided by nonprofit organizations. Assum- 
ing, as most authors in this volume do, that net benefits are proportional 
to usage overlooks the fact that their values vary not only with economic 
capital but also with accumulated cultural and social capital. Simply put, 
when consumption of nonprofit services rises with income, this does not 
necessarily imply “pro-rich” distributional effects of the nonprofit sector, 
and vice versa. 

Each chapter is a pioneering empirical effort in addressing the issue 
- of net benefit of nonprofit provision, usually with the help of large organi- 
zational samples and user studies. David Salkever and Richard Frank 
examine the health field and find the clienteles of nonprofit and for-profit 
hospitals are similar, with public hospitals catering more to the poor. In 
other health areas, nonprofit providers are located between businesses 
and government in serving low-income groups. Saul Schwartz and San- 
dra Baum show that students in nonprofits are on average somewhat 
more affluent than those at public schools. Discussing religious nonprofit 
providers, Jeff Biddle points out that about one third of congregational 
spending may benefit the poor. Lester Salamon finds that 27% of non- 
profit social service organizations provide most of their services to the 
poor, and that many of these organizations are, in fact, funded by govern- 
ment grants. In the fields of arts and culture, Dick Netzer suggests that 
nonprofit organizations tend primarily to serve middle and high-income 
groups, and, in a chapter on foundations, Robert Margo finds that few 
grants directly benefit the poor. Thus the results suggest that nonprofit 
sector benefits are neither necessarily propoor nor for the affluent alone. 

Overall, I found this book fascinating reading, largely because of the 
high quality of the empirical work behind it. Because of its pathbreaking 
effort, however, the book raises more questions than it answers, and one 
hopes that future work in this area will take full advantage of what 
sociology has to contribute. 
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Lawyers’ Ideals/Lawyers’ Practices: Transformations in the American 
Legal Profession. Edited by Robert L. Nelson, David M. Trubek, and 
Rayman L. Solomon. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1992. Pp. 
x1+295. $39.95 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Thomas Koenig 
Northeastern University 


Lawyers are widely suspected of using ethical proclamations merely as 
smokescreens to conceal the self-serving basis of their conduct. The au- 
thors of these eight essays argue that such a viewpoint is overly simplistic. 
While acknowledging that lawyers are influenced by the profit motive, 
they maintain that professional ideals strongly affect the behavior of 
attorneys. These articles explore the complex environment in which law- 
yers operate in order to assess the ways that different arenas of practice 
reflect as well as shape the ethical views of legal practitioners. The book 
provides an interpretive framework for the analysis of the relationship 
between legal ideology and the structural changes that the profession is 
currently undergoing. 

The first section of the book shows that lawyers fear that they are 
losing control of their markets, workplaces, and careers because of rapid 
changes in their practice settings. Such developments as the undermining 
of the power of bar associations to regulate advertising, set minimum 
fees, limit group legal services plans, and discipline their members, com- 
bined with new technologies, a more complex market for legal ser- 
vices, and a dramatic increase in the number of law graduates, are forc- 
ing the legal profession to redefine itself. Thomas Palay and Marc 
Galanter illustrate this by demonstrating that the rapid growth of elite 
law firms undermines community by creating tremendous pressures to 
bring in new business. Carroll Seron traces the strains inherent in the 
explosive growth of entrepreneurial legal services firms that market to 
the middle class. 

In the second section, Rayman Solomon shows that leaders of the bar 
have long fought for greater control over admission into the legal profes- 
sion, for increased independence from government as well as from clients, 
and for more power to regulate the behavior of attorneys. Their cam- 
paigns to “upgrade” the bar were partially a reflection of conflicts cre- 
ated by the different ethical perspectives held by various types of prac- 
titioners. Beliefs about what tactics are self-seeking, frivolous, dilatory, 
or abusive differ widely among plaintiff’s attorneys, corporate counsel, 
legal services lawyers, code enforcers, judges, private practitioners in 
large and small firms, and law professors. This can be seen in Theodore 
Schneyer’s review of the many-sided internal struggle that erupted when 
the American Bar Association revised its model rules of professional con- 
duct in the 1980s. 

The final section is a more theoretical exploration of the concept of 
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professionalism in law. Robert Nelson and David Trubeck argue that 
professionalism should be viewed as a site for struggle over norms rather 
than as a fixed ideal or as a stable structure. Because the lega] profession 
is increasingly heterogeneous, lawyers find it difficult to maintain a uni- 
fied front against public distrust. Eliot Freidson presents a cogent sum- 
mary of the central issues in the sociology of the professions. Finally, 
Robert Gordon and William Simon suggest that law schools should teach 
ethics through case studies of real-world workplace dilemmas rather than 
as an abstract set of rules. 

The strength of this collection, which is the coherent and careful 
integration of the essays, is also its weakness. Proponents of opposing 
perspectives such as Richard Abel, Charles Derber, Magali Larson, and 
Eve Spangler are critiqued many times but never given a chance to 
present their own positions. However, by gathering together authors with 
similar viewpoints, the editors permit the development of a subtle and 
nuanced exploration of the complex role of professional ideals in the 
diverse settings of legal practice. 


Precedent Inflation. By Susan W. Brenner. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Publishers, 1992. Pp. 376. $39.95. 


Catherine West-Newman 
University of Auckland 


"It is a maxim among . . . lawyers, that whatever hath been done before 
may legally be done again: and therefore they take special care to record 
all the decisions formerly made. . . . These, under the name of precedents 
they produce as authorities.” Thus the assessment of precedent that Jon- 
athan Swift gives in Gulliver’s Travels sets the scene for Susan Brenner’s 
Study. - 

The concept of precedent in law, signifying blind and self-serving ad- 
herence to tradition, often attracts satirical comment. Less often noted 
is the regular use of metaphors of weight, force, and strength to convey 
its nature. Since the 19th century, precedent has been envisaged as a 
source of coercion, constraint, and control in the judicial process. Susan 
Brenner invites lawyers and others who professionally engage with the 
law to contemplate precedent in a new way, which ìs, almost literally, 
by the weight of decisional information that can now be generated by a 
computer search. 

This book combines a historical analysis of precedent and its uses with 
the report of an empirical study of present-day computer access to the 
materials of precedent. In this form Brenner argues that the way in which 
precedent has been used by the courts is a direct function of the kinds 
of methods that exist at any particular historical moment to make that 
precedent available to the judges who apply it. This sets up her claim 
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that the present competition between the computer case-search services of 
LEXIS and WESTLAW is leading to spectacular “precedent inflation” 
which is now rapidly moving the United States courts toward deciding 
cases on the basis of the number of precedents available for any particular 
legal move. | 

Brenner traces the historical path of precedent materials as one of 
ever-increasing access to decisions in reported form, which, in turn, 
changes their use from evidence of “custom” and then of “natural law” 
to a system of precedential law in which judicial decisions are the law. 
This state, arrived at in the 19th century when courts in the United 
States and British systems declared themselves bound by the structure 
of previous decisions, was then justified and legitimated as a set of the 
kind of “rationally created rules” for the determination of legal rights 
and duties that Weber describes as characteristic of the modern rational- 
legal social order. Cases are now treated as “facts” that together form 
a “body of law” and access to them becomes the focus of successful legal 
practice. This brings us to LEXIS, WESTLAW, and Brenner’s research.. 

The history of law reporting in the United States has been one of 
movement from official to commercially produced reports. Commercial 
publishers began by reprinting the records from official reporters but 
rapidly discovered that they could do the job faster and more efficiently 
and that the legal profession’s demand made for a highly profitable enter- 
prise. From the late 19th-century West Publishing’s National Reporter 
System (complete with its own system of headnote and key-finding de- 
vices) dominated the field. Computer legal search data bases began in 
the 1960s; by 1990 both LEXIS and WESTLAW operated huge data 
bases which included many “unreported” decisions not available in the 
printed reporters. This is the precedent inflation. What it means is that 
the potential universe of precedent available to any lawyer or j udge with 
access to these systems is now effectively unlimited. 

Brenner set out to discover how many “unpublished” opinions are 
now available on-line for particular topics. Her study analyzed 28,539 
case citations to reveal, not unexpectedly, that there is inflation and also 
that the effect is unevenly spread among different kinds of courts and 
different geographic locations. The problem of quantity is nicely captured 
in her discovery that “a lawyer, law clerk, or judge who sets out to 
research the available precedent on a summary judgment issue is conceiv- 
ably faced with a universe of precedent that for the year 1989 alone, 
consists of 7,300 decisions" (p. 210). How then do they identify which 
ones might be relevant? Even if the indexing system is accurate it may 
still produce too many, and it will be expensive. In Brenner's quantita- 
tive conceptualization, instead of reading cases, the lawyer might work 
with far more information by electronically analyzing all the cases found 
in a search. With all cases on-line, an attorney could generate a statistical 
profile of the universe of cases implicating a particular rule of law. Then 
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her argument to the court would be developed through the weight of 
numbers of courts that have reasoned in a particular way. 

This 1s an interesting argument with some troubling implications. Our 
modern trust in technological solutions for complex human and social 
problems has been severely undermined by postmodern critique that re- 
veals the situatedness and particularity of knowledge. In criticism of 
the current key systems of legal searching, theorists about race have 
demonstrated that these mask and shape what can and cannot be found 
in ways that generally disadvantage groups without power or influence. 
Following the style of decision by precedent, Brenner predicts, would 
place the weight and force of numbers squarely with the knowledge and 
points of view of the majority. Where, then, would be the possibility of 
change, greater inclusiveness, or a more just legal system? Argument 
from the weight of numbers protects the status quo; in law that is an 
argument for more inequality, not less. 


The Vision of the Public Junior College, 1900—1940: Professional Geals 
and Popular Aspirations. By John H. Frye. New York, N.Y.: Green- 
wood Press, 1992. Pp. 163. $39.95. 


J. Farley Ordovensky 
Wake Forest University 


Since the opening of the first junior colleges at the beginning of the 1900s, 
the two-year college movement has grown tremendously, now accounting 
for 40% of all enrollments in higher education in the United States. 
Despite their remarkable growth and current prominence, these institu- 
tions have received little scholarly attention. The few available detailed 
studies of the two-year college sector typically discuss the origins of the 
movement in a theoretically self-serving manner. As John H. Frye la- 
ments, “Confusion in identity, amorphous focus, and definition by spe- 
cial pleading are common features of this literature” (p. 4). 

Frye's book, The Vision of the Public Junior College, 1900—1940, seeks 
to fill this void. It traces the early development of the junior college 
sector by analyzing the ideology of the national leaders of the movement 
and by examining the conflicts between that ideology and reality in the 
two-year colleges. As an annotated bibliography of literature, lectures, 
and data from this first stage in the life of the junior colleges, the work 
is invaluable and offers the first comprehensive intellectual history of the 
origins of the two-year college system. 

Unfortunately, despite his criticism of previous researchers, Frye is 
not content to provide readers with an unbiased analysis of the historical 
writings he has collected. Instead, he fashions the gathered information 
into his own “definition by special pleading" of the junior college ideol- 
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ogy. In a discussion redolent of Jerome Karabel’s infamous attack on 
the public two-year college system (“Community Colleges and Social 
Stratification,” Harvard Educational Review 42[4]: 521-62), Frye devel- 
ops and defines a “leadership ideology” which he claims “dominated 
educators nationwide” (p. 34). 

According to Frye, the leadership ideology grew from the desire of 
national education leaders to promote social efficiency by maintaining 
the stability of the social status quo in the face of the rapid occupational 
change that accompanied industrialization. The development of postsec- 
ondary vocational and semiprofessional programs has been seen by re- 
searchers as a rational market response to the needs of the community. 
Frye, however, uses his leadership ideology to explain that the creation 
of these programs was “based on the leadership’s social outlook and its 
own status needs in finding a place in the educational hierarchy” (p. 64). 
Throughout the first three chapters, he expends a great deal of effort, 
both overt and implicit, in conveying to the reader the insidious nature 
of this ideology, which “emphasized social needs over individual devel- 
opment” (p. 34). 

Halfway through the book, when Frye seems less compelled to inter- 
pret all information through the sieve of his ideological structure, the 
work becomes much more informative and interesting. Rather than con- 
tinuing to concentrate on his version of the motives of the national leader- 
ship of the two-year college movement, Frye changes focus to discuss 
what was actually occurring for the students, the institutions, and the 
faculty and administration in the early decades of junior college develop- 
ment. Here the book showcases its strength—its unprecedented collection 
and presentation of a wide variety of data and literature on an era that 
has received little more than cursory attention from most previous schol- 
ars. These chapters help us to understand the motivations of the commu- 
nities that supported this new institutional concept, the goals of the stu- 
dents who enrolled in these schools, and the aspirations of the educators 
who served them. 

It is in the later chapters that the reader also finally comes to under- 
stand the conflicts underlying Frye’s development of the leadership ideol- 
ogy. Local communities were nearly unanimous in their desire to create 
junior colleges that were merely miniature universities. Lack of local 
support for vocational training naturally leads one to question the mo- 
tives of the advocates of these programs. However, it is not unlikely, 
given the 20% transfer rate of junior college students, that national lead- 
ers called for vocational programs not from the “desire to secure their 
own position,” (p. 134) but rather as an answer to the perceived needs 
of potential students. 

This book offers valuable insight into the development of a sector that 
now plays a major role in U.S. higher education.-As such, it is highly 
recommended reading. However, Frye himself finally acknowledges that, 
“On balance, the ideology of the leadership [as he defines it] appears to 
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have had rather little impact on the development of junior colleges at all 
during this period” (p. 136). One cannot help but wonder, then, why he 
devotes so much of this otherwise useful book to an inferential manipula- 
tion of the material in defense of an ideology that for all practical—and, 
quite possibly, all actual—purposes never really existed. 


Decline of Donnish Dominion: The British Academic Professions in the 
Twentieth Century. By A. H Halsey. New York: Clarendon Press, 1992. 
Pp. xiii + 344. $75.00. 


sarah V. Barnes 
Northwestern University 


In 1971 A. H. Halsey, the eminent British sociologist, and his colleague 
Martin Trow published the results of a survey investigating the charac- 
teristics of academic life in the United Kingdom. The British Academics 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971) chronicled the atti- 
tudes and opinions of the profession in the midst of the euphoric days of 
university expansion in the 1960s. Placing their survey results in histori- 
cal context, Halsey and Trow revealed the persistence among academics 
of a uniquely British idea of the university and speculated on how this 
essentially elitist conception would fare in the dawning era of *demo- 
cratic access." Decline of Donnish Dominion is the sequel to this earlier 
work. By repeating the original survey, once in 1976 and again in 1989, 
Halsey has been able to trace the effect on morale of two and one-half 
decades of boom and (mainly) bust in British academic life. His findings 
confirm the existence of a crisis in higher education, the origins and 
nature of which have been frequent topics of discussion in the pages of 
the Times Higher Education Supplement and in senior common rooms 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Deterioration of state funding, salary levels, research facilities, and 
staff-student ratios are among the symptoms apparent to domestic and 
foreign observers alike, but it is the loss of public respect for the profes- 
sion that Halsey points to as perhaps the most damaging aspect of the 
current situation plaguing higher education in Britain. Using words like 
"tragic" and “desperate,” he describes a profession that over one-third 
of its members wish they had never entered and many have seriously 
considered leaving. Although academics themselves must assume some 
responsibility for their own plight, Halsey aims his most pointed criti- 
cisms at a Conservative government whose indiscriminate application of 
market principles to the management of higher education in the name of 
efficiency and competitiveness has merely served to cripple the system— 
in effect, starving the goose who laid the golden egg. 

For ironically, despite the crisis, British universities are still widely 
judged to be among the best in the world, both in terms of teaching and 
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research. In seeking to understand how this reputation for excellence can 
persist in the face of such a profound decline in morale, Halsey pays 
tribute to British academics’ dogged faith in the value of their calling. 
As his survey data makes clear, their ideals have had to weather many 
changes in the past 25 years, mainly associated with expansion and, more 
recently, with reduced levels of government funding, accompanied by 
greater insistence on accountability. As Halsey says in describing the 
effects wrought by these changes, “the atmosphere is different. It is both 
busier and more apathetic, newer and more neglected, more impersonal, 
more fragmented. . . . Erstwhile dons are now the managers of the 
higher education industry” (p. 4). If this sounds depressingly familiar to 
an audience of American academics, they should take heart. At least, 
Halsey points out (in one of the few comparisons he makes with the 
university system in the United States), American culture in general has 
a high regard for the value of higher education, a feature he finds notably 
lacking in the British case. The current uproar over the curriculum on 
this side of the Atlantic would seem to illustrate the truth of his point; it 
is hard to imagine the general public in Britain taking a similar interest 
in what goes on in a university classroom. The anti-intellectual element 
Halsey identifies in British society is fundamental to his analysis of the 
crisis plaguing higher education in his country. As a result of its histori- 
cally elitist image, Halsey argues, higher education in Britain lacks a 
strong political constituency, leaving the system vulnerable to the de- 
mands of an unsympathetic government bent on short-term solutions. In 
an era when the universities are being asked to do more with less, they 
have no one to defend their interests. 

Yet, while Halsey is as hostile as the next don to the direction govern- 
ment policy has taken in the past decade, in his view politicians are not 
the real source of the problem. Rather, the root lies in the difficulty of 
adapting the British idea of the university to the requirements of an 
advanced industrial society. That the change must occur Halsey does not 
dispute. As his survey shows, significant gains have already been made 
in the areas of student access, the inclusion of modern and applied sub- 
jects, and the position of women. Yet the danger, in Halsey’s mind, is 
that in the process of trying to transform an elitist system, the conditions 
necessary to sustain the creativity of intellectual life in Britain will inad- 
vertently be destroyed. 

A brief review cannot do justice to the wealth of detail on which Halsey 
bases his observations. Decline of Donnish Dominion provides a valuable 
overview, not only of the present state of the academic profession in 
Britain, but also of the historical context that shaped it. If the Oxford 
don takes center stage in Halsey’s story, perhaps this is only fitting, since 
Oxford, more than any other institution, epitomizes the British idea of a 
university whose future is now in question. 
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Max Weber’s Sociology of Intellectuals. By Ahmad Sadri. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. Pp. xiv+ 167. $32.50. 


Guy Oakes 
Monmouth College, New Jersey 


In writing a short book without sacrificing the ambition to be taken 
seriously—a practice worth encouraging, as the “Books Received” sec- 
tions of social science journals generally indicate—there are essentially 
two paths to take. One course is to define a problem quite narrowly so 
that it is manageable within 100—200 pages. Here one runs the risk of 
being marginalized as overspecialized and incapable of what is sometimes 
called “broad-gauged” thought. The alternative course is to map out a 
comprehensive range of problems without resolving any, sketching vari- 
ous lines of argument but pursuing none in detail. Here one runs the risk 
of being damned as a shallow trivializer. In an impressive exercise of 
scholarly imagination, Ahmad Sadri demonstrates the rewards and dan- 
gers of the second course. This book began as a New School Ph.D. 
dissertation, and Arthur Vidich, Sadri’s doctoral advisor, contributes a 
useful forward that sets out its objectives and conclusions without indulg- 
ing in the bombast and self-congratulation that generally mars this genre. 

Sadri’s strategy is to read Weber’s sociology of religion and politics as 
a sociology of intellectuals or at least as a source of assumptions and 
arguments from which such a sociology can be constructed. The book 
begins, somewhat incongruously, with yet another discussion of Weber’s 
methodology. Sadri sees this first chapter, not as an appendage detached 
from his main argument, but as necessary to justify his own decision to 
follow Weber in framing the new ideal-types required for a sociology 
of intellectuals. Thus Sadri embraces the methodological apparatus of 
Weber’s sociology without significant qualification and employs it as the 
basis for his own analysis. This move, the hazards of which Sadri largely 
ignores, commits the author to the position that Weber’s methodology 
is, in all essentials, valid. 

In his discussion of Weber’s sociology of religion, Sadri distinguishes 
a religion of intellectuals from a religion of warriors and both from a 
religion of relatively disenfranchised urban classes. He also analyzes the 
differences between a religion of the masses and a religion for the masses 
and stresses the role of intellectuals in the religion of all social groups— 
the phenomenon of the "intellectuality of nonintellectual strata" (p. 58). 
À religion of intellectuals is primarily grounded, not in the material inter- 
ests of a class, but in the ideal interest of intellectuals in theoretical 
rationality. Following this interest, intellectuals elaborate the relations 
between religion and other spheres of culture and also produce a variety 
of religious ethics—innovations that provide the main themes of Weber's 
work in the sociology of religion. 

In his discussion of Weber's political sociology, Sadri analyzes the 
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distinction between intellectuals and the intelligentsia. As the producers 
of ideas, intellectuals are committed to the intrinsic value of rationality. 
This commitment is inimical to all ideologies, including the ideologies of 
intellectuals themselves—which are particularly unstable because they 
are uniquely susceptible to the destructive attacks of theoretical reason. 
The same commitment marks intellectuals as a “universally alien and 
alienated class” (p. 73). As marketers and popularizers of ideas, the 
intelligentsia are more firmly attached to the institutions that support 
their material interests. As agents of accommodation and compromise 
and builders of ideologies for which and from which they live, their true 
home is the bureaucracy. According to Sadri, Weber’s conception of the 
modern conflict between the energies of individuality and the forces of 
bureaucratization may be understood as a “decisive confrontation be- 
tween intellectuals and intelligentsia” (p. 73). 

The book concludes with five brief appendices: a comment on Weber’s 
critique of positivist and intuitionist theories of knowledge; a critique of 
Alfred Schutz, Peter Winch, and my own work on the issue of the verifi- 
cation of ideal-types; a critique of Weber’s own conception of Islam as a 
religion of warriors; a discussion of the structural similarities of ideologies 
and counterideologies produced by intellectuals within the “traditions of 
sociology and socialism” (p. 136); and a final critique of my work, this 
time for allegedly failing to differentiate logically distinctive levels of 
concept formation and for misunderstanding neo-Kantianism generally. 

Throughout the book, the German historian of classical antiquity Edu- 
ard Meyer becomes Eduard Mayer. The English translation of Weber’s 
critique of Rudolf Stammler was published in 1977, not 1971. There are 
several other harmless typographical errors and lapses. The Mill to whom 
Weber refers in “Science as a Vocation” was not the father James, but 
the son John Stuart (Wolfgang Schluchter, Religion und Lebensführung, 
vol. 1 [Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1988, pp. 281—82]. 

Students of Weber's work will find much to dispute in this slim vol- 
ume, for no issue is analyzed in detail and no argument is fully developed. 
But although Sadri takes more positions than he could possibly defend, 
even in a much larger book, he provides a cogent and intelligent rationale 
for most of the book's major doctrines, even if some of its tangential 
claims remain uncomfortably exposed. 


The Victorian Achievement of Sir Henry Maine: A Centennial Reap- 
praisal. Edited by Alan Diamond. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. Pp. xvi+ 454. $79.95. 


George W. Stocking, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


Among the more characteristically Victorian of Sir Henry Maine's many 
achievements was his systematic self-advancement to a series of places 
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within various establishments—among them, that of Master of Trinity 
Hall, which had been his Cambridge undergraduate college. Appropri- 
ately, this volume contains the proceedings of a conference held at Trinity 
Hall in September 1988 to mark the centenary of Maine's death. Aug- 
mented by the editor's introduction, and contextualized by his biographer 
George Feaver's remarks in "The Victorian Values of Sir Henry Maine," 
19 of the conference papers are included under four rubrics instancing 
the range of Maine's intellectual and political involvements: Maine and 

the idea of progress, Maine and the social sciences, Maine on law, legal 
= change, and legal education, and Maine and India. 

A man of widely acknówledged brilliance, Maine was never a system- 
atic thinker; although brimming with insight, his writings were often 
roiled by ambivalence and contradiction. Many of his aphoristic general- 
izations derived from commonplace cultural assumptions of his own age; 
polished and passed back into widespread intellectual currency, they 
were peculiarly susceptible to the devaluation of specializing disciplinary 
critiques. Like other Victorian thinkers (notably Herbert Spencer), he 
lived to see the changing world betray the optimism of his early beliefs— 
though not long enough to witness his own intellectual marginalization. 
As a result, he is an intellectual ancestor especially appropriate for "reap- 
praisal" and rereading. 

As John Peel suggests (p. 181), “There seem to be two main ways of 
proceeding." One, “manifestly more congenial to the social scientist who 
finds in Maine an ancestor of living relevance,” is to seek in his work a 
“system of ideas, rather than a sequence of utterances.” Contradictions, 
radical changes of view, and “the pull of motivations extraneous to the 
. Writer's central purpose," will all “tend to be reduced or even effaced,” 
since “ancestors, if they are to be communed with, have to be to some 
degree historically decontextualized.” The alternative is “that of intellec- 
tual history in the fullest sense,” which has no reason “to be embarrassed 
by the full otherness of the past.” With varying success, both approaches 
are exemplified in the present volume. 

The four contributors to part 1 are preoccupied with the manifest 
difference in tone and attitude between Maine’s career-opening magnum 
opus, Ancient Law (1861), and his career-ending diatribe against Popular 
Government (1888). Concerned how to weigh the word “hitherto” in 
. Maine's signature aphorism, they debate whether or not Maine had a 
general (i.e., evolutionary, not historical) theory of progress and whether 
there was a fundamental change in his views about the nature of modern 
society. Most interesting to me was Stephen Collini’s brief discussion of 
Maine’s later “political pessimism” in terms of certain voice-revealing 
. lacunae in his argument, which suggest that “the real dynamic of his 
position is an untheorized commitment to certain qualities of ‘charac- 
ter " (p. 91). 

Of the five contributions to part 2, the two most useful were both in 
the decontextualizing social scientific mode. Intent on showing that 
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Maine retains “the ability to speak to us directly and still to contribute 
strikingly to the intellectual puzzles which face historians and anthropolo- 
gists” (p. 112), Alan Macfarlane systematizes Maine’s thought under 
eight different headings; although minimizing contradiction, he provides 
a most effective summary presentation of Maine’s major ideas. In con- 
trast, Edward Shils focuses on the central typological polarity of status/ 
contract in order to reintegrate Maine into the sociologital tradition ex- 
tending from Tónnies (gemeinschaft/gesellschaft) through Simmel (whose 
shrift is rather short), Weber (whose “extension and clarification” pro- 
vides “a good instance of the growth of a tradition through rigorous 
analysis and reinterpretation” [pp. 165—66]) and Durkheim (mechanical/ 
organic solidarity), down to Park, Thomas, Cooley, and finally Talcott 
Parsons. 

The seven essays in section 3 confirm the editor’s suggestion that 
Maine’s marginalization from the legal tradition was virtually complete; 
the authors’ attempts at reintegration prove extremely problematic. The 
two longest essays of the volume, written by a legal scholar interested in 
language and a somewhat critical leading linguist (not coincidentally, the 
present Master of Trinity Hall) are a kind of dialogue exploring (in a 
Piagetian and Chomskian context) issues of law and language which, 
however interesting, are at best tenuously implicated in Maine’s work. 

Part 4 is much more in a historically contextualizing mode. Clive 
Dewey presents systematic prosopographical evidence of Maine’s strong 
intellectual influence on the generation of administrator-anthropologists 
who moved British agrarian policy in an antimodernist direction in the 
later 19th century. Gordon Johnson emphasizes instead the influence of 
social processes operating within India and the pragmatism of Maine’s 
own role in providing legal counsel to several viceroys in the 1860s (“He 
knew that Indian society was not, and never had been, static” [p. 385]). 
In-the "invention of tradition" mode, C. A. Bayly argues that the 
"myth" of the "self-contained and ageless Indian village" (p. 395), like 
that of caste, was a creation of conservative imperialist thinkers of the 
later 19th century and of Indian nationalists who also read Maine— 
whose “supposedly historical theory,” like that of Weber, Sombart, and 
"the next generation of German sociologists" lacked *any real historical 
dynamic" (p. 396). 

As the last quotation suggests, there is quite a bit of interpretive tension 
in this centennial reappraisal. With an exhaustive bibliography of 
Maine's own work and an extensive listing of secondary accounts, it is 
a very useful starting point for anyone interested in one of the most 
influential members of the Victorian “intellectual aristocracy.” 
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Hegel, Marx, and the English State. By David MacGregor. Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. Pp. 345. $44.50. 


Keith Doubt 
Northeast Missouri State University 


Perhaps the most appropriate relation to the sociology of Karl Marx has 
always been an ironic one, and today it is certainly the most correct. The 
advantage to be gained from the use of irony is that it enables the theorist 
to perform two opposing roles simultaneously, those of faithful exegete 
and disloyal heresiarch. “The Hegelian moments of property and con- 
tract,” David MacGregor writes, “provide an account of class conscious- 
ness, and a coruscating critique of bourgeois property relationships that 
surpass those of Marx” (p. 154), and the author defends this heartfelt 
conviction in a most erudite and sensitive fashion. 

Hegel, Marx, and the English State very carefully explicates three 
movements. The first is that Hegel provides a viable and progressive 
sociology of the family that, contrary to feminist and traditional readings, 
embodies a sharp critique of patriarchy. “Through love,” wrote Hegel, 
“the individual wins self-identity by yielding personal independence” 
(p. 114). MacGregor continues, “women’s subordination threatens the 
Hegelian ideal of erotic love and marriage. Uneven power diminishes 
lovers; the images they build and throw back to one another are dis- 
torted” (p. 116). The second is that in Hegel’s writing there is a compel- 
ling and enlightened theory of the state as a rational entity that surpasses 
the philosophy of liberalism, which now dominates discussions of modern 
political science and jurisprudence. “According to Hegel, the liberal per- 
spective shares its major concepts with the atomic theory of the physi- 
cists. Individuals are pictured as atoms who make up basic units of the 
social universe, and are both attracted and repelled by one another” (p. 
276). MacGregor counters, “For Hegel, rationality includes love; he 
would have rejected conceptions of rationality, like those of Weber and 
his followers, in which self-interest is the underlying principle. Accord- 
ingly, a rational state is necessarily one in which the principle of love, 
of human caring and unity, is dominant” (p. 294). The third is that there 
is a necessary and healthy interdependence between these two distinct 
realms, the family and the state, and the adequate account of this interde- 
pendence has yet to be developed by sociology. “The egalitarian family 
ideal that sprang from the German enlightenment . . . swayed Marx’s 
interpretation of the struggles surrounding factory legislation. Marx had 
no sympathy for claims made by working class men on the labor of 
women and little children" (pp. 205-6). Hegel, MacGregor shows, had 
a decisive influence on Marx’s analysis of the English Factory Acts in 
Capital and their importance for the development of the proletariat. 

MacGregor’s pedagogy is that Hegel ought to be understood as an 
eminent sociologist. In these postmodern times, sociologists can do no 
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better than to return to Hegel’s theoretical works and their example of 
dialectica] inquiry. “Hegel showed how to account for the existing world 
while constructing an ideal. The alternative to his dialectic is to rest 
comfortably with an eternally unchanging capitalist world, the end of 
history" (p. 6). 

MacGregor’s arguments run sharply against conventional sensibilities 
and scholarly traditions, but anyone who reads this study with good will 
and an open mind will be tempted, if not convinced, by MacGregor's 
detailed exposition and felicitously argued analysis. While the works of 
Hegel and Marx are notoriously abstruse, here not one sentence is unin- 
telligible or inaccessible. 

My criticisms concern those moments when the author stumbles as a 
Hegelian. First, by focusing so intensely on the English Factory Acts, 
Capital, and the relation between Marx and Hegel, MacGregor neglects 
opportunities that could further his central argument. For instance, when 
he writes, “The development of human personality, not profit, 1s the 
true foundation and goal of the economic system" (p. 73), why not men- 
tion Alfred Marshall, whom Talcott Parsons would have us know and 
appreciate? 

Second, there is an odd note in the introduction in which MacGregor 
refers to a misleading hermeneutical distinction that Leo Strauss makes. 
*By interpretation we mean the attempt to ascertain what the speaker 
said and how he actually understood what he said, regardless of whether 
he expressed that understanding explicitly or not. By explanation we 
mean the attempt to ascertain those implications of his statements of 
which he was unaware" (Strauss in MacGregor, p. 11). MacGregor then 
describes his relation to his materials, *In this book, I am attempting to 
interpret rather than explain the views of Hegel and Marx" (p. 11). 
Hegel and Marx never expected such deference. 


Max Weber and the Jewish Question: A Study of the Social Outlook of 
His Sociology. By Gary A. Abraham. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1992. Pp. xii + 319. $34.95. 


Lawrence A. Scaff 
Pennsylvania State University 


Max Weber once commented that Sombart's book on The Bourgeois 
contained a "thesis" in the worst sense. The same can now be said for 
Gary Abraham's study of Weber. Among studies of Weber's work proba- 
bly only Donald MacRae's slim critique, Max Weber (New York: Viking, 
1974), achieves the same level of repudiation. But whereas MacRae's 
work was marked by brevity and the spry dismissal, Abraham's breathes 
of bulk, seriousness, moral condemnation, and a ponderous bibliographi- 
cal apparatus. Moreover, while MacRae aimed for the entire corpus, 
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Abraham sees a virtue in selecting a specific target: Weber’s “social 
outlook” as reflected through his unsatisfactory position on the “Jewish 
question.” 

In contrast to Marx and others of his own generation, Weber wrote 
scarcely a word about the Jewish question, either in published work or 
in private correspondence. (Ancient Judaism, the one text that might 
merit attention, receives a quick dismissal as irrelevant to the fin-de-siécle 
thematic.) In addition, Weber’s few known words and deeds appear 
entirely praiseworthy, even “philosemitic,” as Abraham admits—hardly 
the stuff for scandal, 4 la Heidegger or de Man. These facts might give 
one pause with respect to the appropriateness and intentions of the au- 
thor’s study. But Abraham is persuaded the record is not as it seems, 
maintaining that one can “infer” Weber’s concealed position “from oc- 
casional remarks and from the stand he took on other central social 
issues” (p. 67). For Abraham, to infer is to unmask, and he does so with 
incautious gusto, constructing a case against Weber as a kind of illiberal 
antipluralist sporting a misguided sociology of “pariah peoples"—a dog- 
matist contaminated by the anti-Semitic atmosphere of his time. 
` Abraham's history is better than his social theory. His brief relies 
heavily on a logic of associative guilt, a highly selective use of secondary 
sources, and a peculiarly willful reading of Weber’s scholarly work. The 
political and cultural history of Germany is joined to social theory in an 
effort to discredit Weber’s “social outlook” and thus his sociology. 
Marked by discursive writing and loose organization, the plot line con- 
tends that Weber “shared the common majority-liberal assumption that 
the proper ‘solution’ to ‘the Jewish question’ was the radical effacement 
of Jewish identity, the assimilation of the Jews in German society without 
remainder” (p. x). Weber’s “assumption,” it seems, emerged logically 
from a search for “universal history” or a “total approach to history and 
current events” (p. 33). Such an approach is said to have misconceived 
modernity by excluding the possibility and desirability of group auton- 
omy in the social order. Somehow, such antipluralism also infected We- 
ber’s methodology, rendering it “subjective” for Abraham. The stan- 
dard image of Weber as in some sense a “liberal” gives way, therefore, 
to an impoverished and hapless impostor, as if the horrors of the Holo- 
caust cast a twisted shadow over almost everything he manages to say 
about the Jews and Jewish history. 

For the critical reader, schooled on a healthy dose of Weber’s writings 
and guided by debates from Parsons onward, objections and queries will 
arise at every turn in Abraham’s study, on matters large and small. In 
general, the sheer weight of “history” triumphs over mere textuality and 
grounded critical explanation in Max Weber and the Jewish Question. 
Weber’s alleged “outlook” is hunted down by innuendo, association, 
atmospherics, and hidden cues. The logical leaps are problematic: from 
political and cultural contexts, to the positions and phrases of others, to 
Weber’s words and deeds (typically about something other than the 
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“Jewish question”), to claims about what Weber really must have be- 
lieved. Among representative examples we read a strained comparison 
based on Goethe (pp. 68—70), a sharp critique of a “letter” to E. J. 
Lesser (pp. 270—73) that is actually Lesser’s transcript of a conversation 
recorded a decade after the event, and a lengthy discourse (chaps. 6—7) 
purporting to show that Weber’s views were hardly different from Som- 
bart’s. The central chapter on Weber’s methodology and “idea” of his- 
tory (chap. 4) moves from one misdirected generalization to another, 
leading into confusion. In the end the unifying argument seems contrived, 
with conclusions postulated first and then supported by confirming evi- 
dence wherever it can be found. 

Perhaps inferential diagnostics are possible in social theory, but argu- 
ments from history and proof by assertion are not inference. Abraham’s 
study illustrates the dangers of judging from a distance under the guise 
of a “contextual” approach, unrestrained by either contact with primary 
sources or by an analysis of theoretical and practical differences among 
social theorists. In American sociology the critical study of Weber’s 
thought may have made major strides in the past decade. But the road 
toward a recovery of history is not always the same as the path toward 
improved interpretations of theory. 


The Transformation of Intimacy: Sexuality, Love and Evoticism in Mod- 
ern Societies. By Anthony Giddens. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1992. Pp. 204. $24.95. 


Carolyn J. Dean 
Brown University 


In his latest book, Anthony Giddens theorizes “sexual emancipation” as 
“the medium of a wide-ranging emotional reorganization of social life” 
(p. 182). Sexual emancipation is not to be confused with permissiveness 
or with the liberation of the libido, but describes an “ethics of personal 
life which makes possible a conjunction of happiness, love and respect for 
others” (p. 181). Following the historian Michel Foucault (The History of 
Sexuality, vol. 1 [New York: Vintage, 1980]), Giddens privileges sexual- 
ity as both the metaphor and focus of self-identity in late modern capital- 
ist societies. But unlike Foucault, Giddens does not conceive sexuality 
as a locus of social control through which minds and bodies are regulated 
in the interests of bourgeois order. Instead, he reclaims sexuality as the 
site of “an emerging reflexive project of self” (p. 178). 

As Giddens sees it, new narratives of self are formed within social 
structures but not determined by them. His schema is as follows: even 
though romantic love idealized women as wives and mothers, it also 
marked the first stage of a “progressive differentiation of sex from repro- 
duction” (p. 27). Romantic love linked female sexuality and selfhood in a 
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new narrative that defined the self as a project to be fulfilled or completed 
through a long-term connection to another person. This narrative eventu- 
ally unfolds into “confluent love," in which women are no longer ideal- 
ized and sexual pleasure is as central to female selfhood as emotional 
intimacy. Finally, “plastic sexuality” (p. 2) describes this narrative of a 
sexual self freed at once from the obligations of reproduction and the 
“rule of the phallus” (p. 2). 

In spite of his insistence on the importance of social institutions in 
constructing these narratives, Giddens assigns causality above all to the 
increasing sophistication of contraceptive technologies and women’s con- 
comitant demands for their own rights and pleasures. As the institutional 
restraints on women’s behavior come into conflict both with women’s 
sense of self and her pursuit of sexual pleasure, increasing tension devel- 
ops between men and women. Women’s demands arouse male violence 
and anxiety because they expose the constraints on women for what they 
are: a neurotic defense against men’s insecurity and inadequacy. 

Using a wide array of self-help literature and recent psychoanalytic 
theory, Giddens argues that while women have been socialized to value 
emotional intimacy over “episodic”—uncommitted—sex, their ties to 
others often come at the expense of their autonomy. And while women 
lose their autonomy through connection, men achieve manhood by sup- 
pressing connections to others. From early infancy on, men conform to 
the cultural imperative of masculinity by differentiating from the mother 
and denying their fundamental need for her love. 

Simply put, men’s and women’s common “longing for love” (p. 176) 
takes different psychic forms. Men express the lack they feel in “overt 
rage and violence” against women (p. 117), whereas women express their 
lack by trying to connect with a man (or woman). Both men and women 
become “sex addicts,” but women’s addiction manifests a pathological 
need for approval and men’s manifests a denial of that same need. 

Men’s refusal to acknowledge their hidden emotional dependence on 
women means that they are “unable to construct a narrative of self which 
allows them to come to terms with an increasingly democratized . . . 
sphere of personal life" (p. 117). Together men and women must “evalu- 
ate [their] feelings" (p. 202) in order to change the destructive, gendered 
behaviors that drive them apart. Men's fears, and hence the negative 
valuation of all that is associated with women will disappear when the 
erotic becomes “a generic quality of sexuality in social relations formed 
through mutuality rather than through unequal power" (p. 202). 

Giddens's effort to challenge both Foucault's pessimism and inatten- 
tion to questions of gender is admirable. But where Foucault overesti- 
mated the omnipotence of power, Giddens underestimates it. In spite of 
his own sensitivity to the systemic nature of oppression, he neglects the 
relationship between sexual subjectivity and the powerful institutions 
that both regulate and construct it. Giddens reads much of his evidence— 
self-help manuals—literally rather than as culturally constructed objects. 
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In so doing, he relies on a model of psychological development that 
presumes the construction of gender relations he wants to explain (e.g. 
men’s disconnection). 

This odd inattention to the structural origins of gender norms leads 
Giddens to a perhaps unwarranted optimism. Readers who follow the 
politics around AIDS will be surprised to learn that “the aversion felt 
by many towards homosexuality no longer receives substantial support 
from the medical profession” (p. 14). And gays and lesbians among others 
will surely be skeptical of Giddens’s claim that sexual identity is becom- 
ing a benign “lifestyle issue” (p. 199)—a free and unencumbered choice. 


Backlash: The Undeclared War against American Women. By Susan 
Faludi. New York: Crown Publishers, 1991. Pp. xxiii+ 460. $24.00. 


Virginia S. Fink 
University of Virginia 


Susan Faludi’s account of the backlash movement is thorough indeed. 
Although the war against American women may be undeclared, it is 
difficult to deny the pervasiveness of its battles. Faludi enumerates many 
efforts to limit women’s roles by those who would silence women’s new- 
found voice in modern American society. The protagonists described by 
Faludi want to revert women back into the silent ideal, seen but not 
heard. 

Faludi points, first, to the role of the media in this campaign, but she 
also identifies other significant social actors such as academics, dress 
designers, Washington bureaucrats, and politicians. Many perceive a 
threat to their power as women become more active in the paid labor 
force and, more important, in the political process. Faludi continues with 
illustrations of the synergistic effects emerging between battlefronts as 
actors embellish and add their own agendas to the media’s war on femi- 
nists. It is interesting that she asserts that many of these embellishments 
may be motivated by attempts to recapture the often fickle attention of 
the media. She then censures “masculinists” such as George Gilder and 
Robert Bly and feminists revisionists such as Betty Friedan and Warren 
Farrell for what she views as their collaboration with backlash efforts in 
an effort to gain renewed fame and fortune. Faludi proceeds to lay out 
her thesis carefully, showing that the resistance she documents, while not 
an organized conspiracy, is surprisingly consistent in the shared themes of 
its numerous battles. 

In a volume intended for a broad audience, Faludi’s book illustrates 
an important, basic lesson for social science research. She describes in 
readable language how bias, values, and multiple political agendas enter 
into various steps of the social science research process. In the section 
entitled “Statistics and a Tale of Two Social Scientists” she paints a 
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revealing picture of recent uses and abuses of modern social science tech- 
niques. 

The most controversial aspect of this book is also Faludi’s major prem- 
ise: a backlash occurs not when major strides have been made, but when 
small but significant changes have occurred. Perhaps all significant trans- 
formations begin with a series of very small changes and many wars 
are undeclared. After reading this volume, however, many readers may 
question how a small change—that of women demanding a voice and a 
place in the political process—has elicited a ferocious and prolonged 
response. One could conclude that the intensity of the backlash means 
that this small change strikes very close to a core cultural pattern, and 
may incrementally begin to dismantle a familiar power structure. What 
Faludi has exposed is the magnitude of fear in the face of a loss in power. 
When Faludi has linked all the backlash incidents, one sees the patterns 
that connects these battles. 

The backlash movement pressures women to go back into less visible, 
more traditional roles. Most telling are those warriors who blame femi- 
nism for all modern problems. Faludi, a reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal, insightfully describes more than a fanning of a few sparks gener- 
ated by the political Right; she also documents the continuing resistance 
of women at all levels. 

One of the most interesting discussions is the account of men active in 
the antiabortion movement. While visible and often violent in their pro- 
test against abortion and women, they emerge as less problematic than 
the more powerful men who dominate the legal system. Men with this 
type of power continue to define women as “fetal environments”—lesser 
citizens who must be restrained especially during their crucial role as 
expectant mothers of the next generation of men. 

One problem with this volume is that many will not finish it, as it is 
quite long and elicits an intense emotional response. But in some ways 
these weaknesses are its strength. Reading the extent of evidence amassed 
by Faludi may galvanize some to speak out. Faludi’s admiration for 
many of the women who have persisted shines through, and the book 
ends with a note of realistic hope and recommendations for concrete 
action. 

This book could be used in a research methods class illustrating abuses 
of research. It would also be a welcome addition to understanding the 
tactics of modern social movements and the enlarged role of the media. 
Finally, it is an interesting example of the more abstract themes running 
throughout James Hunter's recent Culture Wars (1992). In my opinion 
Faludi's volume is an interesting and timely book that needs to be read 
and discussed. 
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Arresting Images: Impolitic Art and Uncivil Actions. By Steven C. 
Dubin. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. x +311. $29.95. 


Helen A. Beckstrom 
Sweet Briar College 


In his book, Arresting Images: Impolitic Art.and Uncivil Actions, author 
Steven C. Dubin sets out to explain the current controversies around 
sociopolitical, avant-garde art in the United States. He observes that 
the “self-conscious emergence of previously marginalized groups 
[asserting] . . . who they are and what they desire” led to disputes be- 
tween cultural groups (p. 2). As “symbolic deviants” (p. 2), artists, repre- 
senting the previously marginalized groups, pushed the boundaries of 
acceptability; at the same time, a coalition of conservative ideologues, 
seeking to preserve either traditional religious or moral values or the 
sanctity of the artistic canon “allied in their opposition to shifts in power 
and values occurring in contemporary society" and protested art that 
they considered irreverent or obscene (pp. 2—3). Dubin draws on a variety 
of art forms for his examples and eliminates the high/low or popular/ 
elitist divisions in art as he catalogs the controversies. He categorizes his 


many examples by theme rather than by chronology or art form and. 
covers race, religions, patriotism, sex, homosexuality, AIDS, fundamen-: 


talism in religion and art, and government participation in the arts. His 
central purpose is to “capture the dynamic of these disputes" while 
examining both art and the social reaction to it. 

The topic is well chosen. We surely need a thorough analysis of these 
critical and interesting times. Unfortunately, Dubin casts his net too wide 
and lacks sufficient theoretical grounding to provide solid sociological 
analysis. The book's strength, rather, lies in the quantity of material 
provided. Without question Arresting Images is an impressive inventory 
of major battles and minor skirmishes in the late-20th-century culture 
wars. 

It should be noted, however, that insofar as Dubin seems unsure of his 
theoretical focus, the book’s strength becomes a weakness. For example, 
covering “race” he touches on many controversies, including those 
caused by the Waukegan, Illinois, school board’s reclassification of Mark 
Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry Finn from required to optional read- 
ing; the filming of Fort Apache, the Bronx; the casting of the Broadway 
play, “Miss Saigon”; the use of blackface and dialect in the Wooster 
Group’s experimental theater piece, “Route 1 & 9”; rap music by 
N.W.A. (Niggers with Attitude); the PBS telecast of “Days of Rage”; 
David Hammon’s portrait of Jesse Jackson with white skin; and affirma- 
tive action in the Detroit symphony, among others. He crosses interna- 
tional boundaries while discussing religion, including Salman Rushdie’s 
Satanic Verses, and in other places makes casual reference to Ann Lan- 
ders, Star Trek, and Miss Manners. Often it is not clear why items 
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were included (other than their controversial nature) or how they support 
a cohesive argument. In addition, as the book progresses, the basis for 
controversy shifts. The discussion is variously framed in terms of artists 
as deviants, the political climate, community tolerance, or “the social 
construction of acceptability.” While these follow intuitively, there is no 
attempt to focus on one or to link all in some meaningful way. Compelling 
insights with real potential are dropped or are not adequately researched. 
Finally, quite aside from issues of form and content, Dubin’s book is 
flawed as a scholarly work for two important reasons. First, his informa- 
tion is gathered largely from newspaper accounts of the incidents he 
describes or from reviews and articles in selected presses with no mention 
of how selections were made. Second, he includes a number of interviews 
that are not fully attributed. These are disturbing oversights. 

That said, there is more here than a compendium of events. The 
strongest chapters are those addressing the conflict over sexual and homo- 
sexual imagery. Chapter 6, “The Body as Spectacle,” is generally infor- 
mative, although complex issues such as the relation among art, pornog- 
raphy, violence against women, and men’s control over women’s 
sexuality are too often presented in simplistic terms. Chapter 7, “Gay 
Images,” is by far the strongest and most closely argued. In that chapter 
Dubin describes the difference between pre- and post-Stonewall gay 
(male) art and uses attempts to censor homosexual themes in art as exam- 
ples of reaction to the more explicit imaging subsequent to Stonewall. 
With its watershed event and clear before-and-after descriptions, this is 
the most sociological and most focused chapter. I do not agree entirely 
with his rationale— when explaining his exclusive focus on the gay male 
experience—that, with respect to making it in the art world, women's 
issues and lesbian issues are one and the same (p. 159, n. 8). However, 
I do agree that we are more disturbed by male than female homoeroti- 
cism, and I both learned from and enjoyed this chapter. 

In sum, Arresting Images provides an exhaustive, multifocused look 
at art and cultural politics in the 1980s. For those who did and for those 
who did not follow events as they evolved, it offers a wealth of informa- 
tion and a good sampling of liberal and mainstream press references; it 
could serve as an important sourcebook for present and future students 
of the 20th-century culture wars. 


Vocabulavies of Public Life: Empirical Essays in Symbolic Structure. 
Edited by Robert Wuthnow. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. vii+ 270. 
$69.95 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Robin Wagner-Pacifici 
Swarthmore College 


In his introduction to this collection of essays in cultural analysis, Robert 
Wuthnow writes: “A seemingly simple act of public discourse, such as 
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a sermon, a direct-mail solicitation, or a popular song, contains a vast 
inner structure of form and content. If we are to know why we are 
convinced by a particular sermon, repulsed by a letter asking for money, 
or moved by a popular song, we must begin to pull apart these inner 
structures to see how they are composed” (p. 9). This is true, of course, 
and the sociology of culture is now clearly in a generative historical phase, 
paying just such attention to sermons and songs. There is, however, a 
challenge that accompanies the systematic explication of cultural phe- 
nomena, phenomena that, after all, do move people in exactly the ways 
that Wuthnow identifies. I would maintain that that challenge is for the 
analyst to illuminate the experiences at the same time as he or she disin- 
ters the inner structures. In the best of cases, methodology and meaning 
should move together in the narrative recounting of the case. And, for 
those particularly interested in the nuts and bolts, methodological appen- 
dices are in order. When such a combining has not been achieved, studies 
appear methodologically top-heavy, the armature clanking around the 
revelations. It is, as T. S. Eliot wrote in another context: “We had the 
experience but missed the meaning,/ And approach to the meaning re- 
stores the experience in a different form” (Four Quartets: The Dry Sal- 
vages). 

The collection of essays, Vocabularies of Public Life, presents a series 
of case studies across a spectrum of cultural forms. The book is divided 
into three main sections: part 1, *Vocabularies of Conviction: The Sym- 
bolic Construction of Religious and Scientific Discourse"; part 2, “Vo- 
cabularies of Expression: Decoding the Symbolic Structure of Music, 
Art, and Dance"; and part 3, “Vocabularies of Persuasion: Rationality, 
Rhetoric, and Social Reality in Policy, Legal, and Public Discourse.” Of 
the 13 chapters, four address various modes of religious discourse, four 
focus on the symbolic structures of the arts, two explicate scientific dis- 
course, and there is one chapter each on the discourses of the law, na- 
tional industrial policy, and (historical) political ideology. Most chapters 
present case studies within the general rubric of the book. A few (David 
Woolwine's “Reading Science as Text"; Albert Bergesen's “A Theory 
of Pictorial Discourse"; and Gene Burns's, *Materialism, Ideology, and 
Political Change") are more in the line of surveying contemporary litera- 
ture in a field. 

Given Wuthnow's charge at the beginning of the collection that the 
sociology of culture expand its range of studies beyond those analytic 
objects usually viewed as appropriate (art, literature, religion, and mass 
media), Vocabulavies of Public Life is still largely dominated by these 
more traditionally "cultural" discourses. And it is within those studies 
focused on religion that I find the most sensitive analyses, perhaps re- 
flecting the greater sophistication that comes with a more practiced sub- 
ject area. In particular, I would like to cite the first chapter of the book, 
Marsha Witten's “The Restriction of Meaning in Religious Discourse." 
This essay, a textual analysis of a series of fundamentalist Christian 
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sermons; 1s well written and methodologically compelling. Further, one 
of Witten’s conclusions that, “communicative codes that are ‘restricted’ 
in the sense of being highly disambiguated nevertheless are stylistically 
quite elaborate,” (p. 30) is somewhat counterintuitive but it makes sense 
and is provocative in the light of her analysis. While I would recommend 
more exploration of the relation between encoded meaning and style, I 
felt 1 learned something here. 

J found the other chapters less TECH less able to combine subtle 
and close analysis with methodological clarity. In one case, chapter 6, 
Karen Cerullo’s “Putting It Together: Measuring the Syntax of Aural 
` and Visual Symbols,” a fairly complicated mathematical formula is de- 
veloped to prove something about the relative melodic designs of “God 
Save the Queen” and “La Marseillaise,” that the author herself 
acknowledges could be heard “were we to hum the melodies to these 
anthems and review the examples offered in the body of this article” 
(p. 120). What then is gained by making the obvious arcane and awk- 
ward? There is indeed a line between those studies that develop, use, 
and reveal their methodologies for revelatory purposes and those that do 
so merely because that is what we know sociologists are supposed to do. 
Given the focus on the structures of social discourses, too many of the 
chapters in this book wear their skeletons on the outside, depriving them 
of a certain aesthetically compelling narrative form. 

In terms of general themes emerging from the various studies, one 
begins to have a sense by book’s end of the unfolding of fairly consistent 
interpretive parameters. Through the studies of music, constitutional 
law, religion, and science, a particular theoretical opposition seems to 
establish itself. The opposition is between discursive (loosely defined) 
forms that are basic, restricted, abstract, and universal and those that 
are embellished, realistic, and particularistic. While not absolute, this 
sense of an overriding dichotomy suffuses enough of the studies that some 
cross-references within and between the chapters themselves or some 
synthesizing overview might have pondered precisely this pattern. 

Finally, I would have liked to have seen some close studies of contem- 
porary political discourses along the lines of Harvey Molotch and Dierdre 
Boden’s analysis of the Watergate hearings (“Talking Social Structure: 
Discourse, Domination and the Watergate Hearings,” American Socio- 
logical Review 50: 273-88). If the sociology of culture is really to bring 
theoretical and methodological insights and practices to bear on a broad 
range of social forms and formations, it must appropriate contemporary 
politics as well. 
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Intimate Enemies: Moral Panics in Contemporary Great Britain. By 
Philip Jenkins. Hawthorne, New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1992. Pp. 
vii + 262. $37.95. 


Karen Glumm 
University of Texas 


Intimate Enemies describes the creation of a journalistically induced 
panic in Great Britain during the 1980s—a decade of intense concern 
about a closely related set of perceived problems: abuse of children, child 
pornography, satanic rituals, and serial murder. The book traces how 
such problems were reformulated in the course of the decade, and how 
they served as a focus for broadly held fears about changes in British 
society and national identity. While it is possible that there was a genuine 
upsurge of events causing such concern, Philip Jenkins argues, it may 
be just as likely that there was a sudden discovery and exaggeration of 
phenomena that had long been in existence. The author makes a case 
for the construction of certain social problems as a “moral panic" or 
panic over situations that have never been proved. In my opinion, this 
work is well written, refreshing, and convincing. It is an important study 
of the crucial interdependence between identified (or perceived) social 
problems and changes in the political makeup of a society. 

The book begins with a description of the continuing debate about the 
nature and construction of social problems. There are two approaches. 
The first is the objectzvist approach, which accepts that a particular 
phenomenon exists and constitutes a problem by virtue of causing harm 
or disturbance to a significant section of society. The role of the social 
scientist might be to quantify that problem, to explore its roots, and 
perhaps to investigate possible solutions for the problem (p. 1). The sec- 
ond is the constructionist approach, which follows the view that what is 
or what is not a social problem is a product, something that has been 
constructed through social activities (p. 1). It is this approach that Jenkins 
follows in Intimate Enemies. Jenkins argues that the problems considered 
in this book must be understood in the context of local and national 
politics. Next, therefore, he describes the social, economic, and political 
setting of British society during the time of the development of the moral 
panics under study. 

Chapters 3—8 are an exploration of these moral panics that includes 
an in-depth description of the panic, numbers of reported cases, the 
perpetrators, media and social work responses, police and legal re- 
sponses, and finally, aspects of the panic that were questionable or un- 
proved. Nowhere does Jenkins indicate that satanism or child abuse does 
not exist at all. His thesis is that claims have been exaggerated, stereo- 
typed, and many times, unsubstantiated. 

In these chapters, Jenkins demonstrates quite clearly the emergence of 
a number of threatening stereotypes regarding ritual and child abuse that 
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could never have attained the power they did unless an audience willing 
and eager to near them was already in existence. Such an audience was 
found in the ranks of the fundamentalist and charismatic Christians 
(arguing the existence of satanism), social workers and feminists (arguing 
that children’s stories must be believed lest they cast doubt on a genera- 
tion of assertions about child abuse in general), the media (interested in 
stories that would evoke an emotional response), the police (well-placed 
to make authoritative claims that automatically received wide and re- 
spectful attention), and varying groups that enjoyed a particular impor- 
tance in the British political system (such as those interested in child 
welfare). 

Jenkins ends with a chapter on American influence. Many of the condi- 
tions and problems noted in the book are similar to those identified in 
American society. He argues that imitation played a role in British per- 
ceptions of the aforementioned problems. Jenkins examines the similari- 
ties and contrasts between British and American conditions, attempting 
to delineate whether similarities resulted from imitation or parallel social 
development. 

Intimate Enemies is an important addition to the field of collective 
behavior and social movements. It adds a level of analysis that, prior to 
this point, has been missing. This book uses the historical holistic model 
to argue for the understanding of phenomena as set in their cultural time 
and place. When and where events occur can be very important to their 
understanding and perception. It is centered around a bottom-up analysis 
(beginning with the events and working upward) rather than beginning 
with the top (or perceptions and stereotypes of social problems) and work- 
ing downward to describe the events. Finally, this analysis offers a dem- 
onstration of social theory. Namely, it is in the tradition of the sociology 
of knowledge that argues that reality is socially constructed and that 
sociology must analyze the processes through which this occurs (cf. Ber- 
ger and Luckmann in The Social Construction of Reality [Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966]). Jenkins does so quite nicely. 


Portrait of Divorce: Adjustment to Marital Breakdown. By Gay C. Kit- 
son, with William M. Holmes. New York: Guilford Press, 1992. Pp. 
vii + 438. $40.00. 


Karen Carver 
University of Maryland 


Porivait of Divorce examines the process of divorce from the beginnings 
of estrangement to the establishment of postdivorce relationships. This 
book explores these sequences of events by investigating how groups of 
individuals cope with divorce and by providing longitudinal information 
about the process of adjustment to divorce. Adjustment to divorce is 
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explored through the use of four scales measuring subjective distress, 
attachment, self-esteem, and illness contacts. A major goal is to explicate 
the various ways that individuals (including their children) reconstruct 
their lives after a divorce, and what social, psychological, and economic 
characteristics distinguish those who adjust well to divorce from those 
who adjust poorly. There are analyses of how men adjust to divorce as 
compared to women and how blacks adjust as compared to non-Hispanic 
whites. 

The book’s most substantial contribution stems from the prospective, 
longitudinal nature of the data collected by the researchers, which pro- 
vide exceptional insight into some of the above-mentioned processes. The 
primary source of data was a sample of suburban divorced persons drawn 
from the 1974 divorce court records of a metropolitan county of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This community-based sample was selected and matched 
with a married comparison group on social and community background 
factors. Interviews were conducted three times between 1974 and 1979 
for both male and female respondents; however, ethical considerations 
precluded collecting information from a man and a woman from the 
same couple. Offsetting this limitation is the fact that the sample was 
taken at such a time that data were easily available for individuals who 
obtained divorces both during the adversarial divorce law process and 
under no-fault divorce procedures. 

While the suburban divorced sample described above was used the 
most extensively, three other samples were also collected. Space limita- 
tions preclude discussion of these studies, but readers may be interested 
to note that one of the studies collected data for individuals who filed for 
divorce but then withdrew their divorce petitions or had them dismissed. 
Unfortunately, readers who are interested in the reconciliation data will 
likely be disappointed. Little attention is paid to these data in the analyses 
and, while the appendices provide samples of survey instruments for the 
divorced and married samples, it is not clear precisely which survey 
instruments were used for the reconciliation data collection. Regardless, 
this complaint should not detract from the thoroughness of the informa- 
tion provided on methods of data collection. 

The researchers provide a comprehensive review of the past 40 years 
of research by comparing findings against research from previous studies. 
In addition, limitations of the data are frankly addressed and potential 
implications for conclusions are assessed. Likely limitations of the data 
stem from the place of collection (midwestern, urban metropolitan area) 
and rather low response rates. There is inevitable concern about the 
generalizability of conclusions for individuals who do not live in the 
Midwest, who live in rural areas, who likely would not respond to an 
interview, and who may be undertaking divorce at the present time 
(given that data were collected in the late seventies). 

Providing further faith in the sample is the fact that few surprises 
materialized with respect to previously identified characteristics that have 
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been found to place individuals at greater risk of divorce. Nonetheless, 
many readers may find the sample size troubling. For the suburban di- 
vorced sample, only 133 interviews were completed for all three points 
in time. The small sample size precludes using complex multivariate 
analyses; hence, the analyses presented employ predominantly bivariate 
and factor analysis techniques. However, the researchers are aware of 
the limitations of bivariate analyses, and in chapter 11 do attempt some 
simple multivariate procedures. 

The researchers attempt to develop a theoretical underpinning that 
purports to link a crisis model (also called a life-events model) with a 
pathology model of adjustment to divorce. This approach is referred to 
as the loss model. It is argued that “if a person has experienced other 
losses prior to the divorce and additional losses since the divorce, he or 
she may be in an especially hazardous situation. Taking such losses into 
account may explain more about the difficulties in adjustment associated 
with marital dissolution” (p. 293). In chapter 11, the authors spend a 
good deal of time analyzing the data in such a way as to provide a partial 
test of a life-events model against a loss model (cross-sectionally and 
longitudinally). Given the small sample size and the nature of the tests 
(variance explained) used to assess these two models, the researchers 
themselves do not insist that firm conclusions can be drawn. However, 
the authors suggest that the loss model does provide some information 
above and beyond that of the life-events model. 

In sum, Portrait of Divorce is a well-written, carefully undertaken 
study that provides a meaningful contribution to the marriage and di- 
vorce literature. While most of the book is descriptive in nature, its 
strengths lie in explicating longitudinally the processes of adjustment to 
divorce. The book is highly recommended for scholars interested in issues 
surrounding family processes from within a life-course perspective. 


Living Laboratories: Women and Reproductive Technologies. By Robyn 
Rowland. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992. Pp. 384. $35.00 
(cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Barbara Gail Hanson 
York University, Toronto 


Robyn Rowland presents a compelling and comprehensive case for the 
argument that reproductive technologies, by virtue of making women 
into “living laboratories,” are a key battlefield for appropriation of 
women’s rights. I found myself drawn immediately into the text by a 
sophisticated feminist argument concerning what different sections of the 
process can mean for women. Rowland criticizes the idea that reproduc- 
tive technology serves women's freedom of choice by pointing out how 
it perpetuates the notion of a female imperfection that needs correction. 
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Her many theoretical insights are grounded throughout by direct refer- 
ence to various data sources—nmedia, literature, court decisions, and 
personal accounts from women undergoing reproductive technology. On 
the whole, the book presents a cogent and thorough analysis of the issues 
involved in reproductive technology aiid an extensive description of what 
actually goes on. 

Living Laboratories presents a theoretical frame for the political and 
ethical issues involved in reproductive technology, as well as a careful 
substantive depiction of the process. Beginning with the issue of in vitro 
fertilization, where it is pointed out that “man makes the embryo,” 
Rowland builds a carefully constructed argument that women are becom- 
ing the fodder of experimentation in order to aid male reproduction. 
The sanctity of this argument is reinforced chapter by chapter until she 
documents a current version of Margaret Atwood’s fictional Handmaid’s 
Tale (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1985). To the surface come vari- 
ous aspects of use of females for baby production under the dominance 
of males. In the process “woman” is separated from female parts and, 
thus, commodified. To wit, there is even evidence of Atwood’s vision of 
infertile women’s sharing the birth experience. Surrogacy contracts are 
known to demand that the intended recipient(s) of the baby be present 
during the delivery (p. 162). Further, it is pointed out that the failure 
rate in reproductive technology can be stated as being more than 90%. 
Women even have to pay to be used in these usually ineffective, intrusive, 
and painful experiments, pay both in direct outlay of money and in terms 
of loss of income owing to the disruptive nature of such procedures as 
the necessity for frequent ultrasounds, or for seeing a physician immedi- 
ately after intercourse. 

Rowland’s persuasive analysis of how women are used in experiments 
and pay for this “privilege,” leads into a broader argument about how 
reproductive technologies allow genetic engineering and selection of sex, 
through embryo “reduction” in the event of simultaneous, multiple suc- 
cessful implantations or abortion. In this vein ultrasound and amniocen- 
tesis surface as techniques to guide the selection process, often reinforced 
in surrogacy contracts. Rowland astutely points out how these procedures 
effectively make disability “an individual trouble” by forcing women to 
make the choice of whether or not to have a “less than perfect” child 
(p. 287). 

Rowland presents an effective argument and major contribution to 
sociology in her careful explication of the specific techniques, personal 
experiences, legal ties, and ethics of medical science that are involved in 
reproductive technology. She issues a call to action to bring the implica- 
tions of reproductive technology to light to counteract the fallacious belief 
that, through its use, medical science has enhanced women’s lives and 
increased women’s freedom of choice. I hope this book gains substantial 
readership within academia and, perhaps even more important, among 
women who are considering participating in reproductive technologies. 
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Questions that arise from her work will surely spur debate and inquiry 
in sociology, women's studies, philosophy, and political science. Row- 
land tantalizingly hints at a broader critique of paradigms of science in 
her discussion of objectivity as a “guise for male subjectivity” (p. 6). I 
sense this is a springboard for the analysis of how the implicit epistemol- 
ogy of logical positivism, couched in terms of objectivity, is value laden 
and serves specific interest groups. Perhaps the classical philosophical 
and epistemological roots of inquiry, phrased as “science,” should be 
dug up and examined in the light of feminist questions. Rowland makes 
me think that the problems of allegedly value-neutral science are founded 
on implicit assumptions of the epistemological paradigms that underpin 
medicine but have never been made explicit in the way she has done in 
Living Laboratories. I see her book as the beginning of pointed analysis 
of not only the practical specifics of research, but also of its most funda- 
mental grounds—the ways in which the “hows” of viewing lead to the 
“whats” of seeing. 


Risky Business: Genetic Testing and Exclusionary Practices in the Haz- 
ardous Workplace. By Elaine Draper. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. Pp. 330. $49.95 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


William Freudenburg 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


If a small percentage of the workers at a hazardous chemical plant suffer 
from an exotic form of cancer, and if the company sets up a genetic 
screening program to keep potentially susceptible workers from being 
exposed in the future, then such an action would have to be seen as an 
example of corporate responsibility. But, as Elaine Draper points out in 
Risky Business, that view is not necessarily correct. Another possibility 
is that the screening can have less to do with worker protection than 
with workplace discrimination, less to do with protecting workers from 
calamity than with protecting employers from liability, and less to do 
with science, all in all, than with superstition—and with power. 

Risky Business is no scorched-earth denunciation of unethical prac- 
tices; it is a careful, scholarly book, complete with more than 100 pages 
of footnotes and references. Draper builds her case carefully, doing so 
more through the painstaking presentation of relevant evidence than 
through the fiery rhetoric that might be expected when discussing such 
an emotionally loaded topic. Draper pulls together the information well, 
but she allows readers to reach their own conclusions. Perhaps the major- 
ity of those readers will conclude that the claims being made by the 
proponents of genetic screening, while plausible enough on the surface, 
often prove in practice to be indistinguishable from a high-tech form of 
blaming the victim. 
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An example of genetic-screening logic is provided by an epigraph at- 
tributed to J. B. S. Haldane;.a biologist who was also a Marxist and an 
activist for improved workplace safety, and whose perspective seems 
doubly curious on that account. In 1938, he observed that potters were 
eight times as likely to die of bronchitis as were members of the general 
population. For some, this fact might have suggested that there was 
something unusually risky about the potters’ occupation. For Haldane, 
and for many of today’s proponents of genetic screening, it suggested 
something instead about the potters. After all, he noted, even with a 
disease rate eight times as high as normal, “the majority of potters do 
not die of bronchitis.” Perhaps, he concluded, “if we really understood” 
the causes of the disease, “we could eliminate potters’ bronchitis by 
rejecting entrants into the pottery industry those who are congenitally 
disposed to it.” 

Stripped to its epidemiological essentials, the quandry rests upon 
whether one ought to resolve the probabilistic problems of contaminated 
workplaces by changing the workers or the work. In perhaps the majority 
of cases, however, there simply is no clear answer to this apparently 
simple idea. In addition, as Draper notes, when the problem is seen in 
its fuller sociological context, the attribution of the responsibility for the 
risk is, by its very nature, a social construction. Given the growing impor- 
tance of technological risks, both in sociology and in society, we may all 
hope that attribution of risks would be made on the basis of careful 
thought and scientific analysis. After carefully reading Draper’s book, 
however, we are forced to acknowledge that some of the ongoing argu- 
ments over worker screening may also have been influenced by factors 
that are considerably less noble than concern for the safety of individuals. 

This is not to claim that the debates have seen any shortage of efforts 
to depict worker-screening programs as being based on any but the best 
of scientific procedures and methods; such claims, however, are no match 
for Draper’s keen analytical eye. Among other problems, she notes, the 
arguments are often tautological, the data are often ambiguous, the tests 
are often limited in their ability to separate the workers who are truly 
“susceptible” from those who are not—and yet, despite worlds of proba- 
bilistic uncertainty, the results are often interpreted in a polarized, black- 
and-white fashion. In case after case, the net consequence seems to be 
that the tests succeed not so much in screening the susceptible as in 
keeping out the “undesirable’—often persons from groups that have 
only recently come to hold relatively highly paid jobs in the industry in 
question. 

Draper’s book is a contribution not just to the sociology of environmen- 
tal and technological risk but also to the sociology of scientific knowledge. 
For both fields, the book is an important addition to recent but growing 
research that is long overdue. 

Particularly in the sociology of science and technology, it has become 
a virtual commonplace over the past two decades to note that scientific 
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“facts” are not so much divinely revealed as socially constructed. The 
prototypical demonstrations of this point, however, involve settings in 
which the scientist seems most remote from the pressures and interests 
of everyday sociopolitical life—involving laboratories-where slime molds 
are studied, for example, or medical institutes that are probing the nu- 
ances of neuroendocrinology. With a few exceptions, such as Brian Mar- 
tin’s reexamination of the fluoridation controversy (Sociological Quar- 
terly 30 [1986]: 59—76), despite the growing “turn to technology" in 
recent years, scientific and technological studies have been quite slow to 
deal with the sociological importance of social-construction processes in 
contexts where the distances between science and the rest of society are 
not nearly so great. 

Draper’s book provides an illustration not just of why the task is an 
important one, but of how carefully it needs to be done. Indeed, Draper’s 
book even makes it possible to offer at least one guess as to why this 
kind of analysis has been so rare to date. The scope of the analysis needs 
to be broader, the standard for evidence needs to be tougher, and the 
margin of tolerance for error needs to be much narrower, than they have 
been heretofore. 

In a laboratory setting that has few visible connections to the rest of 
society, a “finding” that the laboratory’s scientific results were influ- 
enced by social factors might (still) be accepted today as a finding—a 
relatively straightforward matter of fact, available to be cited as a piece 
of essentially unproblematic, black-box evidence. If the manager of the 
laboratory happens to be very prominent, he might even agree to write 
an introduction saying that, while he did not necessarily agree with the 
depiction in his own case, he thought the analytical effort to be worth- 
while. The matter might not be seen as so straightforward, however, if 
the manager of the laboratory happened to be a highly paid corporate 
official, with access to public-relations expertise, whose corporate sur- 
vival depended on destroying the credibility of the very same “finding.” 
At the same time that the finding could be attacked from the laboratory 
manager’s side as being a mere figment of the analyst’s imagination; 
moreover, it might well be attacked from the other side as being simply 
a statement of the obvious—far less impressive than if the work had 
focused, say, on studies of the basic biology of slime molds. 

Despite all of these difficulties, Draper walks the tightrope well, de- 
bunking rather than denouncing and analyzing rather than editorializing. 
Reflecting her careful scholarship in general, for example, she presents 
the views and comments of industrial leaders alongside those of labor 
leaders, noting that the former generally speak more approvingly of 
workplace screening, to weed out entire categories of potentially “hyper- 
susceptible” workers before they enter the workplace, while the latter 
generally support a program of ongoing monitoring, following the health 
of those who are already employed in the industry, in the effort to identify 
empirically risky technologies and the specific workers who are in fact 
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` being harmed by exposure. Draper goes on to note that the effect of 
genetic screening can be to deny a livelihood to some workers rather than 
to make the workplace safer for all of them—noting as well that this 
outcome, like many employers’ steadfast opposition to medical monitor- 
ing of workers, scarcely seems consistent with the same employers’ insis- 
tence that their interest in worker screening reflects nothing more than a 
commitment to the rational use of modern medical science or that the 
screening programs could only be opposed by the superstitious or the 
silly. She even notes clearly that, ultimately, the burden of proof often 
comes down to the burdens of powerlessness: those who control the tests, 
and those who control expectations, have an undue influence over our 
expectations. Hers is not the style, however, of an angry denunciation; 
the verdicts she announces are matters of fact, not morality. 

If the book could have done even more, I would have liked to see 
~ additional attention to the nuances of the social-construction process. 
Draper’s ability to present, rather than attack, the differing social con- 
structions, leads me to believe that she is in an excellent position to 
analyze the patterns within those social constructions as well as the differ- 
ences between them. What comes through in many of Draper’s direct 
quotes from the proponents of screening is the degree to which, despite 
the weakness of the scientific evidence, they seem genuinely to believe, 
or at least to want to believe, that their companies are in fact doing the 
right thing. The degree to which many proponents of genetic screening 
struggle not just to convince others of the scientific validity of their be- 
liefs, but to convince themselves, reminds me not so much of calculating 
deception as it does cognitive dissonance—an aspect of the social con- 
struction of what we take to be scientific “fact” that may prove to de- 
serve far greater attention in future studies of technological risks. Still, 
to reach such explicit conclusions about the nature of individual actors’ 
motivations would be counter to much of Draper’s basic thrust, and it 
is difficult to fault her for remaining true to her principles. 

In Risky Business, in sum, Elaine Draper has managed to produce a 
sociologically significant analysis of a set of practices that have growing 
importance in society. She deals deftly with the areas where expertise 
joins interest and where science meets society, treating the statements of 
scientific experts not as bits of sacred writ, but as the raw material for 
an insightful sociological analysis. The results of her effort are worthy of 
considerable attention. In what I hope will be one of the first rather than 
one of the last major works to be produced in this new genre, she has 
done a great deal to set the example for those who are to follow. 
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Making Science: Between Nature and Society. By Stephen Cole. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. xiv +290. $39.95. 


David L. Hull 
Northwestern University 


Back when the Mertonians were in power and sociologists of science did 
sociology, the evil positivists were portrayed as being the source of all 
error in our understanding of science. Then, in the 1970s, a small group 
of European social constructivists rediscovered the three Rs—relativism, 
reflexivity, and representation. They, too, rail against the positivists but 
now include the Mertonians in that pernicious movement. Nowadays the 
most vocal students of science, including those trained in sociology, are 
engaged primarily in philosophy, not science. In Making Science, Ste- 
phen Cole both attacks the social constructivists and reevaluates the 
quantitative studies of science done by sociologists of science over the 
past couple of decades. 

In his early work, Cole found that science is generally universalistic 
rather than particularistic, that is, scientists evaluate new scientific con- 
tributions according to their intrinsic merit instead of according to partic- 
ular attributes of the scientists themselves, such as gender, age, religion, 
or race. For example, he found only very low correlations between the 
gender of scientists and the receipt of honorary degrees or rank of their 
academic departments. Even though referees of NSF proposals are in- 
structed to take the past track records of applicants into account in their 
evaluations, Cole found that this attribute explained only a relatively 
small amount of variance in the results. 

But how are such results possible? “Why has past research failed to 
find much evidence for particularism when all of us are familiar with 
many examples from our own experience?” (p. 159). Cole explains the 
disparity by the failure to place sufficient emphasis on the “distinction 
between the foci of attention and the rate of advance on the one hand and 
the actual substance of ideas on the other hand, the distinction between a 
local knowledge outcome and a communal knowledge outcome, and the 
distinction between core knowledge and frontier knowledge” (p. 228). 

Cole concludes that the data collected thus far about science indicate 
that the problems that scientists choose to investigate and the amount of 
new knowledge developed are strongly influenced by social factors. Cole, 
however, is more interested in the actual cognitive content of science, 
and here he distinguishes between the results produced at the local level 
by small research groups and the beliefs of larger communities of scien- 
tists. Although the necessary research is still far from conclusive, Cole 
concedes that social factors may well play important roles in the produc- 
tion of local knowledge. Communal knowledge is quite another matter, 
and here Cole distinguishes between core and frontier areas of science. 
The core is made up of those beliefs that the larger community of scien- 
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tists accepts, while the frontier is where ideas are being challenged. This 
contrast explains why referees of research proposals provide such dispa- 
rate recommendations. By definition, research takes place at the fron- 
tiers, and, at the frontiers, scientists find themselves in cognitive disagree- 
ment. Hence, success in funding turns heavily on the luck of the draw. 

Although Cole does not believe that the differences between his views 
and those of the social constructivists will be resolved by empirical evi- 
dence, he nevertheless challenges the social constructivists to “participate 
in a joint research effort in which it would be agreed prior to data collec- 
tion what the significance of the various outcomes would be” (p. 234). 
Although early in the movement, social constructivists presented evi- 
dence to show how irrelevant evidence is, they have since come to see 
the “tension” inherent in this activity. Hence, they are not likely to take 
up Cole’s challenge. 

According to Cole, the positivists portrayed science as being a rule- 
governed rational process, but the positivists were not describing science. 
They were analyzing concepts such as “rationality” and “evidential sup- 
port.” Although the social constructivists may have originally been 
trained as scientists, they are currently no more engaged in scientific 
investigations than were the positivists before them. They are engaged 
in various activities from discourse analysis and rhetoric to “deconstruct- 
ing” scientific texts. Social constructionists need not be relativists, but 
most are. If nature does not constrain our descriptions of nature, then 
surely texts do not constrain our interpretations of these texts. 

In his book, Cole presents a useful summary and reevaluation of the 
data collected by sociologists of science. He also provides a blunt criticism 
of the social constructivists, but he interprets the social constructivists as 
doing science, albeit badly, when they are actually engaged in various 
sorts of “philosophy.” The most obvious question then becomes, How 
is the work of the social constructivists to be evaluated? If it is not to be 
in terms of such old-fashioned notions as consistency, correspondence 
with some sort of external reality, and so forth, then what? If texts are 
only pretexts, then what? Cole hopes that his book “will serve the cause 
of rapprochement between relativist and nonrelativist sociologists of sci- 
ence” (p. xi). But in territorial disputes such as those currently underway 
in science studies, even détente, let alone rapprochement, is unlikely. 
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The Right Tools for the Job: At Work in Twentieth-Century Life Sciences. 
Edited by Adele E. Clarke and Joan H. Fujimura. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. Pp. 365. $35.00. 


Vicki Lundmark 
University of Minnesota 


The contributors to this multidisciplinary set of science studies in biology, 
medicine, and agriculture come from social studies, social science, and 
medical science departments in universities throughout the United States, 
in Montreal, Helsinki, the United Kingdom, and from the Smithsonian. 
However, editors Adele Clarke and Joan Fujimura, sociologists, struc- 
tured the collection to address issues of special interest in the sociology 
of scientific knowledge. 

The book’s title suggests its overarching theme: jobs in science, the 
tools to do them, and the rightness of those tools relate interactively. 
They are situationally co-constructed. “What makes a tool right for a 
job and a job supportive of a claim is the joint articulation of tools, jobs, 
and claims” (p. 54; emphasis in original). Tools include such things as 
instruments, apparatus, research organisms, theory/methodology pack- 
ages, heuristics, manuals from other fields, work organizations, and per- 
sonnel. Meanwhile, “situation” in this thesis purposely supersedes the 
word context to deflect a sense that material practice stands somewhere 
outside the core of science production rather than “in the situation it- 
self” (p. 17; emphasis in original). As the essays illustrate, the jobs and 
the tools of science along with their suitability are constitutive of scientific 
knowledge. 

Clarke and Fujimura organized the collection around three analytically 
separable categories: how tools, jobs, and rightness are co-constructed, 
how tools are disciplined to produce rightness, and how constructions of 
tools, jobs, and rightness change over time. In the first section, James 
Griesemer uses examples from ecology-evolution research to show that 
philosophical analyses limited to the claims and not the material of sci- 
ence lead to incomplete understandings of theory; Kathleen Jordan and 
Michael Lynch find that conditions of standardization and local construc- 
tion simultaneously describe a routine procedure in molecular biology; 
and Peter Taylor takes up the issue of constructing doable jobs by adding 
wider political relations to the concept of tools and analyzing how a 
crisis-ridden pastoral system in West Africa was modeled with system 
dynamics. 

In the section on disciplining tools, two related essays report that the 
successful choice of a research specimen in the contested terrain of inheri- 
tance studies depended in one case on the specimen’s prestigious associa- 
tions (Gregg Mitman and Anne Fausto-Sterling) and in another on the 
interests of a group fighting expulsion from genetics research (Barbara 
Kimmelman). The other two articles in the group explore the extent to 
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which contingencies and lucky adaptations rather than rational planning 
may create a suitable.tool-Job match (Frederic Holmes) and the extent to 
which the theory driving the research will determine which interpretation 
quantitative data reveals (Yrjo Haila). 

The last section on changing constructions contains Patricia Peck 
Gossel’s accounting of the tool standardization effort American bacteriol- 
ogy was forced to mount after social demands so outpaced material 
growth in the field that its credibility was jeopardized, and an article by 
Peter Keating, Albert Cambrosio, and Michael Mackenzie that examines 
a recurring controversy in immunology to demonstrate the regulatory 
roles disciplines play in guaranteeing long-term stability for scientific 
research. This section begins with Susan Leigh Star’s analysis of how 
industrialization and the emergence of modern biology deprived taxi- 
dermy of its burgeoning professional status. Star is the only contributor 
to explicitly connect the material study of science with efforts to uncover 
politics of race, class, or gender. Yet the enterprise common to these 
studies, looking behind and underneath the public representations of 
science to the practices that produce them, holds possibilities for exposing 
the relations of ruling embodied there (cf. Dorothy E. Smith, The Concep- 
tual Practices of Power: A Feminist Sociology of Knowledge (Boston: 
Northeastern University Press, 1990]). 

What recommends this volume most beyond the evidence it presents 
is its accessibility. Two of the essays were hard going. Haila's is densely 
written, and the piece by Keating et al. tends toward the arcane. But 
otherwise, excepting some sluggish passages, the essays can be followed 
by readers with little knowledge of either science or the sociology of 
sclentific knowledge. Intended for a wide audience, this is as it should 
be. In fact, several chapters could provide a fine introduction to the field 
of science studies because they frame their discussions with explanations 
of central concepts and debates.: Best of all, some of the contributors 
are very good at making their arguments crisply and straightforwardly. 
(Griesemer, Kimmelman, Gossel, and Star come to mind first.) Occasion- 
ally, I was even reminded of Richard Rhodes's fascinating The Making 
of the Atomic Bomb (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1986) as I noticed 
how engrossing a story the movements of science can become when a 
good writer translates them into plain language and recounts them in the 
context of history, biography, and social relations. 
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Striking the Mother Lode in Science: The Importance of Age, Place, and 
Time. By Paula E. Stephan and Sharon G. Levin. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. Pp. xiii+ 194. $29.95. 


Stephan Fuchs 
University of Virginia 


To find out under which structural and historical conditions major cre- 
ativity occurs is one of the most challenging tasks in the sociology of 
science. The received folk wisdom is that genius and talent are properties 
of individuals and therefore, like hair and eyes, are randomly distributed. 
Creative acts are due to flashes of intuition and inspiration. The common 
notion of the creative artist or scientist visualizes the creative experience 
' as some kind of contact with the supernatural, maybe a Faustian pact 
with the devil or a kiss by one of Zeus's muses. The empiricist philosophi- 
cal tradition had a somewhat less poetic notion of creativity, but never- 
theless argued that the creative "context of discovery," as opposed to 
the "context of justification," was a matter of irrational personal experi- 
ence, and thus was not amenable to rational reconstruction. 

This irrationalist concept of creativity cannot explain why major cre- 
ative breakthroughs are concentrated in time and space and come in 
waves of several related discoveries or inventions. The classical Athenian 
polis, Vienna around the turn of the century, the Paris of the Enlighten- 
ment and, later, the existentialists, the Berlin of Simmel and George, or 
the Mississippi Delta of the early blues period are all examples of major 
creativity's being concentrated at particular places and times and travel- 
ing like some kind of cultural currency through the social networks link- 
ing people together. To explain why and how this concentration of cre- 
ativity occurs is part of the micro-macro connection that has dazzled 
social theory for some time now. 

Paula Stephan and Sharon Levin present arguments and evidence for 
their hypothesis that age, place, and time matter for scientific creativity. 
Most of Stephan and Levin's ideas and data come from the pertinent 
Mertonian literature, but they also discuss their own findings. The basic 
results of their study are that major creative discoveries are made by 
young people, while age does not so much matter for “average” scien- 
tists. Creativity is concentrated in time and space; it is important to be 
“in the right time in the right place." Scientists who are trained during 
major upheavals and dramatic breakthroughs have a creative edge over 
their colleagues who come of age when nothing exciting is happening 
around them. Scientists who are trained and work at elite research uni- 
versities have a strong advantage over those from more peripheral and 
less prestigious institutions. 

since the scientific community has aged considerably over the last 
decades and since the resources for research have declined, Stephan and 
Levin predict that science will become less productive, that there will be 
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fewer dramatic breakthroughs, and that increased competition over 
fewer resources will lead scientists to “play it safe.” They will work on 
more routine problems that can be cashed in for quick publications and 
secure jobs. The authors’ gloomy scenario for the future pictures a lot of 
older people who are poor scientists doing uninteresting research on mi- 
nor problems under increasing competition for declining funds and posi- 
tions in a country that moves to the periphery of the world system because 
it has a dull and traditionalist science. 

Now, the authors realize that predictions of this sort are always very 
risky, and that the evidence they and others have collected is incomplete 
at best. Measures of “quality” and “creativity” are notoriously underde- 
termined, the samples are small, and the explained variance unimpres- 
sive. More problematic, however, is the lack of strong arguments about 
the relationships between social structure, age, time, and scientific cre- 
ativity. For one thing, the authors appear to be unaware of the recent 
sociology of scientific knowledge, which has now produced a sizable num- 
ber of case studies and ethnographies of scientific practices and controver- 
sies that contain many clues as to what makes scientists creative. In 
particular, the sociology of scientific knowledge contributes to an under- 
standing of the microconditions of creativity that could have enriched 
the authors’ theoretical insight. 

Also, there are now a number of organizational and network studies 
of scientists’ groups and their relationships in invisible colleges that Ste- 
phan and Levin ignore. It appears that creativity travels in groups and 
networks and, thus, is historically, socially, and geographically concen- 
trated. This seems to be true for all cultural fields, not just science. While 
the authors acknowledge the importance of “being in the right time in the 
right place” for creative work, they do not advance our understanding of 
what exactly it is about certain groups that is responsible for bursts of 
collective creative energy. 

In sum, this is an important, yet undertheorized, book. It is useful as 
a review of the literature on why age, time, and place matter in science, 
but lacks the creativity it has as its subject. 


The Retreat of Scientific Racism: Changing Concepts of Race in Britain 
and the United States between the World Wars. By Elazar Barkan. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. Pp. xii +381. $49.50. 


Ullica Segerstrale 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


The name of the game of this book is its title, or more specifically, the 
term, "scientific racism." We are invited to follow the author through 
381 pages to learn what scientific racism is or was and why it “retreated” 
before World War II in the Anglo-American world. Scientific racism, 
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in fact, turns out to mean the same as hereditarianism or biological expla- 
nation of human behavior, often, but not always, coupled with an enthu- 
siasm for eugenics typical of early 20th-century biologists and educated 
people. Largely the same ground has been covered by other historians, 
such as Hamilton Cravens (The Triumph of Evolution [Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1978]) or Daniel Kevles (In The Name of Eu- 
genics [Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1985]). 

Barkan's book will appeal to those scholars and readers who partake 
of the growing industry that explains from our current point of view just 
how “bad” many earlier scientists were, both scientifically and morally/ 
politically. As a technique for authors of this genre, this usually means 
subjecting texts and actions of undesirable scientists to the strongest pos- 
sible reading in order to demonstrate their bad intent. Because the aim 
is to prove the moral guilt of bad scientists, this uncharitable approach 
ignores or downplays such obvious other explanatory factors as prevail- 
ing social belief, level of development of biological knowledge, or ac- 
cepted standards of proof at the time. 

Barkan may, in fact, take his readership too much for granted, since 
only in a footnote are we informed that up to World War II, *race" had 
a much broader meaning than now. Thus, race at the time meant not 
only racial (geographical) group, but also what we today call ethnic or 
religious group. And not even race in this sense was always the important 
factor: in England, for hereditarians, it was rather class that mattered. 
"Furthermore, not only biological, but also cultural and psychological 
characteristics were associated with race. And practically everyone up to 
World War II, including the progressive British biologists J. B. S. Hal- 
dane and Julian Huxley, who wrote books against Nazi propaganda, 
regarded races as real biological entities. 

Should now all of these be called “scientific racists,” or is there some 
way to escape Barkan's tar brush after all? The rule seems to be that 
everyone who believed in the reality of racial differences or the dangers 
of “race crossing" during this period (and that is practically everyone), 
qualifies as a scientific racist, unless this scientist also took an active 
political stance against racial discrimination. This means that, in prac- 
tice, Barkan does not differentiate between racial supremacists and apo- 
litical or nonpolitical scientists, but indiscriminately uses the term “rac- 
ist" for both—although one can see some awareness of this problem 
in the author's occasional self-reflexive moments. Meanwhile, Barkan, 
himself, provides at least one reason why it would have been natural for 
sclentists at the time to believe in the dangers of such things as race 
crossing: the prevailing (mistaken) Mendelian conception of human ge- 
netics. (The same misconception of human traits as unitary and un- 
changeable Mendelian factors was also evident in the view of feeblemind- 
edness, e.g., and used as an argument for sterilization laws.) The Modern 
Synthesis and population genetics were yet to come. 

The clue to understanding Barkan's position is his unusual view of 
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the proper social role of the scientist. For Barkan, it is unacceptable for 
. a scientist merely to do research and stay out of politics. Scientists need 
to accept their “responsibility” (political activism of some kind). Thus, 
Barkan regards the fact that the British anthropologists were unable to 
agree on a definition of race as a sign of political weakness or conserva- 
tism, not as an intellectual problem, while he commends the resolutions 
on race issued by various U.S. scientific organizations. Barkan gives 
Franz Boas and his students most of the credit for successfully engi- 
neering the antiracist campaign in the United States and describes how 
this was done. — 

During the 1930s, the growing disgust with Nazi doctrines and prac- 
tices put an effective stop to the earlier enthusiasm for eugenics. But this 
was not an automatic process: again, Barkan emphasizes Franz Boas's 
leadership in raising awareness among academics and the general public 
in the United States. However, he concedes that the opposition to Nazi 
propaganda only speeded up the already ongoing demise of the biological 
paradigm at this time. It was becoming apparent that human genetics 
was more complicated than had been assumed earlier and that the idea 
of deterioration of genetic potential in a population due to race crossing 
could not be scientifically supported any longer. At the same time, the 
message that culture was the-sole force in shaping human behavior was 
being effectively spread by Boas and his students Ruth Benedict, Marga- 
: ret Mead, and others. 

But, obviously, this cannot be the whole story. The reader looking for 
more social context and a broader spectrum of explanatory possibilities 
than those offered by The Retreat of Scientific Racism may profitably 
read Charles Degler’s In Search of Human Nature: The Decline and 
Revival of Darwinism in American Social Thought (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1991). 

Barkan’s book is of primary interest to fact collectors who agree with 
him and to intellectual historians and sociologists of science and knowl- 
edge. For those sociologists who wish a very brief synopsis of changing 
attitudes in academia during and after World War II, William Provine 
in his brief 1973 article (*Geneticists and the Biology of Race Crossing” 
[Science Vol. 182 1973]) said it almost all already: geneticists changed 
their minds on the dangers of race crossing because of their revulsion to 
Nazi racial theories, not because of the availability of new scientific data. 
After the war, the academic orthodoxy of cultural explanation of human 
behavior was exemplified by the famous UNESCO statement on race in 
1951. It is interesting that Barkan seems to applaud the taboo on biologi- 
cal explanation as being not only politically but also intellectually sound. 
Here he may find natural allies among many sociologists. However, it 
behooves sociologists to reflect on the extent to which a particular politi- 
cal contingency rather than intellectual necessity has made us overreact 
to biology and thus limit our theoretical scope. 
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The Women 


Outside 

Meanings and Myths of 
Homelessness 

STEPHANIE GOLDEN 

“A penetrating analysis of the fear 
and fascination the homeless in- 
spire. ... A persuasive and impor- 


tant piece of work.” — Village Voice 
$13.00 paper 


The Arab World 


Society, Culture, and State 
HALIM BARAKAT 

“A valuable addition to the body of 
works on the Arab world written in 
English by Arab scholars and will be 
auseful reference/textbook for Arab 
studies and comparative sociology 


courses." —Library Journal 
$15.00 paper 


Limited 


Livelihoods 


Gender and Class in 

Nineteenth-Century England 

SONYA O. ROSE 

“A tightly-reasoned, well-organised 

book... A model of its kind.” 
—Times Higher Education 


Supplement 


Studies on the History of Society and Culture, 
$14.00 paper 
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Feeling Jewish in America 
SARA BERSHTEL 
and ALLEN GRAUBARD 
“Provides a series of honest and 
clear-minded portraits of young 
American Jews trying to confront 
what it means to be Jewish.” 
—Irving Howe, author of 


World of Our Fathers 
$14.00 paper 


Western Times 


and Water Wars 


State, Culture, and Rebellion 
in California 

JOHN WALTON 

“One of the most provocative and 
rewarding recent works about so- 
cial movements and collective ac- 
tion in the United States.” 


—Contemporary Sociology 
A Centennial Book, $15.00 paper, illustrated 
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Political Protest 


and Cultural 


Revolution 


Nonviolent Direct Action in 
the 1970s and 1980s 
BARBARA EPSTEIN 
"An important book for both citi- 
zen activists and political analysts, 
perhaps it will inspire the resur- 
gence of progressive politics the 
times so urgently require.” 
—New Directions for Women 
$14.00 paper, illustrated 


In Their 


Own Interests ` 


Race, Class and Power in 
-lwentieth-Century 

Norfolk, Virginia 

EARL LEWIS 

“An excellent account of the social 
history of a community and the 
political economy and culture that 
shaped the contours of black and 
white Norfolk.” 


—American Journal of Sociology 
$13.00 paper, illustrated 





New Families, 


No Families? 


The Transformation of the 
American Home 

FRANCES K. 
GOLDSCHEIDER 

and LINDA J. WAITE 

“One of the most complete pic- 
tures yet drawn of the family strat- 
egies being created in response to 
social change.” 


—Contemporary Sociology 
Studies in Demography, $14.00 paper 


Stubborn 
Children 


Controlling Delinquency in 
the United States, 1640-1981 
JOHN H SUTTON 

"[An| ambitious account of the 
ideas, reform leadership, and orga- 
nizational strategies that produced 
an ever-expanding regime of offi- 
cial control." 


— American Joumal of Sociology 
Medicine and Society, $13.00 paper 
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CULTURE AND 
ENCHANTMENT 
Mark A. Schneider 


Schneider argues that enchantment—the 
sense that we are confronted by inexplicable 
phenomena— persists in the world today, 
though it has shifted from the natural to 
the cultural arena. 

"Paper $13.95 224 pages 


ECONOMICS AND 


WORLD HISTORY 
Myths and Paradoxes 


Paul Bairoch 


“Sheds fascinating light on many of the 

accepted truths of modern economic his- 

tory: an intriguing account, well executed.” 

— Alfred L. Malabre, Jr., Economics 
Editor, Wall Street Journal 

Cloth $32.50 200 pages illus. 


HUMAN CAPITAL 


A Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, 
with Special Reference to Education 


Gary S. Becker 

Third Edition 

This expanded edition includes four new 
chapters, covering recent ideas about human 
capital, fertility and economic growth, the 
division of labor, economic considerations 
within the family, and inequality in earnings. 
*Paper $17.95 288 pages 


Published by arrangement with tbe National Bureau 
of Economic Research 


RUSSIAN REFUGE 


Religion, Migration, and Settlement 
on the North American Pacific Rim 


Susan Wiley Hardwick 


A comprehensive account of the Russian 
immigrant experience in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, and British Columbia 
since the first settlements over two hundred 
years ago. Hardwick focuses on six little- 
Studied) Christian groups to study the role 
of religion in their decisions to emigrate and 
in their adjustment to American in dd 
*Paper $17.95 240 pages 
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REPRODUCING RAPE 


Domination tbrougb Talk 
in tbe Courtroom 


Gregory M. Matoesian 
Using tape recordings of actual 
trials, Matoesian looks at the social 
construction of rape trials and at 
how a woman's experience of 
violation can be transformed in the 
courtroom into an act of routine, 
consensual sex. 

*Paper $15.95 274 pages 

Language and Legal Discourse series 


THE MAKING OF 
TERRORISM 


Michel Wieviorka 
Translated by David Gordon Wbite 


Wieviorka throws new light on 
several terrorist groups and their 
relationships both to the movements 
they represent and the social institu- 
tions they attempt to destroy. 

Paper $19.95 376 pages 


THE SPIRAL 


OF SILENCE 

Public Opinion—Our Social 
Skin 

Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann 
Second editim 

Noelle-Neumann examines public 
opinion as a form of social control in 
which individuals shape their behav- 
ior to prevailing attitudes about 
what is acceptable. Includes three 
new chapters. 

“Ought to be on the ‘must read’ 
list of any social scientist inter- 
ested in public opinion formation.” 
—James W. Hootois, American 
Political Science Review 
Paper $14.95 260 pages 


* Cloth edition avatlable 
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Making Distinctions m Fueryday Life 
Eviotor Zerubovel 

“A valuable and thought-provoking excur- 
sion into how the human mind works, and 
Zerubavel pulls off the difficult trick of 
writing in a scholarly and stimulating way 
at the same time.”—Douglas Hofstadter 
Paper $14.95 220 pages illus. 


SCREWING THE SYSTEM 
AND MAKING IT WORK 


Juvenile Justice in the No-Fault Society 
Mark D. Jacobs 


“An excellent ethnographic study . . . will 
probably be referenced as a leading example 
of this methodology."—Susette M. Talarico, 
Law and Politics Review 

Paper $12.95 210 pages illus. 
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The Black Power Movement and 
American Culture, 1965-1975 


William L. Van Deburg 


“An extremely intelligent synthesis, a 
densely textured evocation of one of Ameri- 
can history’s most revolutionary transfor- 
mations in ethnic group consciousness.” 
—Bob Blauner, New York Times 

Paper $13.95 388 pages illus. 


COVERING THE BODY 
The Kennedy Assassination, the Media, 
and the Shaping of Collective Memory 


Barbie Zelizer 


“A meaty thesis in a fresh scholarly con- 
text—that is, exploration of the notion of 
journalists as an ‘interpretive community’ 
with power to affect what is known as 
‘collective memory’. . . . [It] advances 
understanding of journalism beyond the 
old transmission model."—James Boylan, 
Columbia Journalism Review 

Paper $14.95 307 pages 


THE SCALE OF 
IMPRISONMENT 


Franklin E. Zimring 
Gordon J. Hawkins 


"Has an exceptionally well designed litera- 
ture review of interest to public policy, 
criminal justice, and public law scholars. 
Its careful review, analysis, and critique 

of research is stimulating and inventive." 
—American Political Science Review 

Paper $12.95 258 pages illus. 

Studies in Crime and Justice 


THE SOCIAL 
PRODUCTION OF 
INDIFFERENCE 


Exploring tbe Symbolic Roots of 
Western Bureaucracy 
Michael Herzfeld 


Herzfeld argues that *modern" bureaucrati- 
cally regulated societies are no more 
"rational" or less "symbolic" than the socie- 
ties traditionally studied by anthropologists. 
Paper $12.95 216 pages 


THROUGHOUT YOUR 
GENERATIONS 
FOREVER 


Sacrifice, Religion, and Paternity 
Nancy Jay 


This feminist study of relations between 
sacrifice, gender, and social organization 
reveals sacrifice as a remedy for having 
been born of woman. 

Paper $13.95 222 pages illus. 
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288 pages, illustrations, ISBN -799-5, $28.00 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF STRUGGLES 
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Richard A. Couto 


368 est. pages, illustrations ISBN -807-X, 
$36:95 cloth 
ISBN -808-8, $16.95 paper 


Black and Catholic in 
Savannah, Georgia 
Gary Wray McDonogh 


376 est. pages, illustrations 
ISBN -810-X, $42.95 cloth library edition 
ISBN -811-8, $18.95 paper 
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Social Theory 

The Multicultural 

and Classic Readings 

edited by Charles Lemert 

‘An excellent introduction to the roots 
of modern social theory and the diversity 


of current debates.” ` —BarbaraLaslett, 
University of Minnesota 


Sept. 1993 e 625 pages e $65.00 hc e $22.95 pb 


Essential Statistics for 
Social Research 

Second Edition, Revised and Updated 
Michael A. Malec 

Sept. 1993 e 255 pages e $55.00 hc e $18.95 pb 


Exceptions Are the Rule 
An Inquiry into Methods 

in the Social Sciences 

Joel H. Levine 

"Wise and witty, Exceptions Are the 
Rule trenchantly expounds a new 
realism in methods for social science. 
Levine's book is a stunning achievement, 
fun to use and to teach from." 


—Harrison White, 
Columbia University 


May 1993 e 312 pages e $49.95 hc e $16.95 pb 


Social Inequality Series 
Marta Tienda and, David Grusky 


series 


Social Stratification 


Class, Race, and Gender in 
Sociological Perspective 

edited by David B. Grusky 

‘A very important collection of the most 
significant contributions to this core 
area of sociology, including excellent 
coverage of the most recent work in the 
field. The anthology surely will become 
the standard classroom text and an 
invaluable reference." 


—Aage B. Sorensen, 
Harvard University 


Feb. 1994 « 845 pages e $65.00 hc « $24.95 pb 
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Social Forces in the Arts 

Harrison C. White 

“A stunningly original volume that 
connects art and aesthetics to the core of 


sociological thinking." —Paul DiMaggio, 
Princeton University 


Sept. 1993 « 192 pages e $49.95 hc e $16.95 pb 
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Changing Educational Attainment 
in Thirteen Countries 

edited by Yossi Shavit 

and Hans-Peter Blossfeld 

"This collection establishes a landmark 
in the cross-national study of 
educational inequalities and their social 
determinants, and at the same time 
exemplifies an exciting new form of 
comparative macrosociology." 


—John H. Goldthorpe, 
Oxford University 


Aug. 1993 e 424 pages e $45.00 hc 


The Arab Minority in 
Israel’s Economy 
Patterns of Ethnic Inequality 
Noah Lewin-Epstein 

and Moshe Semyonov 

May 1993 e 165 pages e $39.95 hc 
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